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The  Sanitary  News  begins  its  second  volume  with 
this  number,  and  under  most  favorable  auspices.  The  en- 
couragement which  it  has  received  from  all  sources  indicates 
that  it  has  many  friends,  whose  continued  well-wishing  and 
cooperation  will  help  to  make  this  journal  as  valuable  as  it 
aims  to  be.  Its  subscription  list  has  grown  beyond  expecta- 
tion and,  in  consequence,  it  goes  regularly  to  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  several  European 
countries.  Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  early  numbers, 
only  a  few  complete  sets  of  Volume  I  remain,  and  these  can 
be  had,  complete,  bound  or  unbound,  only  at  special  rates. 
Subscriptions  should  now  begin  with  the  new  volume.  To 
those  who  wish  to  give  the  paper  a  trial  it  will  be  sent  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year — to  January  1,  1884,  eight  months 
— for  $1,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  the  cash. 


In  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  and 
its  use  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for  drains,  En- 
gineering calls  attention  to  a  new  danger  attending  the  use 
of  earthenware  pipes.  It  says  that  the  constant  tremor 
caused  by  jars  from  heavy  traffic  over  the  streets  often  causes 
in  the  burnt  pipes  a  starry  fracture  of  the  salt-glazing,  which 
renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  damaging  action  of 
sewage  matter  and  gases.  The  silicated  stone  pipes  are  not 
nearly  so  brittle  as  stoneware,  and  a  blow  that  would  com- 


pletely shiver  an  ordinary  earthenware  pipe  will  simply  drive 
a  hole,  without  starring,  through  a  stone  one.     It  is  curious 
that  the  contact  of  sewage  water  and  gases  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  these  pipes,  yet  experiments  show  this 
to  be  the  case.     The  soapy  substances,  containing  silica,   in 
the  sewage  unite  with  the  Portland  cement  and  aid  in  hard- 
ening it.     "Where  efficient  drainage  is  desired  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  cement  pipes,  both  for  the  small  as  well  as  the 
larger  drains.     Stoneware  pipes  lend  themselves  with  great 
readiness  to  the  arts  of  the  jerry  builder,  and  although  the 
proverb,    '  What  the  eye  does  not   see   the  heart   docs   not 
grieve  for,'  does  not  hold  in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  yet  it 
often  passes  current  as  an  undeniable  truth  in  house  con- 
struction.    Pipes  that  have  distorted   in   burning  are  often 
difficult  to  joint,  and  to  minimize  this  difficulty  the  sockets 
and  spigots  are  made  such  a  loose  fit  that  it  is  possible  to 
lay  them  in  a  curved  line  to  pass  under  or  over  an  obstruc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  removed.     Sooner  or  later  the  bends 
are  almost  sure  to  choke,  if  the  same  result  is  not  attained 
by  solid  objects,  such  as  wood,  bones  and   wire,  catching  in 
the  grooves  left  by  the  spigots  not  being  driven  home.      The 
method   of  jointing  stoneware   pipe--  by  clay  is  no  doubt   an 
efficient  one  so  long  as  all  goes  well,  but  if  the  flow  is  slopped 
and  then  (ills,  the  luting  is  almost  sure  to  give  way.  and   the 
subsoil  absorbs  the  sewage  until  it  becomes  poisoned,      With 
cement  pipes  none  of  these  evils  can  occur.      They  must  be 
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laid  in  a  straight  line,  while  their  interna]  smoothness  ren- 
ders it  hard]}-  possible  for  an  obstruction  to  take  place  ;  even 
if  such  a  thing  should  occur  it  is  made  manifest  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  escape  for  the  sewage,  which  will  soon   appear  at 

the  sinks  and  closets,  and  by  its  presence  indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  inquiry  instead  of  passing  unnoticed  until 
sickness  breaks  out." 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Hoard  of 
Health  on  April  n,  Dr.  Henry  I!.  Baker,  the  Secretary,  pre- 
sented an  account  of  sickness  caused  by  eating  salted  pork. 
The  sickness  was  attended  by  burning  in  the  stomach  and 
abdominal  tenderness.  Some  of  the  meat  was  fed  to  four 
cats.  The  symptoms  in  the  cats  were  expansion  of  the 
pupils,  vomiting,  great  thirst  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles. 
Three  of  the  cats  died,  the  fourth  one  being  barely  able  to 
walk  after  one  month.  They  were  attacked  twelve  hours  after 
eating  the  meat.  A  partial  microscopical  examination  of 
some  of  the  meat  disclosed  nothing  within  the  meat  to  have 
caused  the  illness,  but  on  the  surface  of  the  lean  portions 
there  were  found  micrococci  enormously  numerous,  as  well  as 
some  fungus  developments,  mould-like,  sparsely  present. 
The  micrococcus  was  of  a  new  variety,  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  hog  cholera,  which  was  not  detected  in  the  specimen. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  organism  was  on  the  pork  when 
it  was  used  for  food,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  it  is  now  alive.  Culture  experiments  will  be  insti- 
tuted to  determine  that  point.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  motion 
and  has  a  less  dense  or  firm  appearance  than  most  of  its  con- 
geners. It  takes  the  ordinary  aniline  violet  stain.  Usually 
two  are  connected  in  a  figure  8  form,  rarely  more 


The  Sanitary  News  has  more  than  once  called  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  systematic  sani- 
tary inspection  of  houses.  That  this  is  thought  well  of  in 
England,  whose  experience  in  sanitary  affairs  is  deserving  of 
attention,  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  a  new  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion Association  has  been  organized  at  Brighton.  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex, 
is  President,  and  there  are  nine  vice-presidents,  among  whom 
are  the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Dodson,  M. 
P.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Turner,  Consulting  Surgeon  at  the  Sussex 
County  Hospital,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gage,  the  Rev. 
John  Goring,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  the  Mayor  of 
Lewes,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.  The 
Council  is  made  up  of  about  sixty  members,  leading  medical 
gentlemen  and  surgeons  and  prominent  public  men  in  Brigh- 
ton, who  give  their  services  gratuitously.  A  resident  engi- 
neer has  been  appointed,  who,  in  consultation,  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Edinburgh.  The  Brighton  Guardian, 
from  which  these  facts  are  obtained,  says  that  the  objects  of 
the  Association  are  to  offer  to  its  members  practical  advice 
as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  defects  in  their  houses  ;  to 
provide  such  a  systematic  supervision  of  them  as  shall  ensure 
their  sanitary  condition  ;  and,  also,  to  enable  members  to 
procure  practical  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying 
defects  in  the  houses  of  poor  persons  in  whom  they  may  be 
interested.  The  evils  arising  from  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  widespread  and  deplorable,  and  exist  in  many 
houses  where  the  danger  is  hardly  suspected.     Through  the 


aid  of  this  Association,  members  can  have  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  houses  reported  upon  yearly  by  a  skilled 
engineer  for  a  small  fee  ;  by  such  a  form  of  expenditure  the 
prudent  householder  would  discover  the  condition  of  his 
house,  and  avoid  the  disastrous  and  costly  results  of  an  out- 
break of  serious  and  perhaps  fatal  disease.  Every  house 
placed  on  the  register  of  the  Association  will  be  thoroughly 
inspected  by  one  of  its  officers,  who  will  supply  the  member 
with  a  sketch  diagram  of  the  drains  and  pipes,  and  a  written 
report  thereon,  specifying  what  work  is  required  to  put  the 
house  into  proper  condition,  so  far  as  drainage  and  water 
supply  are  concerned.  After  a  house  has  been  reported  on, 
and  the  member  has  had  the  work  (if  any  should  be  neces- 
sary) executed  by  his  own  builder  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officers,  a  certificate  will  be  granted,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  such  house  will  be  inspected 
yearly  and  the  certificate  endorsed.  The  Association  does 
not,  however,  in  any  way  undertake  the  responsibility  for  the 
reports  or  recommendations  made  by  its  officers,  and  in 
adopting  and  carrying  out  them  each  member  is  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility.  As  to  the  privileges  of  subscribers 
they  are  :  ( i )  A  report  by  the  engineer  of  the  Association 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  one  dwelling  or  property,  with 
specific  recommendations,  if  necessary,  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  drainage  and  its  ventilation,  and  of  the  domestic 
water  supply.  (2)  The  supervision  of  any  alterations  in 
the  sanitary  fittings  which  may  be  carried  out  by  the  advice, 
or  with  the  approval,  of  the  officers  of  the  association.  (3) 
An  annual  inspection  of  the  premises  by  the  engineer,  with  a 
report  as  to  the  sanitary  condition.  A  member  obtains  these 
privileges  by  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  jQi  is,  together 
with  a  subscription  of  £1  is  per  annum.  Should  a  member 
be  interested  in  more  than  one  property,  he  can  take  out  for 
each  a  separate  subscription  without  additional  entrance  fee. 
The  engineer  will  only  recommend  alterations  and  repairs 
which  appear  imperatively  necessary  to  secure  the  following 
objects  :  ( 1 )  That  all  sewage  shall  have  free  exit  from  the 
premises.  ( 2 )  That  no  sewage  air  shall  find  its  way  from 
the  house  drains  into  the  house.  (3)  That  each  house  drain- 
age system  shall  be  so  isolated  from  the  public  sewers  and 
from  the  drainage  of  adjoining  properties  as  will  prevent 
germs  of  disease  entering  therefrom.  (4)  That  the  water 
supply  to  the  inmates  shall  be  uncontaminated. 


The  bath  was  so  highly  appreciated  in  ancient  Rome  that 
the  great  halls  of  the  public  bath-houses  generally  contained 
statues  of  the  gods  representing  mental  and  physical  vigor  ; 
as  Hercules,  the  emblem  of  strength,  Hygeia,  of  health,  and 
Esculapius  of  medicine.  So  universal  was  the  use  of  the 
bath  and  skin  manipulations  that,  as  Pliny  declares,  for  six 
hundred  years,  Rome  had  no  physicians.  Strangely,  in  this 
more  enlightened  age,  when  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  benefits  of  cleanliness,  public  baths  are  few.  Personal 
cleanliness  is  not  only  a  duty  to  one's  neighbor,  but  it  gives 
personal  health,  strength  and  beauty  to  the  physical  system. 
If  people  would  bathe  oftener,  indeed,  every  day,  the  aggre- 
gate happiness  of  the  world  would  undoubtedly  be  increased, 
as  well  as  mental  and  physical  strength.  But  the  bath-tub 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  room  associated  with  a  water-closet. 
When  we  bathe,  and  the  skin  is  exposed,  poisonous  gases  are 
certainly  absorbed  as  readily  as  they  would  be  taken  into  the 
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lungs  with  the  breath.  The  best  place  for  the  bath-tub  is  in 
the  bed-chamber  and  so  conveniently  placed  that  it  can  be 
used  on  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning.  The  bath-tub  filled 
with  clear,  fresh  water  every  night  would  aid  in  absorbing 
poisonous  gases.  If  a  person  leaves  the  room  in  which  he 
slept  to  bathe  in  another  room  of  a  different  temperature 
he  is  quite  likely  to  contract  a  cold,  and  the  bath  then  be- 
comes an  injury  ;  so,  too,  if  the  bath  is  taken  at  night  on  re- 
tiring. The  bath  in  the  bedroom  is  the  proper  thing,  and, 
fortunately,  anyone  can  easily  arrange  for  it  now-a-days, 
whether  he  has  a  water-closet  in  the  house  or  not. 


A  farmer  and  his  son,  the  latter  17  years  of  age,  living 
in  Whiteside  county,  this  State,  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  of  equinia,  having  contracted  the  terrible  disease  of 
some  glandered  horses  on  the  farm.  The  son  was  first  taken 
sick  with  evidences  of  catarrhal  fever  and  a  swelling  over  the 
frontal  sinus,  followed  by  induration  of  the  parotid  right 
gland,  discharge  from  the  nose,  pustules  and  buttae  over  the 
face,  trunk  and  limbs.  He  lived  eleven  days  after  the  at- 
tack. The  father  was  taken  on  the  day  following  the  boy's 
death  with  an  attack  simulating  pleuro-pneumonia,  followed 
by  swelling  of  the  glands,  formation  of  pustules,  ulcers,  etc. 
He  was  the  attendant  of  the  son  throughout  the  latter' s  sick- 
ness ;  he  died  in  nine  days.  The  matter  became  so  serious 
that  the  interference  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  in- 
voked. Some  of  the  horses  were  ordered  shot,  the  premises 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  any  persons  found  afflicted  or- 
dered isolated.  The  disease  is  one  of  the  most  contagious 
and  of  a  loathsome  character. 


Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  the  State  Veterinarian,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  visited  the  premises 
and  made  an  examination  which  revealed  a  surprising  and 
disgusting  state  of  filthiness.  It  is  not  all  unlikely  that  the 
deaths  of  father  and  son  were  hastened,  if  not  ultimately 
caused,  by  this  filth,  another  probable  illustration  of  the 
danger  attending  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  and 
about  a  place  of  habitation.  The  doctor  reports  that  the 
cellar  underneath  the  dwelling  was  full  of  putrid  and  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  skeletons  of  hogs,  dogs,  etc., 
evidently  the  accumulations  of  years,  a  strong,  penetrating 
odor  pervaded  the  dingy  and  filthy  rooms.  The  farmer  and 
his  son  had  inoculated  themselves  with  the  disease  while 
rubbing  the  nostrils  of  the  horses  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  a  cold.  The  horses  remaining  on  the  premises  when 
the  doctor  arrived  were  ordered  shot  and  the  stable,  watering- 
troughs,  sheds,  fences,  hitching-posts,  etc.,  even  about  the 
village  churches,  burned.  Dr.  Paaren  recommended  that 
prompt  legislative  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals. 


The  item  in  The  Sanitary  News  of  April  1  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  hammocks  as  beds  during  the  summer  months, 
has  been  attracting  considerable  attention.  "  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion,"  says  a  correspondent,  "and  if  acted 
upon  as  generally  as  it  should  be,  would  cause  many  to  thank 
you  for  giving  it  publicity."  Hammocks  have  been  used  in 
this  way  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  so  used  them  has  been  universally  satisfactory,  and 
demonstrated  their  utility  as  promoters  of  sound,  healthful 
and    refreshing   sleep.     There    are    several    artists  of    note. 


among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  W.  Champney,  who 
have  hammocks  slung  in  their  studios,  as  well  as  many  other 
professional  people,  who  have  the  good  sense  to  make  life  as 
pleasant  as  possible  in  the  same  way,  by  having  them  in 
their  homes.  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  one  hung  in 
her  study,  and  finds  it  a  never-failing  source  of  comfort  dur- 
ing the  days  and  nights  of  nervous  suffering  to  which  she  is 
subject.  But  multiplying  instances  would  not  convince  any- 
one of  their  superiority.  Persons  must  use  them  to  appre- 
ciate their  advantages,  and  when  they  have  thus  tested  them, 
they  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  a  summer  without  having 
one  where  they  can  use  it  at  pleasure.  The  Union  Web 
Hammock  Company  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  who,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
hammocks  in  the  world,  issue  a  set  of  directions  illustrated 
with  cuts,  for  hanging  the  hammocks  in  the  house  without 
driving  hooks  in  the  plastering.  They  will  send  them  free  of 
expense  to  anyone  who  may  desire  them. 


At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Health,  held  in  this  city  on  April  12,  some  instructive 
statistics  on  small-pox  and  the  protective  power  of  vaccina- 
tion were  presented  by  Dr.  Rauch,  the  Secretary,  in  his  re- 
port. The  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1 881-2  at  fifteen 
places  had  been  compiled  with  the  following  result  :  Total 
number  of  cases  at  fifteen  points,  457;  total  number  of  deaths, 
183  ;  total  reported  cost  to  individuals  and  the  community, 
$25,761.09  ;  average  of  duration  of  each  case,  33  days ; 
aggregate  loss  of  time  to  patients,  exclusive  of  deaths,  and 
of  loss  of  time  of  attendants,  members  of  family  quaran- 
tined, etc.,  16,181  days.  At  two  points  out  of  the  fifteen  the 
disease  extended  over  a  considerable  period — at  one  nearly 
four  months,  and  at  the  other  nearly  six  months.  In  the 
remaining  thirteen  places  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
first  cases  or  families  attacked,  and  the  outbreak  was  sup- 
pressed within  an  average  period  of  thirty  days.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  uniform  result  wherever  the  rules  of 
the  Board  were  .faithfully  carried  out.  Tables  prepared 
strikingly  illustrate  not  only  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic — 
the  mortality  rising  to  40  in  each  hundred  attacked  ;  the  pro- 
tective influence  in  general  of  vaccination — only  41.?  in  even- 
hundred  dying  among  those  who  had  ever  been  vaccinated, 
while  more  than  65  out  of  every  hundred  unvaccinated  suc- 
cumbed ;  but  also  the  fact  that  vaccination  bears  a  marked 
relation,  in  its  protective  power,  to  the  frequency  of  its  repe- 
tition and  to  its  nearness  to  the  date  of  exposure.  Thus  it 
was  found  that  of  163  vaccinated  adults  attacked,  151  had 
been  vaccinated  only  once,  and  only  12  of  them  twice  or 
oftener.  Of  the  121  vaccinated  once  only,  115  were  vacci- 
nated in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  o\  this  number  8  died. 
Of  the  remaining  36,  vaccinated  at  dates  near  the  time  o\ 
attack,  only  one  died.  To  put  this  in  another  way  :  The 
figures  show  that  out  of  1,000  vaccinated  adults  exposed  to 
and  contracting  small-pox  or  varioloid  .  705  cases  will  be 
among  those  vaccinated  only  in  infancy  or  childhood  ;  and 
of  this  number  about  70  will  die.  There  will  be  about  2 
cases  among  those  vaccinated  since  childhood — that  is  nearer 
the  date  of  exposure — but  also  vaccinated  only  once  ;  of 
these  2  or  3  will  die.  The  remaining  75  will  consist  of  th 
unusually  susceptible  cases  who.  notwithstanding  repeated 
vaccination,  contract  the  disease  whenever  exposed. 
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DEFECTS   IN    CONSTRUCTION. 


HOUSE   DRAINAGE  AS  IT  JS. 

VII. 

House    drains    are    soon 
coated  on  the  interior    with 
the  solid  parts  of  the  waste 
which  finds  its  way  into  them. 
Much  of  this   is   the  grease 
and  soap  of  the  kitchen  or 
wash  basin,  which,  though  in 
a  liquid  state  when  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  drain,  does 
not  always  reach  the  street 
sewer.      As   soon   as    it    is 
chilled  it  hardens  and  clings 
to  the  first  rough  projection 
with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact.    An  examination  of  the  grease-basin — or  catch-basin, 
as  it  is  called  in  Chicago — which  is  constructed  purposely  to 
intercept  the  kitchen  grease,  will  satisfy  any  inquiring  mind 
of  the  offensiveness  of  this  material.     It  contains  not  only 
grease  and  soap  but  fine  particles  of  all  the  organic  matter 
that  ever  found  its  way  into  the  kitchen.     The  catch-basin  is 
a  cesspool  whose  contents  are  the  crumbs  and  scraps  of  the 
table  and  cook-room  ;  the  grease  which  adheres  to  cooking 
utensils  and  the  soap  used  in  washing  the  dishes.     While  in 
solution  and  before  decomposition  has  set  in  this  waste  is  as 
harmless  and  inoffensive  as  it  really  seems  to  be,  but  it  soon 
decomposes,  and  the   liberated    gases   are   doubly  injurious 
when  they  escape  from  the  drain  pipes,  because  they  have  been 
more  or  less  confined.     Owing  to  the  ordinary  imperfection 
in  the  construction  of  drains — bad  joints,  improper  bends 
and  rough  surfaces — much  of  this  waste  adheres  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipes  and  drains,  never  reaching  even  the  catch- 
basin.     So  it  is  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
water-closets.     It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  whole  interior 
of  a  soil-pipe,  or  drain,  coated  as  thickly  as  the  old   pan 
closet  shown  on  page  101,  Vol.  i,  of  The  Sanitary  News. 
If  all  this  were  visible  to  the  eye  it  would  be  counted  an 
offense  which  could  never  be  endured.     It  is  this  which  is 
largely  the  source  of  the  so-called  sewer  gas  rather  than  any- 
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thing  in  the  sewer  itself.  The  catch-basin  is  sometimes 
placed  under  the  house,  but  now,  by  the  regulations  of  this 
city,  outside.  If  not  buried  deep  in  the  ground  and  covered 
by  several  feet  of  earth,  as  it  sometimes  is,  the  catch-basin 
is  open  to  the  outside  air  ;  but  we  can  readily  understand 
what  the  result  is  when  the  same  gases  are  generated  in  the 
pipes  and  drains  themselves.  The  heaviest  trap  in  the  whole 
system  is  the  running  trap  (shown  at  X  in  the  cut  below), 
which  separates  the  house  drains  from  the  sewer.  The  gases 
cannot  reach  the  sewer,  then,  so  long  as  there  are  lighter 
traps,  or  none  at  all,  under  the  fixtures  in  the  house.  These 
gases  must  have  some  means  of  escape,  and  most  so-called 
traps  are  not  serious  obstacles  in  their  way.  To  relieve  this 
pressure  on  the  traps  the  soil-pipe  was  extended  to  and  above 
the  roof  of  the  building,  as  shown  and  explained  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Sanitary  News.  But  offensive  and  danger- 
ous gases  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  drains  and  pipes  at 
all.  Not  only  should  they  be  prevented  from  "  forcing  " 
traps,  but  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  open  air  at  once, 
where  their  power  for  doing  harm  is  destroyed.  Sewer-gas, 
or  drain-air,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  are  deadly 
enemies,  and  in  any  encounter  between  them  in  the  open  air, 
oxygen  always  prevails.  No  one  need  be  alarmed  about  dis- 
astrous or  distressing  results  of  breathing  sewer-gas  out- 
doors ;  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  to  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  whole  city  by  the  gaseous  emanations  of  its  sewers 
and  house  drains  as  to  make  it  dangerous. 

Opening  a  soil-pipe  at  its  upper  end,  after  extending  it  to 
and  above  the  roof  of  a  building,  does  not  necessarily  venti- 
late it,  as  already  shown.  To  secure,  then,  a  positive  venti- 
lation of  the  drainage  system  it  has  been  connected  in  various 
ways  with  a  hot  air  shaft,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration here  given.  The  chimney  is  made  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  a  flue,  V,  connected  with  the  main  drain  at  its  base 
and  extending  to  and  above  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
flue  being  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  chimney  an  upward 
current  is  induced  in  this  shaft,  and  to  supply  the  air  thus 
sent  upward  there  are  downward  currents  in  the  soil  pipes,  S, 
S,  or  through  a  ventilating  pipe  now  ordinarily  placed  inside 
the  running  trap  X,  but  outside  the  building,  and  reaching 
upward  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  movement  of  air 
is  constant  so  long  as  the  flue  in  the  chimney  is  warmer  than 
the  external  air.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  con- 
necting the  drains  simply  with  the  chimney,  that  is,  running 
a  branch  from  the  main  drain  to  the  chimney  flue.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  a  chimney  is  not  made  air-tight ;  there 
is  always  more  or  less  of  an  opening  around  the  stovepipe  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  chimney,  and  some  stove-pipe 
holes  are  almost  always  unused  in  every  house.  When  no 
fire  is  burning  in  the  stove,  or  furnace,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  the  foul  air  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  but 
the  natural  heat  of  the  rooms  induces  it  to  pass  through  every 
opening  and  the  air  of  the  house  thus  becomes  contaminated 
and  poisoned.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  night  when 
the  fires  are  out,  and  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold are  asleep  and  need  fresh  air  most,  but  get 
least  of  it.  The  ventilating  flue,  even  when  ex- 
tended to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  is  occasionally 
made  of  drain  tile  with  cemented  joints,  and  is 
very  liable  to  be  defective  at  these  joints.     With 
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these  imperfect  the  drains  might  as  well  be  ventilated  into 
the  chimney  itself.  The  usual  precautions  are  necessary 
with  reference  to  the  joints  in  the  pipes  which  connect  the 
drains  with  the  ventilating  flue.  Because  this  part  of  the 
system  is  not  used  to  convey  water,  it  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  may  leak  with  impunity  ;  gases  will  escape 
where  water  will  not,  and  cemented  joints  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  kept  secure  above  ground,  where  they  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  air,  and  alternately  affected  by  damp- 
ness and  dryness,  than  if  they  were  covered  with  earth. 


TRAP   SIPHONAGE. 


CHICAGO    SEWERAGE— EARLY    CONSTRUCTION. 

II. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  Sewerage  Commis- 
sioners when  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  devising  and  carry- 
ing out  a  system  of  sewerage  for 
the  city  of  Chicago,  was  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  entire  territory 
within  its  limits.  The  records  of 
the  city,  which  give  exact  figures  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  and,  in  fact, 
to  everything  relating  to  the  early 
public  works  of  the  city,  were  largely  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  187 1  ;  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  work  of  planning  and 
constructing  the  sewers,  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer,  in  1877,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  is  preserved.  From  that  it  is  learned  that  in 
1855,  when  the  original  surveys  for  the  sewerage  system  were 
made,  the  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  North  and  South 
branches  of  the  Chicago  river  was  found,  to  be  only  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  average  surface  of  the  water  of  the  lake. 
But  it  rose  irregularly  eastward  until,  at  Michigan  avenue  and 
Rush  street,  it  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
level,  and  also  rose  westward  to  about  the  same  level  at  Ash- 
land avenue.  This  made  it  necessary  to  raise  the  grade  of 
the  streets  to  cover  the  sewers  in  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
required  it.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
fill  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  above  ordinary  water  on  the  streets 
adjacent  to  the  river,  raising  them  with  an  inclination  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  sewers  and  to  give  cellars  of  seven  and 
one-half  to  eight  feet  in  height.  A  greater  height  of  surface 
was  strongly  recommended,  but  it  was  supposed  that  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  getting  sufficient  earth  to  fill 
to  the  minimum  height  decided  upon.  A  few  years  later  it 
was  found  that  the  surplus  earth  of  the  South  division  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  streets  but  to  fill 
up  the  whole  of  the  lake  basin  between  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  and  Michigan  avenue.  For  a  good  many  years 
after  the  laying  of  the  sewers  began,  some  of  them  were  par- 
tially above  ground,  or  even  entirely  so,  in  what  are  now 
business  portions  of  the  city.  In  the  localities  where  the 
ground  was  high  enough  to  cover  the  sewers  the  grades  of 
the  streets  were  fixed  by  merely  cutting  out  any  abrupt  and 
sudden  irregularities.  In  localities  where  the  ground  was  too 
low  to  allow  of  well  drained  cellars  the  grade  was  fixed  at 
such  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  to  give  not  less 
than  seven  feet  in  height  to  the  cellars,  if  they  were  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  more  if  the  principal 
floor  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  street. 


After  much  consideration  of  plans  proposed  by  various 
citizens  for  a  discharge  into  the  lake,  for  collecting  the  sew- 
age in  a  low-lying  reservoir,  pumping  it  up  and  conveying  it 
into  the  country  to  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes,  etc.,  it 
was  decided  to  discharge  the  sewage  mainly  into  the  river, 
which  would  deliver  it  well  out  into  the  lake,  and  to  depend 
upon  an  artificial  purification  of  the  river  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  design  of  the  sewerage  system  to  prevent  the 
building  of  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers,  following  the 
course  of  the  river  on  both  sides  and  having  a  discharge  into 
the  lake  by  the  Fullerton  avenue  conduit,  afterward  con- 
structed, and  by  another  similar  work,  which  was  conceived, 
near  the  southern  limits  of  the  city.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  sewers  was  to  place  mains  in  each  of  the  alter- 
nate streets  running  to  the  river,  or  about  eight  hundred  feet 
apart,  into  which  two-foot  brick  sub-main  sewers  in  the  streets 
at  right  angles  were  to  discharge.  The  main  sewers  were 
made  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  built  of  brick, 
the  walls  being  eight  and  one-half  inches  thick.  The  walls 
of  the  two-foot  and  two  and  one-half  foot  sewers  were  four 
inches  thick.  In  the  streets  between  the  main-sewer  streets 
were  tributary  sewers  of  twelve-inch  vitrified  clay  pipe,  hav- 
ing butt  joints  connected  with  collars,  so  that  any  single  pipe 
could  be  taken  out,  if  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  others. 
All  changes  of  direction  in  both  brick  and  pipe  sewers  were 
made  with  curves  of  liberal  radius,  and  all  junctions  entered 
at  an  angle  of  34  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  sewer  into 
which  they  discharged.  Man-holes  were  built  into  the  sewers 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  apart  in  the  smaller 
sewers,  and  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  apart  in  the 
mains  ;  junctions  for  private  drains  were  made  at  every 
twenty  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  sewers  opposite  lots.  In  all 
sewers  the  circular  form  was  used  for  the  following  reasons  : 
(1)  The  greater  area  for  material  used,  the  greater  strength 
and  simplicity  of  construction.  (2)  The  very  little  increased 
surface  exposed  to  friction  with  the  ordinary  discharge,  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  sewers.  (3)  For  the  local  rea- 
son that  it  was  necessary  to  sewer  very  low-lying  districts, 
where  the  crown  of  the  sewer  had  to  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible 

The  minimum  inclinations  given  to  the  sewers,  which 
produce  a  velocity  when  running  half-full  of  about  two  feet 
per  second,  was  as  follows  :  In  sewers  from  six  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  1  foot  in  2,500  ;  three  and  one-half  feet,  1  in 
2,000  ;  three  feet,  1  in  1,666  ;  two  and  one-half  feet,  1  in 
1,250  ;  two  feet,  1  in  1,000  ;  one  and  one-fourth  feet  and  one 
foot,  1  in  500.  In  localities  where  greater  inclinations  could 
be  had  they  were  given. 


THE    RELATIONS    OF  SOIL-WATER  TO  HEALTH. 

II 

But  in    ordinary    wells, 
where  decomposing  organ- 
ic matter    accumulates    in 
the  soil  or  finds  lodgment 
there,   and  where  nature's 
balance    is    disturbed    by 
destruction  or  removal  of 
^""SrS,  vegetable  growth,  there  is 
E  danger   that     the    limited 
foul  air  not  easily  shut  out.  capacity  of  the  filtration- 
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cone  may  be  exhausted,  and  the  soil  cease  to  be  a  sani- 
tary filter,  and  thus  the  water  become  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
ease instead  of  a  minister  of  safety.  "Civilization,"  says 
Prof.  Lattimore,  "has  its  penalties,  one  of  which  is  the  seem- 
ingly unavoidable  contamination  of  all  the  sources  of  water- 
supply,  of  whatsoever  kind,  within  or  even  near  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population.  Instead  of  diminishing,  this  evil  in- 
creases with  time  and  the  growth  of  population."  This  is 
true  of  all  sources  of  water-supply,  but  where  the  causes  of 
contamination  are  active  and  the  amount  of  purifying  mate- 
rial is  small,  it  becomes  emphatically  true,  and  this  is  too 
often  the  condition  in  the  ordinary  well.  Think  of  the 
position  of  cesspool  and  privy-vaults  within  the  cone  of 
filtration,  their  contents  freely  escaping  into  the  soil  and  per- 
haps conveyed  by  subterranean  water-paths  into  the  well, 
and  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  possible  condition  of 
water  in  such  a  well.  If  this  picture  is  revolting  and  disgust- 
ing, you  must  blame  the  facts  and  not  me  for  pointing  them 
out. 

If  you  are  skeptical  on  these  points,  examine  your  well 
and  its  surroundings  and  see  if  all  is  well  with  your  well.  In 
old  countries  and  crowded  centers  of  population  the  condi- 
tion in  this  respect  is  most  shocking.  It  would  seem  that 
neglect  which  borders  on  crime  could  hardly  go  further.  I 
quote  from  Buck's  Hygiene  :  "  Dr.  Simon  has  described 
this  common  and  deplorable  neglect  in  the  following  terse 
sentences  :  '  There  are  houses,  there  are  groups  of  houses, 
there  are  whole  villages,  there  are  considerable  sections  of 
towns,  there  are  even  entire  and  not  small  towns  where  gen- 
eral slovenliness  in  everything  which  relates  to  the  removal 
of  refuse  matters,  slovenliness  which  in  many  cases  amounts 
to  utter  bestiality  of  neglect,  is  the  local  habit  ;  where  within 
or  just  outside  each  house,  or  in  spaces  common  to  many 
houses,  lies  for  an  indefinite  time,  undergoing  foetid  decom- 
position, more  or  less  of  the  putrescible  refuse  which  home 
life  and  some  sorts  of  trade  life  produce  ;  excrement  of  man 
and  brute  and  garbage  of  all  sorts,  and  ponded  slop-water, 
sometimes  lying  bare  on  the  common  surface  ;  sometimes 
unintentionally  stored  out  of  sight  and  recollection  in  drains 
and  sewers,  which  cannot  carry  them  away  ;  sometimes  held 
in  receptacles  specially  provided  to  favor  accumulation,  as 
privy-pits  and  other  cesspools  for  excrement  and  slop-water, 
and  so-called  dust-bins  receiving  kitchen  refuse  and  other 
filth.  And  with  this  state  of  things,  be  it  on  large  or  small 
scale,  two  chief  sorts  of  danger  to  life  arise,  one,  volatile 
effluvia  from  the  refuse  pollute  the  surrounding  air  and 
everything  which  it  contains  ;  the  other,  that  the  liquid  parts 
of  refuse  pass  by  soakage  or  leakage  into  the  surrounding 
soil  to  mingle  there  of  course  in  whatever  water  the  soil 
yields,  and  in  certain  cases  thus  to  occasion  the  deadliest 
pollution  of  wells  and  springs.  To  a  really  immense  extent 
— to  an  extent  indeed  which  persons  unpracticed  in  sanitary 
inspection  could  scarcely  find  themselves  able  to  imagine, — 
dangers  of  these  two  sorts  are  prevailing  throughout  this 
country,  not  only  in  their  slighter  degrees,  but  in  degrees 
which  are  gross  and  scandalous,  and  very  often,  I  repeat, 
truly  bestial.  And  I  state  all  this  in  unequivocal  language, 
because  I  feel  that  if  the  new  sanitary  organization  of  the 
country  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  the  administrator,  local  or 
central,  must  begin  by  fully  recognizing  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  with  consciousness  that  in  many  instances  they  will 


have  to  introduce  for  the  first  time,  as  into  savage  life,  the 
rudiments  of  sanitary  civilization.'  " 

The  extent  to  which  soil  is  polluted  by  excreta  and  other 
refuse  matter,  in  the  rural  and  small  urban  districts  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  danger  of  the  contamination  of  drinking  water 
from  this  source,  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  the 
River  Polluting  Commission,  in  which  they  say  that  "  Esti- 
mating the  town  population  of  Great  Britain  at  about  fifteen 
millions,  the  remaining  twelve  millions  of  country  population 
derive  their  water  almost  exclusively  from  shallow  wells,  and 
these  are,  so  far  as  our  experience  extends,  almost  always 
horribly  polluted  by  sewage  and  by  animal  matters  of  the 
most  disgusting  origin.  The  common  practice  in  villages 
and  even  small  towns  is  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  water  supply  of  each  cottage  or  pair  of  cottages 
upon  the  premises.  In  the  little  yard  or  garden  attached  to 
each  tenement  or  pair  of  tenements  two  holes  are  dug  in  the 
porous  soil.  Into  one  of  these,  usually  the  shallower  of  the 
two,  all  the  filthy  liquids  of  the  house  are  discharged  ;  from 
the  other,  which  is  sunk  below  the  water  line  of  the  porous 
stratum,  the  water  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  purposes 
is  pumped.  These  two  holes  are  not  unfrequently  within 
twelve  feet  of  each  other  and  sometimes  even  closer.  The 
contents  of  the  filth-hole  or  cesspool  soak  away  through  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  mingle  with  the  water  below.  As  the 
contents  of  the  water-hole,  or  well,  are  pumped  out  they  are 
immediately  replenished  from  the  surrounding  disgusting 
mixture,  and  it  is  not  hence  very  surprising  to  be  assured 
that  such  a  well  does  not  become  dry  even  in  summer.  Un- 
fortunately, excrementitious  liquids,  especially  after  they  have 
soaked  through  a  few  feet  of  porous  soils,  do  not  impair  the 
palatability  of  the  water  ;  and  this  polluted  liquid  is  consumed 
year  after  year  without  a  suspicion  of  its  character,  until  the 
cesspool  and  well  receive  infected  sewage  and  then  an  out- 
break of  epidemic  disease  compels  attention  to  the  polluted 
water.  Indeed,  our  acquaintance  with  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  class  of  potable  waters  has  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  severe  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  among  the  persons  using  them." 

I  do  not  know  that  any  condition  at  all  corresponding  to 
this  can  be  found  in  Pontiac,  but  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  find  analogous  conditions  and  similar  results  elsewhere  in 
this  state.  I  could  detain  you  here  by  the  hour  to  detail 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  of  invalidism, 
of  prolonged  sickness  where  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  have  gone  lingeringly  down  to  death  because  of  a 
foul  well  ;  of  cases  of  typhoid  in  all  its  types  and  degrees,  that 
came  from  contaminated  wells.  These  cases  are  not  isolated 
and  exceptional,  but  scattered  broadcast  all  over  our  state. 
To  show  how  little  this  danger  is  suspected  I  exhibit  to  you 
a  specimen  of  water  from  the  public  pump  of  one  of  the 
thriving  villages  on  the  lake  shore,  and  on  applying  the  tests 
you  see  how  horribly  foul  this  water  is.  Yet  the  health 
authorities  of  this  village  had  no  suspicion  of  its  real  condi- 
tion, and  sent  the  water  for  examination  to  see  if  it  was  not 
good  water  to  supply  to  the  village  school.  If  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  town  pump,  what  is  probably  the  condition 
of  the  town  hearse  ?  As  I  look  into  one  community  after 
another  and  see  the  wreck  of  health  and  waste  of  life  from 
causes  completely  within  our  control,  my  heart  is  stirred. 
How  many  widows  are  this  night  wringing  their  hands  in 
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hopeless  grief :  how  many  orphans  arc  lifting  up  their  help- 
less and  imploring  hands,  because  the  well  and  its  surround- 
ings were  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  disease  and  death  had 
been   carried  into  the  household  by  the  bucketful  ? 

But  some  one  may  ask  by  way  of  objection  :  Is  it  just 
that  so  small  and  trilling  negligence  should  entail  so  dread- 
ful a  penalty  ?  Must  the  careless  surroundings  of  my  well, 
overlooked  and  forgotten  by  us  all,  bring  the  shadowing  wing 
of  the  angel  of  death  over  my  household  ?  Such  is  the  law 
of  sowing  and  reaping.  "  The  law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap 
more  than  you  sow.  Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit  ;  sow 
a  habit  and  you  reap  a  character  ;  sow  a  character  and  you 
reap  a  destiny."  In  like  manner  the  seed  of  a  broken  sewer, 
a  neglected  vault  and  a  soiled  well,  will  bring  its  natural  har- 
vest even  though  its  fruitage  may  bringdown  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Nature  has  no  compassion  nor  weak 
pity  ;  her  inflexible  and  inexorable  laws  are  written  on  two 
tables  of  stone — the  first,  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live;  the 
second,  Thou  shalt  not  do  that  lest  thou  die.  On  these  two 
tables  hang  all  the  laws  of  sanitation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  disturbance  of  nature's  balance  by 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  vegetable  growth  from  the  soil 
containing  the  water  supply.  Nature  has  placed  animal  life 
and  vegetable  life  in  reciprocal  relations  to  each  other  ;  or, 
rather,  we  may  say  that  they  are  in  opposite  scale-pans  in  the 
wonderful  balance  of  life.  The  worn-out  and  cast-off  ma- 
terial of  animal  life,  and  hence  excreted  from  it,  is  yet  the 
appropriate  and  grateful  food  of  vegetable  life.  The  ma- 
terials that  we  denominate  sanitary  filth,  so  destructive  to 
animal  life,  are  the  very  materials  required  for  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  vegetable  life.  Under  the  wonderful 
alchemy  of  vegetable  growth  they  are  transmitted  into  whole- 
some food  for  man  and  beast.  Plants  not  only  thrive  upon 
these  putrid  remains  of  animal  life,  and  transform  them  into 
valuable  food,  but  they  remove  dangers  which  otherwise 
threaten  animal  life.  It  is  only  when  this  balance  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  materials  which  should  give  fruitfulness  to 
field  and  garden  are  diverted  into  other  channels,  that  dis- 
ease comes  in  as  a  protest  against  the  disturbance  of  nature's 
harmonies.  From  poisonous  carbonic  acid  the  plant  extracts 
carbon  for  the  formation  of  its  own  tissue,  and  in  exchange 
for  this  poison  gives  us  back  life-sustaining  oxygen.  From 
organic  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  thrown  out  as  deadly 
waste  from  the  animal  system,  the  plant  forms  the  gluten  and 
albumen  which  build  up  muscle  and  brain.  I  repeat  it. 
The  poisonous  remains  of  animal  life  are  the  grateful  food 
of  vegetable  life,  and  under  its  agency  are  again  transformed 
into  food  for  animal  life.  Nature  has  thus  provided  for  these 
dual  and  reciprocal  forms  of  life  ;  each  feeds  and  protects 
the  other.  It  is  only  when  man  puts  asunder  what  God  has 
joined  together  that  cholera,  typhoid  and  diphtheria  step  in 
as  avenging  ministers  of  violated  law.  If  the  soil  is  charged 
with  the  waste  products  of  animal  life,  it  is  only  vegetable 
growth  that  can  remove  the  source  of  danger  and  preserve 
the  soil-water  from  contamination.  It  is  because  of  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  dense  vegetable  growth  that  the  soil 
of  cities  become  infected.  Crowded  cities  and  dense  centers 
of  population  are  unnatural,  and,  in  the  sense  of  contraven- 
ing nature's  plan,  are  abnormal.  They  bring  in  special 
sources  of  danger  because  they  rudely  disturb  this  reciprocal 
relation  of  the  two  forms  of  life.     The  soil  becomes  charged 


with  decomposing  organic  matter — nitrates,  nitrites  and  albu- 
minoid ammonia  accumulate  in  the  soil,  and  the  water 
becomes  charged  with  these  soluble  materials  and  thus  be- 
comes fitted  to  propagate  any  germs  of  specific  poison,  until 
an  outbreak   of   some  epidemic  calls  attention  to  the  dan- 


ger. 


When  we  place  ourselves  in  abnormal  relations  we  should 
take  special  precautions  for  our  own  protection.  As  the 
country  grows  older  and  towns  and  cities  increase,  we  must 
be  more  and  more  upon  our  guard  against  new  sources  of 
danger.  As  long  as  possible  we  should  place  ourselves 
under  the  green  flag  of  nature's  protection.  Let  the  villager 
and  citizen  cherish  his  trees  and  grass-plot,  not  only  as  things 
of  beauty  but  protecting  angels  of  the  household.  I  often 
think  of  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  figure  which  St.  John 
gives  in  Revelation  :  "  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal ;  *  *  *  on  either  side  of  the 
river  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  *  *  *  and  the  leaves  or  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Blessed  trees  of 
life,  whose  leaves  even  here  on  earth  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  R.  C.  Kedzie. 

THE  HARTFORD  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I. 

The  Hartford  Public  High  School  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  January  24,  1882,  and  a  new  building  is  now  being  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,000,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
George  Keller,  Architect.  A  full  description  of  the  build- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  its  heating  and  ventilation,  is 
given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Health.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  The  Sanitary  News 
reproduces  the  cuts  illustrating  the  heating  and  the  ventila- 
tion, with  such  portion  of  the  description  as  is  necessary. 
The  building  measures  on  the  ground  236  feet  in  length  and 
averages  95  feet  in  width,  covering  over  22,000  square  feet. 
The  plans  themselves  show  the  arrangement.  The  ward- 
robes for  each  class  are  arranged  conveniently  near  each 
group  of  rooms,  and  the  water-closets  are  planned  entirely 
outside  the  occupied  part  of  the  building.  Separate  closets 
are  provided  level  with  each  floor  so  that  the  scholars  are 
not  obliged  to  descend  or  mount  stairs  to  reach  them.  There 
are  five  exits  from  the  building.  The  building  is  two  stories 
high,  with  an  attic  and  basement.  Each  class-room  contains 
between  fifty  and  sixty  scholars,  and  it  is  proposed  to  venti- 
late each  room  with  a  supply  of  fresh  air  amounting  to  thirty 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  scholar.  To  accomplish  this 
the  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  air  is  to  admit  the 
fresh  air,  after  it  has  been  adequately  heated,  at  an  opening 
placed  at  the  back  or  inner  wall  of  each  room  remote  from 
the  windows  and  cool  outside  walls,  the  effective  cooling 
average  surface  of  which — windows  and  walls — being  as  near 
equidistant  from  the  point  of  admission  of  warm  air  as  the 
form  of  the  room  will  permit.  This  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  warm  air  is  placed  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor, 
so  that  the  incoming  current  is  not  thrown  upon  any  person 
standing  near  the  opening.  The  direction  of  inflow  will  be 
made  toward  the  windows,  at  the  same  time  rising  toward  the 
ceiling.  The  warm  air,  it  is  claimed,  receives  guidance  from 
the  outlet  of  the  flue  and  is  also  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  windows  and  outside  walls  in  demanding  a  greater  or 
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less  supply  of  air  for  the  downward  currents  against  or  near 
them. 

The  provision  for  the  extraction  of  air  is  to  withdraw  the 
cooler  and  partially-vitiated  air  from  the  surface  of  the  floor 
through  openings  to  flues  placed  as  near  the  inner  walls  of 
the  rooms  as  practicable.  The  cold  sheet  of  air  traversing 
the  panes  of  glass  is  intercepted  before  it  falls  or  follows  the 
wall  to  the  floor  by  a  broad  and  level  window  seat,  which 
throws  the  air  inward  to  mingle  with  the  warmer  air  of  the 
room.  Supplementary  steam-pipes  are  run  under  the  win- 
dows the  whole  width  of  the  room  to  counteract  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  glass.  These  general  features  are  sufficiently 
well  shown  in  the  illustrations.  More  of  the  details,  with 
illustrative  diagrams,  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News. 

THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR. 

R.  W.  Bates  has  just  received  from  London  two  remarkably  fine 
pieces  of  stained  glass  which  were  made  from  his  own  designs  and 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  doors  of  a  private  residence  in  this 
city.  The  motive  of  the  design  is  found  in  the  oft-quoted  line  "  Welcome 
the  coming,  speed  the  parting,  guest."  Above  and  below  the  central 
decoration  is  a  Venetian  lattice-work  design  with  small  yellow  flowers. 
The  tints  in  these  squares  are  very  delicate,  varying  from  white  to  blush, 
pale  green,  and  faint  blue  and  yellow.  In  one  panel,  the  figure  of  a 
stately,  gracious  woman  stands  on  a  doorstep.  Behind  her  is  seen  the 
vine-wreathed  entrance,  and  the  open  door.  A  fine  effect  of  color  is 
shown  in  a  blue  jar  with  a  tall,  blossoming  plant.  The  figure  wears  a 
Marguerite  costume,  and  in  the  pose  and  the  expression  of  the  clearly- 
defined  face,  as  she  stands  with  hands  extended  in  welcome,  a  generous, 
graceful  hospitality  is  finely  expressed.  The  other  panel  shows  a  simi- 
lar figure  in  picturesque  costume  standing  on  a  broad  step  just  outside  a 
house  entrance,  waving  a  scarf  in  token  of  farewell  and  good  speed.  The 


same  gracious  dignity  is  shown  in  this  figure.  The  work  is  brilliant,  yet 
entirely  harmonious  in  color,  accurate  in  detail,  and  clear  in  expression. 
The  faces  and  hands  are  as  perfect  as  in  an  engraving,  having  been  care- 
fully etched  with  a  steel  needle.  Mr.  Bates  is  preparing  the  woodwork 
and  furnishings  for  a  Moorish  room  in  a  Chicago  residence.  The  dado 
is  of  ebony  with  mahogany  panels,  and  the  wall  space  is  divided  into 
panels  by  slender  columns  and  Moorish  arches  of  ebony.  These  panels 
are  covered  with  a  brocaded  fabric  of  olive  and  gold,  with  an  oriental 
device  in  applique  just  below  the  arch.  Over  the  doors  are  crescent- 
shaped  fields  showing  paintings  of  Arab  scenes  on  pebbled  gold  grounds. 
The  design  for  the  rug  which  covers  the  floor  was  adapted  from  a  beau- 
tifully-enriched cover  of  a  Koran  which  was  made  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury. The  furniture  is  upholstered  in  a  lampas  sultan,  having  a  charac- 
teristic design  in  red  and  gold  on  a  black  ground.  This  fabric  is  very 
sumptuous,  the  metal  thread  giving  it  a  stiffness  and  glitter  which  are 
consistently  oriental.  The  frames  of  sofa  and  chairs  are  covered  with 
crimson  plush  in  the  new  shell,  or  mottled  effect,  giving  an  admirable 
play  of  light  in  its  changing  shades.  The  backs  of  the  chairs  are  set 
into  these  plush  frames  with  the  effect  of  a  cushion,  and  are  novel  and 
unique  in  design.  The  ends  of  the  square,  back  and  arms  are  finished 
by  large  balls  of  crimson  silk,  over  which  is  a  network  of  gold  cord. 
Two  smaller  chairs  are  of  polished  beech,  enameled,  and  carved  in  a 
Moorish  fretwork. 


*       * 


At  the  Decorative  Art  Society's  recent  exhibition  of  art  needlework, 
some  excellent  fabrics  and  designs  were  shown.  An  effective  material 
for  portieres  and  curtains  is  a  silk  sheeting  of  bright  copper  color,  its 
rich  surface  needing  no  other  decoration  than  its  heavy  folds,  which  take 
the  light  with  rare  effect.  A  hanging  of  this  material,  which  is  also 
shown  in  antique  blue,  lined  with  Japanese  chintz,  is  very  elegant  and 
effective.  Some  curtain  draperies  made  at  the  Society's  rooms  for  a  fine 
private  residence  in  this  city,  are  of  terra  cotta  silk  sheeting,  ornamented 
with  applied  discs  in  terra  cotta  and  antique  blue,  on  which  arc  em- 
broidered designs.  In  the  edge  of  each  curtain  at  regular  intervals  eye- 
let holes  are  worked,  a  silk  cord  being  passed  through  each,  finished 
with  a  ball  at  one  end  and  a  tassel  at  the  other,  and  tied   loosely.      Cur- 


IO 
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tains  of  yellow  silk  gauze  intended  for  vestibule  windows  have  a  stained- 
glass  design  worked  in  outline.  A  number  of  slumber  pillows  for  the 
backs  of  chairs  show  pleasing  combinations  of  color.  These  pillows  are 
in  the  form  of  rolls  held  in  place  by  silk  cords  which  pass  round  the 
chair  back.  One  has  a  center  of  copper  plush  with  ends  of  ivory  silk 
sheeting  embroidered  with  pine  cones.  These  ends  are  drawn  together 
and  finished  with  Huffy  silk  balls.  Another  pillow  is  of  peacock  blue 
plush  with  ends  of  old  gold  having  an  applique  design  of  the  plush  edged 
with  gold  cord.  One  of  dull  pink  plush,  gathered  to  form  a  puff,  has 
ends  of  olive,  embroidered  in  a  floral  design  in  the  same  shades.  A  set 
of  bedroom  hangings  of  linen  cheesecloth  has  a  border  of  drawn  work 
through  which  threads  of  blue  crewel  are  run,  the  draperies  being  pow- 
dered with  wild  roses  done  in  outline,  the  whole  forming  a  very  cool  and 
dainty  garniture.  A  bedspread  of  white  Bulgarian  cloth  is  ornamented 
with  a  conventional  design  in  old  blues,  and  bordered  by  a  band  of  blue 
plush. 


* 
*       * 


A  COTTAGE  recently  built  in  a  suburban  town  has  been  inexpensively 
and  artistically  furnished  without  any  help  from  the  professional  deco- 
rator. Harmony  and  fitness  of  design  intelligently  carried  out  by  the 
occupants  have  resulted  in  admirable  effects,  suggesting  many  possibili- 
ties for  good  decoration  at  moderate  cost,  the  working  out  of  which  will 
afford  real  pleasure.  The  walls  of  the  parlor  are  painted  in  Pompeiian 
red,  with  a  frieze  of  straw  matting  in  the  natural  grass  color,  on  which 
are  painted  cattail  flags,  grasses  and  yellow  lilies.  The  carpet  is  red 
matting,  the  furniture  is  good  in  shape  and  well  made,  and  is  covered 
with  the  best  quality  of  cretonne.  The  dining-room  has  a  painted  floor 
of  peacock  blue  and  a  dado  of  matting  on  which  is  boldly  painted  a  vine 
with  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.  The  wall  space  is  covered  with  mat- 
ting divided  by  bamboo  rods  into  panels  of  different  shapes,  in  which  are 
bright  Japanese  decorations.  The  frieze  is  composed  of  small  Japanese 
parasols,  fans  and  pictures  arranged  in  artistic  disorder.  Over  the  man- 
tel is  a  deep  window,  around  which  are  shelves  for  China  and  bric-a-brac. 
The  hall  dado  is  composed  of  large  parasols  placed  flat  against  the  wall, 
forming  a  series  of  brilliant  and  effective  discs.  Much  of  this  decora- 
tion, which  is  excellent  for  a  country  house,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
city,  but  the  thought  it  suggests  regarding  the  application  of  feminine 
amateur  effort  to  something  more  satisfactory  than  meaningless  plaques 
or  poor  copies  of  impossible  landscapes  is  valuable.  If  women  must 
paint  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  decorate  their  walls  and  ceilings  with 
freely-drawn  floral  or  conventional  forms,  and  many  who  have  produced 
nothing  but  servile  copies,  will  develop  a  power  of  original  thought  and 
expression  which  will  give  their  work  a  new  value,  and  prove  that  there 
is  in  them  some  possibility  of  growth. 


* 

*  * 

A  GREAT  variety  of  woods  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture this  season.  Walnut  still  remains  in  favor,  and  is  quite  expensive. 
Mahogany  is  also  much  used,  the  variety  known  as  San  Domingo  mahog- 
any being  very  desirable.  It  has  an  excellent  yellow  tone  growing  richer 
and  darker  with  age.  Amaranth  is  among  the  rarer  varieties,  its  beauti- 
ful purple  surface  taking  a  high  polish,  and  carving  finely.  Leopard- 
wood  shows  a  yellowish  ground  with  darker  spots  and  is  rich  and  effective 
for  screen  frames  or  panels.  Butternut  resembles  oak,  and  takes  a  carved 
decoration  well.  Satin-wood  is  much  used,  and  cherry  is  quite  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  mahogany.  Unstained  cherry  is  a  yellowish  brown 
color  and  can  be  used  with  good  effect.  Ebony  is  somewhat  out  of  favor, 
the  genuine  wood  being  very  expensive,  while  the  imitations  are  always 

unserviceable  and  disappointing. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  J.  Cowan,  of  Liverpool,  has  perfected  a  process  for  making 
what  he  calls  hydrographic  wood  carving.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  decorative  art  :  "  The  operator  uses  dies  of  any  suitable 
pattern,  and  impresses  them  upon  the  wood  to  be  ornamented,  somewhat 
after  the  method  adopted  for  striking  metals.  These  compress  the  fibre 
in  those  places  which  come  under  the  pressure  of  the  die,  and  leave  a 
fac-simile  in  intaglio  of  the  design.  The  depth  of  the  impression  can 
be  regulated  as  required.  By  means  of  a  plane  the  surface  of  the  wood 
is  next  completely  smoothed  until  it  presents  a  level  surface.  The  wood 
is  next  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  water  and  steam.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  those  parts  where  the  fibre  has  been  pressed  swell  up,  and  the 
design  is  reproduced  in  strong  relief."  Some  of  the  work  is  said  to  be 
excellent. 


1!k\ss  finishings  and  decorations  are  applied  to  many  articles  of 
furniture,  the  popular  craze  at  present  being  for  metal  ornamentation. 
Brass  rails  around  the  edges  of  tables,  brass  claw  feet  and  balls,  and 
brass  panels  are  combined  with  every  variety  of  wood  used  for  furniture, 
though  they  are  most  effective  with  ebony  or  mahogany. 


* 
#        * 


Chair  tidies  and  covers  for  small  square  tables  may  be  made  of 
hem-stitched  linen  handkerchiefs  edged  with  lace  and  embroidered  in 
silks  with  a  design  in  outline.  Where  fine  black  silk  is  used,  the  effect 
is  as  clear  and  delicate  as  if  the  design  were  etched  on  the  linen  with  ink. 


* 
*       * 


TABLE  scarfs  and  mantel  lambrequins  of  the  cord  used  for  macreme 
lace  are  crocheted  in  broad  open  stripes  through  which  bright  ribbons 
are  run.  They  are  quite  as  effective  as  the  iace  and  much  more  easily 
made. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


THE  MASTER  PLUMBER'S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  first  annual  reception  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumber's  Associ- 
ation, on  the  evening  of  April  20,  was  successful  far  beyond  expectation. 
Between  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  Those  in  a  position  to  know  say  it  was  the  best  conducted 
and  most  enjoyable  entertainment  ever  given  in  Grand  Army  Hall.  Be- 
sides the  master  plumbers  of  this  city  with  their  wives  and  fair  daughters, 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  mercantile  houses,  who  have  business 
or  personal  relations  with  the  plumbers,  were  in  attendance  ;  Mr.  George 
Lyons  represented  the  Milwaukee  plumbers,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
other  specially-invited  guests.  The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  occu- 
pied with  a  musical  and  literary  programme.  The  guests  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  who,  after  a 
pleasant  address,  introduced  the  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Daniel 
J.  Rock,  who  was  referred  to  as  the  "  Rock  of  Our  Salvation."  Mr. 
Rock  expressed  himself  as  extremely  gratified  at  the  large  attendance 
and  the  interest  shown  in  the  plumber's  work  and  welfare.  He  referred 
to  the  object  of  the  Association  to  establish  a  closer  business  and  social 
relation  between  plumbers,  and  to  benefit  its  members  by  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding and  enforcement  of  principles,  rules  and  regulations  for 
transacting  the  business  of  plumbing  and  sewerage,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  health.  This  was  to  be  done  by  separating  and  distinguish- 
ing themselves  from  those  who  are  deficient  in  mechanical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  by  any  other  lawful  and  honorable  means. 
They  should  maintain  that  high  and  honorable  standing  among  the  me- 
chanical industries  of  the  State  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rock's  address,  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Rock  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray,  respectively,  were 
surprised  by  the  presentation  to  them  of  two  handsome  gold  badges, 
after  the  design  of  the  Association  badge.  These  were  presented  in 
recognition  of  the  faithful  and  fruitful  services  of  these  gentlemen  as  the 
Association's  officers. 

Before  and  during  the  time  of  the  dancing,  which  succeeded  the 
exercises  outlined  above,  an  elegant  collation  was  served.  Among  the 
figures  on  the  dancing  programme  were  the  following  :  Grand  march, 
"Chicago  Master  Plumber's  Association";  quadrille,  "Our  President"; 
waltz,  "Sewer-Gas";  quadrille  lanciers,  "Health  Department";  waltz 
and  schottische,  "Our  Officers";  Virginia  reel,  "New  York  Master 
Plumbers' Association";  quadrille,  "  Sanitary ";  Prairie  Queen,  "Plumb- 
ers' Own";  quadrille,  "Our  Wives,  Our  Helpers";  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
"  Our  Aldermen." 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  whose  efforts  the  success  of 
the  entertainment  was  principally  due,  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  Young, 
D.  Bain  and  J.  S.  Bassett. 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN  SEWAGE  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 

This  book,  the  announcement  of  whose  publication  was  made  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  The  Sanitary  News,  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  was  written  by  Edward  Monson  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  sewage  of  the  great  city  of  London 
might  be  readily  and  inoffensively  disposed  of  and  utilized.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Chicago  must  give  attention  to  this  matter  from  a  differ- 
ent stand-point  than  it  does  now,  and  the  experience  and  suggestions  of 
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Other  cities  will  be  of  value.  Chicago  sewage  can  not  be  indefinitely 
turned  into  a  small  canal  and  sent  down  through  the  center  of  a  great 
Stale,  contaminating  the  water  used  by  half  a  hundred  other  cities 
and  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  portion  of  three  or  four  States. 

Mr.  Monson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disposal  of  the  sew- 
age of  London  has  always  been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  old  plan 
was  to  store  the  sewage  in  cesspools,  constructed  in  yards  and  gardens 
and  sometimes  under  houses.  It  was  next  turned  into  the  Thames,  and 
it  is  by  the  present  system  moved  on  and  turned  into  the  river  lower 
down,  sludge  and  all,  without  any  treatment  whatever.  The  effect  of 
this  is  that  the  river  is  polluted  to  an  alarming  extent  ;  shoals  are  formed 
which  impede  navigation,  and  the  sewage  filth  is  being  constantly  cast 
upon  the  river  banks.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  Chicago  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  will  certainly  so  continue  so  long  as  the  sewage  of  the  city  is 
cast  into  the  river  without  treatment.  The  river  has  to  be  repeatedly 
dredged  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  small  vessels,  and  the  accumulations 
along  the  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stock  Yards  are  a  crowning  nuis- 
ance. The  operation  of  the  new  pumping-works  will  not  prevent  this 
deposition  upon  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  accumulation  along  its 
banks. 

Mr.  Monson's  remedy  for  the  London  nuisance  is  a  system  of  util- 
ization. At  present  London  is  drained  by  the  combined  system  of  sew- 
erage. The  whole  of  the  sewage  from  the  entire  district  north  of  the 
Thames  is  brought  to  a  point  at  Abbey  Mills,  and  the  low-level  sewage 
is  lifted  to  a  height  of  thirty-six  feet  into  the  outfall  sewer,  so  as  to  be 
on  the  same  level  as  the  sewage  of  the  hi»h  and  mid-level  sewers.  From 
this  point  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  to  near  Barking  Creek,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  and  in  this  are  laid  three  separate  large  outfall 
sewers,  through  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  Thames  at  the 
ebb-tide.  During  the  flow  of  the  tide  the  sewage  is  stored  in  a  large 
reservoir,  and  during  a  storm  can  be,  and  is,  discharged  directly  into  the 
Thames  within  the  metropolis  by  means  of  connections  with  the  river 
called  storm  overflows,  and  it  can  be  pumped  into  the  river.  The  sew- 
ers for  the  most  part  are  constructed  of  brick,  but  some  are  made  of 
concrete.  They  are  ventilated  by  means  of  gratings  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  streets,  and  there  are  side  entrances  which  are  placed  under  the 
paths.  The  low-level  sewers,  constructed  at  a  level  sufficiently  low  to 
pass  under  the  existing  outfall  sewers,  have  no  available  outlet  except  by 
pumping.  In  fact,  they  are  simply  sewerage  reservoirs.  "  They  are  the 
sludge  chambers  of  the  metropolis,  and  receive  the  filth  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  They  are  elongated  cesspools  and  unquestionably  sewers  of 
deposit.  Not  being  in  duplicate  they  are  never  emptied.  The  sewage, 
therefore,  becomes  putrid  and  offensive,  and  the  smell  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  complaint."  Mr.  Monson  holds  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage  economically  it  must  be  brought  into  a  small  compass  by  the  use 
of  the  separate  system.  As  it  is,  the  city  has  to  pay  for  purifying,  con- 
veying, pumping  and  storing  it  at  so  much  per  million  gallons,  and  every 
gallon  of  water  with  which  the  sewage  is  diluted  adds  to  the  cost,  and, 
besides,  the  clean  wrater  is  lost  to  the  community.  He  would  make  three 
separate  sewage  districts,  in  that  portion  of  the  city  north  of  the  Thames, 
for  the  high-level,  middle-level  and  low-level  sewers,  the  high-level  sew- 
age to  be  diverted  and  disposed  of  by  gravitation  in  the  direction  of 
Leyton  ;  the  middle-level  sewage  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  last,  and  the  low-level  to  be  pumped  into  Essex  in  the  direction  of 
Barking  ;  and  he  would  construct  works  to  clarify  the  sewage  with  lime 
and  afterward  purify  it  by  passing  it  through  the  soil.  He  would  separ- 
ate the  drift  by  catch-pits,  remove  it  from  the  works  and  shoot  it  to  waste 
until  some  use  could  be  found  for  it.  The  night-soil  and  coarse  floating 
matter  he  would  remove  by  screening  and  sell  it  for  manure.  For  this 
purpose  he  wouid  remove  it  in  barges  or  by  railway,  and  establish  depots 
for  the  sale  of  it,  or  take  land  to  utilize  it.  Part  of  the  fine  sewage  mud 
he  would  pump  into  brick-fields  and  utilize  it  in  making  stock  bricks  ; 
the  remainder  he  would  pump  on  to  the  marshes  to  raise  the  ground  and 
afterward  utilize  the  ground  for  market-gardens,  or  he  would  let  the  mud 
lie  until  the  organic  matter  had  rotted,  when  it  might  be  removed  and 
utilized  for  dressing  gardens  and  fields.  With  such  means  of  disposal 
he  holds  that  there  is  no  pretense  for  saying  that  the  sewage  can  not 
be  dealt  with  by  precipitation  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  sludge,  for 
the  whole  of  it  can  be  disposed  of  immediately  without  loss,  supposing 
there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
solids  which  are  extracted  from  the  sewage  for   the   purpose  of  purifica- 


tion ;  the  consequence  is  that  large  quantities  have  accumulated  at 
various  sewage  works.  At  Leicester  there  is  an  accumulation  of  about 
thirty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  this  refuse.  At  Leeds  things  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  a  large  quantity  of  sewage  mud  having  accumulated,  and  the 
land  available  for  its  reception  being  all  occupied,  men  were  recently 
employed  to  dig  it  out  of  the  pits  and  stack  it  on  the  sides  ;  but  still  this 
did  not  prevent  its  accumulation.  At  Birmingham  the  sludge  is  disposed 
of  by  digging  it  into  the  ground  at  a  cost  of  about  ^1,300  per  annum, 
for  labor  only,  besides  the  cost  of  land,  which  is  a  very  considerable 
item,  ninety  acres  being  required  every  year  for  this  purpose  ;  if  this 
process  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time  the  surface  will  become  one  mass 
of  sewage  filth.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  would  rot  away  in  two 
years  so  that  the  land  could  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  this  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case. 

FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    CONNECTICUT    STATE    BOARD    OF 

HEALTH. 

Typographically  this  is  an  unusually  attractive  volume,  and,  to  the 
sanitarian,  no  less  interesting  in  its  contents.  It  is  a  volume  of  328 
pages,  to  which  is  appended  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881.  The  report  proper 
covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1882,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  valuable  orig- 
inal papers  on  a  number  of  sanitary  topics  by  men  of  well-known  repu- 
tation. Among  these  are  the  following:  "Hatting  as  Affecting  the 
Health  of  Operatives,"  by  L.  Dennis,  M.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  "San- 
itary Arrangements  of  the  New  Hospital  Buildings  at  Middletown,"  A.  M. 
Shaw,  M.  D.;  "Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Science," 
Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer  ;  "  Microscopical  Examination  of  Potable  Waters  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,"  William  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.;  "Milk  as  a  Medi- 
um for  the  Transmission  of  Disease,"  C.W.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.;  "Some 
of  the  Organic  Impurities  of  Drinking  Water,"  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  M. 
D.;  "Heating  and  Ventilation  of  the  Hartford  High  School,"  George 
Keller;  "Impure  Ice,"  C.W.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  etc.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  review  to  go  into  details  with  reference 
to  these  valuable  papers — they  ought  to  be -read  in  full.  The  "general 
report"  was  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
who  reviews  the  leading  features  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the  year.  He 
finds  that  substantial  gains  and  important  advances  have  been  made  in 
different  departments.  A  proof  of  advance  in  public  hygiene  is  the  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  health  and  sanitary 
science.  He  finds  that  the  attitude  of  plumbers  toward  sanitarians  indi- 
cates substantial  progress.  "Even  when  not  compelled  by  law,  the 
plumbers  are  voluntarily  investigating  the  relations  of  traps  and  drains 
to  sewer-gases,  and  the  proper  ventilation  of  house  drains,  and  are  mas- 
tering some  of  the  laws  of  health  relating  to  their  special  work;  so  that 
while  a  few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  plumber  that  could 
properly  trap  and  ventilate  the  fixtures  and  drains  of  a  house  without 
the  constant  superintendence  of  an  expert,  or  a  sanitary  engineer,  and 
even  when  supplied  with  proper  instructions  would  return  to  old  methods 
and  declare  the  impossibility  of  any  other,  now  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
one  that  is  well  qualified  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  whole  work,  and  that 
has  a  fair  idea  of  the  evils  to  be  overcome  and  the  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  results."  Special  investigations  by  the  Board 
were  more  frequent  than  ever  before  in  its  history-  The  subjects  ex- 
tended into  nearly  every  branch  of  sanitary  science.  The  pollution  of 
wells,  lead  poisoning  by  conveying  spring  water  long  distances  in  lead 
pipes,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  in  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods, unsanitary  surroundings  of  manufacturing  establishments,  nuis- 
ances caused  by  slaughter-houses,  privies,  cesspools,  neglected  filth  and 
other  causes,  errors  in  the  disposal  of  excrementitious  and  other  waste 
products  that,  by  putrefactive  decay,  were  polluting  the  soil  or  water, 
were  subjects  that  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD     OF     HEALTH    OF    KANSAS    CUV. 

This  document,  the  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Sanitary  News,  indicates  a  highly  commendable  in- 
terest in  sanitary  matters  in  the  new  Chicago  of  the  West  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  John  Fee,  City  Physician  and  Sanitary  Superintendent,  and 
covers  the  year  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  of  the  city  was  14.5,  on  a 
basis  of  seventy  thousand  population.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  from  small-pox.  This  gives  the  doctor  occasion  to 
enter  into  details  with  reference  to  this  scourge,  and.his  efforts  to  enforce 
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vaccination,  which  he  found  effectual  in  checking  the  disease.  But  he 
liiiils  thai  the  city  is  in  fault,  as  most  other  cities  and  communities — and 
even  individuals — are,  in  neglecting  sanitary  precautions  generally!     That 

he  infill  impress  the  City  Government  more  effectually  with  a  sense  of 
its  duties  in  this  direction  he  senl  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  health  offi- 
cers  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  State  Hoards  of  health,  for  information  relating  to  their  experience 
with  small-pox,  sewers,  sewer-gas,  plumbing  and  house  connections  with 
sewers,  disposal  of  garbage,  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  adulteration,  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  zymotic  diseases,  methods  of  tabulating  vital 
statistics,  etc.,  and  the  responses,  which  were  quite  explicit,  are  printed 
in  the  report.  Dr.  Fee  notes  a  serious  fault  in  the  construction  of  the 
street  sewers  in  the  omission  of  perforated  man-hole  covers  for  ventila- 
tion, although  the  present  City  Engineer  is  now  putting  them  in  at  every 
three  hundred  feel  of  new  sewers  constructed.  He  recommends  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  prohibit  any  plumbing  for  house  drain- 
age unless  the  plans  and  specifications  shall  have  been  approved  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  City  Physician  and  City  Engineer,  lie  rightly 
concludes  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  now  than 
to  wait  some  years  and  then  have  to  tear  out  half  the  plumbing  in  the 
city.  The  pollution  of  soil  and  water  is  referred  to  and  with  an  emphasis 
which  ought  to  command  immedir.te  attention,  lie  says:  "As  a  re- 
sult of  this  pollution  of  the  soil,  every  foot  of  earth  underlying  and  sur- 
rounding the  dwellings  of  this  city  will  in  time  be  contaminated  with 
this  tilth,  holding  in  itself  the  germs  of  all  diseases,  and  able  by  putre- 
factive changes  to  evolve  the  infection  of  almost  ever}-  malady.  lint 
this  is  not  all.  This  liquid  tilth  courses  down  beneath  the  soil  ;  it  seeks 
every  crevice  in  the  rocks  ;  it  mingles  with  every  drop  of  water  ;  it 
bubbles  up  into  every  spring,  Hows  into  every  well,  leaks  into  every  cel- 
lar and  cistern,  drains  into  every  pond,  and  saturates  the  foundation 
of  every  house  built  on  made  ground,  so  that  everything  that  is  touched 
or  drank  is  polluted."  The  polluting  agencies  referred  to  are  excrement  and 
slops  winch  are  "  constantly  thrown  around  dwellings."  This  ought  to 
teach  people  living  in  villages  and  even  farm-houses,  where  such  practice 
is  common,  a  lesson  which  may  be  dearly  learned  by  experience.  Dr. 
Fee  recommends  that  the  use  of  all  cesspools  be  prohibited,  as  well  as 
the  cutting  of  ice,  to  be  used  even  for  "cooling  purposes  only,"  from 
the  ponds  which  are  the  natural  receptacles  of  filth. 

THE   AMERICAN    FURNITURE    GAZETTE. 

The  issue  of  this  periodical  for  April  15,  1883,  is  accompanied  by  a 
"  Spring  Extra,"  which  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  production.  It  con- 
tains interesting  articles  on  "Old  Chicago,"  "Street  Impressions," 
"  Hearth  and  Hall,"  "The  Living  Rooms,"  etc.  But  the  special  merit 
consists  in  the  illustrations  and  the  typography.  The  hundred  pages  of 
advertisements  are  printed  in  beautiful  colors,  and  can  not  fail  to  attract 
as  much  attention  as  the  literary  matter  itself.  Its  motto  is,  "Home 
Building  and  Home  Furnishing  in  the  West."  The  illustrations  are  by 
Paul  C.  Lautrup,  and  the  initials  by  Miss  Minnie  Wright. 

THE    POPULAR    SCIENCE   MONTHLY    FOR   MAY,    1883. 

"  Ninety-four  thousand  persons,"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  in  the  opening 
article  of  the  April  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "die  every  year  in  the 
United  States  of  consumption,"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  show  how  this  fa- 
tality may  be  materially  lessened  and  the  frequency  of  the  disease  reduced 
by  the  rational  employment  of  ' '  The  Remedies  of  Nature  "  The  arti- 
cle is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  hygienic  treatment  of  prevalent  disor- 
ders.    Other  articles  in  this  number  are  equally  valuable. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

"  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  November  30,  1882,  with  the  Registration 
Report.  1881,  relating  to  Births,  Marriages  and  Divorces."  Printed  by 
Order  of  the  Legislature;  Hartford,  Conn.  C.  YV.  Chamberlain,  M.  I)., 
secretary. 

"  Financial  Report,"  City  of  Dubuque,  1883,  including  reports  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney,  Engineer,  Mar- 
shal, and  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

"  Brighton  As  It  Is."    1882.     John  Beal  &  Co.,  Brighton,  England. 

"Spring  Extra  of  the  American  Furniture  Gazette."  Vol.  5,  No. 
9.     Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


THE  Kuttan  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city  has  closed  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  Mankato,  Minne- 
sota, Normal  School  building, the  new  school  buildings  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  and  Marengo  and  Grand  Crossing,  Illinois. 
The  dwelling  house  of  John  Edwards,  at  Minneapolis,  will  also  be  sup- 
plied with  the  Kuttan  system.  The  Grand  Crossing  school  building  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

THE  National  Scientific  Association  has  changed  its  local  office  from 
No.  y7  Clark  street  to  Rooms  19  and  20,  Nos.  174  to  192  Dearborn  street, 
and  its  Washington  office  to  Room  31   Le  Droit  Building. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  commenced  work  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Adams  street  and  Michigan  avenue  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
its  $500,000  office  building  on  that  corner.  In  architecture  the  building 
will  be  modern  Gothic.  It  will  be  ten  stories  high  and  120x170  feet  in 
size.  It  will  be  strictly  lire-proof.  The  first  and  second  stories  will  be 
in  rock-faced  red  granite,  and  the  remainder  in  Philadelphia  pressed 
brick  and  terra  cotta. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Open  Board  of  Trade  will  erect  a  fine  build- 
ing on  Clark  street  near  Jackson,  fronting  also  on  Pacific  avenue,  opposite 
the  new  Board  of  Trade  building.  This  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
other  magnificent  structures  projected  and  being  built  in  that  vicinity. 

BUILDING    PERMITS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  in  the  cities  indicated  for 
which  permits  have  been  granted  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  giving  location,  size,  cost  and  name  of  owner  ;  all  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

CHICAGO. 

19  Waldo  place,  3-story  dwelling  20x38,  84,000;  Mrs.  C.  McCauley. 
96  Lull  place,  2-story  flats,  21x43,  $2,500;  Mrs.  Bell  Day. 

87  to  93  N.  Oakley  st.,  2-story  flats,  75x30,  86,000;  P.  Hursen. 
775  Superior  St.,  2-story  flats,  20x40,  82,000;  P.  Hayes. 

20  Walton  place,  2-story  dwelling,  23x74,  $12,000;  H.  H.  Gardner. 
3564  S.  Halsted  st..  3-story  dwelling,  2(1x66,  $6,000;  John  Wiese. 
243  S.  Water  St.,  4-story  store,  18x75,  $4,500;  Thomas  Hoyne. 

25  Clinton  St.,  4-story  factory,  250x50,  $80,000;  Western  Electric  Co. 

272  to  282  N.  Clark  st.,  6  4-story  stores  and  flats,  119x70,  $36,000;  W.  T.  Birch. 

8839  Wentworth  aw,  2-story  dwelling,  20x35,  $2,000;  M.  Curtin. 

1071  Monroe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x52,  $3,500;  R.  Hanish. 

Clybourn  av.  and  A  St.,  3-story  factory,  40x70,  $15,000;  N.  W.  Parlor  Suite  Manfg.  Co. 

188  and  188 V2  Walnut  St.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  50x50,  $6,000;  E.  S.  Brewer. 

21  to  31  N.  Elizabeth  St..  3  2-story  dwellings.  44x54,  $8,000;  Monroe  Frank. 
617  Center  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x54,  $3,500;  John  Slapoh. 

251  May  St..  2-story  dwelling,  2(1x44,  $3,000;  Thomas  Hughes. 

115  Twenty-first  St..  2-story  dwelling,  24x30,  $2,000;  Peter  Hemmerslone. 

103  X.  Elizabeth  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  25x36,  $3,500;  C.  E.  Watkins. 

(iil2  W.  Twentieth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x40,  $2,800;  A.  O.  Laughlin. 

705  W.  Twenty-first  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x45,  $2,400;  Mary  Whonley. 

262(1  and  2622  State  St..  2-story  dwelling,  36x50. $6, 000;  C.  V.  Waite. 

678  La  Salle  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  58x40,  $2(l.(K)(l;  R.  Lindblom. 

328  Humsey  st.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x53,  83,000;  Wm.  M.  Kumerling. 

B89  to  893  Polk  St.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  72x32,  $7,500;  J.  L.  Campbell. 

64  to  68  De  Kail)  St..  3  2-story  dwellings.  54x30.  $7,500;  J.  L.  Campbell. 

172  Newberry  av  ,  2-story  dwelling.  20x45,  $2,500;  Henry  Kurz. 

3119  Henry  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  20x36.  81,800;  Max  Doelling. 

Monroe  st.,  near  Leavitt.  2-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $5,000;  R.  H.  Moulton. 

120  Sedgwick  St..  3-story  flats.  22x45,  $4,000;  Nils  Johnson. 

Lewis  St.,  near  Webster  av..  3-story  flats,  44x44,  $7,000;  H.  H.  Gage. 

742  Superior  St.,  2-storv  dwelling.  23x40,  $2,000;  S.  Rasmusson. 

Dashiel  and  Thirty-first  sts.,  1-story  dwelling.  22x60.  $2,500;  F.  Dutshke. 

2818  La  Salle.  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x52,  $2,500;  John  Kirk. 

6511  Dixon  St.,  2-story  flats.  20x60,  $4,000;  John  Reich. 

Michigan  av.  and  Adams  St.,  9-story  offices  and  flats,  120x170,  $500,000;  Pullmr.n  Palace 

Car  Co. 
Webster  av.  and  Herndon  st..  2-story  dwelling,  24x40,  $2,500;  Conrad  Baierle. 
3863  to  3S67  Lake  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x50,  $10,000;  J.  M.  Fricst. 
516  and  518  Fourteenth  St.,  2  2-story  flats.  43x52,  $6,000;  U.  Segfried. 
690  Van  Horn  st.,  2-story  fiats,  24x60,  $4,000;  Frank  Shiski. 

88  Evergreen  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x55.  $4,000;  Peter  Thompson. 

Central  Park  av.  near  Twenty-fourth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  $2,200;  A.  Gold- 
smith. 

2449  Michigan  av..  2-story  rear  addition  and  mansard  roof,  22x35,  $2,500;  R.  W.  Wiley. 

3429  Auburn  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x60,  $3,000;  John  Rider. 

61  Hubbard  St.,  3-story  tenements.  38x80,  $10,000;  H.  H.  Carstens. 

242  Vine  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $3,200;  Mrs.  F.  Kaersten. 

336  and  338  La  Salle  av.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  38x62,  $6,500;  A.  J.  Kirkwood. 

345  W.  North  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  21x60,  $3,500;  Charles  Schwaze. 

30  Bailey  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x56,  $3,600;  John  Kalossa. 

1000  and'  1002  W.   Adams  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x58,  $8,000;  Mosley  &  Ralnsdell. 

Emerald  st.  bet.  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth,  4  1-story  cottages,  each  20x38.  84,000; 
A.  Crane. 

Wentworth  av.  and  Thirty-third  st.,  3-story  schoolhouse,  86x117,  $70,000;  Doard  of 
Education. 

703  W.  Chicago  av.,  2-story  dwelling.  44x45,  $4,500  ;  James  Buehan. 

215  Robey  St.,  1-story  livery-stable.  34x100.  $6,000;  M.  Buckley. 

423  Eighteenth  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x60,  $4,700;  Joseph  Krai. 

160  Center  st,  2-story  store  and  dwelling.  24x60,  $5,000;  J.  Anderson. 

Sheffield  av.  near  Clybourn,  1-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $2,800;  John  Samp. 

92  Wendel  St.,  2-story  flats.  22x46.  $4,400;  Charles  Breytspraak. 

419  Dearborn  av..  2-story  dwelling,  32x70.  $20,000;  Wm.  Troost. 

228  Erie  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  20x100,  $12,000;  Thomas  Burrows. 

15!)  Dayton  St..  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $4,300;  B.  Stowell. 

453  Taylor  st,,  2-story  flats,  22x50,  $3,000;  Eugenie  Swernie. 

Adams  St..  west  of  Oakley.  8  2-story  dwellings,  132x66,  $24,000;  J.  N.  Gage. 

721  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x60.  $7,000:  Mrs.  T.  A.  Huber. 

9  to  15J4  Depuyster  St.,  basement,  100x34,  $3,500;  L.  A.  Watson. 
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State  Normal  School  Building  at  Mankato,  Minnesota. 


Current  Topics. 

That  school  boards  and  those  in  charge  of  State  insti- 
tutions are  really  impressed  with  the  importance  of  properly 
heating  and  ventilating  such  buildings  is  indicated  by  the 
care  taken  in  heating  and  ventilating  the  High  School  Build- 
ing at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  plans  of  which  were  given  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  health  of  pupils,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, is  seriously  impaired  while  spending  the  few  years  of 
early  school  life  in  improperly-lighted,  imperfectly-heated 
and  ill-ventilated,  or  non-ventilated,  school-rooms.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  confine  children,  and  young  men  and 
young  women,  in  a  room  in  which  they  study  and  recite,  and 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  room  to  walk  after  they  are  once  in 
and  seated,  from  three  to  five  hours  daily  without  any  change 
of  air.  This  air  very  soon  becomes  deteriorated,  and  even 
poisonous.  Children  and  teachers  faint  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  oxygen  in  the  air  to  sustain  vitality  ;  not  a  morning 
roll-call  is  gone  through  without  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  children  is  noted,  and  a  contagious  disease  once  started 
among  them  sweeps  through  the  entire  number  like  fire 
across  a  prairie,  and  with  terribly  fatal  results.  There  is  no 
reason  why  school  children  should  be  so  susceptible  to  con- 


tagion, and  its  action  so  fatal,  except  that  their  vitality  has 
been  previously  consumed  by  poisoned  air.  But  the  effects 
of  poor  ventilation,  or  a  lack  of  it,  extend  further ;  eyesight 
is  weakened — often  erroneously  ascribed  solely  to  the  poor 
light  of  the  rooms — hearing  is  impaired,  digestion  weakened, 
followed  often  by  chronic  troubles,  and,  most  to  be  deplored, 
the  vivacity  and  ambition  of  youth  are  crippled,  and  many 
a  bright  and  promising  future  prematurely  ends  in  disap- 
pointment, if  not  wreck.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Not  only 
will  health  be  impaired  by  the  foul  air  of  a  school-room,  but 
schools  are  robbed  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  usefulness,  so 
far  as  the  education  of  children  is  concerned,  in  consequence. 
Another  indication  of  progress  is  found  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Normal  School  Building,  at  Mankato,  a  cut  of  which 
is  shown  above,  which  will  soon  be  remodeled  throughout,  so 
far  as  the  heating  and  ventilation  are  concerned,  according 
to  the  Ruttan  system,  which  was  fully  described  in  The 
Sanitary  News,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  page  56.  The  air  is  intro- 
duced at  the  basement,  heated,  systematically  distributed 
and  afterward  exhausted  through  foul-air  lines,  being  taken 
to  the  basement  after  used  and  carried  off  through  two  large, 
heated  foul-air  shafts.  This  building  will  then  be  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
architecturally. 
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In    connection    with   the    reading   of  a   paper  on  "  The 
Water-Supply  of  Reed  City,"  at  the  sanitary  convention  held 
at  that  place  recently,  Dr.  K.  S.  Richardson  exhibited  a  sam- 
ple of  water  taken  from   a  well    in  the   country  near.     The 
well  was  sixty-nine  feet  deep,  curbed  with  wood.     The  first 
three  feet  had  been  dug  through  clay,  the  remaining  sixty-six 
feet  being  sand,  which  comes  to  the  surface  a  few  feet  from 
the  well.  The  well  is  situated  on  one  side  of  a  shallow  basin. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the   hollow   is  the  barn,  with   the 
barn-yard  on  the  side  toward  the  well,  filled  with  the  manure 
of  the  winter's  accumulation.     This  basin  receives  the  sur- 
face water  of  more  than  ten  acres,  including  the  barn-yard, 
which  often  fills  the  basin  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more. 
As  the  soil  is  sandy  and  porous  the  water  disappears  in  a  few 
days  by  soaking  into  the  soil.     The  family  using  the  water 
told  the   Doctor  that  they  had  observed  something  in  the 
water  for  two  years  that  they  could  only  compare  to  "  little 
white  lice."     But  they  continued  to  use  it  as  it  looked  and 
tasted  good.     Chemical  tests  revealed  serious  contamination. 
The  health  of  the  family  is  not  without  interest.    Only  a  few 
jays  before  the  convention  was  held  one  of  the  members 
died  of  typhoid   fever,  and   another  was  even    then  at  the 
point  of  death.     Dr.  Richardson  referred  particularly  to  the 
water-supply  of  Reed  City.     He  concluded  that  the  well  at 
the  water-works  was  subject  to  the  same  pollution — from  sur- 
face water,  the  soil  being  sandy  and  porous.     By  reason  of 
its  location,  under  the  hill,  and  with  an  open  top,  it  is  liable 
to  receive  surface  drainage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vegetable 
matter  constantly  falling  in.     The  overflow  pipe  discharges 
into  the  well,  and  is  pumped  over  and  over  again,  finally  to 
find  its  way  to  the  kitchen.     Further  than  this,  in  case  of 
fire,  water  can  be  pumped  from  the  mill-pond,  and  this  pond 
water,  by  means  of  the  overflow  pipes,  falls  into  the  well. 
Privy-vaults  and  wells  are  scattered  over  the  town  promiscu- 
ously, both  dug  in  a  porous  soil,  and  farther  up  the  slope  on 
which  the  village  stands  is  the  cemetery,  which  will  in  time 
be  drained  by  the  water  which  will  supply  the  wells.     When 
some  terrible  epidemic  sweeps  through  the  town  in  the  near 
future,  the  people  will  wonder  why  they  should  be  so  afflicted. 
Reed  City  is  not  unlike  hundreds  of  other  villages,  in  the 
same   state   in  the    matter   of    its   water-supply,   and   farm- 
houses everywhere  are  cursed  precisely  as  the  one  designated 
above  is. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Schureman,  a  Cincinnati  architect,  discusses 
the  question  of  ventilating  the  soil-pipe,  in  another  column 
of  the  present  number  of  The  Sanitary  News,  objecting 
mainly  to  the  use  of  a  "fresh-air  inlet."  His  letter  will  be 
read  with  interest,  although  his  views  may  not  accord  with 
those  of  others  who  have  had  experience  in  this  line.  He 
maintains  that  "the  most  important  point  in  plumbing  is  to 
prevent  siphonage  and  the  return  of  gases ;  ventilation  of 
the  pipes  is  of  secondary  importance."  The  Sanitary 
News  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
prevent  the  generating  of  gases,  or,  at  least,  destroy  their 
power  to  do  harm.  As  he  states,  it  seems  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  siphonage  of  traps,  of  whatever  kind  ; 
hence,  if  there  is  a  poisonous  gas  in  the  drains  and  pipes  it 
is  bound  to  find  its  way  into  the  rooms  of  a  house  to  do 
harm.  Traps  are  objectionable,  wherever  used,  and  house 
drainage  will  not  have  arrived  at  any   degree  of  perfection 


until  they  have  been  entirely  abolished.     The  next  step — or 
perhaps  the  one  just  ahead  of  that — will  be  some  means  of 
preventing  decomposition  in  sewage  until  it  has  been  carried 
to  its  destination.     But  so  long  as  there  are  traps  to  become 
veritable  cesspools,  and  the  interiors  of  pipes  and  drains  be- 
come coated  with  foul  deposits,  because  of  rough  surfaces 
aud  imperfect  flushing,  there  will  be  foul,  if  not  poisonous, 
air  generated  in  these  pipes  and  drains.     If  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  it  becomes  deleterious  from  hour  to  hour  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio.     To  open  the  upper  end  of  a  soil-pipe  does 
not  ventilate  it,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  any  more  than 
lowering  an  upper  window  in  an  otherwise  closed  room  ven- 
tilates that  room.     But  as    people    continue  to  attempt  to 
"  ventilate  "  a  room  through   a  window,  so   they  apply  the 
same  theory  to  the  soil-pipe.     The  fresh-air  inlet  becomes  a 
necessity.     If  it  is  extended  to  the  roof,  to  avoid  the  puffs  of 
foul  air  which   Mr.  Schureman  fears,  then  the  undertaking 
amounts  simply  to  lowering  two  windows  on  the  same  side 
of  a  room — nothing  is  gained,  practically.     Let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  some  of  the  foul  air  of  the  drain  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  "fresh-air  inlet"  at  the  particular  moment  when 
a  water-closet  is  discharged — an  exceedingly  doubtful  prob- 
ability under  ordinary  circumstances — what    possible  harm 
could   come  of  it  ?     With   the   complete    circulation    which 
would  be  kept  up  through  the  pipes  continuously,  because  of 
the  greater  height  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  the  natural  heat  of 
the   house   imparted  to  it,  the  air  in  the  pipes  would  at  all 
times  be  comparatively  pure.     The  foul  air  of  the  drains  is 
deprived  of  its  poison  by  its  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
out-door  air.     This  matter  was  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News.     The  action  of  water- 
closets  in  causing  siphonage,  especially  in  a  large  building  in 
which  the  soil-pipe  has  a  large  number  of  fixtures  connected 
with  it,  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Schureman  and  deserves 
consideration. 


The  new  Philadelphia  cable  road  was  put  in  operation 
on  April  5.  The  trial  trip  was  made  at  a  speed  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  difference 
between  the  cab,  or  the  grip-car,,  as  it  is  called  here,  and  the 
one  used  in  Chicago  consists  principally  in  encasing  the  en- 
gineer, or  driver,  in  a  glass  partition,  which  shuts  him  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  passengers  and  enables  him 
to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  management  of  his  car. 


Nature  suggests  that  it  would  astonish  many  persons  to 
inform  them  that  even  the  purest  country  air  is  peopled  with 
a  host  of  microscopic  corpuscles,  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
even  with  a  multitude  of  living  creatures,  which  enter  into 
our  lungs  together  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  come  in 
tine  to  take  up  their  residence  in  our  own  bodies,  as  in  a  well- 
furnished  house  all  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  surprise 
would  be  greater  and  even  more  disagreeable  should  we  add 
that  the  number  of  these  germs,  thus  held  in  the  air  by  sus- 
pension, enormously  increase  in  places  thickly  or  even  con- 
stantly inhabited  ;  that  there  is  not  a  bedroom,  a  saloon,  even 
an  attic,  in  which  they  do  not  swarm  ;  that  in  great  cities 
they  multiply  to  fantastic  proportions,  and  that  in  Paris  the 
number  of  these  germs  within  the  circle  of  the  fortifications 
is,  acconding  to  the  statistics  of  micrographers,  not  less  than 
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5,000,000,000,000.  Such  is  the  "  pure  air"  we  breathe.  The 
air  is  ten  times  thicker  with  germs  in  the  heart  of  Paris  than 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortifications.  The  proportion 
also  varies  according  to  seasons  ;  it  is  greatest  in  summer, 
lower  in  winter,  diminishes  in  autumn.  There  are  variations, 
likewise,  corresponding  to  the  state  of  dryness  or  dampness 
of  the  streets.  The  air  is  most  infected  during  the  periods 
of  summer,  when,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
streets  are  not  sprinkled,  and  the  dust  flies  everywhere.  At 
such  times  not  less  than  five  thousand  bacteria  have  been 
found  to  the  cubic  metre  of  air.  But  while  at  Paris,  even  in 
the  rainy  season,  one  must  always  reckon  upon  germs  up  in 
the  interior  of  dwellings,  and  daily  scattered  to  the  winds 
every  time  that  rooms  are  cleaned  ;  in  the  country,  upon  the 
other  hand,  once  the  atmosphere  is  well  swept  by  rain,  it 
remains  pure  until  the  winds  again  come  to  lift  from  the  soil 
the  fine,  light  dust  peopled  with  living  microbes.  Everybody 
knows  how  easily  dust  penetrates  into  rooms,  and  that  in  any 
city  a  few  days'  neglect  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  layer  of  impalpable  dust  on  a  marble  table  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  Well,  in  one  single  gram  of  such  dust  1,300,- 
000  bacteria  have  been  found.  Another  experiment  made  in 
the  Rue  Monge  revealed  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  still 
more  fantastic  figure  of  2,100,000  in  one  gram  of  dust  which 
had  collected  upon  the  furniture.  These  bacteria  are  invisi- 
ble germs — eggs,  spores.  It  would  require  1,000,000  of  them 
to  form  the  thousandth  part  of  a  milligram.  Nevertheless 
they  can  be  easily  studied  under  the  microscope.  With  a 
magnifying  power  of  1,500  diameters  they  appear  nearly  a 
millimeter  in  thickness.  Little  as  they  are,  these  beings  are 
by  no  means  inoffensive  ;  for  when  we  have  absorbed  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  by  way  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane or  the  digestive  organs  they  give  us  typhoid-fever,  or 
scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  or  diphtheria,  etc.,  each  according  to 
its  kind.  It  is  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  that  those  germs  are 
found  in  the  greatest  quantity  While  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house  in  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  Paris  contains 
from  3,000  to  4,000  germs  to  the  cubic  metre  of  air,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hospital  wards  contains  from  7,000  to  8,000 
germs  per  metre.  At  the  hospital  of  La  Pitie  the  average  is 
11,000  bacteria  per  metre.  In  the  confined  air  of  one  room 
in  the  same  hospital  M.  Miquet  found  the  sadly  eloquent 
number  of  28,900  bacteria  per  cubic  metre.  Our  water  has 
been  analyzed  like  our  air.  To  every  litre  of  rain-water,  M. 
Miquet  found  64,000  microbes  ;  in  Seine  water  at  Bercy, 
4,800,000  per  litre  ;  in  Seine  water  at  Asmiers,  12,800,000 
per  litre  ;  and  in  the  sewer  water  at  Clincy,  80,000,000  per 
litre. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  Chicago  will  not  be  afflicted  this 
summer  with  the  abominable  odors  which,  in  the  past,  have 
risen  from  the  city's  great  open  sewer,  the  Chicago  river,  and 
floated  over  and  through  the  city  to  the  nauseating  dis- 
comfort of  its  people.  The  Bridgeport  pumps  were  started 
last  week  and,  very  soon,  when  working  at  their  full  capacity, 
will  discharge  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  the  riyer  water 
into  the  canal  every  minute,  enough  to  empty  the  entire  river 
between  the  canal  and  the  lake  in  twenty-four  hours.  As 
the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  river  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  current  fresh  from  the  lake,  so  that  the  river  ought, 
hereafter,  to  be  filled  with  clean  water,  except  so  far  as  con- 


taminated by  the  contents  of  the  sewers  emptying  into  it. 
But  the  pumps  will  not  prevent  the  deposition  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  sewage.  As  the  bed 
of  the  river  thus  rises,  and  the  paddle-wheels  of  tugs  and 
propellers  stir  up  the  deposit,  the  gases  of  decomposition 
will  be  set  free  and  there  will  again  be  "  horrid  "  smells. 
The  pumps  will  be  most  effective  in  clearing  the  South  fork 
of  the  South  branch  of  the  river,  into  which  the  sewage 
of  the  Stock  Yards  is  discharged,  and  which  is  the  source 
really  of  the  "  Bridgeport  smells  !  " 


With  the  competition  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
incorporation  of  a  new  Gas  company,  and  the  Electric  Light 
companies,  Chicago  seems  likely  to  be  favored  soon  with 
cheap  light.  The  West  Side  company  has  made  a  propo- 
sition to  the  County  Board  to  furnish  the  Court-House  and 
the  Jail  and  Criminal  Court  Building  with  gas  at  $1.50  per 
thousand  feet ;  the  price  heretofore  paid  has  been  $2.  This 
is  invading  the  heretofore  recognized  territory  of  the  South- 
Side  company  and  indicates  a  war  on  rates.  The  former 
company  has  also  notified  its  customers  on  the  West  Side 
that  the  uniform  rates  to  them  hereafter  will  be  $1.50. 
These  figures  are  considerably  lower  than  those  offered  by 
the  new  company,  when  it  should  have  its  pipes  laid  and 
business  in  operation  ;  and  now  the  question  arises  whether 
it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  older  company  which  has 
about  put  into  successful  operation  a  cheap  process  for  man- 
ufacturing gas.  The  County  Board  has  invited  proposals 
for  lighting  the  new  Court-House  with  the  electric  light. 
Apparent  good  reason  for  opposition  to  the  gas  companies  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  meters  used  do  not  register  cor- 
rectly. It  has  been  found  by  a  private  inspector  in  this  city, 
recently,  that  only  48  per  cent,  of  the  meters  tested  registered 
correctly ;  in  some  cases  the  consumer  was  found  to  have 
paid  $65  a  month  more  than  he  should. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
the  Sanitary  Committee  called  attention  to  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  foot  connections  of  the  soil-pipe.  The  turning  up 
of  the  tile  sewer  bend,  or  knuckle,  to  or  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  thought  to  be  responsible  for  one-half  the 
complaints  of  sewer  air,  or  gas,  in  buildings,  this  kind  of  con- 
nection being  easily  broken  by  the  settling  of  the  building, 
by  frost,  etc.  The  remedy  was  to  continue  the  soil-pipe 
at  the  base  of  the  stack  with  a  cast-iron  elbow  and  two 
or  three  feet  of  cast-iron  pipe  securely  calked  and  cemented 
into  the  horizontal  line  of  sewer-pipe.  A  connection  made 
in  this  manner,  resting  upon  solid  earth  and  covered  with 
earth  or  concrete  would  be  beyond  the  action  of  frost  and 
other  destructive  influences. 


The  Committee  which  had  the  recent  entertainment  in 
charge  were  thanked  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
their  duties  were  performed.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  series  of  similar  entertainments  be  given  next 
winter,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  fraternal  feel- 
ings among  the  members  of  the  trade.  The  meetings  of  the 
Association,  after  June  1,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Grand  Army  headquarters  at  No.  167  Washington  street 
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HOUSE   DRAINAGE  AS  IT  IS. 

VIII. 

The  writer  was  summoned  to  a 
house  on  the  North  Side,  in  this 
city,  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a 
child  had  died  of  diphtheria,  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  drain- 
age. The  house  was  found  to  be 
one  of  a  row  of  brick  buildings,  erec- 
ted about  ten  years  previous.  They 
were,  apparently,  substantial  build- 
ings and  in  good  condition,  so  far 
as  one  could  see  without  opening 
partitions  and  tearing  up  floors. 
REGU  The  bath-room  was  located  on  the 

first  floor  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  There  were  no  plumbing 
fixtures  on  the  second  floor,  except  a  wash-basin  in  a  small 
bedroom  directly  over  the  water-closet  and  bath-room.  It 
was  in  this  room  that  the  child  had  been  taken  sick  and  died. 
An  examination  of  the  waste-pipe  showed  that  it  was  un- 
trapped,  and,  worse  than  that,  it  was  connected  directly  with 
the  crown  of  the  trap  under  the  water-closet,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  below.  This  gave  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  entire  drainage  of  the  house  and  the  bedroom.  It 
is  altogether  likely  that  the  sewer  itself  was  ventilated 
through  this  waste-pipe  into  the  bedroom,  as  in  those  days  it 
was  not  a  common  practice  to  use  a  running  trap  in  the 
main  drain.  It  was  found  that  the  wash-basin  in  the  upper 
room  was  an  after-thought,  not  having  been  put  in  when  the 
house  was  built.  The  waste-pipe  was  simply  dropped  down 
between  the  partition  walls  and  connected  as  shown,  that  be- 
ing the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  the  job.     Of  course, 
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the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  connection  with 
the  soil-pipe  been  made  at  any  point  below  the  trap.  Such 
practice,  although  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  common,  is  not 
unusual.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  water-closet  is  on 
the  second  floor.  It  is  not  always  convenient,  even  if  not 
quite  impossible,  to  connect  the  waste-pipes  of  bath-tubs  and 
wash-basins  with  the  soil-pipe,  or  the  drains  themselves,  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  open  communication  will  be  avoided 
without  using  more  lead  pipe  than  owner  or  contractor  is 
willing  to  use.  Ordinarily,  the  waste-pipe  is  conducted  di- 
rectly into  the  large  S  trap,  below  the  line  of  the  water  seal. 
This  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  when  none  of  the 
pipes  are  thoroughly  ventilated  by  an  extension  to  and  above 
the  roof,  or  by  direct  communication  with  some  hot-air  shaft; 
but  this  practice  is  objectionable — unless  the  pipes  are  ven- 
tilated— inasmuch  as  the  trap  under  a  water-closet  is  gener- 
ally in  a  very  filthy  condition.  The  waste-pipe  then  becomes 
simply  a  ventilator  for  this  small  cesspool.  It  will  also  be 
found  on  examination  that  the  waste-pipe  of  a  bath-tub, 
when  in  the  same  room  as  the  water-closet,  or,  at  least,  on 
the  same  floor,  runs  a  greater  or  less  distance  under  the  floor 
in  an  almost  horizontal  direction.  The  trap  under  the  water- 
closet  often  projects  above  the  floor,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  bath-tub  waste-pipe  any  inclination.  The  result 
is  that  this  waste-pipe  becomes  simply  an  extension  of  the 
trap  cesspool.  Once  made  foul  the  water  in  this  pipe  re- 
mains so  for  days,  the  bath-tub  not  being  used  so  often  as 
the  water-closet.  The  only  sure  remedy  for  these  faults  of 
construction  is  a  positive  ventilation  of  the  pipes,  and  when 
such  ventilation  is  secured  traps  may  be  entirely  ignored. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
illustration  here  given.  A  trap  in  the  waste-pipe  would  not 
serve  any  good  purpose  since  it  would,  invariably,  be  siphoned 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  water  in  the  wash-basin.  The 
suction  produced  by  the  water  as  it  descended  through  the 
waste-pipe  would  leave  the  trap  absolutely  clean,  unless  the 
precaution  were  taken  to  allow  a  small  stream  to  drip  from 
the  faucet  as  the  water  ran  out.  This  is  a  good  practice  in 
all  cases,  unless  the  pipes  are  extended  to  and  are  open  above 
the  roof,  as  the  trap  in  a  wash-basin  or  kitchen-sink  waste- 
pipe  will  always,  as  a  rule,  be  siphoned.  Further  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  subject  of  the  siphonage  of  traps  in  a  suc- 
ceeding number  of  The  Sanitary  News. 

A  word  or  two  further,  that  is  instructive,  may  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  relations  of  sewer-gas,  or  drain  air, 
to  diphtheria  and  kindred  diseases.  The  subject  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  many  opinions  expressed.  It  is  not 
denied  by  those  who  believe  that  there  are  specific  germs  of 
disease  that  such  germs  not  only  may  be  but  really  are  con- 
veyed through  the  sewers  and  floated  on  sewer  air  from  one 
house  where  sickness  prevails  into  another,  thus  becoming 
the  source  of  new  afflictions.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
danger  extends  further  than  this.  Filth  in  any  form  is  un- 
doubtedly the  "  predisposing  cause,"  at  least,  of  disease; 
whether  it  will  directly  cause  any  specific  disease  is  a  dis- 
puted question.  Sewer-gas  is  simply  filth  in  a  gaseous  form, 
often  heavily  laden  with  the  solid  particles  of  organic,  waste 
matter.  There  were  other  children  in  the  house  spoken 
of  above  than  the  boy  who  sickened  and  died.  He  slept  in 
the  room  in  which  the  wash-basin  was  located  ;  they,  in  the 
one  shown  further  at  the  left.     The  latter  did  not  escape  the 
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disease,  but  they  recovered.  They  undoubtedly  received 
some  portion  of  the  poisonous  sewer  emanations,  as  it  tra- 
versed the  hall  and  was  sucked  through  the  crevices  around 
the  door  In*  the  grate  fire,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Health  Commissioner  DeWolf,  of  this  city,  addressee,  a 
circular  letter  to  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city  on  this 
matter.     He  propounded  the  question  :    "  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  sewer-gas,  or  surface  filth,  can  create  the  special  exciting 
cause  of  diphtheria?"  The  majority  who  responded  believed, 
from  their  individual  experience,  that  sewer  air  was  the  "spe- 
cial   exciting    cause,"  or,  at    least,  promoted    the    disease. 
Twenty-eight  said:  "Yes";  seventeen  believed  that  it  assisted 
in  the  development  of  diphtheria ;  nineteen  answered  in  the 
negative;  three  had  no  opinion  ;  one  thought  it  a  probable 
cause,  but  that  there  is  lack  of  proof,  while  the  remainder 
failed  to  state  clearly  what  their  opinions  were.     The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  replies:  "It  is  my  opinion 
that  sewer-gas  and  surface  filth  can  and  do,  create  the  cause 
of  diphtheria."    "  Diphtheria  is  a  zymotic  disease,  the  blood 
being  affected  by  separate  germs  and  sewer-gas."     "  I  think 
they  can,  though  not  often  the  cause."     "  Medical  history 
forces  us  to  believe  that  these  or  similar  agents  can  create  it." 
"  Only  as  all  poisons  which  depress  vitality  tend  to  a  pre- 
ponderance  of    diphtheritic,  over   ordinary,   anginas."     "  I 
can  not  regard  them  as  the  cause,  but  as  important  factors 
in  its  development."  "Yes ;  but  it  may  come  without  either." 
"  Yes  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  our  great  mortali- 
ty in  the  Fourteenth  ward."     "  Does  not  create  it,  but  will 
promote  the  spreading."     "  Sewer-gas  and  surface  filth  may 
reduce   vital    resistance   and    render   infection  possible,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  produce  the  contagion." 
"  I  regard  the  latter  as  creating  the  special  exciting  cause, 
and  the  former  as  a  facile  means  for  its  diffusion  and  intro- 
duction into  houses."  "To  the  decomposition  of  any  organic 
matter,  whether  from  sewer  or  slop-pail."  "I  think  the  cause 
may  come  from  animal  matter  undergoing  decomposition ; 
when  once  produced  it  may  be  propagated  by  contagion." 
"Yes,    under   favorable   circumstances."     "Yes;  but  more 
commonly  a  predisposing  cause,  poisoning  the  blood  and 
rendering  the  system  especially  susceptible  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  from  slight,  exciting  causes,  as  colds, 
etc."     "No;  but  may  be  the  means  of  communicating  the 
infection,  or  contagious  principle."     "  It  is  a  specific  poison, 
distilled  from  something  in  nature's  laboratory — let  us  say 
filth."  "Not  exactly  create,  but  promote  the  exciting  cause." 
"  I  regard  diphtheria  as  a  filth  disease,  and  generated  wher- 
ever this  exists,  in  sewers,  or  elsewhere,  sewer-gas  thus  con- 
veying the  poison."     "  I  think  they  prepare  the  system  for 
the  development  of  the  disease  where  the  poison  has  been 
absorbed."  "They  are  powerful  predisposing  causes."  "They 
greatly  favor  the  attack  and  growth  of  this  especial  o-erm 
and  increase  its  deleterious  influence." 


CHICAGO    SEWERAGE— CHESBROUGH'S 
CONCLUSIONS. 

III. 

The  original  plans  and  estimates  provided  for  the  sewer- 
age of  what  now  seems  to  have  been  a  very  small  territory. 
On  the  South  Side  it  extended  only  to  Taylor  street  ;  on  the 
West  Side  the  boundary   line  ran  west  on  Taylor  street  to 


Halsted,  thence  north  to  Madison,  west  to  Sangamon,  north 
to  Fulton  and  east  to  the  river ;  on  the  North  Side  the  dis- 
trict was  bounded  by  Franklin  street  on  the  west,  Chicago 
avenue  on  the  north  and  Rush  street  on  the  east.  But  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  this  territory  was  actually  pro- 
vided with  sewers.  Up  to  the  end  of  1857,  two  years  after 
the  inception  of  the  work,  mains  had  been  built  only  on 
Michigan  avenue,  from  Washington  street  to  the  river ;  on 
Madison  street  east  from  Halsted  to  the  river;  on  Randolph, 
east  from  Sangamon  to  the  river;  on  Clark,  south  from  Chi- 
cago avenue  to  the  river,  and  on  Rush  street,  south  from 
Huron  to  the  river.  This  gave  only  one  main  to  the  South 
Side,  two  the  West  and  two  to  the  North  Sides.  There  were 
sub-mains  on  Randolph  and  Washington  streets,  extending 
from  the  Michigan  avenue  sewer  to  the  river.  These  have 
since  been  converted  into  main  sewers  from  State  street  west 
discharging  into  the  river,  while  the  portions  east  of  State 
street  still  discharge  into  the  Michigan  avenue  sewer.  Sub- 
mains  had  been  built  on  the  West  Side  on  Washington  and 
Lake  streets,  east  from  Clinton  street  to  the  river,  into  which 
they  discharged,  and  on  Clinton  street  between  Monroe  and 
Lake,  discharging  into  the  Madison  and  Randolph  street 
mains.  A  short  sub -main  also  led  east  on  Monroe  street 
from  Clinton  street  to  the  river,  discharging  into  the  river. 
On  the  North  Side  there  were  short  sub-mains  on  LaSalle 
street — now  LaSalle  avenue — Dearborn  and  Wolcott  streets 
— the  latter  now  North  State  street — all  extending  south 
from  Kinzie  street  to  the  river.  Pipe  sewers  were  laid  on 
the  cross  streets  of  the  territory  indicated.  The  entire  sew- 
ered district,  then,  up  to  the  end  of  1857  was  bounded  by 
Washington  street  and  Michigan  avenue  on  the  South  Side ; 
Madison,  Clinton  and  Lake  streets  on  the  West  Side,  and 
Wells,  Kinzie  and  Wolcott — North  State — streets  on  the 
North  Side,  except  the  single  streets  on  which  the  mains  al- 
ready spoken  of  were  laid.  There  were  the  still  further  ex- 
ceptions of  small  pipe  sewers  on  State  street  from  Madison 
to  Washington;  on  Monroe  street  and  Wabash  avenue  one 
block  east  and  south  of  the  intersection  of  these  streets,  and 
a  short  piece  from  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Market  streets 
to  the  river. 

The  Sewerage  Commissioners  and  the  City  Engineer — 
Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrough — do  not  seem  to  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  plans  which  they  had  adopted  and,  under 
trying  circumstances,  were  carrying  out,  were  the  best  for  the 
city.  Hence,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  December  12, 
1856,  Mr.  Chesbrough  was  authorized  to  "proceed  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  various  methods  of  sewerage  adopted  there,  and 
of  taking  such  notes  and  drawings  of  the  same  as  he  may 
think  necessary,  and  of  examining  into  their  operation,  and 
into  all  matters  connected  with  them,  and  which  may,  in  his 
judgment,  aid  in  the  further  prosecution  and  perfection  of 
the  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  and  that  he  may  have 
authority  to  employ  draftsmen,  and  pay  for  information,  and 
purchase  such  books  or  reports  as  he  shall  deem  necessary." 
Mr.  Chesbrough  soon  departed  for  Europe,  and  made  a 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  sewerage  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns.  His  report  made  on  his  return. 
bearing  the  date  of  March  25,  185S,  though  somewhat  vol- 
uminous, is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  At  some  future 
time  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  The  S  \  v  1 1  \k\  News 
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to  republish  this  report  in  full,  as  copies  of  it  are  rare  and 
valuable.  At  present  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  his 
conclusions  with  reference  to  Chicago  sewerage. 

"One  of  the  questions,"  he  said,  "that  troubled  me  very 
much  before  visiting  the  Old  World  was  that  of  pipe  sewers. 
The  General  Board  of  Health  of  Great  Britain,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  recommended  them  to  an  extent  never  heard 
of  before,  completely  revolutionizing  the  opinions  relative  to 
sewerage  that  had  previously  obtained  ;  while  the  most  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  engineering  profession  objected 
strenuously  to  so  radical  a  change.  As  only  the  continued 
satisfactory  working  of  any  new  system,  after  it  has  been 
carried  out,  can  convince  the  public  of  the  correctness  of 
the  views  of  its  projectors,  it  was  natural  that  in  this  case 
both  parties  should  appeal  to  actual  results  to  sustain  their 
theories,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  had  most  conflicting 
accounts  of  what  those  results  were.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  others,  or  even  one's  self, 
where  the  exact  truth  lies  ;  but  the  effect  of  observation  and 
inquiry  abroad,  and  of  our  short  experience  here  since  lay- 
ing the  first  pipe  'sewers,  shows  that  we  have  pursued  a  safe 
course,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  change  in  this 
respect  for  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the  slight  declivi- 
ty we  have  for  the  pipe  sewers — only  one  in  five  hundred — 
we  took  unusual  precautions  to  avoid  failure,  or  the  necessity 
for  digging  up  streets  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  pipes. 
These  precautions  consisted  in  having  the  pipes  laid  as  care- 
fully as  possible  to  the  required  inclination,  making  the  joints 
with  hydraulic  cement,  and  placing  man-holes  at  distances 
rarely  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  apart.  These  man-holCs 
are  circular  wells,  three  feet  in  diameter,  curbed  with  brick 
four  inches  thick,  laid  in  cement  and  covered  with  wood, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  streets,  is  not  only  a  very 
economical,  but  suitable,  material.  The  slight  depth  seldom 
as  yet  over  eight  feet,  at  which  the  pipe  sewers  are  placed 
below  the  surface,  makes  the  cost  of  the  man-holes  slight. 
We  find  upon  actual  trial  that  where  the  pipe  sewers  receive 
the  rain-water  from  all  the  houses  on  each  side  they  keep 
clean  without  ever  flushing ;  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
rain-water  is  not  let  into  them  they  can  be  flushed  clean  with 
a  hose  from  the  fire  hydrants  ,  and  where  there  is  very  little 
or  no  rain-water  let  into  them,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
stir  up  deposits  by  a  hoe  and  jointed  rods  while  flushing.  In 
no  case  has  any  matter  remaining  in  the  public  sewers  caused 
inconvenience  to  private  individuals,  or  rendered  it  necessary 
to  dig  up  the  streets.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that 
such  never  will  be  the  case  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  very  rarely  occur. 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  indi- 
viduals that  not  only  the  pipe  but  the  brick  sewers  were 
stopped  up,  and  their  premises  flooded  in  consequence. 
Whenever  such  complaints  have  been  made  we  have  always 
examined  the  sewers  and  drains,  and  have  in  every  instance 
found  the  house  drain  obstructed  by  substances  which  it  is 
unlawful  or  improper  to  put  into  them,  such  as  sand,  shav- 
ings, sticks,  coal,  bones,  rags,  garbage  or  grease,  which, 
though  fluid  when  in  a  hot  state,  soon  cools  in  the  drains  and 
closes  them  up,  gradually  but  certainly. 

"Whenever  the  rain-spouts  are  all  properly  connected 
with  the  pipe  sewers,  judging  from  past  experience,  they  will 
cause  very  little  trouble  or  expense  to  keep  them  in  order. 


The  greatest,  in  fact,  the  only  important,  item  of  expense  in- 
curred thus  far  in  keeping  the  pipe  sewers  clean  has  been  the 
removal  of  quicksand  from  them  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  near  the  lake.  Parties  digging  cellars  in  such  lo- 
calities have  been  very  much  troubled  with  water,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it  have  sometimes  let  it  run  into  their 
drains  so  rapidly  as  to  carry  sand  into  the  sewers.  Though 
generally  done  through  carelessness,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
is  perhaps  unavoidable ;  and  in  most  cases  the  parties  who 
do  so  are  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  removing  the  sand. 

"  Another  question  that  perplexed  me  was  the  expediency 
of  placing  the  sewers  generally  one  to  two  feet  lower  than 
we  were  doing,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  some  who  had 
lived  long  in  Chicago  and  had  observed  the  general  height 
of  water  in  the  lake,  should  be  done.  Nothing  which  I  saw 
or  learned  abroad  justifies  the  laying  of  sewers  so  low  as  to 
have  back  water  constantly  in  them  ;  and  the  high  water  of 
the  past  year  shows  that  our  principal  ones  are  already  full 
low  enough  ;  for  it  has  been  difficult  to  flush  or  cleanse  them 
near  their  outlets,  except  at  favorable  times,  that  is,  during 
the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds. 

"  With  regard  to  the  form,  sizes  and  mode  of  construct- 
ing our  brick  sewers,  which  were  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Chicago,  no  change  seems  ad- 
visable. The  circular  form  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
for  the  same  strength  and  capacity,  and  when  half  filled,  or 
more,  discharges  more  efficiently  than  any  other.  The  egg- 
shape,  however,  has  other  advantages,  as  already  mentioned. 

"  The  English  make  their  catch-basins  and  gully-traps 
much  smaller,  and  consequently  less  expensive,  than  those 
of  this  country  generally  are.  Ours  are  similar  to,  but  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  the  American  being  larger  than  the 
English,  especially  in  our  northern  cities.  We  are  troubled 
with  ice  and  snow  much  more  than  they  are.  With  such 
frosts  and  ice  as  we  have,  moveable  traps  near  the  surface, 
like  those  of  Carlisle  for  instance,  would  be  exceedingly 
troublesome.  With  unpaved  streets  and  the  imperfect  scav- 
enging practiced  in  our  cities,  the  amount  of  earth  that 
would  flow  into  small  catch-basins,  like  the  English,  would 
render  them  useless  in  a  single  heavy  storm.  The  Carlisle 
gully-trap  holds  less  than  a  cubic  foot,  while  about  thirty 
cubic  feet  have  entered  one  of  our  catch-basins  during  two 
storms  that  occurred  within  a  week  of  each  other. 

"  It  was  hoped  that  valuable  information  relative  to  water- 
closets  might  be  obtained,  but  in  this  respect,  too,  owing  to 
the  great  difference  of  climate,  our  own  experience  is  worth 
more  to  us  than  that  of  the  English.  They  have  found  that, 
except  in  well-regulated  families,  a  water-closet  is  liable  to 
become  a  greater  nuisance  than  an  ordinary  privy.  The  ex- 
perience of  Glasgow  in  this  respect,  already  mentioned, 
probably  corresponds  with  that  of  most  other  large  cities. 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    STORMS    UPON    WATER 

TRAPS. 

The  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  Rccora  (London),  contains 
a  valuable  article  on  "  The  Influence  of  Storms  upon  Water 
Traps,"  by  Henry  Masters.  The  points  he  makes  have 
application  in  cities  in  which  the  sewers  are  not  ventilated. 
Strangely,  there  is  considerable  opposition  to  sewer  ventila- 
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tion, or, at  the  least,  indifference  to  it;  the  result  is  indicated 
below.  Some  of  the  sewers  of  Chicago  have  perforated 
man- hole  covers,  and  on  such  streets  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  sewer-gas  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  houses.      Mr.  Master's  article  is  as  follows  : 

There  are  three  influences  which  affect  the  water  seal 
of  a  trap,  viz.,  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the  absorption  of  gases 
by  the  trap  water,  and  pressure  by  storm  water  ;  it  is  the 
latter  influence  which  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  describe.  I 
will  suppose  a  common  sewer  to  be  cylindrical,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  quantity  of  sewage  passing  through  it  is  shown 
by  the  horizontal  lines  at  a,  Figs,  i,  2  and  3,  and  the  space 
b  and  c  above  the  average  sewage  contains  sewer  air  ;  so 
long  as  the  sewage  does  not  rise  above  the  average  height 
(7,  no  pressure  exists  (except  by  the  diffusion  of  gases,  with 
which  at  present  we  have  nothing  to  do).  But  suppose  a 
storm  occurs,  and  sufficient  water  passes  into  the  sewer  by 
way  of  the  street  gullies  and  house  drains  to  raise  the  water 
in  the  sewer  to  the  perpendicular  lines  b,  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  will  be  the  result,  and  the  air  b  and  c  will  be 
compressed  into  the  smaller  space  c,  q 

and  in  the  proportion  of  b  to  c.  The 
condition  of  the  sewer  air  will  now 
be  much  more  dense  and  elastic,  and 
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FIG.  I. 


press  equally  upon  the  intrados  of  the  sewer  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  sewage,  and  if  there  were  no  escape  for  the 
compressed  air,  and  the  storm  water  rose  higher  and  higher, 
the  air  would  become  denser  and  denser,  until  the  pressure 
of  the  imprisoned  air  became  equal  to  the  entrance-supply 
column  of  storm  water,  and  then  the  water  would  cease 
rising  ;  in  our  unventilated  sewers  this  condition  of  things 
would  exist,  if  it  were  not  that  a  large  number  of  house 
drains  join  the  common  sewer  somewhat  in  the  -manner 
shown  in  my  diagrams. 

I  have  shown  upon  Fig.  1  an  open  disconnecting  trap 
d,  and  what  would  be  the  influence  of  water  rising  (as  I  have 
described)  upon  such  trap.  The  compressed  sewer  air  is 
being  forced  into  the  house  drains,  as  shown  by  a  series  of 
circles  ;  in  the  first  place  the  air  will  force  the  trap  at  d,  and 
then  may  escape  into  the  open  air  through  the  perforated 
cover  b.  But  if  the  soil-pipe  c  be  open  at  its  top,  or  there 
be  any  defect  in  it  or  in  the  house  drains,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  an  up  or  inward  current  being  established,  and  a  por- 
tion of  such  sewer  air  be  drawn  into  the  house  drains  and 
escape  by  way  of  the  soil-pipe,  or  into  the  house  ;  thus  to  a 
large  extent,  the  house  drains  will  not  be  effectually  cut  off 
from  the  common  sewers,  for  sewer  air  by  entering  the  house 


drains  neutralizes  to  a  considerable  extent  the  value  of  the 
disconnecting  trap. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  common  arrangement  of  trapping  drains, 
and,  also,  a  common  arrangement 
of  four-inch  soil-pipe  ventilation  by 
the  extension  of  the  soil-pipe  less 
in  capacity  than  the  soil-pipe  itself; 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
such  extension  pipes  varying  from 
three  -  eighth  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  size.  The  effect  of  pres- 
sure in  such  cases  is  as  I  have  again 
shown  by  circles  (see  Fig.  2).  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  compressed  air 
ascends  freely  until  it  reaches  the 
bend  of  the  soil-pipe  at  d,  and  at 
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FIG.  2. 

this  point  a  portion  escapes  up  by  the  small  soil-pipe  exten- 
sion and  into  the  open  air,  as  shown  by  small  circles,  but  the 
major  part  forces  the  closet  trap,  and,  of  course,  enters  the 
house,  thus  showing  for  effective  ventilation  the  absolute 
importance  of  soil-pipes  being  extended  their  full  size,  and, 
if  terminals- of  any  kind  be  fixed  upon  their  upper  ends,  the 
openings  of  such  terminals  must  be  at  least  of  the  same  area 
as  the  soil-pipe,  for  any  less  size  would  check  the  ascension 
of  the  air,  and  an  undue  pressure  be  put  upon  the  closet 
trap-water,  and  the  chance  of  the  water-seal  being  broken 
in  consequence. 

The  effect  of  air-pressure  upon 
a  double  water-seal  trap  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  and  although  the  com- 
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pressed  air,  as  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  forces  its  way  through  the 
trap  d,  nearest  the  sewer  (the  escape  being  of  the  same  area 
as  the  drain  itself),  the  inner  trap,  e,  will  not  be  affected  by 
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pressure  ;  the  sewer  air  is  effectually  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  house  drains  by  this  precaution,  showing  the  import- 
ance of  two  complete  water-seals  to  a  main  trap,  and,  also, 
that  a  large  escape  pipe  should  be  set  between  the  traps. 

In  dealing  with  large  soil-pipe  drains  (nine  inches  being 
universally  insisted  upon  by  the  Bristol  Sanitary  authority), 
great  difficulties  exist  in  effectually  arranging  the  drainage 
of  a  house  so  as  to  exclude  sewer-gas,  and  to  exclude  this 
no  one  will  doubt  to  be  of  primary  importance.  If  a  discon- 
necting chamber,  or  an  escape  pipe,  be  the  safeguard 
adopted,  the  perforated  grating,  or  pipe,  should  be  of  equal 
area  to  the  drains  it  has  to  relieve  ;  thus,  a  nine-inch  drain 
must  be  provided  with  perforations  or  pipe  equal  to  about 
sixty-three  superficial  inches,  a  six-inch  drain  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  a  four-inch  drain  thirteen  inches.  Perfect  safety 
can  not  be  obtained  unless  this  rule  is  made  absolute. 


The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
water-closets,  bath-tubs,  pipes,  etc.  A  conveniently-large  slop-hopper 
and  urinal  with  automatic  flushing  tank  has  been  placed  in  each  of  the 
closets.  Two  galvanized-iron  wash-basins  on  permanent  frames  fur- 
nish the  necessary  facilities  for  personal  cleanliness.  All  of  the  waste- 
pipes  from  bath-tubs  and  wash-sinks  are  effectually  closed  by  Bower's 
traps.  All  of  the  main  soil-pipes  are  of  heavy  cast-iron,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  extending  from  the  main  sewer  outside  of  the  buildings  up 
through  the  closets  and  out  above  the  roof,  thus  affording  a  continuous 
and  complete  circulation  of  air  through  the  main  sewer  and  soil-pipes. 
A  chimney-stack  with  an  inner  flue,  two  feet  and  four  inches  square,  is 
carried  up  seventy-six  feet.  A  twelve-inch  opening  is  made  from  the 
main  sewer  into  this  chimney  flue,  through  which  there  is  a  continuous 
current. 

Insane  persons  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  use  judgment  or  care 
in  operating  closet  appliances,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  automatic 
supplies  of  water  and  air.  For  flushing  the  closets  and  urinals,  McFar- 
land's  Automatic  Flushing  Tank  is  used,  shown  at  D  in  the  large  illus- 
tration and  more  in  detail  in  the  accompanying  smaller  cut. 


SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  HOSPITAL 
BUILDING  AT  MIDDLETOWN 
Dr.  A.  M.  Shew  gives  a  description  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  new  hospital  building  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  that  State.  It  is  seldom  that  such  careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  sanitary  construction  and  arrangements  of  a  public  build- 
ing, but  this  certainly  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it — "a 
thoroughly  hygienic  hospital  for  the  sick."  The  hospital  consists  of 
three  separate  buildings — a  central  structure  and  two  pavilions  separated 
from  the  center  by  an  open  space  of  eight  feet.  All  of  these  are  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  rooms  and  corridors  are  heated  by  stacks  of 
radiators  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  corridors,  with  flues  leading  in- 
dependently to  the  different  stories.  Pure  air  is  supplied  to  each  stack 
by  flue-boxes  leading  directly  out  doors.  In  addition  to  this  indirect 
radiation  there  is  placed  in  each  dormitory,  in  the  day  room,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  corridors,  a  direct  radiator,  which  can  be  used  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  Ventilating  flues  for  the  removal  of  vitiated  air  extend 
from  near  the  floor  in  every  room  and  out  on  the  roof,  each  as  a  separate 
chimney  flue.  There  are  also  two  large,  open  fire-places  in  each  of  the 
day  rooms  and  similar  ventilating  flues  in  each  of  the  dormitories.  This 
arrangement  for  the  rapid  change  of  air,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of  a  fan. 


This  tank,  or  cistern,  can 
be  adjusted  to  discharge  as 
frequently  as  desired.  It 
consists  of  an  iron  bucket 
hung  in  a  cistern,  working 
in  brass  journals.  The  fill- 
ing of  this  tilting  bucket 
is  adjusted  by  a  valve  in- 
side of  the  cistern,  and, 
when  full,  tips  over,  emp- 
tying the  entire  contents 
at  once,  thereby  charging 
the  pipes  and  giving  a  thor- 
ough wash  to  the  closets 
and  urinals.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  arrange  them 
in  the  hospital  so  that  they 
would  discharge  every  two 

Section,  unci  Perspective      m[nutes.  The  cisterns  hold 
of  TanTs.  D  about  a  gallon  each 

A  comparatively  new  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  a 
four-inch  air-space  between  two  eight-inch  outer  and  inner  walls.    These 
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two  walls  are  bound  together  by  galvanized  iron  clamps.  All  of  the  par- 
tition walk  between  the  halls,  dormitories  and  rooms  are  of  brick.  As 
a  matter  of  economy  it  was  decided  to  omit  plastering  wherever  it  could 
be  done,  and  in  carrying  out  this  idea  all  of  the  passage-ways,  store- 
rooms, closets,  dormitories,  kitchen  and  scullery  are  finished  in  four  coats 
of  paint,  laid  directly  on  brick  walls;  and  the  long  corridors  in  the  pa- 
vilion, to  a  height  of  five  feet,  are  finished  in  the  same  manner.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  sanitary  feature  as  well,  as  the  walls  will  not  be  as  likely 
to  absorb  the  poison  of  disease.  The  floors  throughout  the  entire  build- 
ing are  of  selected  hard  maple,  and  the  wood-work  of  doors  and  window- 
casings  is  of  white  pine,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building's,  including  furniture  and  fixtures,  was  $130,000. 


THE  FRESH-AIR  INLET. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitary  News: — As  the  prime  object  of 
your  paper  is  thorough  and  healthy  ventilation,  it  is  necessary  thoroughly 
to  ventilate  all  subjects  pertaining  thereto.  This  preamble  leads  to  the 
subject  I  wish  to  discuss.  You  will  find  it  in  the  edition  of  The  Sani- 
tary News,  under  date  of  April  15,  1883,  Article  IV,  page  136, — 
"  House  Drainage  As  It  Is."  As  the  majority  of  your  readers  read  your 
paper  for  information,  and  therefrom  derive  ideas,  and,  not  having  the 
knowledge  to  judge  right  from  wrong  through  personal  experience,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  theories  you  advance  and  the  advice 
you  give  should  be  sound  and  profitable,  and  based  on  actual  experi- 
ments and  experience,  with  facts  and  figures  from  which  to  deduce  re- 
sults. I  know  not  the  writer  of  the  article  mentioned,  neither  his  expe- 
rience, but  my  experience  as  a  practical  architect,  and  one  that  has  given 
considerable  time  to  the  subject,  leads  me  to  differ  from  him  in  some  im- 
portant points,  and  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  will  tend  to  our 
mutual  benefit,  as  well  as  the  many  other  readers  of  your  paper,  and 
create  a  greater  interest  in  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
present  day,  this  will  be  the  only  excuse  I  will  offer  for  trespassing  on 
your  time  and  my  own. 

In  one  place  the  writer  mentions  windows  in  connection  with  venti- 
lation. Discourage  the  idea,  as  windows  were  used  before  ventilation 
was  a  subject,  and  for  light  only;  as  they  were  built  stationary  in  houses, 
and  should  be  used  for  that  purpose  only  now  ;  and  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities  the  open  windows  could  only  admit  impure  air  at  best 
with  all  the  smoke,  dust  and  street  accumulations  mixed  with  it;  besides, 
you  could  not  control  the  air  coming  in,  an  important  point  in  ventila- 
tion; so  provide  proper  means  for  ventilation.  If  our  windows  provide 
sufficient  light  they  are  filling  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  article  the  writer  mentions  ventilating 
soil-pipes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  with  which  an  architect 
has  to  contend,  and  one  that  should  command  his  strictest  attention  and 
study.  Until  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  properties  of  air,  and  the 
locality  in  which  he  is  working,  he  should  leave  it  to  an  honest  plumber — 
I  know  there  are  some,  tradition  to  the  contrary — and  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  the  writer  did  not  mention.  The  most  important  point  in 
plumbing  is  to  prevent  siphonage  and  the  return  of  gases;  ventilation  of 
the  pipes  is  of  secondary  importance.  Now  this  remark  will  catise  war 
in  Plumberdom,  no  doubt,  and  when  I  say  there  is  no  water-closet,  or 
trap,  that  will  entirely  prevent  siphonage,  1  will  be  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire;  but  that  is  what  I  want — to  get  some  hot  shot  in;  to  wake  people 
up  to  examine  the  question.  I  did  not  start  out  in  this  article  to  do 
plumbing,  but  may  in  the  future,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  question. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  when  he  says  that  the  running  trap  was  an 
addition  to  plumbing.  I  also  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  the  ex- 
tending of  the  soil-pipe  through  the  roof  was  an  addition,  but  not  all 
that  was  desired.  But  I  disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that  an  outlet 
from  the  sewer  to  the  surface  should  be  made  inside  of  the  running  trap 
to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  pipes.  That  is  not  an  object  in  plumbing,  as  I 
take  it,  for  that  air  in  a  few  feet  passage  through  the  pipes  would  be 
made  foul,  and  be  so  much  more  material  for  the  gases  to  feed  upon, 
and  so  much  more  strain  on  the  traps.  To  keep  as  little  air  in  the  pipes 
as  possible  is  the  important  point.  The  running  trap  is  to  prevent  the 
sewer-gas  from  returning,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  outlet  through 
the  roof  is  to  let  off  what  succeeds  in  passing  the  running  trap  in  addi- 
tion to  what  congregates  in  the  pipes  inside  of  that  point.  We  will  take 
a  four-story  house  for  illustration — one  used  for  flats.  We  will  locate  a 
running  trap  on  the  drain  between  the  sewer  and  the  plumbing,  the  same 


as  in  the  sketch  shown  in  your  article.  We  will  dump  a  closet  in  the 
third  story.  All  the  foul  air  between  the  closet  dumped  and  the  running 
trap  will  be  forced  through  the  pipe  you  speak  of  for  supplying  fresh  air, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  fresh  as  it  was  when  it  went  in.  Then  take  the 
number  of  closets,  sinks,  baths  and  wash-stands  usually  found  in  such  a 
building,  and  it  will  keep  the  little  pipe  busy  letting  out  bad  air,  instead 
of  taking  in  good  air.     So  much  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  pipes. 

Another  point  is  this:  The  outlet  is  so  far  away  where  the  soil-pipe 
passes  through  the  roof  that  the  vacuum  made  by  dumping  the  third- 
story  closet  would  draw  on  the  fourth-story  traps,  which  are  much  nearer 
than  the  outlet  above  the  roof.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if 
there  were  an  upward  current  in  the  pipes,  as  the  writer  desired  to  have, 
by  forcing  cold  air  in  at  the  bottom.  By  the  time  the  vacuum  had  re- 
versed the  current  the  traps  of  the  fourth  story  would  be  open  in  all  the 
closets,  baths,  water-closets,  sinks,  etc.  Now  as  soon  as  the  dump  from 
the  third  story  passes  the  point  where  it  consumes  all  the  room  in  the 
pipe  a  reaction  takes  place;  the  air  will  be  pressed  out  through  that  cold-air 
supply  he  speaks  of  into  the  cellar,  or  yard,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  it  will 
be  released  when  the  dump  reaches  a  larger  pipe,  and  return.  Where 
will  it  go  to  ?  You  may  say  through  the  roof  outlet.  Do  not  make  this 
mistake,  which  too  many  make,  and  rate  sewer -gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
one  and  the  same.  Sewer-gas  does  not  rise  and  permeate  the  atmos- 
phere so  readily  as  carbonic  acid  gas  does;  it  is  almost  as  heavy  as  solid 
air  and  will  not  rise  if  there  be  much  obstruction.  Is  there  any  obstruc- 
tion to  its  passing  through  the  roof  outlet  ?  There  is  a  pressure  of  four- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  good  air  on  the  end  of  that  pipe,  and 
the  sewer-gas  will  not  pass  through  it  until  enough  has  accumulated  to 
remove  it.  Well,  it  never  removes  it  to  any  great  extent,  as  you  can  tell 
by  personal  examination.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  gas  is  accumula- 
ting, to  get  out  through  the  roof,  it  discovers  the  traps  in  the  fourth 
story  open.  As  the  resistance  in  the  rooms  is  much  below  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  that  is  the  place  it  will  go  to.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  to  frighten  fourth-story  occupants,  for  when  they  use  their 
closets  they  "get  even,''  to  a  certain  degree,  with  their  neighbors  below. 
So  much  for  the  roof  outlet;  it  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  would  like  to  go 
on  and  give  a  great  many  additional  hints  and  make  some  remarks  about 
how  to  do  good  plumbing,  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit  at  present. 
I  hope  I  have  not  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  writer,  and  hope  I  may 
hear  from  him. 

D.  S.  Schureman, 
Architect  and  Superintendent. 

Cincinnati,  April  29,  iE" 


ROMAN  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  wonderful  durability  of  the  old 
Roman  mortar  as  found  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Concrete  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans;  in  fact,  most  of  their  aqueducts,  in  many 
cases  several  miles  in  length,  for  supplying  their  cities  with  water,  were 
constructed  of  concrete,  and,  curiously  enough,  of  concrete  laid  in  situ, 
the  mold  for  the  work  being  made  of  planks,  which,  as  the  works  pro- 
gressed, were  brought  forward,  an  operation  very  similar  to  that  which 
is  carried  out  now  in  the  construction  of  concrete  walls  for  houses.  Of 
course,  the  Roman  concrete  was  a  lime  concrete,  and  analysis  up  to  now 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  peculiar  property  which  the  lime  pos- 
sessed, and  to  which  it  owes  its  immense  strength;  in  fact,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  an  ordinary  rich  or  fat  lime  which  was  used.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  Romans  used  their  lime  in  a  different  way 
to  the  now  recognized  formula,  and  to  this  difference  in  manipulation 
must  be  attributed  the  difference  in  strength.  No  doubt  when  the  art 
of  mixing  lime  was  lost,  the  use  of  lime  concrete  as  a  constructive  mate- 
rial (otherwise  than  as  foundations),  was  abandoned.  The  experiments 
that  Smeaton  made,  when  erecting  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  with  the 
Aberthawe  limes  and  Italian  pozzalanas  in  order  to  obtain  a  mortar  of 
sufficient  strength  for  his  purpose,  as  well  as  the  experiment  made  by 
Vicat  in  France  about  the  same  time,  led  to  a  considerable  increase  of 
knowledge  on  the  matter,  and  the  construction  of  the  sea  wall  at  Brighton 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  outcomes  of 
those  experiments,  it  being  composed  of  beach  shingle  and  a  ground  hy- 
draulic lime,  in  this  particular  only  differing  from  the  Roman  concrete. 
Constructive  works  in  this  country,  however,  of  lime  concrete  are  not 
many,  and  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  Roman  cement  about  this 
time  undoubtedly  checked  its  development. 
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Roman  cement  superseded  lime,  as  it  has  in  its  turn  been  super- 
seded by  Portland  cement,  but  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
building  trade  of  its  time.  It  was  considered  the  same  as  Portland 
cement  is  considered  now,  the  ideal  of  strength,  and  the  very  name  given 
to  it  would  imply  that  the  lost  art  of  the  Romans  had  been  discovered, 
or,  at  all  events,  an  equivalent  substituted.  Perhaps  with  Roman  cement 
the  first  concrete  blocks  to  be  used  instead  of  building  stones  were  made, 
and  there  are  several  examples  in  London  of  buildings  constructed  of  these 
blocks,  the  house  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields  being  one  of  them.  The  blocks  in  this  instance  were  made  of 
shingle  and  Roman  cement,  in  wooden  molds,  but  they  were  mixed  with 
hot  water  instead  of  cold,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  setting  and  expedite 
their  removal  from  the  house.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  concrete  construction 
does  not  owe  its  birth  to  the  production  of  Portland  cement,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, the  immense  strides  which  it  has  made  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  are  due  to  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  this  material  to  the 
purpose. — Henry  Faija,  in  the  Engineering  News. 


THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR. 
While  the  fashion  for  hardwood  floors  and  rugs  has  been  quite 
generally  adopted,  especially  in  new  houses  built  for  the  owner's  occu- 
pancy, there  are  many  people  who  are  yet  unwilling  to  give  up  their  car- 
peted floors.  A  hard  floor,  they  think,  gives  the  room  an  unfurnished 
look,  and  is  too  cold  for  our  northern  winters.  So,  in  spite  of  the  care 
and  discomfort  which  they  involve,  carpets  still  hold  their  own,  and  were 
never  more  artistic  in  color  and  design  than  now.  In  carpets,  more  than 
any  other  article  of  household  furnishing,  the  best  is  always  the  cheap- 
est. An  inferior  grade  in  any  kind  of  floor  covering,  is  unsatisfactory  in 
design  and  color,  and  beside  proving  in  the  end  an  expensive  purchase, 
soon  becomes  so  shabby  that  it  spoils  the  effect  of  everything  else  in  the 
room.  The  carpets  most  used  for  drawing-rooms  are  the  best  qualities 
of  Scotch  Axminster.  These  show  admirable  renaissance  and  Indian 
designs,  in  clear  and  harmonious  combinations  of  color.  Corresponding 
borders  are  woven  for  these  carpets,  and  are  as  much  used  as  ever,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  rumor  that  thev  were  going  out  of  fashion.  For 
libraries  and  reception-rooms,  Wiltons  are  considered  the  most  appropri- 
ate, and  they  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  the  most  desirable 
being  Persian  and  Indian,  or  some  similar  combination  of  conventional 
and  geometrical  forms.  Inexperienced  purchasers  are  often  attracted  by- 
floral  patterns  in  natural  forms,  the  rose  garlands  and  fern  and  vine 
sprays,  seeming  at  the  first  glance  so  beautiful  and  natural  that  they 
lose  sight  altogether  of  fitness.  But  we  tread  a  path  of  flowers  no  more 
in  fact  than  in  poetry,  and  the  incongruity  of  devoting  even  their  sem- 
blance to  such  prosaic  uses  is  apparent.  However  attractive  such  de- 
signs may  be  at  first,  one  wearies  of  them  long  before  the  carpet  is  worn 
out.  In  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  natural  forms  should  be  very 
sparingly  and  judiciously  applied,  if  permanent  and  satisfactory  effects 
are  desired.  Modern  designers  have  learned  many  practical  lessons 
from  early  Oriental  fabrics,  which,  though  often  crude  in  color,  show 
careful  thought  and  excellent  arrangement.  For  chamber  floors  the  best 
grades  of  body  Brussels  carpet  are  used.  Their  patterns  and  tints  are 
almost  as  good  as  the  Wiltons,  and  they  will  bear  the  strong  sun-light, 
which  it  is  always  desirable  to  let  into  a  sleeping-room,  without  much 
change  for  the  worse.  People  fail  to  realize,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep 
their  bright  fabrics  from  fading,  what  a  softening  and  mellowing  effect 
air  and  sunshine  have  upon  a  genuine  material.  A  housekeeper  who  has 
given  some  thought  to  harmony  and  tone,  in  her  home  furnishing,  re- 
cently purchased  a  bedroom  carpet  which  was  in,  the  same  key  with  the 
walls  and  upholstery  of  her  room,  though  some  shades  darker.  "  I  ex- 
pect it  to  fade,"  she  said,  "  for  I  never  shut  out  the  sunshine,  and  it  will 
be  all  the  better  after  six  months'  wear."  Where  less  expensive  carpets 
are  used,  a  good  ingrain  is  the  most  serviceable,  being  less  pretentious 
and  much  more  honest  and  durable  than  a  common  tapestry.  Where 
it  is  possible,  the  floors  of  halls  and  dining-rooms  should  be  laid  in  hard 
woods,  with  rugs  which  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  In  the 
choice  of  rugs  there  is  a  wide  range  both  as  to  beauty  and  expense. 
Those  of  Persian  and  Turkish  manufacture  are  the  most  costly,  but  they 
can  be  used  for  a  lifetime,  the  wear  of  years  only  ripening  their  rich 
tints.  Many  of  those  which  now  command  the  highest  prices,  and  whose 
value  still  increases  with  age  and  use,  have  made  numerous  trips  across 
the  Arabian  deserts,  and  have  been  spread  upon  the  hot  sands  day  after 
day  as  prayer  carpets  for  devout  Moslem  travelers.     William  Morris,  in 


his  lecture  called  ".Making  the  Best  of  It,"  after  strongly  advocating 
hardwood  floors,  says:  "Still  I  would  go  further  than  this,  even,  and 
get  rich  people  no  longer  to  look  upon  a  carpet  as  a  necessity  for  a  room 
at  all,  at  least  in  summer.  This  would  have  two  advantages.  It  would 
compel  us  to  have  better  floors,  and  less  drafty,  our  present  ones  being 
one  of  the  chief  disgraces  to  modern  building;  and,  since  we  should  have 
less  carpet  to  provide,  what  we  did  have  we  could  afford  to  have  bet- 
ter. We  could  have  a  few  real  works  of  art  at  the  same  price  for  which 
we  now  have  hundreds  of  yards  of  make-shift  machine-woven  goods." 
But  the  multitude  who  are  not  rich  have  abundant  opportunity  for  choice 
in  the  variety  of  serviceable  and  inexpensive  goods.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are  the  Kensington  Art  Squares,  which  are  of  the  best  grade  of 
ingrain  woven  in  a  rug  pattern,  with  two  sides  fringed.  The  first  which 
were  shown  were  of  English  manufacture,  excellent  in  color,  and  de- 
signed by  William  Morris,  but  they  are  now  made  in  this  country.  Be- 
ing of  lighter  weight  than  the  Eastern  rugs  they  can  be  readily  shaken, 
and  are  much  used  as  crumb-cloths  in  dining-rooms,  and  over  India 
mattings  in  country  houses.  These  squares  are  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Smyrna  rugs,  which  though  brilliant  in  color  are  more  easily  worn 
and  defaced.  Floor  terry  in  solid  colors  is  often  used  under  rugs  when 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  floor,  though  it  is  less  cleanly  than 
matting.  Reference  has  heretofore  been  made  to  the  seamless  matting 
as  the  most  desirable  floor  covering,  especially  for  summer  use.  It  is 
called  seamless  or  endless  because  being  woven  on  twine  instead  of  short 
lengths  of  grass  like  the  common  matting,  it  has  no  joinings  or  weak 
places,  but  is  even  and  firm  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  quality 
known  as  Lama  is  found  in  all  the  popular  colors,  some  of  the  darker 
tints  and  combinations  showing  as  good  effects  as  are  found  in  the  wool- 
en fabrics.  The  very  best  grade  of  this  material  is  the  Amaryllis.  It 
is  manufactured  with  a  care  and  uniformity  which  would  be  impossible 
to  any  but  oriental  workmen.  Every  piece  of  grass  used  is  carefully 
selected,  and  the  drying  and  weaving  processes  are  carried  on  with  a 
painstaking  deliberation  which  proves  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  worry- 
ing motto  of  civilization,  "  Time  is  money."  Only  three  hundred  pieces 
of  this  quality  are  made  in  a  year,  and  its  value  is  considerably  augment- 
ed by  its  rarity.  The  Lama  matting  is  durable  enough  for  ordinary 
uses,  and  is  very  little  above  the  common  variety  in  price.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this  material,  which  is  clean,  healthful,  beau- 
tiful and  cheap.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  summer  use,  and,  under- 
laid with  carpet  paper,  and,  with  a  few  warm  rugs  here  and  there,  it  is 
equally  comfortable  and  appropriate  for  winter. 


#       # 


Many  of  the  Eastern  stuffs  in  use  for  hangings  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  people  of  moderate  means,  or,  if  attainable,  are  so  rich  in  color 
and  texture  that  they  are  out  of  accord  with  everything  else  in  the  room. 
Very  satisfactory  portieres  can  be  made  by  using  the  less  expensive 
grades  of  India  shawls.  They  hang  well,  are  good  in  color,  need  no 
lining,  and  are  firm  and  strong  in  texture.  Many  shawls  that  have  been 
discarded  as  wraps  because  their  colors  were  too  pronounced  for  street 
wear,  or  because  their  broad  stripes  were  unbecoming,  might  be  utilized 
for  door-hangings.  A  new  one  costs  less  than  any  drapery  of  good  silk 
or  wool  material,  and,  if  carefully  chosen,  will  have  an  excellent  oriental 
effect.     Some  of  the  square  shawls  make  very  satisfactory  table  spreads. 


* 
*        * 


A  portiere  recently  designed  by  John  La  Farge  for  one  of  the 
new  Vanderbilt  houses  is  of  a  rich  silk  fabric  of  green  and  gold  so  woven 
that  it  has  a  metalic  lustre,  changing  and  shimmering  with  every  change 
of  line  and  fold,  and  taking  the  light  finely.  It  is  ornamented  with  four 
panels  of  white  linen,  having  full  length  classic  figures  in  solid  embroi- 
dery, and  a  frieze  and  dado  of  smaller  figures.  A  series  of  stained- 
glass  windows  for  the  same  house  were  also  designed  by  Mr.  La  Farge. 
They  show  figures  surrounded  by  floral  emblems,  embodying  the  idea 
of  prosperity,  and  clearly  composed  and  distinct  and  brilliant   in  order. 


* 
*       * 


Frank  R.  Green  has  recently  painted  four  small  pictures,  three  of 
which  are  figures  set  in  bright  picturesque  surroundings,  and  one  a  copy 
of  Millais'  well-known  "  Effie  Deans."  They  are  to  be  applied  to  a 
novel  and  unique  form  of  wall  decoration.  Each  picture  is  painted  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  panel  of  mirror  glass  with  a  beveled  edge,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  wall  panel  in  a  private  residence.  The  painting  is 
clear  and  brilliant,  and  the  panel  makes  an  effective  decoration. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 
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THE  REED  CITY  SANITARY  CONVENTION. 
The  Sanitary  Convention  held  at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  on  April  26  and 
27,  was  well  attended  by  citizens  of  the  place,  health  officers  of  town- 
ships, cities  and  villages  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  sanitarians 
from  other  parts  of  the  Stale.  Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on 
"  Drainage  and  Sewerage,"  by  H.  D.  Bartholomew,  C.  E.,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  which  he  advocated  the  separate  system  of 
sewerage  under  circumstances  where  applicable.  Dr.  E.  S.  Richardson 
discussed  the  water-supply  of  Reed  City;  Hon.  J.  B.  Judkins,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  people  to  public  health  laws  ;  Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  nature  of  food  and  its  office  in  the  body, 
giving  the  results  of  the  examination  of  many  different  kinds  of  food, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  of  each  ;  Mr.  O.  P.  Dewey,  the 
mischief  done  to  public  health  by  patent  medicines  and  quack  doctors ; 
Rev.  E.  H.  Day,  the  disposal  of  slop-water  and  waste  matter  in  villages, 
and  Dr.  F.  J.  Croner,  of  Big  Rapids,  a  resume  of  the  present  literature 
on  the  subject  of  germs  and  disease.  Hon.  John  Avery,  M.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  read  a  paper  showing  how  ordinary 
dwellings,  already  constructed,  might  be  properly  ventilated,  and  how 
new  dwellings  might  be  constructed  so  as  to  provide  good  ventilation 
without  great  extra  cost,  illustrating  his  paper  by  the  use  of  diagrams. 
Dr.  C.  H.  White,  of  Reed  City,  gave  a  concise  history  of  diphtheria. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  presented  a  short  paper  entitled,  "Epidemic 
Waves  of  Diphtheria,"  showing  that  the  disease  tends  to  recur  in  a  com- 
munity at  comparatively  regular  periods,  and  that  this  period  seems  to 
be  shorter  in  cities  than  in  sparsely-settled  countries.  The  evidence 
seemed  to  indicate  that  diphtheria  was  usually  spread  from  person  to  per- 
son, and  from  country  to  country.  Dr.  Richardson  mentioned  cases 
illustrating  the  great  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  discussion  was  in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  L.  S.  Ellis,  of 
Manistee,  read  a  paper  on  "'How  Diseases  are  Contracted  and  Com- 
municated," dwelling  at  some  length  on  recent  experiments  by  Koch  and 
others,  tending  to  show  that  consumption  is  a  communicable  disease. 
C.  M.  Martin,  M.  D.,  of  Greenville,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  How  We  Get 
Sick,"  recounted  climatic  dangers,  lack  of  ventilation,  lack  of  proper 
clothing,  exposure  to  contagion,  improper  water-supply,  improper  food, 
etc. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Architect  John  Otter  is  drawing  the  plans  for  two  three-story  and 
basement  flats,  and  a  three-story  and  basement  fiat  on  La  Salle  avenue, 
north  of  Schiller  street,  of  Columbia  and  Berlin  stone,  for  D.  Donegan, 
to  cost  $30,000;  a  two-story  and  basement  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Gar- 
field avenue  and  Sedgwick  street,  for  O.  Vider,  to  cost  $9,000;  a  three- 
story  flat  on  Schiller  street,  west  of  La  Salle  avenue,  for  C.  F.  Julin,  to 
cost  $6,500;  an  apartment  building  on  Whiting  street,  west  of  Market, 
for  J.  F.  Wash,  to  cost  $16,000;  an  apartment  house  at  No.  15  Oak 
street,  for  F.  Danielson,  to  cost  $7,500;  four  three-story  and  basement 
flats  on  Hurlbut  street,  north  of  Center,  for  C.  P.  Holmberg  and  Blom- 
gren  Brothers,  of  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  to  cost  $40,000;  a 
pressed  brick  tenement,  four  stories  and  basement  high,  at  the  corner  of 
Sedgwick  and  Oak  streets,  for  H.  Rumsfeld,  to  cost  $20,000;  a  three- 
story  flat  building  on  North  Franklin  street,  north  of  Oak,  for  L.  Bra- 
berg,  to  cost  $7,600;  two  two-storv  and  one  three-story  flat  buildings  on 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets, 
for  A.  Nord,  to  cost  $6,000;  an  apartment  house  on  West  Ohio  street, 
for  A.  Mangson,  to  cost  $7,000,  and  two  three-story  stores  and  dwellings 
at  the  corner  of  Ontario  and  Franklin  streets,  for  J.  A.  Lind,  to  cost 
$20,000. 

Architect  Adler  has  planned  a  residence  on  Belden  avenue  for  Mrs. 
Anne  Halstead,  of  pressed  brick  and  stone,  to  cost  $16,000. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 

An  elegant  residence  will  be  erected  the  coming  season  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich  ,  for  Dr.  Eugene  Boise,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
that  city.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  New  York,  and  the  builder 
John  Rowson,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

STUKGIS,    MICH. 

J.  M.  Barrows,  the  popular  architect  of  Sturgis,  Mich  ,  is  remodel- 
ing his  residence.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  fine  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture. 


BUILDING    PERMITS.- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  in  the  cities  indicated  for 
which  permits  have  been  granted  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  giving  location,  size,  cost  and  name  of  owner;  all  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

CHICAGO. 

639  Monroe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x37,  $3,000;  H.  R.  Wilson. 

Washington  boulevard  near  Central  Park,  2-story  dwelling,  24x39,  $5,000;  Charles  H. 

Clingman, 
30  Margaret  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  82,500;  Charles  Weichard. 
21  Wesson  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x38,  $3,500;  Wm.  Gregory. 
174  to  182  LaSalle  av„  5  2-story  dwellings,  100x39,  §15,000;  H.  Geselbracht. 
Wabash  av.  near  34th  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x60,  $7,000. 
21  Margaret  St.,  2-story  addition,  24x39,  $2,000;  Win.  Hallman. 
2971  Dearborn  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x45,  $4,000;  M.  Burbach. 
739  Loomis  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x56,  $4,000;  F.  Jabarch. 
274  Loomis  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $4,000;  Thos.  Scanlan. 
705  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  front  addition,  21x38,  $2,000;  P.  Schans.  . 

819  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  26x50,  $8,000;  Mrs.  P.  Griffln. 
179  E.  Huron  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x69,  $6,000;  Conrad  Gehrke. 

600  Throop  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x56,  $3,000;  John  Polka. 

820  Allport  St.,  2-story  shop,  24x40,  $2,500;  James  Pelko. 

637  Harrison  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $3,500;  H.  P.  Pilgrim. 

2604  Wentworth  St.,  2-story  store  and  flats,  24x64,  $3,500;  C.  Kann. 

375  Hubbard  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x42,  $2,000;  Thos.  Callaghan. 

973  and  975  Adams  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  33x70,  $15,000;  Mrs.  M.  Griffith. 

Cor.  North  av.  and  Dayton  St.,  3-story  stare  and  fiats,  25x82,  $10,000;  Chas.  Cohagan. 

2442  Michigan  Boulevard,  2-story  barn,  40x46,  $3,500;  O.  H.  Roche. 

Vernon  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x38,  $4,000;  Mrs.  Anne  Davis. 

2448  Wabash  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x76,  $8,f  00;  B.  Wolf. 

2448  Wabash  av.,  2-story  barn,  27x36,  $2,000;  B.  Wolf. 

1737  Michigan  av.,  1-story  additional,  26x92,  $15,000;  Anson  Stager. 

Hickory  and  Judd  sts.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x56,  $3,700;  A   Cunuo. 

N.  AVater  St.  near  Pine,  5-story  factory,  60x90,  $25,000;  J.  S.  Kirk. 

6  E.  Washington  St.,  1-story  additional,  27x91,  $4,000;  C.  W.  Marks. 

857  and  859  Adams  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  33x48,  $5,600;  Wm.  Scott. 

530  Noble  St.,  1-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $2,500;  Wm.  Dyneewize. 

1177  Jackson  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x48,  $2,500;  A.  R.  Gordon. 

214  Sangamon  St.,  4-story  addition,  20x20,  $2,500;  Joseph  Stomaso. 

513  Sedgwick  St.,  2-story  dwelling  and  barn,  22x50,  $4,800;  Ignatz  Busam. 
254  Ogden  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x80,  $2,000;  R.  Hitt. 

14  Evans  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $3,000;  John  Rich. 

53  N.  State  St.,  2-story  store,  24x60,  $2,500;  The  Johnson  Estate. 

738  Girard  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x56,  $2,500;  Carl  Frenz. 

456  to  462  Hurlbert  St.,  4  3-story  flats,  100x69,  $35,000;  Blomgren  Bros,  and  Holmberg. 

500  26th  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x40,  $3,000;  Edward  Burk. 

430  W.  Indiana  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x32,  $2,200;  John  Murphy. 

Western  av.  and  Armitage  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x45,  $4,500;  S.  Trybyi. 

437  N.  Clark  st.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  25x94,  $12,000;  E.  Schlick. 

482  Union  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x32,  $2,500;  John  Roula. 

526  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x36,  $3,000;  T.  C.  McKay. 

292  Hermitage  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  64x50,  $9,000;  Mary  E.  Sands. 

959  Polk  St.,  2-storv  dwelling,  22x23,  $2,000;  J.  B.  Quinn. 

648  and  650  Monroe  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  50x67,  815,000;  Matthews  &  Cornwall. 

286  Hastings  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x67,  $5,200;  John  Rode. 

514  Jackson  St.,  3-story  flats,  25x76,  87,000;  E.  B.  Wheeloek. 

College  place  and  Rhodes  av.,  3-story  flats,  150x58,  875,000;  Fred  Crumbaugh. 
900  S.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  26x55,  $9,000;  J.  S.  Hoerber. 
436  S.  Jefferson  st.,  3-story  flats,  22x60,  $5,400;  A.  Silhanek. 
572  Center  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x78,  $6,000;  V.  Kirdera. 
Pearson  St.,  near  Pine,  2-story  stable,  96x36,  $5,000;  C.  B.  Farwell. 

The  Sanitary  News  takes  considerable  pride  in  its  advertising 
columns,  which  are  not  only  increasing  gradually  in  number,  but  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  largest  and  best  dealers  in  this  city  and  the  East  in  the 
various  lines  of  business  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  healthy  and  comfortable  house.  If  its  readers  will 
kindly  look  through  its  advertisements  and  correspond  with  those  who 
may  deal  in  articles  which  they  need  or  are  interested  in,  mentioning 
The  Sanitary  News,  they  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  paper  and  secure 
advantage  to  themselves. 

James  B.  Clow  &  Son,  of  this  city,  have  obtained  exclusive  control 
of  the  sale  of  a  new  Wrought  Steel  Sink,  which  seems  to  be  an  article  of 
superior  merit.  Everybody  knows  the  liability  of  the  ordinary  cast-iron 
sink  to  break  and  thus  become  useless.  This  sink  is  made  of  one  solid 
piece  of  metal  and  can  not  under  any  circumstances  fail  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose so  long  as  a  house  itself  shall  stand.  Further  particulars  are  given 
on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  of  this  city, 
is  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  experimenting  with  their  new  flushing  tanks, 
self-acting  closets,  urinals,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  high  water  pres- 
sure. He  reports  that  this  high  pressure  gives  the  working  of  the  ap- 
paratus unusual  advantage,  and  that  it  is  meeting  special  favor.  It  will 
be  introduced  at  once  into  the  Arlington  House,  the  leading  hotel,  by 
Nickerson  &  Harrington,  the  largest  plumbing  firm  in  that  city. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  advertisement  of  Fred  Adee  of  No. 
52  Cliff  street,  New  York,  on  the  last,  outside,  page  of  this  issue  of 
The  Sanitary  News.  The  Enameled  Drip  Tray  there  noticed  is 
made  from  stamped  sheet  iron,  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  be  adapted  to 
most  of  the  water-closets  and  hoppers  now  in  use,  and  arc  enameled  on 
both  sides,  superior  to  those  made  of  cast-iron,  which  can  only  be  enam- 
eled on  top,  leaving  the  under  side  to  rust  and  become  foul.  The  article- 
is  a  superior  one  in  every  respect. 
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Steel  Sink, 


FOR  BUTLER'S  PANTRY  AND  KITCHEN. 


Entirely  new,  being  stamped  from 
one  plate  of  steel  and  superior  to  cast 
iron  sinks  in   every   particular,    being 

Lighter,  Stronger  and  More 

Durable.  It  is  well  known  that 
cast  iron  sinks  break  easily  in  ship- 
ping, storing,  placing  in  position  for 
use,  and  from  various  other  causes,  /S§ 
adding  largely  to  average  cost,  and 
causing  great  annoyance  and  delay  to 
plumbers.  These  sinks  being  made  of 
Wrought  Steel    will  not    break 


from  heat,  cold,  or  any  cause 
Whatever.  The  bowl  and  pro- 
jecting thimble  are  stamped  in  one 
piece  from  the  same  plate,  and,  being 
of  wrought  steel,  we  are  enabled  to 
attach  strainer  and  pipe  more  satisfac- 
torily than  is  possible  with  cast  iron 
|B\  sinks. 

We  furnish  these  sinks  painted  or 
galvanized,  as  desired,  at  prices — free- 
dom from  breakage  considered — less 
than  for  sinks  made  from  cast  iron. 


(Patented    April     12,     188  1.) 


JAS.  B.  CLOW  &  SON,  Sole  Western  Agents, 


MANUFACTURERS    AND    DEALERS   IN 


Brass  Goods  g  Plumbers,  Steam  Engine  Builders,  Gas  %  Steam  Fitters 

WROUGHT    IRON    LAP   WELDED    PIPE,    GALVANIZED   SHEET    IRON,    GENERAL    PLUMBERS' 
AND  BOILER  MAKERS'  SUPPLIES,  REGISTERS  AND  VENTILATORS. 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR    AND    PRICES. 


Nos.  212  &  214  LAKE  STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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Current  Toptcs. 

Not  long  ago  The  Sanitary  News  called  attention  to 
the  danger  lurking  in  the  damp  walls  of  brick  buildings  con- 
structed during  the  Winter,  when  the  weather  is  so  cold  that 
the  mortar  either  freezes,  or,  at  least,  does  not  dry  as  it 
should.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  danger  was  afforded 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  Health  authorities  of  this  city  or- 
dered an  apartment  house  on  the  North  Side  vacated  for 
this  very  reason.  The  house  was  built  in  the  early  part  of 
winter,  or,  rather,  the  walls  were  then  put  up,  and  the  fin- 
ishing done  during  the  spring.  The  house  was  not  occu- 
pied until  the  First  of  May,  but  within  a  week  the  inmates 
began  to  sicken.  The — to  them — mysterious  influence  ope- 
rating against  good  health  prompted  an  inquiry  at  the  Health 
Department.  The  inspectors  found  the  interior  walls  drip- 
ping with  moisture  everywhere,  the  accumulations  of  which 
were  so  great  at  the  base  that  it  ran  out  upon  the  ground  in 
streams.  Even  the  floors  were  damp  and  the  carpets  begin- 
ning to  mildew.  Clothing  and  shoes  could  not  be  kept  in 
closets,  as  they  soon  became  coated  with  mold.  The  families 
at  first  attributed  it  to  the  "  natural  dampness "  of  a  new 
house — as  though  a  new  house  must  necessarily  be  damp, — 
and  kept  fires  burning  freely  ;  but  they  could  not  get  relief. 
The  owner  had  to  bow  to  the  humane  demands  of  the  law 
and  lost  his  tenants.    If  the  walls  can  be  dried  out  with  sala- 


manders, he  will  be  permitted  to  fill  the  rooms  again.  In 
spite  of  all  he  can  do,  however,  except  to  tear  the  walls  down 
and  build  anew  in  warm  weather,  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  them  dry  and  the  building  fit  to  live  in  for 
years.  The  sun  may  dry  out  the  south  walls,  but  those  on 
other  sides  of  the  building  will  not  readily  be  penetrated  by 
heat  from  within. 

Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings in  New  York  for  a  ten-story  building  in  that  city, 
150x94  feet  in  size  and  200  feet  high — ten  stories,— supposed 
to  be  the  highest  building  in  the  country.  It  will  be  located 
at  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Seventh  avenue, 
and  will  be  entirely  fire-proof.  It  will  be  used  as  an  apart- 
ment house  and  will  accommodate  thirty-eight  families. 
The  architecture  is  a  modification  of  the  Franco-Italian 
style,  and  it  will  be  well-lighted  and  ventilated.  The  base- 
ment and  first  two  stories  will  be  of  brown  stone  and  the  re- 
mainder of  red  sandstone  with  brown-stone  trimmings.  The 
cost  will  exceed  $650,000,  and  it  will  take  nearly  two  years 
to  complete  the  building.  Much  unnecessary  alarm  is  ex- 
cited over  the  construction  of  high  buildings  for  occupancy 
by  families.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  high  building 
should  take  fire  and  consume  the  occupants  than  a  low  one. 
As  to  facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  fire  they  can  be  as  read- 
ily provided  for  ten  stories  as  five,  and  as  to  loss  of  life  or 
limb  in  jumping  from  a  window  a  leap  from  the  fourth  floor 
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has  no  great  advantage  over  one  from  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  stories.  High  buildings  can  be  made  fire  proof  as  well 
as  those  which  are  low,  and  ordinary  precaution  can  prevent 
fire  in  either — and  no  one  has  any  right  to  lease  a  house,  or 
occupy  it,  unless  precautions  are  taken  against  fire.  With 
elevators,  the  top  floor  of  a  ten-story  building  is  as  accessible 
as  one  half  as  high, — indeed,  as  the  floor  on  the  ground  it- 
self. While  there  are  no  valid  objections  to  high  buildings, 
there  are  certainly  good  reasons  why  they  should  be  high. 
If  there  were  enforced  regulations  with  reference  to  wide 
areas  on  all  sides  of  city  buildings, — as  there  might  be  if 
buildings  were  made  high  rather  than  broad, — light  and  ven- 
tilation might  be  easily  and  abundantly  provided.  Offices 
and  living  apartments  that  are  high  have  many  sanitary  ad- 
vantages not  afforded  in  those  which  are  low.  There  is  less 
of  noise  and  dust  and  smoke,  and  more  pure  air  and  cool 
breezes.  High  quarters  will  surely  come  into  great  demand, 
for  offices  or  homes,  as  the  dread  of  fire  wears  away,  and  a 
reasonable  attempt  is  made  to  have  them  fire-proof. 


A  case  testing  the  validity  of  a  City  Ordinance,  which 
provides  that  no  child  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  night  in  any  place  where  machinery  is  used,  nor 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  then  only  between  the 
hours  of  7  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  came  up  before  Justice  Ham- 
mer last  week.  It  was  claimed  that  a  firm  manufacturing 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  employed  about  thirty  boys  under  15 
years  of  age  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  One  of  the 
boys  testified  that  he  was  13  years  of  age  and  worked  ten 
hours  a  day  sawing  slats,  for  which  he  received  $3.75  a 
week.  Another  boy  testified  that  he  was  1 1  years  of  age  ; 
that  he  worked  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  for  dinner — ten 
hours  ;  that  his  labor  consisted  in  driving  wires  into  the 
slats  of  window-blinds,  and  that  his  wages  were  $2.60  a 
week.  One  of  the  defendants  testified  that  they  had  no 
regular  hours  for  working  their  employes,  and  that,  in  reality, 
the  boys  do  not  work  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  a  day. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  boys  thus  employed  are  not  over- 
worked and  that  it  is  a  mercy  to  them  and  their  mothers, 
whose  families  many  of  them  help  to  support,  to  be  allowed 
to  work  as  they  do.  The  evil  comes  from  keeping  them  at 
it  too  long.  The  case  referred  to  was  decided  against  the 
firm,  who  took  an  appeal. 


The  corporation  of  Brighton,  England,  has  applied  to 
Parliament  for  a  provisional  order  allowing  it  to  set  on  foot, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  electric  lighting  from  house  to  house. 
A  sum  of  money  amounting  to  about  ^40,000  has  been  ad- 
vanced, in  the  scheme,  and,  as  soon  as  permission  is  given, 
it  will  be  put  into  operation.  A  public  lecture  was  recently 
delivered  in  that  town  by  Mr.  Robert  Hammond  on  "  The 
Electric  Light  in  Our  Homes,"  in  a  hall,  the  platform  of 
which  was  arranged  as  a  drawing-room.  This  miniature 
drawing-room  was  illuminated  by  incandescent  lamps,  which 
were  connected  by  the  wires  to  twenty-four  accumulators  in 
the  rear  of  the  platform,  the  electricity  in  them  having  been 
stored  in  London.  The  effect  on  the  temporary  equipments 
of  the  room — fire-place,  mantel,  pictures,  flowers  and  furni- 
niture — is  said  to  have  been  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  willing  to  guarantee  that  he  could  furnish  the  electric 


light  for  houses  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  the  gas 
company  effected  their  lighting,  provided  he,  likewise,  had  a 
center  connected  with  half  a  million  lights.  As  to  the  sup- 
posed danger  attending  the  running  of  wires  through  a 
house,  or  the  streets,  Mr.  Hammond  said  that  this  was  over- 
estimated. The  light  was  fixed  throughout  his  house,  and 
while  he  would  never  allow  his  little  boy  of  six  years  to  med- 
dle with  matches,  or  play  with  fire,  or  gas,  he  was  perfectly 
free  to  turn  on  the  electric  light.  The  superiority  of  the 
electric  light  over  gas  in  not  robbing  the  atmosphere  of  life- 
sustaining  oxygen,  was  referred  to.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments,  from,  a  sanitary  standpoint,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  light,  as  the  injury  to  the  lungs, 
and  system  generally,  resulting  from  breathing  the  air  of  a 
room  in  which  there  are  numerous  gas  jets  burning  is  con- 
siderable. It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  true  that  the  eyes 
will  endure  the  electric  light  much  better  than  that  of  gas. 


The  old  and  distinguished  Worshipful  Grocers'  Company, 
of  London,  England,  has  created  a  system  of  endowments 
for  the  encouragement  of  "original  research  in  sanitary 
science."  The  research  is  to  be  relative  to  the  causation  of 
important  diseases  and  means  for  their  prevention.  Of  two 
classes  of  endowments,  one  is  intended  "  as  a  maintenance 
for  work  in  progress  in  fields  of  research  to  be  chosen  by 
the  worker,"  and  is  provided  in  the  form  of  three  "research 
scholarships,"  each  of  ,£250  annually.  The  other  endow- 
ment is  appointed  as  a  "  discovery  prize  "  of  ^1,000,  to  be 
awarded  each  four  years.  The  scholarships  are  limited  to 
British  subjects  under  35  years  of  age,  in  the  appointment  to 
which  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  researches 
in  hand  are  judged  likely  to  increase  the  knowledge  re- 
specting the  causation  and  prevention  of  one  or  more  dis- 
eases. The  "  discovery  prize  "  will  be  awarded  to  original 
investigators  in  any  country,  who  shall  in  the  coming  four 
years,  make  the  most  important  additions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  announced  this  month.  Treatises  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  during  the 
time,  will  be  accepted  as  competition-treatises,  if  the  author 
has  become  a  candidate. 


A  Bank  had  several  tenants  in  its  building,  one  of  whom 
occupied  an  upper  room  in  which  there  was  a  water-bowl 
with  a  faucet,  but  the  apertures  for  the  escape  of  the  water 
were  not  sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  the  water  at  night  if 
the  faucet  was  left  open,  the  pressure  being  then  much  greater. 
This  faucet  was  left  open  negligently  by  the  tenant  at  night, 
and  the  water  overflowed  and  ran  down  upon  and  injured  the 
goods  of  another  tenant,  who  sued  the  landlord  for  damages 
on  the  ground  of  negligence  in  putting  in  an  insufficient 
bowl.  In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine 
reversed  the  judgment  below  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Judge 
Symonds  in  the  opinion  said  :  "  Legal  liability  of  the  land- 
lord for  negligence  does  not  result  from  the  facts  in  this 
case.  If  the  landlord  of  an  upper  tenement  should  cause 
a  faucet  of  proper  construction  and  capable  of  safe  use  with 
due  care,  but  without  any  overflow  at  all,  to  be  put  in  only 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water,  there  would  be  no  conclu- 
sion of  law  from  that  fact,  without  other  evidence,  that  the 
landlord  was  negligent  and  liable  for  the  damages  resulting 
resulting  from  his  tenant's  carelessly  leaving  the  faucet  open." 
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A  r  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  it  was  decided  to  send  five  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  June 
27,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  these  delegates 
be  authorized  to  cast  the  entire  vote  that  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation allows  Chicago.  The  future  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month,  and  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Association  at  Grand 
Army  Hall,  No.  167  Washington  street.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  June  6  a  financial  secretary  will  be  elected  in  addition 
to  the  other  officers. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  without  a  President  of  its  Board 
of  Health,  at  present,  the  Mayor  having  appointed  Prof. 
Chandler  as  his  own  successor,  but  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
refusing  to  ratify  the  nomination.  Prof.  Chandler  has  occu- 
pied his  position  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  hostility 
which  he  now  encounters  seems  to  be  due  to  a  faithful  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position.  The 
average  Alderman  in  any  city  has  no  appreciation  of  public 
service  which  does  not  primarily  benefit  him  or  some  one  of 
the  barnacles  which  cling  to  him  for  sustenance  ;  to  him 
there  is  no  public  good,  except  such  as  takes  its  chances  in 
the  course  of  aldermanic  legislation.  Fortunately  for  Chicago 
there  is  an  exception  in  respect  to  the  administration  of 
health  affairs  in  this  city,  and  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
present  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  De  Wolf,  are  recognized 
and  appreciated.  Mayor  Edson  refuses  to  name  any  other 
person  to  succeed  Prof  Chandler,  and  the  latter  thus  con- 
tinues at  present  in  office. 


The  idea  uppermost  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  consults 
an  architect  relative  to  a  proposed  dwelling  is  that  the  ele- 
vations must  be  attractive,  the  general  effect  harmonious 
and  symmetrical,  and  the  floor  plans  convenient.  The 
thought  that  he  will  so  construct  his  house  as  to  secure  the 
rapid  removal  of  foul  air  from  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms, 
and  that  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  health-preserving 
light  shall  be  secured,  or  that  he  will  fortify  his  family  against 
pulmonary  diseases  by  having  damp-proof  courses  in  the 
walls  does  not  occur  to  him.  The  cost  and  the  appearance 
are  the  cardinal  factors  in  his  calculation.  The  architect  is 
confronted  by  this  proposition  :  Given  the  least  amount  of 
money  with  which  I  must  produce  the  greatest  visible  effect. 
The  fine  appearance  of  a  house  is  not  only  desired  by  the 
architect,  but  is  demanded  by  the  builder.  No  architect  will 
sacrifice  outside  appearance  to  internal  structure  if  he  is 
limited  to  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The  result  is  a  house 
attractive  in  appearance,  but  dangerous  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance. The  same  condition  of  mind  prevails  with  boards  of 
building  commissioners  as  with  private  individuals.  Often 
the  plans  for  a  certain  style  of  building  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have,  a  school-house,  for  example,  are  presented 
by  an  architect,  with  the  estimates  for  first-class  work,  in- 
cluding complete  sanitary  requirements.  The  estimates  are 
then  cut  down  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  by  the  board, 
and  the  architect  is  compelled  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  estimates  within 
the  appropriation.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  and  other  more  or  less  fixed 
parts  of  the  structure.  The  architect  does  not  wish  to  sac- 
rifice the  beauty  of  his  design  by  reducing  the  outside  orna- 


mentation ;  hence,  in  the  cropping  process,  he  will  begin 
with  the  sanitary  arrangements.  The  cuts  in  the  expenses 
would  probably  include  cheaper  water-closets,  a  poorer  qual- 
ity of  piping,  fewer  traps,  abolishment  of  ventilating  pipes 
to  traps  and  house-drain,  fewer  fresh-air  and  foul-air  ducts, 
faulty  fresh-air  chamber^,  lack  of  heating  appliances  in  foul- 
air  shafts,  etc.  Probably  the  architect  would  arrange  to  have 
one  foul-air  exit  instead  of  several,  and  that  one  in  not  the 
best  place,  in  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  piping  or  flue. 
While  there  are  few  architects  who  do  not  desire  to  perpet- 
uate their  art  and  skill  in  handsome  structures,  there  are 
fewer  who  would  wilfully  enhance  outside  beauty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sanitary  condition,  if  they  were  given  a  proposition 
something  like  the  following  to  work  upon  :  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  money  with  which  to  produce  a  building  of  a 
certain  size,  with  complete  and  perfect  ventilation,  house- 
drainage,  heating  and  plumbing,  produce  the  best  designs 
for  elevation  possible.  If  an  architect  has  a  patron  who  has 
no  pet  scheme  of  ventilation  or  house-drainage  which  he 
wishes  incorporated  in  the  plan,  he  has  a  grand  opportunity 
to  assist  the  cause  of  public  health  by  giving  advice  as  to 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  methods  of  accomplishing 
these  most  desirable  objects.  Too  many  architects  are  not 
prepared  to  do  this.  Comparatively  few  make  a  specialty  of 
the  study  of  sanitary  science.  Those  who  do  study  it  are 
bound  to  outstrip  the  simply  artistical  architects,  because  the 
people  are  being  educated  to  the  requirements  of  sanitary 
living,  and  they  are  learning  to  demand  safe  as  well  as  hand- 
some places  of  business,  of  residence,  of  study,  and  of 
amusement. 


The  common  defects  in  house  drains,  as  illustrated  on 
the  next  page,  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  (1)  The  joints 
in  drains  and  waste-pipes,  and  the  connections  between  them 
are  defective,  both  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  used 
and  of  the  workmanship.  (2)  Drains  are  often  broken,  or 
joints  disconnected,  by  the  unequal  settling  of  the  drains 
and  the  building.  (3)  Traps  are  either  inefficient  or  a  nuis- 
ance in  themselves.  (4)  The  grease-basin  (catch-basin)  is 
wrongly  located  under  a  house,  or  where  it  cannot  be  readi- 
ly examined  and  cleaned.  (5)  Inadequate  ventilation  is 
provided  for  the  pipes  and  drains.  (6)  Pipes  are  thrust 
loosely  into  drains,  and  no  attempt  made  to  close  the  space 
between  a  small  pipe  and  a  large  drain.  (7)  Holes  are 
pecked  into  the  side  or  top  of  drains  to  admit  a  soil-pipe, 
and  whole  sections  are  so  cracked,  or  broken,  that  they  are 
no  longer  air-tight,  or  gas-tight.  (8)  The  soil-pipe  is  not 
long  enough  to  reach  the  drain,  and  a  piece  of  tin,  or  some- 
thing similar,  is  wrapped  about  the  lower  end  and  extended 
into  the  drain  ;  the  cement,  if  any  is  used,  soon  cracks,  and 
the  tin,  or  other  metal,  corrodes.  (9)  Holes  are  found  in 
lead  waste-pipes  and  iron  soil-pipes,  which  have  been  hidden 
away  in  partitions.  (10)  Inferior  drains,  those  spoiled  in 
baking,  or  "seconds,"  discarded  drains,  are  used.  n 
Drains  are  laid  without  reference  to  grade,  and  their  con- 
tents thus  turned  back  under  the  house.  (12)  A  waste-pipe 
is  connected  with  a  soil-pipe  below  the  trap.  1,;  The  over- 
flow, or  safe-waste,  of  wash-basins  and  bath-tubs,  connects 
with  the  waste-pipe,  or  soil  pipe,  below  the  trap.  1  4  The 
pan-closet,  commonly  in  use,  is  objectionable  because  it  has 
unventilated  and  inaccessible  parts,  and  becomes  easily  fouled. 
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HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AS  IT  IS. 
IX. 

An  examination  of  the  drainage  of  many  houses  will  re- 
veal defects  in  plan  no  less  serious  than  the  one  explained 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration  below,  which  is  a  summary  of  defects,  most  of 
which  have  been  already  explained,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
connect  a  waste-pipe  with  a  soil-pipe  below  the  trap  in  the 
latter,  thus  affording  open  communication  from  the  drains  to 
one  of  the  rooms.  As  already  stated,  a  trap  in  the  waste- 
pipe  under  the  wash-bowl,  such  as  that  shown  at  H,  would 
be  of  little  or  no  service,  since  it  would  be  almost  invariably 
siphoned  when  the  wash-basin  is  used.  A  waste-pipe  may 
be  connected  with  the  soil-pipe  above  the  trap,  as  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  waste-pipe  emptying  the  bath-tub.  The  ex- 
halations from  the  foul  contents  of  the  trap  then  escape 
readily  into  the  room. 

The  precaution  is  sometimes  taken  to  provide  a  bath-tub, 
wash-basin,  or  water-closet,  with  a  safe-waste,  as  shown  at  V 
in  the  illustration.  This  consists  of  a  sheet  of  lead,  turned 
up  at  the  edges,  and  spread  out  upon  the  floor  to  catch  any 
drippings  or  overflow.  The  outlet  carries  the  overflow  away 
to  some  point  where  it  will  not  injure  the  floor  and  carpets. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  safe-waste  has  not 
been  provided  with  any  outlet,  although  a  show  of  doing  this 
may  have  been  made,  by  cutting  a  hole  through  it,  which  is 
afterward  neatly  soldered  up,  the  edges  having  been  turned 
down  sufficiently  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  forming  an 
outlet.  The  more  common  fault  is  to  attach  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  left  to  discharge  where  it  will,  generally  down  a  par- 
tition ;  but  it  is  ordinarily  conducted  to  the  nearest  soil-pipe, 
or  waste-pipe,  and  without  any  regard  to  traps.  This  is  also 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  House  occu- 
pants are  apt  to  overlook  this  safe-waste  outlet  entirely,  both 
because  it  is  entirely  hidden  from  sight,  and  because  it  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  there  is  any  such  appendage  to  house 
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drainage  ;  and  yet,  as  is  apparent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  entire  system.  A  trap  in  this  waste-pipe 
would  be  of  little  service  ;  as  it  is  not  in  use  except  at  rare 
intervals,  the  water  in  the  trap  is  soon  withdrawn  by 
evaporation.  As  none  but  clean  water  is  discharged  through 
this  outlet,  when  used  at  all,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
empty  into  the  drainage  system.  The  pipe  might  be  con- 
ducted immediately  through  the  outside  wall  of  the  building, 
to  discharge  upon  the  ground,  except  that  in  this  climate 
water  running  through  it  would  freeze  in  winter  and  clog  it, 
and  that  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  an  unpleasantly  cool 
draught  into  the  room.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  con- 
duct this  pipe  down  to  and  just  above  a  sink  in  the  base- 
ment ;  or,  indeed,  to  any  point  where  a  leak  would  be  prompt- 
ly discovered.  The  temptation  to  save  lead  pipe  is  the  in- 
ducement which  leads  to  the  error  of  improperly  connecting 
the  pipes  as  indicated. 

The  illustration  gives  occasion  to  recall  what  has  been 
hinted  at  before  with  reference  to  the  drains,  ordinarily — 
and  very  properly,  when  of  tile — placed  under  ground.  In 
addition  to  being  so  laid  that  waste  must  run  uphill  to  reach 
the  sewer,  the  ground  is  usually  left  unevenly  packed  when 
the  trench  is  laid,  resulting  in  uneven  settling  of  the  drains 
and  consequent  pulling  apart  of  the  sections,  or  breaking  of 
the  joints.  Sewage  was  found  oozing  out  of  the  ground  un- 
der a  prominent  building  on  Madison  street,  and  an  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  ends  of  the  straight  sections  of  sewer 
pipe  had  been  merely  brought  together,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  unite  them.  Rings  should  have  been  applied, 
but  they  were  not.  The  result  was  a  continued  leakage  by 
which  the  soil  had  become  saturated  until  it  refused  to  re- 
tain more  of  the  sewage  and  sent  it  up  to  the  surface. 
Drains  should  never  be  covered  until  they  have  been  ex- 
amined carefully  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  shown 
that  they  have  been  laid  on  a  solid  and  properly-graded 
trench.  An  iron  hook  ring  has  been  invented  by  a  promi- 
nent architect  of  this  city,  which  clasps  about  the 
ends  of  two  sections  of  the  pipe  and,  imbedded 
in  cement,  is  expected  to  hold  them  firm,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  the  ordinary  cracking  of 
the  cement. 

The  illustration  also  indicates,  better  than  can 
be  described,  the  liability  there  is  that  the  drain 
may  be  displaced,  if  not  actually  crushed,  by  the 
wall  of  the  building  as  it  settles.  #This  will  almost 
certainly  occur  unless  the  aperture  in  the  wall  is 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  settling. 

The  very  serious  evil  of  having  the  catch-basin 
— so-called — built  within  the  walls  of  the  house  is 
well  illustrated.  As  ordinarily  constructed  it  has 
leaking  walls,  imperfect  cnonections  with  the  drain 
below  and  the  waste-pipe  above,  and  in  time  be- 
comes clogged   with  the  hardened    grease  which 

ccumulates  in  it,  and 
overflows.  As  the  top  is 
even  with,  or  just  below, 
the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  waste  runs  out  and 
soaks  into  the  ground  un- 
observed for  weeks  and 
months. 
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CHICAGO    SEWERAGE  — CHESBROUGH'S    CON- 
CLUSIONS. 

IV. 

*  *  *  «  -phe  experience  of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
with  regard  to  discharging  the  contents  of  sewers  into  their 
rivers  and  harbors,  attracted  much  of  my  attention,  and  led 
me  to  review  with  care  and  anxiety  the  views  upon  which 
our  plan  is  based. 

"  The  whole  of  the  London  sewage  is  emptied  into  the 
Thames,  and,  although  this  great  metropolis  boasts  of  a 
more  favorable  rate  of  mortality  than  any  other  large  city 
can  show,  the  condition  of  their  river  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  complaint  for  many  years,  and  various  schemes  have 
been  devised  for  removing  the  nuisance.  As  these  have  al- 
ready been  described,  or  alluded  to,  under  the  heads  of 
'  London  '  and  '  Disposal  of  Sewage,'  no  further  mention  of 
them  will  be  made  here.  The  similarity  and  the  difference 
of  situation  between  London  and  Chicago  should  be  under- 
stood, however.  The  Thames  averages  through  the  metrop- 
olis, about  one  thousand  feet  in  width.  The  tide  rises  there 
about  twenty  feet.  At  low  water,  extensive  portions  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  are  exposed,  and  a  rapid  current  up  and 
down,  caused  by  the  tide,  stirs  up  the  foul  deposits  neces- 
sarily found  in  such  localities  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  pop- 
ulation. In  Chicago,  we  have  a  river  of  only  one-sixth  the 
average  width  of  the  Thames,  but  with  an  average  depth  of 
thirteen  feet,  which,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  seldom 
varies  two  feet  from  the  average,  and  ordinarily  not  one. 
We  have  no  tide,  and  usually  a  very  feeble  current,  which, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  winds  on  the  lake,  is  quite  often  re- 
versed. This  keeps  up  a  slight,  but  almost  constant  change 
in  the  river.  This  change  is  also  assisted  by  the  natural 
flow  from  the  area  drained  by  the  river,  and  by  the  leakage  and 
waste  water  from  the  canal,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  summit  level  by  pumping  from  the  river;  so  that  of- 
fensive smells  from  the  river  are  rare,  except  when  propellers 
stir  up  the  bottom  near  the  shores.  During  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  very  little  or  no  complaint  from  this 
cause.  "x\s  yet,  most  of  the  sewers  of  Paris  empty  into  the 
Seine,  which  varies  very  much  between  high  and  low  water  ; 
but  not  being  a  tidal  river  there,  its  time  of  low  water  naturally 
comes  during  the  warmest  months,  When  large  portions  of 
its  bed  on  either  side  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  It  was  found  that  the  sewage  of  the 
city,  though  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  excrementi- 
tious  matter,  compared  with  that  of  London,  became  exceed- 
ingly offensive  in  dry,  warm  weather  ;  hence  the  cause  of 
commencing  the  system  of  intercepting  sewers. 

"  The  sewers  of  Glasgow  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  Clyde,  and  have  produced  a  nuisance.  *  *  *  The 
Clyde  is  a  tidal  river,  but  was  formerly  much  narrower  there 
than  it  is  now.  The  present  harbor  of  Glasgow  has  been 
obtained  by  widening  and-  deepening  the  river,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10,000,000,  and  can  only  be  maintained  in  its  present 
state  by  dredging,  and  at  great  expense.  This  expense, 
however,  is  small,  compared  with  the  importance  of  a  good 
harbor  to  so  populous  and  flourishing  a  city. 

"  No  one  of  these  great  cities  furnishes  an  exact  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  discharging  the  sewage 
of  Chicago  into  our  river  and  branches;  and  yet  their  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  fear  that  we  may   yet,  like  them,  con- 


clude that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  out.  Our  plan  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  natural  state  of  the  river 
during  the  summer  months  will  require  artificial  aid  to  keep 
it  in  a  healthy  state,  and,  therefore,  provides  for  driving 
fresh  water  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  South  branch  from 
the  lake. 

"  The  question  then  arises  :  What  should  be  done  in  case 
this  provision  should  prove  inadequate  ?  Should  it  prove  so, 
Chicago  will  be  in  as  good  a  position,  all  things  considered, 
as  either  London,  Paris,  or  Glasgow,  to  construct  intercept- 
ing sewers,  and  discharge  all  its  sewers  into  the  lake,  at  some 
point  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  Nothing  we  have  done 
so  far,  and  nothing  we  intend  to  do,  would  interfere  with  a 
perfect  system  of  intercepting  sewers.  Such  a  scheme  seems 
to  me  the  most  feasible  one  within  the  power  of  the  city  to 
carry  out  for  freeing  the  river,  and  appears  to  be  liable  to 
but  two  objections.  The  first  is  probable  cost,  which,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
might  promote  the  public  health  ;  the  second  is  the  proba- 
bility of  creating  on  the  lake  shore  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
would  be  taken  from  the  river.  The  experience  of  Worth- 
ing, a  small  watering  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
and  of  a  similar  place  on  the  coast  near  Liverpool,  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Mr.  Newlands,  of  that  city,  shows  that  the 
mere  discharge  of  filth  into  the  sea  gives  no  security  against 
its  being  cast  back  in  a  more  offensive  state  than  ever,  es- 
pecially when  the  prevailing  winds  are  toward  the  shore. 
In  such  a  case  the  intercepting  sewer  might  be  carried  two 
or  three  miles  further  south  ;  but  aside  from  the  serious  ad- 
ditional expense  of  such  an  extension,  the  nuisance  would 
only  be  removed  from  the  many  to  the  few,  for  no  doubt  the 
lake  shore  will  yet  be  lined  with  choice  residences  for  sev- 
eral miles  south  of  the  present  city  limits, 

"  The  various  projects  for  utilizing  the  sewage  of  cities 
have  already  been  considered,  and  the  reason  for  not  recom- 
mending any  steps  toward  using  it  for  irrigating  purposes  in 
our  climate  and  present  state  of  agriculture  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  deodorizing  process,  in  connection  with 
short,  intercepting,  or  collecting,  sewers,  may  yet  prove  to 
be  the  best  plan  for  relieving  the  river  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  here,  until  there 
shall  be  more  agreement  on  the  subject  among  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  made  such  advances  already  in  this  direction. 

"  Before  deciding  upon  any  course  for  the  future  with  re- 
gard to  our  river,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  its  condition 
for  a  few  years  past,  and  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  what  it 
will  probably  be  for  a  few  years  to  come,  if  no  special  means, 
beyond  those  already  in  existence,  should  be  adopted  for  its 
relief.  It  is  remembered  by  many  that  the  river  became 
quite  offensive  about  thirteen  years  since,  in  consequence  of 
blood  and  other  refuse  from  slaughter-houses  being  thrown 
into  it.  Since  these  substances  have  been  kept  out  of  it, 
however,  the  nuisance  has  been  comparatively  slight,  and 
has  not  increased  perceptibly,  notwithstanding  the  remarka- 
ble growth  of  population  and  the  corresponding  increase  of 
sewage  discharged  into  the  river.  When  the  spring  freshets 
scour  the  river  well,  disagreeable  smells  the  next  summer 
are  perceptibly  less  than  when  there  are  no  spring  freshets. 
For  instance,  last  year  (1858)  there  was  little,  if  any,  com- 
plaint from  the  state  of  the  river,  and  yet  the  amount  of 
sewage    discharged    into    it    was    never    so    great  ;  but    the 
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scouring  it  received,  when  the  snow  and  ice  passed  off  in 
February,  was  unusually  good,  making  the  channel  an  aver- 
age of  two  feet  deeper  than  it  was  fifteen  months  previous, 
besides  removing  the  deposit  formed  during  that  time. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  advisable  to  do 
nothing  with  regard  to  relieving  the  river  at  present,  nor 
toward  carrying  out  that  portion  of  the  plan  which  provides 
for  forcing  water  from  the  lake  into  it,  during  the  summer 
months.  Should  the  canal  company  not  be  obliged  to  pump 
enough  during  warm  weather  to  keep  the  river  from  being 
offensive,  it  is  understood  that  they  would  pump  as  much 
as  they  could  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  This  would 
furnish  some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  probable 
effect  of  a  still  greater  quantity  driven  in  from  the  lake,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  no  provision 
is  necessary  for  relieving  the  river,  while  others  think  that 
embraced  by  the  plan  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  through 
cut  for  a  steamboat  canal  to  the  Illinois  river,  which 
the  demands  of  commerce  are  calling  more  and  more  loudly 
for,  if  ever  constructed,  would  give  as  perfect  relief  to  Chi- 
cago as  is  provided  for  London  by  the  latest  intercepting 
scheme  ;  that  is,  it  would  furnish  a  constant  and  abundant 
stream  from  the  lake,  flowing  westwardly  throughout  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  consequently  during  the  warm 
and  sickly  portion  of  the  year. 

"  Another,  and  the  only  remaining,  point  of  importance 
it  seems  desirable  to  mention  is  that  of  enabling  the  owners 
of  property  here  to  obtain  basements  or  cellars  of  a  satisfac- 
tory height  without  being  obliged  to  raise  the  grades  of  the 
streets,  as  we  are  now  doing  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  This 
was  urged  very  strongly  in  the  original  planning  of  our  sys- 
tem, as  a  reason  for  laying  the  sewers  low  and  pumping  up 
their  contents.  While  abroad  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a 
single  city  or  large  town  the  sewers  of  which  were  placed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  principal  bodies  of  water  near 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  cellars  below  such 
water  level ;  on  the  contrary,  even  when  they  deemed  it  best 
to  pump  up  the  sewage,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater 
declivity,  or  of  draining  districts  that  could  not  be  raised,  I 
found  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  construction  of  such 
cellars;  and,  in  some  cases,  recommended  their  prohibition 
by  legislative  enactments.  Their  reason  was  the  certainty 
of  such  sewers  being  filled  to  the  level  of  their  outlets  dur- 
ing heavy  and  protracted  storms,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
being  able  to  keep  in  order  the  valves,  which  must  be  re- 
lied upon  at  such  times,  to  prevent  the  cellars  from  being 
flooded.  But  if  such  a  person  is  sure  of  being  able  to  keep 
his  valve,  whether  self-acting  or  not,  in  perfect  order,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  premises  should  be  surrounded  by  a  water- 
tight wall ;  otherwise  the  carelessness  of  his  neighbor  might 
prove  as  injurious  as  his  own. 

"  In  preparing  the  foregoing  report  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  extend  it  to  a  thousand  pages,  by  drawing  from  the 
voluminous  sources  of  information  now  in  your  possession. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  select  and  condense  what  seems 
to  have  some  present  or  prospective  bearing  upon  the  sew- 
erage of  the  city." 

J.  H.  Swan  will  build  a  residence  on  Michigan  Boulevard 
near  Twenty-sixth  street,  to  cost  $40,000.  The  architecture 
will  be  the  early  French  Renaissance. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  OVERFLOWING  LANDS. 

A  serious  nuisance,  and  widespread  and  dangerous  cause 
of  sickness,  exists  in  many  places  in  the  northern  portions  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  other  lumbering  States.  It 
has  attracted  little  attention  from  the  press,  save  perhaps  a 
remonstrance  in  a  few  local  newspapers.  It  is  the  custom 
adopted  by  lumbering  and  booming  companies  of  damming 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers,  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  float  down  enormous  quantities  of  logs.  This 
is  called  flooding,  and  is  aptly  named,  as  it  does  flood,  or 
overflow,  thousands  of  acres  of  otherwise  dry  land  adjacent 
to  the  water-courses.  A  dam  maintained  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  at  a  favorable  point  will  raise  streams,  naturally 
not  over  one  foot  deep,  many  feet  for  miles  up  their  course, 
and  thus  insure  the  floating  down  of  millions  of  logs  which 
have  been  piled  in  its  channel  during  the  Winter's  lumbering 
season. 

The  dam  is  either  maintained  constantly,  or,  if  the 
logs  are  not  all  floated  down  by  the  "Spring  freshet,"  it  is 
held  for  the  "  June  freshet."  If  the  logs  are  not  brought 
down  then,  it  is  held  until  they  do  come,  and  then  opened, 
generally  in  mid-Summer,  and  the  stream  subsides  to  its  orig- 
inal channel,  leaving  thousands  of  acres  of  wet,  spongy, 
marshy  soil,  covered  with  river  debris,  rotting  wood,  and 
other  decomposable  material.  This  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  hot  Summer  sun,  under  whose  irritating  heat  the  ground 
becomes  a  festering  blister  on  the  face  of  Nature,  and  sends 
its  putrefactive  exhalations  for  long  distances  each  side  of 
the  stream.  As  a  cause  of  sickness  this  custom  is  a  vicious 
one.  It  destroys  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  families 
owning  homes  adjacent  to  the  overflowed  territory.  It  ren- 
ders many  acres  of  farms  abutting  the  stream  unproductive, 
and  destroys  the  demand  for  real  estate  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  a  curse  to  all  save  the  lumbering  corporations,  for  whose 
sole  benefit  the  evil  exists.  Where  flooding  has  been  prac- 
ticed upon  a  stream,  the  evidence  appears  not  only  in  the 
fever-decimated  families  on  either  bank,  but  along  the  course 
of  the  stream  on  either  side  may  be  seen  thousands  of  dead 
and  decaying  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  been  drowned 
out  by  the  encroaching  water.  This  serious  nuisance,  were 
it  not  maintained  by  wealthy  corporations,  would  still  be  a 
difficult  one  to  abate.  The  dam,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
nuisance,  may  be  located  in  a  different  township  or  county 
from  the  one  in  which  the  sickness  is  most  alarming.  Hence 
it  is  a  nuisance  the  abatement  of  which  requires  the  united 
action  of  several  boards  of  health,  and  an  injunction  from 
the  circuit  court  in  chancery.  This  is  a  roundabout  and 
technically-hedged  way  for  a  bqard  of  health  to  secure  the 
abatement  of  a  nuisance  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  is  a 
course  so  full  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty  that  it  is  seldom 
attempted. 

After  the  timber  is  all  cut  off,  and  there  is  no  more 
necessity  for  the  dam  for  flooding  logs,  it  will  be  pur- 
chased and  maintained  by  some  enterprising  man  for  a 
water-power,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  a  strong  argument 
against  its  destruction.  From  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
nuisance,  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  regulation,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  a  few  years  for  the  State  legislatures  to  take 
action  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  damming  of 
rivers  for  logging  purposes. 
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THK   HARTFORD  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

II. 
Each  room  by  itself  and  of  itself, 
together  with  its  inlet  and  outlet  flues, 
is  considered  as  one  shaft  or  chimney. 
Such  a  shaft,  starting  as  a  flue  at  A,  as 
shown  in  Diagram  1,  from  an  air  cham- 
ber, B,  at  the  ground  level,  and  having 
a  small  or  limited  sectional  area,  rises 
some  height  to  an  enlargement,  C,  the 
room  itself,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
room  being  so  out  of  proportion  to  that 
of  the  flue  that  the  velocity  of  flow 
through  it,  or  the  eddies  occasioned  by 
the  flow,  may  be  imperceptible,  and 
thence  again  to  another  flue,  D,  of  lim- 
ited section,  rising  to  and  above  the  roof. 
In  order  to  make  this  "chimney"  "draw," 
heat  is  supplied  by  radiators  at  the  bot- 
tom, and,  during  mild  weather,  is  fur- 
ther assisted  by  heat  supplied  to  the 
outgoing  flue  above  the  room,  either  by 
gas-jets  or  coils  of  steam-pipes,  as  may 
be  most  suitable. 

The  High  School  is  236  feet  long, 
running  north  and  south,  and  averages  100  feet  in  width. 
It  is  divided  almost  in  the  middle  by  a  twelve-foot  corridor, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  different 
class-rooms,  library,  recitation-rooms,  etc.,  open  into  this 
corridor,  on  the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  side-walls  of  the 
corridor  are  also  the  inner  walls  to  all  the  rooms.  This  ar- 
rangement admits  of  the  introduction  of  the  warm  air  to  the 
different  rooms  of  the  building,  at  the  end  of  the  room  far- 
thest from  the  windows,  by  devoting  the  corridor  in  the  base- 
ment, for  its  whole  length,  to  an  en- 
closed fresh-air  duct,  communicating 
by  independent  hot-air  flues  with  each 
room.  The  fresh  air  is  taken  in  at  both 
ends,  as  shown  in  the  basement  plan. 
(See  page  8  of  The  Sanitary  News, 
of  May  1.)  The  fresh  air  passes 
through  primary  radiators  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  corridor,  which  temper 
the  air  before  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  radiators  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
each  hot  -  air  flue  in  the  basement. 
Each  of  these  hot-air  flues  is  provided 
with  an  independent  radiator,  through 
which  the  fresh  air  in  the  corridor 
passes  and  is  warmed  before  it  enters 
the  flue  to  supply  fresh  warm  air  to  the 
room  above. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  admitted 
to  the  rooms  above  is  regulated,  with- 
out reducing  the 
quantity  of  fresh- 
air  supply,  in  the 
following  man- 
ner :  In  an  ordi- 
nary  school- 
room,   when    the 


DIAGRAM    2. 


air  becomes  too  warm,  the  teacher  causes  the  registers  to 
be  closed,  which  shuts  off  the  heat  and,  of  course,  the 
ventilation  at  the  same  time.  In  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Diagram  2,  there  is  only  a  grating  at  A.  The  damper  B 
is  closed  from  the  school-room,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when 
it  is  open  it  admits  the  warm  air  to  the  flue,  and  when  shut 
it  admits  cool  air  from  the  corridor  through  an  opening  into 
the  flue  placed  below  radiators  at  C,  and  vice  versa.     The 
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damper  can  also  be  placed  at  any  intermediate  position,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  admitted  air  at  A  can  be  regu- 
lated from  i4o  to  70  decrees,  and  adjusted  to  that  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  room  at  68  degrees,  or,  as  some  prefer, 
70  degrees.  Each  scholar  is  supplied  with  thirty  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  and  the  provision  for  supplying  fresh  air 
and  withdrawing  vitiated  air  changes  the  atmosphere  every 
eleven  minutes  in  ordinary  weather.  Each  class-room  is 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  as  above  described,  through  four 
8x1 2-inch  hot-air  flues,  entering  the  class-rooms  about  seven 
feet  above  the  floor.  Each  class-room  is  also  provided  with 
six  ventilation  flues,  8x12  inches  in  size  (see  "Section  on 
Line  A-B,  Basement  Plan  "),  placed  in  the  cross  walls,  and 
as  near  the  inner  wall  of  the  room  as  practicable.  The  open- 
ings to  four  of  these  ventilation  flues  are  placed  at  the  level 
of  the  floor  and  are  constantly  open,  and  the  openings  to  the 
remaining  two  flues  are  placed  just  below  the  level  of  the 
ceiling,  and  are  closed,  except  when  the  air  in  the  room  be- 
comes overheated,  when  these  registers  are  opened,  allowing 
the  overheated  air  to  escape.  As  indicated  on  the  ground 
plans,  a  continuous  line  of  steam-pipe  is  run  along  the  par- 
titions in  cloak-rooms,  close  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  dry  the 
clothing  in  wet  weather.  Ample  ventilation  flues  are  pro- 
vided in  each  cloak-room,  and  the  doors  are  provided  with 
open  transoms  above,  and  are  three  inches  from  the  floor  at 
the  bottom,  thus  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  main  corridors  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and 
the  large  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor,  are  provided 
with  direct  radiators  in  addition  to  the  warm  air  supplied  to 
them  by  the  indirect  radiators  in  the  basement.  There  are 
eight  of  these  direct  radiators  in  the  assembly  hall,  and  they 
are  placed  under  the  window-stools  of  the  east,  west  and 
south  outside  walls.  Each  direct  radiator  is  supplied  with 
fresh  air  through  what  is  known  in  Boston  as  the  Eureka 
Ventilator,  built  in  the  outside  wall  immediately  behind  each 
radiator.  These  ventilators  are  provided  with  dampers  so 
as  to  control  the  admission  of  fresh  outside  air,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

In  addition  to  the  ventilating 
flues  elsewhere  described,  the  as- 
sembly hall,  which  will  accommo- 
date over  1,100  persons,  is  to  be 
provided  with  three  of  Boyle's 
Patent  Air-Pump  Ventilators  for 
the  extraction  of  overheated  or  vi- 
tiated air.  These  are  automatic 
ventilators,  placed  on  the  ridge  of 

the  roof,  and  communicating  through  galvanized  iron  ducts 
with  a  large  ventilating  register  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
assembly  hall.  Rev.  Newman  Hall's  church,  London,  Eng- 
land, is  ventilated  by  these  ventilators,  which  are  said  to 
have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  system  of  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  High 
School  building  is  similar  to  that  carried  out  by  Mr.  Keller 
in  the  new  buildings  designed  by  him  for  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  which  were  completed 
about  two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $130,000. 


The  first  annual  reception  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was 
held  in  a  building  which  stands  where  the  shop  of  R.  D.  McFarland, 
one  of  the  oldest  shops  in  the  city,  once  stood. 


EUREKA    VENTILATOR. 


SKILLED  INSPECTION  OF   HOUSES. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  daily  obituaries  which  is  more  impressive 
than  the  frequent  occurrence  in  them  of  "  Died,  after  a  short  illness,  of 
Typhoid  fever."  To  those  who  consider  what  these  frequent  deaths 
mean  they  are  notes  full  of  warning.  Deaths  of  this  class  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  they  will  not  be  found  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Some  persons  attempt  to  diminish  the  significance  of  the  present  returns 
by  the  argument  that  the  disease  was  not  formerly  so  distinctly  recog- 
nized. That  will  not  account  for  it  altogether,  though  doubtless  it  is  the 
fact  that  a  sharper  distinction  is  now  drawn  between  Typhus  and  Ty- 
phoid fevers  than  was  the  case  formerly.  It  is  now  well  established  that 
the  modes  in  which  the  two  diseases  are  communicated  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Typhus  fever  is  infectious,  while  Typhoid  fever  is  communicated 
through  the  agency  of  fluids  or  of  air  polluted  by  sewer  refuse.  On  this 
subject  we  remarked  (March  7)  that  "since  the  introduction  of  water- 
closets  it  is  very  noticeable  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  Typhoid  fever.  The  convenience  of  the  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  refuse  by  water  carriage  is  accompanied  by  a  new  risk 
to  health,  unless  assiduous  care  be  taken  that  the  drain  pipes  are  so  con- 
nected that  no  leakages  occur  up  to  the  place  where  the  volume  of  fluid 
is  discharged  into  the  street  drain."  Street  drains  for  carrying  off  sew- 
age were  the  exception  forty  years  ago  ;  now  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
rule.  The  efficient  separation  of  the  noxious  air  in  those  drains  from  do- 
mestic drains  is  consequently  become  an  affair  of  much  greater  import- 
ance in  its  bearings  on  the  sickness  and  mortality  rates  than  it  was  when 
the  houses  so  connected  were  few  in  proportion. 

To  combat  this  novel  danger  to  health,  so  entirely  of  man's  own 
providing,  an  effort  was  made  six  years  ago  to  bring  skilled  inspection  to 
bear,  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner.  The  merit  of  origi- 
nation is  due  to  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.  R.  S.,  and  an  association  was 
started  for  the  purpose  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  holds  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  in  the  university.  This  society  has  been  thoroughly 
successful,  and  has  gained  such  confidence  among  the  Scotch  communi- 
ties that  we  observe  in  the  last  annual  report  that  the  directors  of  the 
bank  of  Scotland  have  placed  the  whole  of  their  branch  banks,  a  hundred 
in  number,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Edinburgh  association  with  re- 
gard to  sanitary  matters.  Not  long  after  a  society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, having  Prof.  Huxley  for  president,  and  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  as 
consulting  engineer.  This  society  is  called  the  London  Sanitary  Protec- 
tion Association,  and  has  for  its  secretary  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  C.  E.  Its 
offices  are  at  No.  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
London  association  is  that  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  similar 
system  of  inspection  in  towns  where  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  There 
are  now  associations  established  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cheltenham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Bradford,  besides  those  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
previously  named. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  establishment  of  one  for  Sussex,  having 
its  central  office  in  Brighton.  This  was  successfully  accomplished  on 
Friday  last,  when,  in  response  to  circulars  issued  by  the  ex-mayor  (Alder- 
man W.  H.  Hallett),  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  programme  was 
adopted,  and  an  executive  committee  chosen,  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  together  with  the  president,  nine  vice-presidents, 
the  treasurer,  and  honorary  secretary  (F.  C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  9,  Marine 
parade).  The  council  comprises  nearly  eighty  names  of  influential 
gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  house  property,  and  many  members  of 
the  medical  and  architectural  professions  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
number.  The  first  preliminary  meeting  was  held  only  nine  days  before, 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  so  many  consents  were  given  in  within  a 
few  days  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  felt  in  many 
quarters  of  the  useful  service  which  a  carefully  conducted  association  of 
this  kind  may  render.  No  time  has  been  lost  by  the  newly-chosen  exec- 
utive committee,  who  met  on  Monday  and  settled  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Critton, 
C.  E.,  to  fill  the  post  of  resident  engineer,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  him  to  commence  his  labors  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Gritton  has 
had  a  full  course  of  training  under  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.  E  ,  the  en- 
gineer in  chief  of  the  London  association 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  privacy  while  tendering  the  best 
advice  that  the  latest  knowledge  of  sanitary  subjects  can  supply.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  such  skilled  inspections  will  extend 
much  farther  than  the  correction  of  defects  in  the  houses  examined.     The 
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criteria  of  good  house  arrangements  will  become  belter  known  to  all  con- 
cerned in  house  construction,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  in  a 
town  where  such  a  society  is  in  active  and  efficient  operation  the  trades- 
men living  there  will  voluntarily  construct  their  new  buildings  with  some 
regard  to  the  requirements  which  would  certainly  be  insisted  on  by  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  should  they  at  any  time  be  called  in  to  inspect. — 
Brighton  Guardian. 


uECJi.D   STOFlt'. 


A  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE. 

The  summer  residence  of  J.  O.  Smith,  at  Winnetka,  one  of  Chicago's 
northern  suburbs,  is  shown  on  the  first  page  of  this  number,  the  floor 
plans  above.  The  building  is  a  frame  structure,  standing  on  the  bluff 
fifty  feet  above,  and  overlooking,  Lake  Michigan.  Its  drains  discharge 
into  the  lake,  and  are  almost  wholly  without  traps.  The  pipes  extend 
to  and  above  the  roof,  and,  as  the  outlets  are  not  closed,  and  are  fifty 
feet  below  the  house,  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  complete 
ventilation.     Messrs.  Edbrooke  &  Burnham  are  the  architects. 


THE    VALVE-CLOSET. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  select  a  valve-closet,  one 
should  be  chosen  with  simple  mechanism  and  few  parts.  The  only 
closets  of  this  class  which  appear  to  be  practicable  are  those  with  hinged 
valves,  the  valve  having  either  a  rubber  seat  or  disc,  or  both  seat  and 
disc  of  rubber.  The  time  the  valve  will  last  without  fixing  depends  on 
the  durability  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The  receiver  should  always  be 
enamelled,  earthenware  being  still  better,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
enamel  being  thrown  off  by  corrosion  or  rust  between  the  enamel  and  its 
iron  back.  The  receiver  should  always  be  ventilated,  as  there  will  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  offensive  matter  deposited  on  its  sides  ;  for  this  rea- 
son the  smaller  and  smoother  the  receiver  is  the  better.  The  vent-pipe 
in  the  receiver  also  keeps  the  overflow-trap  from  being  siphoned  by  the 


water  discharged  from  the  bowl.  This  compartment  should  always  be 
seperately  flushed,  although  I  have  no  idea  that  a  surface,  no  matter  how 
well  glazed  or  vitrified,  over  which  frecal  matter,  urine,  and  water  in 
which  these  matters  are  floating  in  particles  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  in- 
visible, can  be  kept  clean  without  the  application  of  soap  and  water  on  a 
mop  or  swab  by  hand.  I  consider  the  variety  in  which  the  trap  is  above 
the  floor,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  receiver,  as  the  best  arrangement 
for  this  part  of  the  closet,  but  the  advantage  gained  would  not  counter- 
balance lack  of  ventilation.  I  consider  the  side-outlet  valve-closet,  in 
which  the  valve  opens  in  an  outward  direction  from  the  bowl,  as  the  best 
of  this  class.  The  back  of  the  valve  never  coming  in  contact  with  the 
waste  matter,  the  only  part  of  the  closet  between  the  bowl  and  the  trap 
that  could  become  foul  and  not  be  noticed  would  be  the  short  pipe  be- 
tween the  valve  and  the  floor  ;  while  this  would  become  more  or  less  foul, 
it  would  be  scoured  as  thoroughly  as  a  column  of  water  unaided  could 
wash  any  surface  ;  but  a  trap  must  be  used  below  the  floor.  These 
closets  are  far  superior  to  the  pan-closets,  of  which  I  will  give  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  following  pages,  in  their  capacity  for  retaining  a  large  amount 
of  water  in  the  bowl,  and  in  the  receiver  being  smaller  ;  but  they  are  de- 
fective in  having  a  compartment,  however  small,  between  the  bowl  and 
trap,  when  they  have  a  trap,  and  the  valves  are  liable  to  leak  when  least 
expected  ;  then  the  advantage  of  the  body  of  water  in  the  bowl  is  lost. 
The  overflow,  unless  filled  bv  a  driblet,  will  be  emptied  by  evaporation. 
—  The  American  Architect. 


TREES  AS  SANITARY  AGENTS. 
The  Geneva  correspondent  of  The  London  Times  writes  as  follows  : 
An  interesting  controversy  on  the  utility,  or  otherwise,  of  trees  in  streets 
and  open  spaces  has  been  lately  going  on  here  in  the  columns  of  the  local 
press.  The  controversy  arose  out  of  a  discussion  in  the  International 
Hygienic  Congress,  which  was  held  here  in  August,  and  Dr.  Piachaud, 
a  member  of  the  Congress,  has  since  contended,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Journal  de  Geneve,  that  trees  in  streets  do  more  harm  than  good,  that 
they  impede  the  circulation  of  air,  and  that,  as  for  the  shade  they  afford, 
people  who  do  not  like  sunshine  have  only  to  keep  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street.  Instead  of  planting  more  trees  in  towns,  as  some  propose,  he 
would  rather,  in  the  interests  of  hygiene,  remove  all  existing  trees.  To 
him  replies  Professor  Goret,  of  the  University,  who,  though  an  eminent 
physicist  and  chemist,  disclaims  any  special  knowledge  of  medicine  or 
hygiene.  He  treats  the  matter  from  an  exclusively  common-sense  and 
scientific  point  of  view.  As  for  people  who  want  shade  keeping  always 
to  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  he  points  out  that,  as  streets  have  gener- 
erally  shops  or  houses  on  either  side.  Dr.  Piachaud's  advice  in  this  re- 
gard, however  ingenious,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  practical.  But  the 
functions  of  trees  in  streets  are  not  limited  to  acting  as  screens  for  sun- 
shunning  wayfarers  ;  they  temper  the  heat  and  serve  as  a  protection 
against  dust.  The  evaporation  from  their  leaves  tends  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding air  cool  and  moist.  One  of  the  best  means  of  refreshing  the 
air  of  a  sick  chamber  is  to  place  in  it  plants  and  branches  and  sprinkle 
them  with  water.  A  like  effect  is  produced  by  trees.  Sunlight  is  neces- 
sary to  health  ;  but  trees,  if  not  too  thickly  planted,  do  not  intercept  sun- 
light ;  the  perpetual  vibration  of  their  leaves  and  swaying  of  their 
branches  admit  the  light  every  instant,  and  in  sufficient  measure,  and 
serve,  moreover,  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  noonday  glare.  So  far 
from  trees  impeding  the  circulation  of  air,  they  help  to  purify  the  air  ; 
the  evaporation  from  their  leaves  determines  a  current  from  above,  and 
the  fresh  air  thus  brought  down  helps  to  drive  away  the  heated  and  dust- 
impregnated  gases  of  the  streets.  Another  useful  property  of  foliage  is 
that,  while  in  hot,  dry  weather  it  moistens  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
thereby  rendering  it  fitter  to  breathe,  this  effect  which  is  due  to  evapora- 
tion, ceases  in  wet  weather.  Trees,  moreover,  act  as  purifying  agents 
by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  giving  out  oxygen.  But  the  action  of 
trees  on  the  air  is  far  less  important  than  their  action  on  the  soil.  Their 
roots  draw  up  stagnant  waters  and  absorb  the  organic  matters  contained 
in  the  filth  from  which  the  streets  of  a  town  are  never  free,  and  which, 
after  infiltrating  the  ground,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  fevers  and  infec- 
tion. Trees,  in  fact,  have  the  same  effect  on  the  subsoil  of  towns  as 
fields  have  on  the  contents  of  their  sewers — they  act  as  disinfectants. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  Professor  Goret  ventures  to  differ 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  Hygienic  Congress,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends the  planting  of  trees  in  streets  and  squares.  But  they  must  be 
planted  with  judgment.      They  should  be  two  or  three  metres  apart,  and 
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the  branches  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  buildings 
near  which  they  grow.  The  sorts  best  adapted  for  street  planting  are 
those  which  grow  to  a  considerable  height  and  spread  out  their  branches. 
The  fashion  that  prevails  in  some  Continental  cities  of  cutting  trees  down 
to  a  uniform  size  is  highly  objectionable.  The  branches  of  trees  so 
treated  become  so  compacted  together  as  to  be  impervious  to  light,  and 
the  shade  they  give,  although  deep,  is  too  circumscribed  to  be  of  much 
use. 


THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR. 

The  general  attention  which  the  subject  of  household  decoration  is 
now  receiving  has  brought  out  a  multitude  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
some  of  which  are  practicable  and  capable  of  satisfactory  development, 
while  many  others  will  prove  snares  and  delusions  to  the  unwary  follower. 
Many  people  cannot  afford  to  take  counsel  of  the  professional  decorator, 
and  their  greatest  danger  in  this  matter  of  household  adornment  arises 
from  their  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  an  effect- 
ive harmony  of  color  and  arrangement,  and  a  tawdry  and  meaningless 
confusion.  A  bare  simplicity  is  better  than  an  attempt  at  artistic  effect 
with  cheap  and  unsuitable  materials.  The  days  of  decorated  flatirons 
and  dustpans  are,  happily,  almost  over,  and  people  are  learning  that  the 
most  inexpensive  ornaments  must  have  some  raison  d'etre.  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  decoration,  a  description  was  given  of  a  so-called  decoration  for  a 
door.  It  was  of  two  widths  of  white  tarlatan  drawn  on  a  cord  at  each 
end  and  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  across  the  door  opening.  The  two 
widths  were  separated  and,  half  way  between  the  upper  and  lower  ends, 
were  fastened  back,  thus  forming  a  diamond-shaped  opening.  The 
article  failed  to  add  a  description  of  the  appearance  and  emotions  of  the 
first  man  who  put  his  foot  through  the  thin  material,  and  came  tumbling 
head  first  into  the  room  in  his  attempt  to  enter.  If  this  idea  were  at  all 
practicable,  it  would  still  be  utterly  unsuitable,  cheapening  the  whole 
room  by  its  suggestions  of  a  second-rate  ice-cream  saloon.  Inexpensive 
materials  are  often  the  most  effective,  but  they  should  have  something  to 
recommend  them  beside  mere  cheapness. 

* 

*  * 

Thepe  are  numerous  bright  trifles  of  Japanese  manufacture  which 
are  extremely  good  for  summer  decoration,  particularly  for  a  country 
house.  The  clear  coloring  and  grotesque  designs  of  even  the  most  in- 
expensive of  these  things  make  them  admirable  as  points  of  color  to 
brighten  the  monotony  of  a  plain  or  sombre  room.  To  use  these  deco- 
rations with  artistic  effect,  one  must  know  where  to  stop,  the  distance  is 
so  short  between  tasteful  simplicity,  and  cheap  and  tawdry  overloading 
in  ornamentation.  There  are  many  uses  for  the  bright  paper  parasols  of 
various  sizes,  in  wall  decoration,  and  as  catchalls  and  fire  screens.  The 
panels  of  transparent  silk  with  painted  floral  designs  are  excellent  for 
vestibule  curtains,  or  for  a  window  with  an  unpleasant  outlook  which  it 
is  desirable  partially  to  obscure.  I  have  seen  a  thickness  of  white  crape 
stretched  over  the  lower  half  of  a  window  with  a  bright  Japanese  picture 
fastened  to  it  in  the  center  of  each  pane,  which  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  quaint  little  Chinese  shoes  with  their  embroidered  fronts  are 
excellent  hung  upon  the  wall  for  match-safes  or  watch-cases.  The  little 
paper  mats  with  a  rough  crapy  surface  show  some  very  good  colors,  and 
those  of  split  bamboo  can  be  used  on  the  table  or  applied  to  wall  deco- 
ration.    Excellent  wall  potkets  of  the  same  material  are  also  shown. 

* 

#  * 

The  tendency  in  upholstery  goods  is  toward  lighter  colors,  the  dull 
and  sombre  tones  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  some  time  having  had 
their  day.  Some  of  the  silk  and  wool  damasks  show  two  colors  effect- 
ively combined.  A  pale  gold  and  peacock  blue  is  very  pleasing,  and  the 
same  light  yellow  combines  well  with  a  clear  scarlet.  Fawn  and  gold, 
and  pale  blue  and  olive,  are  effective  combinations.  Cretonne  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  for  upholstery  uses,  the  best  quality  of  the  French  material, 
which  has  a  soft  crapy  surface,  being  durable  and  almost  fadeless  in 
color.  Watteau  designs  are  in  high  favor,  and  are  found  in  considerable 
variety,  the  colorings  being  as  soft  and  delicate  as  a  water-color  painting. 
They  may  be  made  still  more  effective  by  the  skillful  application  of  silk 
embroidery,  a  few  stitches  in  the  foliage  or  the  costumes  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  dames,  emphasizing  the  high  lights  and  bringing  out  the  whole 
design.  Some  all-over  floral  patterns  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
Renaissance  designs  show  admirable  combinations  of  color.  Tapestry 
effects  in  furniture  are  much  sought,  and  there  are  numberless  imitations, 


many  of  which  are  cheap  and  unsatisfactory,  of  the  genuine  tapestry 
fabric.  Plushes  are  as  much  in  demand  as  ever,  and  jute  velours  is  ex- 
cellent in  some  colors. 


* 
*       * 


Persian  designs  for  furniture  show  arches  and  lattice  work  which 
give  a  very  light  and  pleasant  effect,  and  are  especially  appropriate  for  use 
in  a  country  house,  as  they  suggest  the  airiness  and  comfort  so  necessary 
in  a  hot  climate.  This  lattice  work  is  applied  to  many  different  forms  of 
decoration,  both  in  furniture  and  architecture,  and  is  done  in  wood  and 
metal.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  many  West  India  houses,  the 
division  walls  between  rooms  being  built  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
ceiling,  and  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  latticed  woodwork, 
thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house.  In  these  colder 
northern  latitudes,  it  must  be  used  sparingly  and  wisely,  but  it  has  possi- 
bilities for  novel  and  effective  decorations,  especially  as  applied  to 
furniture. 


* 
*       # 


A  novelty  in  an  extension  dining-table  has  appeared  recently 
which  combines  unique  arrangement  with  unusual  elegance  of  design. 
Instead  of  drawing  out  from  the  centre,  like  the  ordinary  extension- 
table,  the  top  is  in  three  parts,  the  slides  being  used  in  double  sets, 
which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  stationary  division.  This 
gives  an  equal  bearing  for  the  filling  at  either  end  of  the  table  when  ex- 
tended, thus  affording  greater  stability  and  safety  than  in  the  old-fashioned 
form  where  there  is  a  long  unsupported  space  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  design  is  massive  and  elaborate,  the  base  being  enriched  with  relief 
carving  of  floral  forms  with  a  panther  sitting  at  each  corner.  This 
recent  invention  is  manufactured  by  Meilink,  Small  &Co.,  of  Toledo,  O. 


* 
*       * 


Silk  curtain  fabrics  are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  replacing  the 
woolen  materials,  some  less  expensive  and  lighter  qualities  of  silk  having 
been  recently  introduced.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  fabrics 
is  the  pongee  silk  in  ecru  tints.  It  drapes  well,  bears  sunlight  without 
fading,  and  washes  perfectly.  A  bedroom  recently  furnished,  had  window 
draperies  of  pongee,  with  valences  for  the  window  and  the  brass  bed- 
stead of  the  same  material,  with  a  border,  of  bright  embroidery.  A 
bed-spread  and  chair-coverings  of  the  silk,  a  dressing-table  covered  and 
draped  with  ecru  muslin  looped  back  with  bright  ribbons,  an  India  mat- 
ting in  the  natural  grass  colors,  and  a  hammock  slung  across  a  shady 
corner,  completed  the  furnishings  of  a  very  cool  and  dainty  summer 
bedroom. 


*       # 


Large  square  pillows  are  said  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  and  their 
disappearance  will  involve  that  of  the  long-popular  "shams."  A  substi- 
tute for  these  is  found  in  the  large  round  bolster  which  is  usually  made 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  flat  at  the  ends.  Some 
handsome  bed-spreads  and  bolsters  are  shown  of  silk  canvas  with 
Moresque,  or  Renaissance,  designs  in  plush  applique,  the  bolster  always 
matching  the  spread  in  material  and  ornament.  For  lighter  use  Bul- 
garian cloth,  a  fine  linen  fabric  with  a  silky  lustre,  is  excellent,  as  it 
makes  a  good  foundation  for  Kensington  embroidery. 


* 
#        * 


Wall-papers  show  considerably  larger  patterns  than  those  of  last 
year,  nearly  all  being  French  Rennaissance  designs  more  or  less  modified, 
Many  of  these  are  very  good,  though  somewhat  formal.  Perhaps  the 
popularity  of  these  designs  which  appear  in  carpets,  upholstery  and 
dress  fabrics  is  only  a  reaction  from  the  very  general  use  of  natural  floral 
forms  which  were  often  inappropriate  and  slovenly.  A  conventional 
form  of  ornamentation  is  better  adapted  to  general  uses  than  natural 
forms,  and  is  in  much  less  danger  of  being  misapplied. 

* 
*        * 

A  side-board  recently  decorated  by  an  artist  is  a  beautiful  and  valu- 
able article  of  furniture.  It  is  of  black  walnut  with  two  doors  below  the 
shelf  and  two  smaller  upper  doors.  On  the  large  lower  panels  he  has 
painted  game  in  oil  colors,  the  birds  standing  out  from  the  dark  back- 
ground and  the  light  fluffy  plumage  admirably  rendered.  On  the  upper 
panels  fruit  is  painted,   and  the  whole  makes  a  very  artistic  and  effective 

decoration 

* 
-x-       * 

Alligator  skin  is  quite  popular  for  upholstery  uses,  and  it  is  closely 
imitated  in  silver  and  and  in  note  paper  in  the  fashionable  tints. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 
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THE  DETROIT  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  The  Sanitary  News  : — A  meeting  was  held 
by  the  master  plumbers  of  this  eity  Thursday,  May  10,  at  Kermott's 
Hall,  on  Woodward  avenue,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Master  Plumbers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Detroit.  Mr.  John  Reilly  was  elected  president  and  James  Robb 
secretary.  A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  association,  to  be  submitted  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  gentlemen  present  were  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  time  had  arrived  to  organize  and  assist  our  sister  cities  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  made  on  our  profession  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  elevate  the  plumbing  business  to  its  proper  standard, 
and  drive  out  of  existence,  if  possible,  the  snide  work  that  is  being  done 
by  parties  that  know  nothing  about  the  business. 

The  following  master  plumbers  were  present  :  John  Reilly,  Will- 
iam McFadden,  William  Blackwood,  William  Bowerman,  Charles  Dul- 
lea,  W.  Heighton,  W.  Orbitts,  James  Lane,  George  Lane  (Lane  Bros.), 
McDonald,  Campbell  &  Co.,  O'Connor  &  Sullivan,  F.  Ryder,  E.  A. 
Ross,  Walsh  Bros.,  W.  C.  Wilson,  Wayson  &:  Rodger,  T.  P.  Tuite  & 
Co.,  and  E.  F.  Webster  &  Co.  ** 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  15,  1883. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    POPULAR    SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  has  something  of  interest  to  say  on  the  condi- 
tions of  health-giving  exercise,  in  the  June  number  of  "The  Popular 
Science  Monthly."  The  summer  air  of  the  highlands  makes  out-door 
life  a  luxury,  but,  further  than  this,  the  stimulus  of  a  pleasant  pastime 
enables  a  man  to  beguile  himself  into  about  ten  times  as  much  exercise 
as  he  could  stand  in  the  Turner-hall.  The  visitors  of  a  hygienic  gym- 
nasium take  their  turn  at  the  horizontal  bar  as  they  would  swallow  the 
drugs  of  a  public  dispensary.  The  motive  for  exertion  is  too  abstract; 
it  lacks  the  charrr^of  progressiveness  and  the  stimulus  of  approximate, 
tangible  and  visible  purpose.  "  Fatigues  can  be  far  better  borne  if  the 
body  is  not  encumbered  with  a  surplus  of  calorific  clothes.  A  pair  of 
linen  trousers,  a  flannel  hunting-shirt,  and  a  loose  necktie,  make  the 
most  hygienic  summer  dress.  In  the  afternoon  remove  the  necktie  and 
roll  up  the  shirt-sleeves;  it  can  do  no  harm  to  imbibe  fresh  air  by  all 
available  means,  and  let  the  cutaneous  lungs  share  in  the  luxury.  Nor 
is  there  any  excuse  for  the  wide-spread  fallacy  that  it  is  dangerous,  even 
in  the  most  sweltering  nights,  to  remove  the  bed-blankets.  Kick  them 
into  the  farthest  corner  if  they  become  too  warm,  and  sleep  in  your  shirt 
and  drawers,  or  under  a  linen  bed-sheet.  Half-naked  lazzaroni  sleep  the 
year  round  on  the  stone  terrace  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  and  outlive  the 
asthmatic  burghers  in  their  sweat-box  dormitories.  The  body  effects 
part  of  its  breathing  through  the  pores.  Painting  a  man  with  yellow 
ochre  and  copal-varnish,  would  kill  him  as  surely  as  hanging  him  by  the 
neck.  The  confined  air  between  the  skin  of  the  body  and  a  stratum  of 
heavy  blankets  gets  gradually  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid — in  warm 
weather  even  to  the  verge  of  the  saturation  point.  The  perspiration  is 
thus  forced  back  upon  the  body;  and  the  lungs — perhaps  already  weak- 
ened by  disease — have  to  do  double  work. 

AMERICAN   COTTAGES. 

This  is  a  very  handsomely-printed  and  attractively-bound  volume 
containing  forty-four  large  quarto  plates.  These  consist  of  original  de- 
signs of  medium  and  low-cost  cottages,  seaside  and  country  homes;  also, 
a  club-house  pavilion,  a  school-house  and  a  small  seaside  chapel,  to- 
gether with  a  form  of  specification  for  cottages.  The  designs  are  all  in 
the  latest  prevailing  styles  by  a  number  of  prominent  architects.  There 
is  thus  presented  a  great  variety  of  plans,  with  diversity  of  treatment, 
and  offering  the  largest  opportunity  for  selection.  Among  the  architects 
represented  are  Alfred  E.  Barlow,  William  A.  Bates,  Edward  Dewson, 
and  William  T.  Hellett,  of  New  York;  Charles  A.  Gifford  and  V.  Tay- 
lor, of  Newark;  S.  H.  Gardner,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Fred  A.  White,  of 
Princeton.  The  book  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  those  intending  to 
build  a  low-priced  house.  It  is  published  by  William  T.  Comstock,  of 
No.  6  Astor  place,  New  York. 

HOME  DIRECTORY  OF   PHYSICIANS,    SURGEONS,   DRUGGISTS  AND  DENTISTS 

OF   CHICAGO. 

This  publication  is  promised  about  June  20,  by  W.  F.  Wakeman, 
who  proposes  to  make  it  complete  as  "  a  small  directory   for   home  and 


office  use,  which  will  show  how,  when,  or  where,  night  or  day,  persons 
can  reach  a  reliable  physician,  surgeon,  druggist  or  dentist."  It  will 
contain  about  one  hundred  pages,  be  printed  on  the  best  book  paper, 
with  elegant  cover,  and  will  contain  the  police  and  fire  alarm  numbers  of 
the  city,  and  complete  information  as  to  all  hospitals  and  medical  col- 
leges, as  well  as  the  city  health  regulations.  The  book  promises  to  be 
one  of  considerable  value  to  householders  as  well  as  members  of  the 
profession  it  represents.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing W.  F.  Wakeman,  P.  O.  Box  554,  Chicago. 

HOME   HEALTH. 

A  monthly  sanitary  journal  bearing  the  above  title  was  started  at 
Peoria,  111.,  in  April,  the  first  number  of  which  has  reached  this  office. 
It  is  a  journal  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  practical  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life,  sanitation  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  home  health,  and 
promises  well. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

'American  Cottages;"  consisting  of  44   large  quarto  plates.     New 
York:     Wm.  T.  Comstock,  architectural  publisher,  6  Astor  place. 

"  The  Oxygen  Manual."  By  F.  L.  Peiro,  M.  D.  Chicago:  The 
American  Oxygen  Co.,  83  and  85  Madison  st. 

"Spectacles;  Their  Use  and  Abuse."  By  Henry  Laurance. 
Brighton,  England:     R.  T.  Nye,  55   Western  Road. 

"Sanitary  Tracts"— Sanitary  Defects  of  Schools,  Treatment  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  Workingmen  and  Health,  Sewer-Gas  and  Bad  Plumbing 
and  Hints  About  Bathing.  Issued  by  the  Citizens'  Sanitary  Society  of 
Brooklyn. 

"  Mayor's  Message  and  Annual  Reports,  1882-3."  Burlington,  Iowa. 
William  Steyh,  City  Engineer. 

"Alcohol."  Alcohol  as  a  Food,  a  Medicine,  a  Poison,  and  as  a 
Luxury.  By  Geo.  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.  St.  Louis:  Commercial  Printing 
Company,  405  N.  Third  st. 

"  Homicide  and  Suicide,  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  During  a  Decade,  1871  to  1881  inclusive."  By  John  G.  Lee,  M. 
D.,  Coroner's  Physician. 

"  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois."     Springfield:     State  Printer. 

"Ventilation."     By  L.  A.  Spaulding,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Chicago,  April  12-14,  1883." 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Jackson,  Miss.,  April  3  and  4,  1883." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


BIDS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Bids  for  lighting  the  new  court-house  with  electricity  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  County  Board  as  follows:  The  Western  Edison 
Electric  Light  Company,  $33,039;  the  Fuller  Electric  Light  Company, 
$30,125.     The  bids  have  been  referred. 

The  garbage  and  manure  of  this  city  will  be  removed  by  cars  to  the 
farm  of  M.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Forty-seventh  street, 
and  Johnson  avenue.  The  removal  will  cost  50 cents  for  a  two-horse  load; 
25  cents  for  a  one-horse  load;  and  $1.00  per  load  for  decayed  fruit  and 
vegetables,  all  to  be  delivered  on  the  Grand  Trunk  tracks  on  Seven- 
teenth street. 

The  contract  for  putting  up  the  building  of  the  new  water-works  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Maxted  &  Newcombe,  of  Manistee. 
The  well  is  being  rapidly  sunk,  and  the  foundations  for  the  building 
have  been  laid. 

Bids  have  been  received  for  an  iron  roof  on  the  North  Side  pump- 
ing-works  as  follows:  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  $24,570;  Los- 
sing  &  Alden,  $25,400;  H.  A.  Streeter,  $22,722;  Rush  &  Coolidge,  824,- 
762. 

The  contract  for. the  erection  of  seven  electric  light  towers  at  Elgin 
has  been  closed  by  the  City  Council.  Either  the  Brush  or  the  Van  De- 
poele  system  will  be  selected. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held  at 
Peoria  recently,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Legislature 
was  asked  "to  make  such  appropriations  as  would  enable  the  Board  to 
carry  out  the  important  duties  assigned  it," — this  in  view  of  the  fad 
that  the  appropriations  made    heretofore    have    been    insufficient.      An 
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organized  effort  has  been  made  from  other  sources — said  to  originate 
with  the  (mack  doctors  with  whom  the  Board  has  dealt  rigorously  in  the 
past — to  cut  down  the  appropriation. 

By  a  recent  amendment  of  the  New  Jersey  statutes,  all  persons 
who  shall  own  or  have  in  their  possession  any  poultry  or  animals  of  any 
kind  which  may  come  to  their  death  from  any  contagious  disease,  shall 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  death  bury  the  carcass  in  not  less 
than  two  feet  of  earth. 

The  question  of  water-works  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  being  discus- 
sed by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  It  is  proposed  to  pump  water  from 
infiltrating  cisterns  near  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  the  machinery 
and  seventeen  miles  of  pipe,  with  104  hydrants,  sufficient  to  supply  all 
parts  of  the  city,  would  cost  $115,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  the  Town  Board  of  Lake  View  to 
discuss  the  situation  in  reference  to  the  sewers,  recently,  it  was  decided 
to  construct  a  new  sewer  from  High  street  to  Clark  street,  at  a  cost  of 
$44,000. 

Stones  found  their  way  into  one  of  the  large  water  meters  which 
measure  the  amount  of  water  furnished  by  the  Hyde  Park  authorities  to 
the  town  of  Pullman,  and  damaged  it  to  the  extent  of  $100. 

Vandercook  &  Co.,  engravers,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Madison 
streets,  have  issued  a  new  specimen  book  of  engravings,  which  they  will 
send  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 

South  Chicago  will  be  supplied  about  June  15  with  water  from  the 
Hyde  Park  water- works  through  a  main  which  is  now  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted. 

The  deaths  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of  April  numbered  922,  an 
annual  rate  of  19  73.     Of  the  decedents  440  were  under  5  years  of  age. 

Sproul  &  McGurrin,  plumbers  at  Grand  Rapids,  have  increased 
their  business  facilities.     They  have  now  two  stores  in  full  operation. 

The  plumbing  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Kalamazoo,  erected  last 
season  by  Bush  &  Paterson,  was  done  by  Thomas  Dorgan. 

The  total  mortality  in  Milwaukee  for  the  month  of  April  was  226, 
an  annual  rate  per  thousand  of  population  of  20.9. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  will  hold  sanitary  conventions 
at  Ionia  and  Muskegon  in  the  near  future. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Architect  C.  P.  Thomas  is  preparing  plans  for  two  stores  and  flats 
of  pressed  brick  and  stone  trimmings,  on  North  Clark  street  near  Maple, 
for  F.  F.  Spencer,  to  cost  $20,000;  five  stores  and  flats  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Thirty-third  streets,  of  stone  and  pressed  brick,  for  Herbert 
Cossard,  to  cost  $30,000;  a  four-story  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of 
Division  street  and  La  Salle  avenue,  for  Theodore  G.  Springer,  to  cost 
$18,000 

Architect  C.  O.  Hansen  has  prepared  plans  for  three  flats  on  LaSalle 
avenue,  near  Grant  street,  for  Mr.  Daegling,  in  pressed  brick  and  stone, 
finished  in  hard  wood,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000;  a  four-story  flat  on  Indiana 
avenue,  for  A.  J.  Lord,  to  cost  $9,000;  five  dwellings  on  West  Indiana 
street,  near  Noble,  to  cost  $38,000,  and  a  three-story  store  and  flats  in 
pressed  brick,  near  Lincoln  Park,  for  Ryan  Brothers,  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  works  of  the  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Company,  near  the  corner 
of  Elston  and  Webster  avenues,  were  injured  by  fire  two  weeks  ago  to  the 
extent  of  about  $100,000.  A  new  building  will  be  erected  at  once, 
larger  and  more  substantial  than  the  old  one.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  will  also  be  increased.  The  fire  did  very  little  damage  to  the 
three  million  ready-made  brick  on  hand. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  are  being  filed  very  rapidly  at  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Health  Department,  the  plans  averaging  ac- 
commodations for  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  families  per  week.  These 
plans  are  always  accessible  to  the  public. 

RAVENSVVOOD. 

Among  the  new  residences  in  progress  in  Ravenswood  are  the  fol- 
lowing: For  S.  F.  Champlin,  on  Commercial  street,  north  of  Wilson 
avenue,  cost  $3,000;  J.  F.  Kletzing,  on  Perry  street,  south  of  Sunnyside 
avenue,  cost  $2,500;  A.  S.  Gurnee,  at  the  corner  of  Ravenswood  Park 
and  Wilson  avenue,  cost  $2,500;  C.  H.  Morse,  two  dwellings,  one  on 
Commercial  and  the  other  on  Paulina  street,  near  Lawrence  avenue,  cost 


$3,5°°!  Thomas  Cowan,  on  Paulina  street,  north  of  Wilson  avenue,  cost 
$2,000;  E.  Palmer,  on  Paulina  street,  north  of  Wilson  avenue,  cost$2,- 
000;  J.  Tibbitts,  on  Commercial  street,  south  of  Lawrence  avenue,  cost 
$2,500,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  corner  of  Wolcott  and  Sunnyside  avenues, 
cost  $3,000. 

ELGIN.  < 

It  is  reported  that  not  less  than  $100,000  will  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  business  blocks  in  Elgin  this  season.  Besides  this,  there  will 
be  erected  two  public  school  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $40,000;  a  Methodist 
Church  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,000;  a  block  of  flats  by  the  Elgin  Watch 
Company,  for  the  use  of  its  employes,  and,  probably,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  residences  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,500  each. 

oak  PARK. 

Mr.  James  Scoville  has  agreed  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  at  Oak  Park,  to  be  used  as  an  athenaeum,  gymnasium  and 
public  hall.      It  will  cost  between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 

EVANSTON. 

The  North  Cook  County  and  Evanston  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  at  Evanston  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Its 
primary  object  will  be  the  promotion  of  building. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Building  is  lively  at  Decatur,  Ind.  W.  P.  Moon,  the  contractor,  is 
putting  up  seven  large  business  blocks  of  brick,  to  be  completed  this 
season.  T.  F.  Auten  and  J.  S.  Christen,  builders,  have  also  several  fine 
buildings  under  contract  to  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

Charles  P.  Evans,  the  leading  pressed-brick-layer,  of  Zanesville,  O., 
is  building  an  elegant  residence  for  E.  F.  Uhl  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
of  which  Sidney  J.  Osgood,  of  the  latter  place,  is  the  architect.  The 
brick  are  from  W    B.  Harris,  of  Zanesville. 

James  Curtis,  the  mason  and  contractor  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  build- 
ing a  handsome  business  block  for  E.  T.  Brown  &  Co  ,  of  that  city 

W,  H.  Shook,  the  builder,  has  contracted  for  five  dwellings  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

J.  A.  Castor,  the  builder,  has  contracted  for  thirteen  dwellings  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

BUILDING    PERMITS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  in  the  cities  indicated  for 
which  permits  have  been  granted  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  giving  location,  size,  cost  and  name  of  owner  ;  all  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

CHICAGO. 

455  13th  St.,  2-story  dwelling  and  stoic,  23x62,  $4,000;  Win.  Schlotterbach. 

4(17  to  417  N.  Clark  St.,  6  4-story  stores  and  dwellings,  1 17x?4,  S85.000;  Henry  Tift. 

137  and  139  17th  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  10x40,  $4,000;  H.  W.  Martin. 

33  Congress  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x48,  $2,500;  M.  J.  IJelph. 

194  and  196  S.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  8Bx60,  $12,000;  H.  H.  Aldrich. 

136  Taylor  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  22,\6S,  $6,0(10;  M.  Doorak. 

531)  W.  18th  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x67,  85,200;  Frank  Conrad. 

116  to  124  Lincoln  av.,  2-story  barn,  73x64,  $6,000;  C.  J.  Singer. 

596  LaSalle  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x60,  $11,000;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Klaner. 

Flournoy  St.  near  Hoync,  2  2-story  flats,  48x56,  $7,000;  N.  C.  Langlois. 

46  and  48  S.  Carpenter  St.,  3-story  flats,  44x65,  915,000;  I'.  H.  Iiice. 

392  Webster  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x56,  $5,000;   J.  Roeder. 

60  18th  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x40,  $2,000;  Chas.  Dittmer. 

81  W.  Huron  St.,  3-story  flats,  23x72,  $4,400;  Ole  Johnson. 

380  to  386  Ontario  St.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  96x73,  $13,000;  W.  B.  Ogden's  Estate. 

3807  Dearborn  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  $3,000;  Thos.  Mationey. 

32nd  and  Wallace  sts.,  2  1-story  cottages,  each  20x32,  $2,000;  Hcwling  &  Crowhurst. 

3830  State  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x76,  $5,700;  F.  Hardt. 

104  Polk  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x54,  $3,700;  F.  Malum. 

2719  to  2723  State  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  74x62,  $24,000;  Reynolds  &  Dale. 

416  and  418  Johnson  st.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  50x50,  $9,000;  G.  W.  Stanford. 

2628  to  2634  State  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  72x65,  $15,000;  N.  Long. 

56  Ilcllevue  place,  3-story  dwellings,  30x42,  87,000;  S.  S.  Grecly. 

524  Hubbard  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  40x60,  $8,500;  Chas.  F.  Focrstcr. 

1253  Milwaukee  av.,  2-story  shops  and  dwelling,  24x56,  $4,000;  F.  Baragwanath. 

579  13th  St.,  1-story  cottage,  23x60,  $2,000;  C.  Schumacher. 

416  Ha.sted  st.,  4-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80,  $6,500;  C.  Losman. 

418  and  420  Halsted  St.,  2  4-story  stores  and  dwellings,  50x80,  $13,000;  L.  C.  Kuhnert. 

323  to  329  Loomis  St.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  80x38,  $8,000;  H.  B.  Sortman. 

Leavitt  and  Lexington  sts.,  3-story  school  house,    137x86,  $80,000;  Chicago  Board  mi 

Education. 
1098  Lake  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x64,  $2,000;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Johnston. 
2829  Prairie  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x60,  $12,000;  Wm.  Palmer. 
113  Brown  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x26,  $3,000;  James  Houska. 
269  Superior  St.,  3-story  flats,  25x70,  88,000;  John  Mountain. 
Astor  St.,  near  Scott,  2-story  dwelling,  25x48;  86,000;  W.  E.  Kimball. 
398  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x64,  $7,000;  Wm.  Griffiths.  * 

124  S.  Halsted  St.,  2-story  store,  20x30,  $2,000;  W.  B.  Murtha. 
2623  Michigan  av.,  2-story  dwclling,43x39,  $30,000;  J.  H.  Swann. 
775  N.  Robey  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x70,  $3,000;  Wm.  Schall. 
201  Burling  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x93,  $6,000;  A.  Neumann. 
43  Bissell  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x98,  $6,500;  G.  Ilafeincister. 
45  Bissell  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x68,  $8,500;  Charles  Badel. 
2343  Michigan  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $6,000;  Win.  Parsons. 
682  and  684  Indiana  St.,  3-story  store,  48x55,  $12,000;   I.  Franks. 
Belden  av.,  near  Dayton  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x54,  $4,000;  II.  C.  Brown. 
Polk  St.,  near  Ogdenav.,  2-story  dwelling,  32x30,  $3,000;  J.  C.  Anderson. 
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Residence  of  E.  Hinchcliff,  Evanston. 
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OPICS. 


In  his  forthcoming  annual  report,  Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf, 
Commissioner  of  Health,  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  accessions  to  Chicago's  population,  which  have  filled 
tenement  houses,  cottages  and  barn  lofts  with  human  beings 
far  beyond  any  sanitary  limit,  the  public  health  has  remained 
remarkably  free  from  alarming  fluctuations,  and  the  annual 
death  rate  for  the  year  1882  stands  third  on  the  list  of  cities 
of  500,000  inhabitants  or  over  in  the  civilized  world.  He 
does  not  believe,  however,  that  this  favorable  statement  can 
long  be  made.  If  Chicago  is  to  receive  an  accession  of 
fifty  thousand  souls  yearly  to  her  population,  packing  them, 
as  at  present,  in  unsewered  districts  below  the  street  level,  on 
ground  saturated  with  moisture  and  organic  filth,  the  penalty 
will  surely  appear  in  some  devastating  epidemic.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  the  epidemics  of  small- pox  in  1881 
and  1882.  During  the  former  year  there  were  2,992  cases, 
and  in  the  latter,  3,611.  The  Commissioner  found  himself 
much  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  City  Council  in  re- 
voking the  ordinance  permitting  forcible  removal  from  dom- 
icile to  hospital  of  infected  persons,  when  proper  isolation 
could  not  be  secured  at  home.  With  reference  to  the  work 
performed  by  the  Factory  and  Work-shop  Inspection  ser- 
vice, which  has  been  an  active  adjunct  of  the  Health  De- 
partment for  three  years,  the  Commissioner  believes  that  the 


great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  character  of  the  dwellings 
erected  in  this  city  under  the  operation  of  this  law  is  well 
understood  by  its  citizens.  He  believes  that  in  the  near 
future  few  persons  will  rent  a  room,  or  a  domicile,  who  have 
not  first  visited  the  Health  Department  to  inspect  the  plans 
and  the  sanitary  history  of  the  premises.  The  city's  popula- 
tion of  600,000  is  roughly  divided  as  follows  :  Native 
Americans,  200,000;  Germans,  180,000;  Irish,  120,000; 
Scandinavians,  50,000  ;  Bohemians  and  Poles,  80,000;  British, 
andCanadians,8o,ooo  ;  French,  Italians  and  Spanish,  10,000  ; 
colored,  9,500  ;  Chinese,  700.  These  several  nationalities  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate  in  their  settlements  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  and  largely  retain  their  hereditary  peculiarities  of 
home  life  and  business  habits.  The  Bohemians  are  compactly 
gathered  in  the  southwestern  section  ;  the  Scandinavians  oc- 
cupy both  sides  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river  ;the 
Irish  live  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Seventeenth 
wards,  while  the  Germans  have  colonized  whole  tracts  in  the 
North  and  West  divisions,  and  the  Americans  cling  to  the 
lake  shore,  north  and  south,  and  on  the  west  to  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  wards.  The 
Negro  and  Italian  find  themselves  homes  in  the  Second 
ward.  By  occupation  the  Italians  are  rag-  and  junk-gatherers 
and  fruit-peddlers.  The  Poles  and  Bohemians  perform  com- 
mon manual  labor  in  rag  shops,  glue-works,  fertilizing  estab- 
lishments,   tobacco-factories,    lumber-yards    and    tanneries, 
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and  the  women  arc  largely  employed  in  small  tailor-shops, 
for  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  Irish  are 
teamsters,  railroad  laborers,  molders  and  iron-workers.  The 
Germans  are  small  shop-keepers  and  skilled  artisans  in  all 
standard  trades.  The  Scandinavians  are  also  well  repre- 
sented in  all  skilled  trades  and  occupations,  and  in  small 
common  civil  pursuits.  The  Americans  are  chiefly  in  the 
professions  and  the  several  branches  of  commercial,  distribu- 
tive and  speculative  business.  The  great  and  rapid  influx 
of  population  has  caused  a  dangerous  overcrowding  in  all 
the  poorer  districts,  and  this  danger  is  largely  increased  by 
the  below-grade,  imperfectly-sewered  character  of  these 
neighborhoods.  Thousands  of  small  houses  and  cottages 
arranged  for  one  family  are  now  packed  with  a  family  in 
each  room,  while  the  tenement-houses — /.  e.,  houses  shelter- 
ing three  or  more  families  keeping  house  independently — 
are  equally  dense  in  population.  In  the  northeastern  wards 
the  Bohemians  are  building  up  an  extensive  settlement  where 
hundreds  of  families  occupy  a  single  room,  and  more  than 
i, 880  families,  swarming  with  children  of  all  ages,  average 
about  two  rooms  to  the  family.  Saloons  are  frequented  and 
well  patronized  in  these  localities,  and,  the  Commissioner 
believes,  chiefly  because  the  fathers  and  older  boys  find  there 
a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  rest  during  the  evening, 
while  their  own  homes — kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room 
and  sleeping  apartments  all  in  one — do  not  afford  even 
standing  room  for  them  until  the  smaller  children  are  packed 
away  in  the  corners  after  the  evening  meal. 


That  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  specifically  to 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Tenement  and  Factory  Inspection 
is  prepared  by  Chief  Inspector  Genung.  He  claims  that  the 
number  of  houses  occupied  by  three  or  more  families  keep- 
ing house  separately  under  the  same  roof  cannot  be  less  than 
fourteen  thousand,  and  he  thinks  that  several  thousand 
houses  originally  intended  for  one  household  only,  are  now 
rented  to  and  occupied  by  several  families,  without  having 
first  undergone  any  change  in  their  interior  arrangements. 
This  state  of  things,  which  has  led  to  the  general  overcrowd- 
ing of  tenement  houses,  is  ascribed  to  an  actual  scarcity  of 
houses  within  the  city-limits.  The  number  of  householders  liv- 
ing in  their  own  houses,  Mr.  Genung  thinks,  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  owing  to  the  great 
stream  of  seekers  for  employment  continually  pouring  into  Chi 
cago.  The  whole  number  of  occupants  of  tenement  houses  is 
believed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  foreign  population, which  fur- 
nishes the  majority  of  the  wageworkers.  The  latter  mostly  live- 
in  tenement  houses,  and  the  different  nationalities  have  been 
found  in  separate  settlements  having  different  standards  of 
home  comfort.  The  tenement  houses  occupied  by  the  native 
Americans  are  well  furnished  in  flats  and  otherwise  arranged 
for  separate  families,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  chil- 
dren; the  tenements  of  the  Germans  are  usually  comfortably 
built,  but  lacking  somewhat  in  so-called  modern  conven- 
iences; but  the  other  nationalities,  as  a  rule,  live  in  close 
quarters,  mostly  on  unimproved  streets,  and  it  will  require 
thousands  of  new  tenement-houses  to  accommodate  properly 
these  families  who  are  now  compelled  to  crowd  together  in 
houses  much  too  small  for  them.  It  has  been  found  difficult 
to  enforce  the  tenement-house  ordinance  against  the  heredi- 
tary   and   habitually-unsanitary  mode   of   living   among  the 


foreign  population,  as  they  consider  it  an  uncalled  for  inter- 
ference with  their  private  affairs.  It  is  thought  that  the  or- 
dinances should  be  so  amended  as  to  forbid  the  occupation 
of  basements  entirely  under  street  grade  for  living  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms, because  the  ground-air  is  deleterious  to  health,  to 
say  nothing  of  dampness,  insufficient  light,  etc.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  law  requiring  that  plans  for  buildings  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Health  Department,  no  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  tenants  of  houses  built  since  the  law  went 
into  force,  while  during  the  last  year  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  examinations  were  made  in  response  to  written 
complaints  from  tenants  living  in  houses  built  previously, 
without  regard  to  sanitary  requirements.  During  the  year 
1882  permits  were  granted  for  the  erection  of  2,484  places  of 
habitation,  after  an  examination  and  approval  of  the  plans 
by  the  department. 

The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of  London,  England, 
has  just  issued  its  twenty-fifth  annual  report.  This  associa- 
tion, composed  of  a  few  ladies,  is  one  which  might  with  good 
results,  be  duplicated  in  Chicago,  or,  indeed,  in  any  large 
city  in  the  country.  Since  1857,  this  association  has  printed 
1,498,120  tracts  on  health  subjects.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year  has  covered  the  following  subjects: 
Lectures  on  Public  Health  Subjects,  by  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  and  other  competent  persons;  Seats  in  Shops  and 
Early  Closing  ;  Park  Parties  for  Children  From  the  Ragged 
Schools;  Cookery  Classes;  Bread  Reform  ;  Sanitary  Aid  So- 
cieties ;  Establishment  of  a  Convalescent  Scarlet  Fever 
Home;  Midwife's  Institute;  Lavatories  for  Women  and 
Children  ;  Dress  Reform,  etc.  The  Secretary  of  this  admir- 
able association  is  Miss  Rose  Adams,  22  Berners  St.,  Oxford, 
London,  W. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health,  read  a  paper  before  the  State 
Medicine  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 
Cleveland,  June  6,  upon  "The  Working  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health."  Inasmuch  as  this  State  board  of  health 
is  constituted  upon  a  plan  so  different  from  most  others, 
The  Sanitary  News  will  give  an  outline  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
paper.  It  opened  with  a  statement  that  after  a  life  of  six 
years  the  board  had  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  but  in  its 
operation  it  has  gained  the  admiration  of  its  friends.  He 
then  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  board  during  its 
existence,  and  stated  that  the  board  consisted  of  two  laymen, 
one  homoeopathic  physician,  one  eclectic  physician  and  two 
regular  physicians.  He  stated  that  while  the  composition 
of  the  board  had  given  rise  to  some  criticism,  its  workings 
had  disarmed  such  criticism,  and  that  few  advertising  and 
itinerant  quacks  remained  in  Illinois,  many  having  been 
driven  from  the  State  by  action  of  the  board.  Where  in 
1877  there  was  one  so-called  doctor  to  every  399  persons  in 
Illinois,  there  is  to-day  but  one  doctor  to  every  620  persons. 
His  address  closed  with  the  following  words  :  "  In  its  work 
the  board  has  promptly  utilized  all  available  agencies,  and 
alike  in  the  protection  of  our  Southern  extremity  from  yellow 
fever  through  its  connection  and  influence  with  the  sanitary 
council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  in  guarding  our  eastern 
boundary  from  imported  small-pox,  through  the  immigrant- 
inspection  system  of  the  National   Board  of  Health,  it  has 
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demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  public  health  service  in 
entire  consonance  with  any  or  all  political  theories,  whether 
of  "State's  rights'  or  'National  sovereignty.'  Possibly  this 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  State  whose  coat  of  arms  bears  both 
these  mottoes.  It  is  none  the  less  gratifying,  however,  to 
discover  an  organization  capable  of  defining  State  medicine 
in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  thence  to  avail  itself  as  quickly 
oi  the  resources  of  the  Federal  treasury  and  National  au- 
thority on  the  one  hand,  as  of  the  moral  and  material  support 
of  a  volunteer  cooperation  on  the  other." 


Before  the  next  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  the 
National  Convention  of  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United 
States  will  have  been  held  in  New  York.  This  convention 
will  be  of  more  importance  than  was  anticipated  even  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  plumbers.  This  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  general  public  more  than  might  be  supposed  at 
first  thought,  since  it  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to- 
ward a  national  organization  of  and  consequent  co-operation 
among  the  plumbers.  As  The  Sanitary  News  has  em- 
phatically and  repeatedly  shown,  plumbers  are  not  the  enemies 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  nor  ignorant,  worthless 
fellows  ;  they  are  not  rapacious  nor  dishonest,  because 
plumbers,  but  as  high-minded  and  well-meaning  as  other 
men.  To  the  knowledge  of  The  Sanitary  News  there  are 
many  intelligent  and  ambitious  master  plumbers  in  Chicago, 
who  have  done  what  other  men  in  other  trades  or  professions 
would  not  do, — refused  to  undertake  a  job  which  meant 
dishonest  work.  The  public  should  be  thankful  that  it  has 
been  protected  against  the  effects  of  defective  plumbing, 
when  it  would  have  been  willing  to  take  its  chances.  Others 
than  plumbers  are  interested  in  the  coming  convention,  be- 
cause it  means  the  beginning  of  an  organized  attempt  to 
elevate  the  trade.  If  there  are  poor  plumbers,  it  is  because 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  between  the  work  of  those 
who  understood  their  business  and  those  who  did  not.  There 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  compelling  those  who  undertake 
to  do  plumbers'  work  to  learn  first  how  to  do  it.  In  some 
cities  plumbers  are  not  even  licensed,  and  in  most  other 
cities  a  license  may  indicate  little  more  than  that  some  alder- 
man has  gained  a  vote  for  his  party.  If  there  are  disrepu- 
table plumbers,  it  is  due  to  such  causes,  and  there  are  no 
visible  means  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad.  The 
National  Convention  can  start  the  movement  toward  securing 
State  laws  governing  apprentices,  or  securing  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  licenses.  The  fraternal  feelings  and  una- 
nimity of  action  established  by  such  a  gathering,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  the  organization  of  individual  associations 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, as  these  associations  will  do  much  toward  elevating 
plumbers  and  protecting  them  in  their  trade.  There  is 
danger  that  the  National  Convention  may  be  led  into  the 
consideration  of  questions  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  called,  and  which  even  now,  it  is  intimated, 
will  be  sprung  upon  it.  The  Convention  should  consent  to 
do  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  as  such. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  immigrants  carried  on  by  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  ceased 
May  31,  because  of  lack  of  appropriations,  which  the  last 
Congress,  with  short-sighted  policy,  refused  to  grant.  The 
inspection  of  immigrants  at  Port   Huron  was  a  special  pro- 


tection against  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  Chicago 
by  immigrants  coming  through  Canadian  ports,  where  there 
is  practically  no  examination  of  emigrant  passengers.  Hence 
at  Port  Huron,  which  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  country 
for  this  vast  army  of  immigrants,  there  is  no  examination  for 
small-pox.  If  a  case  enters  this  country  by  the  way  of  Port 
Huron,  instead  of  being  discovered  there  and  taken  off  and 
cared  for,  as  has  been  done  heretofore,  it  will  come  on  to 
Chicago,  and,  arriving  here,  fails  of  being  discovered,  will  be 
a  source  of  danger  to  our  health  and  a  draft  upon  our 
charity.  Chicago  is  not  alone  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  immigrant  inspection  service,  but  the  whole  Northwest 
tributary  to  it,  which  is  rapidly  being  settled  by  immigrants, 
is  equally  interested.  The .  total  number  of  immigrants 
entering  this  country  at  Port  Huron  during  the  twenty-two 
weeks  from  January  1  to  May  31,  1883,  inclusive,  was  23,613, 
an  average  each  week  of  1,073.  Of  this  total  number,  10,690 
were  Canadians  never  previously  inspected,  and  12,923  were 
European  foreigners,  a  very  small  proportion  of  whom  were 
ever  inspected  for  their  liability  to  introduce  small-pox, 
The  immigration  increases  rapidly  with  the  month  of  June, 
and  the  greatest  danger  to  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  is  yet 
to  come  ;  there  is  no  watchman  on  the  frontier  to  warn  us 
of  its  approach.  Let  the  States  of  the  Northwest  see  to  it 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  National  Board  of 
Health  shall  secure  appropriations  which  will  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  Northern  States  from  small-pox. 


Two  weeks  ago  a  prominent  Board  of  Trade  dealer  in 
this  city  refused  to  receive  several  thousand  tierces  of  lard  of 
a  certain  brand,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  adulterated.  A  little 
excitement  was  created  by  this  announcement,  though  other 
dealers  said  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  both  of  the 
dealers  in  the  transaction  referred  to  knew  that  the  lard  was 
adulterated.  In  an  interview,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  dealers  in  provisions  on  th#  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  said  that  there  is  n't  any  pure  lard  in  the  market, 
"  except  such  as  is  brought  here  (New  York)  and  sold  in  the 
leaf  as  it  is  taken  from  the  hog.  Of  course  this  adulteration 
varies  in  the  different  grades,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  about  10 
per  cent,  even  in  the  best  grades,  and  from  that  up  to  from 
50  to  70  per  cent,  in  the  poorest  grades — those  intended  for 
the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  trade.  But  this  adulteration  is 
no  new  thing.  It  has  been  done  for  years.  The  trade  de- 
mands it.  Competition  with  other  cheap  goods  has  to  a 
great  extent  made  it  necessary.  Every  buyer  and  seller 
knows  of  the  adulteration,  and  also  to  what  extent  it  is  carried 
on.  The  chief  materials  used  in  such  adulteration  are 
oleomargarine,  stearine,  water,  cotton-seed  oil,  vegetable  oils, 
tallow,  and  even  terra  alba."  An  investigation  of  the  matter 
is  being  made  as  this  is  written,  and  the  evidence  already 
taken  shows  that  lard  is  greatly  adulterated.  A  workman 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  packing-houses  at  the  Stork 
Yards  testified  that  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  put  cows' 
bones,  butterine  skimmings,  beef  fat,  sheep  fat  and  hog  fat 
all  in  the  same  tank,  and  render  all  at  the  same  time,  the 
product  being  run  off  through  one  pipe  into  the  lard-room, 
and  there,  after  manipulation  by  machinery,  put  into  tierces 
and  sold  as  prime  steam  lard.  Other  testimony  was  to  the 
same  effect.  Nothing  has  yet  been  developed  to  show  that 
the  adulteration  has  been  really  deleterious. 
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HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AS  IT  IS.— X. 

The  catch-basin,  so-called,  when  used  to  intercept  the 
grease  from  the  kitchen  sink,  is  at  present  a  necessary  evil. 
At  the  best  it  is  simply  a  cesspool,  which  must  depend  upon 
frequent  cleansing  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  very  great  nui- 
sance. As  already  stated,  its  construction  is  required  by  the 
city  authorities,  that  the  warm  grease  from  the  kitchen  may  be 
intercepted  before  it  reaches  the  sewer.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger comes  from  improper  construction,  by  reason  of  which 
the  contents  escape  and  soak  away  into  the  ground.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  catch-basin  be  placed  within 
the  outside  walls  of  a  building  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  be  so  constructed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  city  now  in 
force. 

The  results  of  defective  construction  were  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  a  case  which  came  to  light  a  few  days 
ago.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Health  Department  that 
the  stench  from  some  unknown  source  about  the  house  of  a 
West-side  gentleman  was  unbearable,  and  that  the  children 
and  others  in  the  family  were  sick  with  diphtheria.  An  ex- 
amination was  made  by  Mr.  Genung,  Chief  Inspector,  in 
person,  and  the  following  facts  were  disclosed  :  Originally, 
a  surface-basin  had  been  built  under  the  house  to  carry  away 
any  water  that  might  accumulate  on  the  ground.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  basin  had  been  bodily  removed, 
at  some  recent  date,  and  the  connection  with  the  sewer 
stopped  by  a  brick.  As  the  earth  thrown  into  the  excava- 
tion settled  the  brick  dropped  away,  and  in  some  manner  a 
stick  was  carried  partially  into  the  sewer  and  obstructed  it. 
The  result  was  an  overflow  of  the  sewage  until  the  ground 
had  become  thoroughly  soaked  and  flooded.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  sewage  had  been  escaping  for  six  months 
in  this  manner  Further  than  this,  the  short  drain  extend- 
ing from  the  kitchen  sink  waste-pipe  to  the  catch-basin,  car- 
ried around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  in  a  half  curve,  was 
laid  with  straight  sections  of  pipe.  Of  course,  the  joints 
were  imperfect  ;  the  result  was  a  choking  of  the  drain  and 
an  overflow  from  this.  The  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
lay  this  drain  outside  the  building,  but  the  waste  which 
should  have  been  carried  to  the  catch-basin  "backed  up  "  to 
the  foot  of  the  waste-pipe,  under  the  house,  and  then  es- 
caped through  a  defective  joint.  It  might  be  added  that 
one  of  the  children  died  of  diphtheria.     The  others  were  re- 
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moved  immediately  from  the  premises  until  the  drainage  was 
repaired. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  interest  in  this  connection, 
than  the  following  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  Chief  In- 
spector Genung,  relating  to  his  experience  in  Chicago: 

The  record  of  vital  statistics  shows  that  fully  50  per  cent 
of  all  children  born  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years. 
This  is  partly  because  the  females  and  children  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  doors  day  and  night,  and  receive  such 
injury  as  may  be  caused  by  breathing  bad  air  from  defec- 
tive drains  and  plumbing,  unventilated  rooms  and  defective 
heating  apparatus,  and  it  can  be  fairly  conceded  that  with 
all  these  conditions  perfected,  and  every  building  of  the 
future  provided  with  all  proper  sanitary  appliances,  the 
yearly  mortality  rate  can  be  reduced  below  that  of  any  city 
in  the  world.  In  the  old  method  of  building,  all  sanitary 
arrangements  were  totally  disregarded.  A  water-closet  and 
bath-room  were  invariably  placed  under  a  stair-case,  or  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  building,  without  a  pretense  of  light 
or  ventilation,  and  but  one  trap  for  all  the  adjacent  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  and  very  rarely  was  a  waste-pipe  or  soil-pipe  venti- 
lated above  the  roof,  and  even  then  imperfectly.  The  kitch- 
en sink  waste-pipe  very  often  connected  with  the  privy- 
vault  or  catch-basin  untrapped,  thus  conducting  the  stench 
of  either  one  or  both  into  the  building.  If  the  sink  waste 
did  not  (generally)  so  connect  with  the  privy  or  catch-basin, 
then  it  connected  with  a  wooden  box-drain,  buried  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  retained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  greasy  filth  from  the  sink,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  choked  or  rotted  and  collapsed,  forcing  the  sewage,  in 
thousands  of  instances,  back  under  the  floor  finally  to  fill  the 
building  with  an  intolerable  stench,  from  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, sickness  and  death  may  have  resulted.  In  hun- 
dreds of  instances  the  sink  waste-pipe  has  been  found  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  soil-pipe,  untrapped  and  unven- 
tilated, and  the  result  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Instances  have  been  found  where  (in  large  buildings)  all 
the  water  for  culinary  and  drinking  purposes  was  taken 
from  filthy  tanks  in  water-closet  rooms,  the  water  con- 
taining   a    large  per   cent,   of   organic    matter,    and    (when 

heated)  producing  disagreea- 
ble odors.  In  fact,  it  seems 
as  though  no  unsanitary  con- 
ditions could  be  imagined 
which  have  not  been  found  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity 
//  in  many  of  our  modern  (ad- 
vertised as  such)  residence 
buildings.  Without  going  into 
=  detail,  the  State  law  provides 
_  J)-  a  remedy  for  all  these  defects, 
and  as  the  said  laws  are  better 
understood,  and  as  the  public 
learns  the  benefit  and  com- 
fort arising  from  these  added 
improvements  it  will  gradu- 
ally but  surely  become  the  ex- 
ception, and  rarely  too,  when 
a  building  can  be  found  with- 
out all  the  requirements  of 
this  law. 
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CHICAGO  SEWERAGE— ORIGINAL  PLANS.— V. 

The  original  plan  of  the  sewerage  of  Chicago  was  adopted 
by  the  Sewerage  Commissioners,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Ogden,  J.  D. 
Webster  and  S.  Lind,  in  Dec-ember,  1855,  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  on  the  last  day  of  that  month. 
Public  notice  was  also  given  that  the  plan  had  been  fixed,  and 
the  Commissioners  announced  that  they  would  receive  written 
objections  to  it  at  any  time  within  thirty  days.  Whether  any 
one  saw  fit  to  object,  verbally  or  in  writing,  the  meagre 
records  preserved  do  not  show,  and  the  only  individual 
living  who  could  give  any  information  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Chesbrough  himself,  is  not  accessible.  It  is 
understood  that  the  work  was  proceeded  with  in  the  early 
Spring  of  the  following  year,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  as 
drawn  and  accepted,  and,  indeed,  the  system  now  in  existence 
and  being  extended  from  year  to  year,  is  that  originally  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Chesbrough. 

The  Commissioners  decided  at  the  outset  that  the  territory 
to  be  sewered  was  the  portion  included  within  Division  street 
on  the  north,  Reuben  street  (Ashland  avenue)  on  the  west, 
North  (Sixteenth)  street  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Michigan  on 
the  east.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Chesbrough  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  admitted  into  the  sewers  as 
follows:  "  As  the  main  object  of  the  sewers  is  to  improve 
and  preserve  the  health  of  the  city,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
all  substances  should  be  received  into  them  which  would  have 
a  contrary  effect  if  not  drained  off.  As  a  consequence,  all 
stagnant  water,  all  liquids  from  kitchens  and  manufactories, 
and  the  contents  of  all  privies  should  be  admitted  into  them." 

Even  in  those  early  days  of  the  city's  life  the  question  of 
the  dangers  accompanying  the  use  of  privies  had  become  a 
serious  one,  just  as  it  has  been  and  always  will  be,  sooner  or 
later,  in  every  city  or  town.  "  With  regard  to  privies,"  Mr 
Chesbrough  says,  "they  are,  as  at  present  constructed  and 
used  in  most  parts  of  this  city,  abominations  that  should  be 
swept  away  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  construct  the  vaults  as 
they  should  be,  and  maintain  them  in  only  a  comparatively 
inoffensive  condition,  would  be  more  expensive  than  to  con- 
struct an  entire  new  system  of  sewerage  for  no  other  purpose, 
if  the  past  experience  of  London  and  other  large  cities  is  any 
guide  for  the  future  of  Chicago."  He  argues,  after  stating 
some  facts  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  London,  that 
if  an  estimate  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  cost  that  city  to 
remove  the  contents  of  privies  under  the  old  system,  together 
with  the  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  cesspools, 
should  be  applied  to  Chicago,  for  twenty  thousand  houses,  or 
a  population  of  150,000,  the  saving  would  be  $70,000  per 
annum,  or  the  interest,  at  7  per  cent.,  on  $  1,000,000,  more 
than  enough  to  construct  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage  for 
that  number  of  inhabitants,  if  they  were  not  spread  over  a 
greater  proportional  area  than  the  population  in  the  South 
division  of  the  city  then  was  north  of  Harrison  street. 

Four  plans  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  presented  them- 
selves :  (1)  Into  the  river  and  branches  directly,  and  thence 
into  the  lake  ;  (2)  directly  into  the  lake  ;  (3)  into  artificial 
reservoirs,  to  be  thence  pumped  up  and  used  as  manure  ; 
(4)  into  the  river,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  steamboat 
canal  into  the  Illinois  river.  The  first  plan  was  adopted. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  what  reasons  for  and  against 
these  plans  were  offered  at  that  time.       In   favor  of  the  first 


plan,  it  was  shown  that  it  would  allow  the  sewers  to  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  utmost  advantage 
of  the  natural  facilities  that  the  site  of  the  city  affords,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  sewerage  might  be  less  in  extent  and 
cost.  The  prominent  objections  were  that  it  would  endanger 
the  health  of  the  city,  especially  during  the  warm,  dry  por- 
tions of  the  year,  and  that  it  might  fill  up  the  river  so  much 
as  to  obstruct  navigation.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
first  objection  by  pouring  into  the  river  from  the  lake  a 
sufficient  body  of  pure  water  to  prevent  offensive  or  injurious 
exhalations.  The  latter  objection  was  believed  to  be  ground- 
less, because  the  substances  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
sewers  into  the  river  could  in  no  case  be  heavier  than  the 
soil  of  the  vicinity,  but  would  generally  be  much  lighter. 
While  these  substances  might,  to  some  extent,  be  deposited 
there,  when  there  was  litttle  or  no  current,  they  would,  it  was 
believed,  during  seasons  of  rain  and  flood,  be  swept  out  by 
the  same  force  that  had  hitherto  preserved  the  depth  of 
the  river. 

The  expectations  in  either  case  have  not  been  realized, 
since  the  water  of  the  river  has,  Summer  after  Summer,  been 
exceedingly  foul  at  times,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
every  year  to  remove  from  the  river,  by  dredging,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  sewers,  the  deposits  there  made. 

The  objections  to  the  second  plan  were  :  (1)  The  greater 
length   of  sewers  required,  and   consequently  greater  cost ; 

(2)  the  difficulty  in  stormy  weather  of  preserving  the  outlets 
from    injury,  or    from   being    obstructed    by  sand  and  ice  ; 

(3)  the  supposed  effect  it  might  have  on  the  water  with  which 
the  citizens  were  supplied  from  the  lake,  if  any  of  the  outlets 
should  be  near  the  pumping  engine. 

The  objections  to  the  third  plan  were  :  (1)  The  great  un- 
certainty of  a  demand  for  the  sewage  after  it  was  pumned 
up  ;  (2)  the  great  evil  that  would  certainly  result  from  a 
failure  of  the  reservoirs,  through  insufficient  capacity, 
especially  if  the  system  of  sewers  leading  to  them  should 
have  their  outlets  too  low  to  empty  into  the  lake  or  river. 
If  the  reservoirs  had  been  made  so  large  as  to  place  them 
beyond  all  doubt  of  their  capacity,  they  would  have  been 
very  expensive.  (3)  There  would  be  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  city  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  from  the  quarter 
in  which  the  sewage  might  be  used  as  a  manure,  especially  if 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  spread  over  a  wide  surface. 
It  was  urged  that  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
sewage  should  have  value,  the  sewers  then  proposed  would 
by  no  means  be  useless,  but  rather  exceedingly  valuable,  in 
providing  for  the  surface  water,  thus  allowing  the  most  eco- 
nomical construction  possible  of  a  system  of  small  sewers  to 
drain  simply  what  would  be  valuable  as  a  manure,  together 
with  as  much  surface  or  other  water  as  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  necessary  for  flushing  purposes. 

As  to  the  fourth  plan,  it  was  regarded  as  too  remote  a 
contingency  to  be  relied  upon  for  present  purposes.  Mr. 
Chesbrough  foresaw  that  should  the  proposed  steamboat 
canal  ever  be  made  for  commercial  purposes,  the  plan  decided 
upon — the  first  in  this  enumeration — would  be  about  as  well 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  to  the  then  present, 
making  it  necessary  to  abandon  only  the  proposed  method 
of  supplying  the  South  branch  with  fresh  water  from  the 
lake,  and  to  pump  it  up  from  the  new  canal  precisely  what 
has  been  don    ,  or  draw  from  the    Des  Plaines  river  directly 
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flushing  water  for  the  West  Division,  instead  of  obtaining  it 
from  the  present  canal  at  Bridgeport,  as  recommended. 

By  the  plan  decided  upon,  the  sewers  in  the  South  Divi- 
sion (district,  it  was  then  called)  of  the  city  had  their  princi- 
pal dividing  or  summit  lines  on  State  and  Washington 
streets.  Starting  from  these  lines,  they  discharged  westwardly 
into  the  South  branch,  between  North  (Sixteenth)  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  northwardly  from  Washington  street  into  the 
main  river  between  Market  street  and  the  lake,  and  eas'twardly 
into  large  mains  on  Michigan  avenue,  one  of  which  empties 
into  the  river,  and  the  other  had  its  outlet  into  the  lake  on 
Twelfth  street  ;  small  branch  sewers  extended  through  the 
streets  which  were  parallel  with  the  summit  lines,  so  that 
every  lot  might  be  reached. 

In  the  North  Division  there  were  three  main  lines,  ex- 
tending from  Division  street  to  the  main  river,  and  having 
their  outlets  on  Rush,  Clark  and  Franklin  streets  ;  also  a 
main  having  its  outlet  into  the  North  branch  on  Chicago 
avenue.  All  the  intermediate  streets  between  the  mains,  and 
those  running  east  and  west,  it  was  proposed  to  drain  by 
branches  of  different  sizes,  so  that  every  lot  might  be  reached 
as  in  the  South  Division.  No  sewer  had  its  outlet  into  the 
lake  in  the  North  Division. 

In  the  West  Division,  mains  were  proposed  from  Reuben 
street  (Ashland  avenue)  to  the  South  and  North  branches  on 
the  following  streets  :  Division,  Augusta,  Chicago  avenue, 
Fourth  (Indiana\  Prairie  (Hubbard).,  Randolph,  Monroe, 
Van  Buren,  Polk,  Twelfth,  Mitchell  (Fourteenth)  and  North 
(Sixteenth).  For  the  present,  it  was  recommended  that  they 
be  constructed  only  in  Prairie,  Randolph,  Monroe  and  Van 
Buren  streets,  and  in  those  only  so  far  as  existing  improve- 
ments might  require  them.  The  streets  and  parts  of  streets 
intermediate  between  the  mains  were  to  be  drained  by 
branches,  as  in  the  South  and  North  Divisions. 

It  was  recommended  that  all  the  main  sewers  be  circular, 
five  feet  in  diameter,  except  the  one  through  Clark  street,  in 
the  North  district,  which  on  account  of  its  probable  future 
extension  northwardly,  it  was  proposed  to  make  six  feet  in 
diameter.  In  a  few  places,  especially  in  Michigan  avenue,  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  West  district,  and  wherever  else 
mains  must  evidently  terminate,  they  might  diminish  toward 
their  upper  ends  to  four  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  the  largest  branches  two  feet,  and  the 
smallest  fifteen  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  thought 
that  the  five-foot  sewers  could  have  a  declivity  of  two  feet 
per  mile,  the  two-foot  sewers  not  less  than  five  feet,  and  the 
twelve  and  fifteen-inch  ones  not  less  than  ten  feet  per  mile. 
The  smaller  sewers  were  to  enter  the  larger  ones  with  curved 
junctions,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  bottoms  of  the 
latter.  The  walls  of  the  mains  were  to  be  eight  inches  thick, 
of  brick  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  in  two  rings  or  shells,  the 
larger  branches  of  wedge-formed  bricks  four  inches  thick, 
the  smaller  ones  of  earthenware  glazed  pipes. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  mains  with  a  constant 
current  of  fresh  water,  and  the  means  of  flushing  both  them 
and  the  branches,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  lines  of  flushing 
pipes.  These  were  to  be  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  laid  in 
North,  State  and  Washington  streets,  in  the  South  Division  ; 
Division  street  in  the  North  Division,  and  Reuben  street  in 
the  West  Division.     In  the  South  and  North  Divisions,  it  was 


proposed  to  keep  them  filled  by  pumping  from  the  lake  to  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  in  the  West  Division  by 
drawing  directly  from  the  canal  at  Bridgeport.  These  flush- 
ing pipes  were  to  be  made  of  oak  plank  two  inches  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved,  held  together  by  iron  hoops,  and 
placed  so  low  that  the  air  would  be  always  excluded  from 
them  except  when  they  might  be  intentionally  emptied,  either 
for  inspection  or  repairs.  To  keep  the  water  in  the  South 
branch  fresh,  especially  during  the  dry  and  warm  season  of 
the  year,  when  there  would  be  danger  of  sickness  from  putrid 
exhalations,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  canal  twenty  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  deep  at  low  water,  between  the  lake  and 
the  South  branch  through  North  (Sixteenth)  street,  and  to 
protect  its  sides  and  bottom  with  oak  timber  and  plank,  and 
to  cover  its  top  with  the  same  material,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  the  street.  It  was  estimated  that  with 
an  eighty  horse-power  engine  and  a  wheel  there  could  be 
driven  through  this  canal  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second,  or,  in  twenty-four  hours,  34,560,000  cubic  feet,  a 
quantity  equal  to  all  the  water  there  was  in  the  river  at  that 
time  between  the  lake  and  North  street.  With  such  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  from  the  lake,  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible 
for  the  South  branch  to  become  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  city,  even  with  all  the  sewage  of  its  then  present  and 
prospective  population. 

As  to  the  outlets  of  the  sewers  it  was  designed  to  place 
them  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  mains 
would  be  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lake,  or  eighteen 
inches  above  the  low  water  level  of  1847;  and  to  place  the 
bottom  of  the  two-foot  sewers  six  inches  higher.  As  the 
lake,  in  1838,  was  twenty-four  inches  higher  than  the  pro- 
posed outlets  of  the  two-foot  sewers,  these  would  then  be 
full,  and  the  five-foot  mains  half  full.  If  permanent,  this 
would  have  been  objectionable,  as  it  would  have  been  trouble- 
some to  cleanse  the  smaller  sewers;  but  as  the  general 
average  line  of  the  lake  had  been  lower  than  that  of  the 
season  when  the  plans  were  drawn,  it  was  believed  that  the 
benefit  of  having  the  outlets  as  low  as  proposed  would,  at 
mean  and  low  water,  be  much  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  inconvenience  of  such  an  arrangement  at  high  water. 

It  was  proposed  to  receive  the  surface  water  both  from 
hits  and  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  so  long  as  the  latter 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  it.  To  prevent  sand,  or  other 
heavy  substances,  from  washing  into  the  sewers  and  thus 
clogging  them,  a  catch-basin  was  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of 
each  block,  these  to  be  emptied  of  their  contents  at  intervals 
of  time,  depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
placed.  These  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  obnoxious 
gases  from  escaping  into  the  streets. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  access  to  the  sewers,  either  to 
flush,  cleanse,  examine,  or  repair  them,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  entrances  covered  with  manhole  plates  at  all  the  inter- 
sections of  the  streets,  and  at  intermediate  points,  where  the 
blocks  were  more  than  four  hundred  feet  long.  It  was 
thought  that  these  places  would  serve  as  convenient  points 
at  which  to  place  stop-boards,  or  valves,  for  flushing  pur- 
poses. The  smaller  sewers  were  to  be  provided  at  intervals 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  between  the  entrance  places,  with 
movable  covers,  about  three  feet  long,  so  that  in  case  of 
stoppage  the  sewer  could  be  opened  and  cleansed  without 
being  broken. 
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DRAINAGE   AND    SEWERAGE.— I. 

At  the  late  Sanitary  Convention  held  at  Reed  City,  Mich., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a  paper 
was  read  by  II.  D.  Bartholomew,  C.  E.,  City  Engineer  of 
Lansing,  Mich,,  on  "Drainage  and  Sewerage,"  which  is 
worthy  attention.      Below  is  a  full  abstract  of  it  : 

The  principles  which  should  govern  the  construction  of 
drains,  whether  open  or  covered,  are  few  and  natural.  Com- 
pare a  stream  at  extreme  high  water  with  itself  at  extreme 
low  water,  and  two  variations  will  be  noticed — at  high  water 
the  current  is  rapid  and  straight ;  at  low  water,  it  is  slow  and 
tortuous.  A  cross  section  of  a  stream  at  high  water  presents 
a  very  different  figure  from  one  taken  at  low  water.  In  the 
first,  the  depth  of  the  water  bears  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  its  breadth  than  in  the  second.  From  the  study  of  these 
principles  came  the  idea  of  egg-shaped  conduits  for  drains 
and  sewers.  In  these  forms  the  width  is  usually  two-thirds 
of  the  depth,  the  small  end  laid  downward,  so  that  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  seldom  less  than  one-half  the  width,  and  when 
full  is  one-half  deeper  than  wide. 

Another  principle  of  flowing  water  is  illustrated  by  pour- 
ing water  from  a  tea-kettle  held  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  noticing  that  the  stream  becomes  smaller  as  it 
falls.  This  principle  applies  to  water  flowing  through  pipes 
laid  on  a  regular  grade,  and  engineers  by  judiciously  apply- 
ing it  have,  as  it  were,  multiplied  the  capacity  of  their  con- 
duits five  or  six  times  ;  that  is,  they  will  successively  unite 
several  pipes  of  the  same  size,  and  not  overload  the  main. 
Again,  as  surplus  water  in  the  subsoil  often  does  as  much 
harm  as  that  on  the  surface,  we  must  leave  bottom  joints 
open,  or  perforate  the  pipe  so  that  it  can  receive  and  carry 
away  all  the  water  that  approaches  the  drain.  I  would, 
therefore,  set  down  as  points  of  perfection,  straightness,  both 
as  to  direction  and  grade  ;  egg-shape,  or  some  similar  form 
that  will  rarely  permit  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  less  than 
one-half  of  its  width,  and  allow  perfect  freedom  in  receiving 
water  from  below  as  well  as  from  above  the  surface. 

As  to  sewerage,  all  the  elements  known  to  the  ancients — 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water — have  been  in  turn  used  as  sanitary 
agents  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  but  water  carriage  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  available  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  As  all  sewage  pollutes  the 
air,  water  and  soil  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  the  con- 
duits must  be  so  constructed  that  nothing  can  enter  them 
except  at  the  prepared  inlets,  and  nothing  leave  them  except 
at  the  proper  outlet.  Again,  fresh  sewage  is  comparatively 
inocuous,  andonly  unpleasant  to  the  senses,  as  it  requires 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  to  generate  its  gases,  form  its 
acids  and  become  poisonous  and  laden  with  the  active  germs 
of  disease.  A  good  sewer,  then,  must  possess,  in  common 
with  drains,  straightness  in  direction  and  grade  ;  it  must  be 
impervious  not  only  to  water,  but  also  to  acids  and  gases ; 
and  it  must  always  have  a  stream  of  water  flowing  though 
it  ;  or,  or  if  there  is  any  scarcity  of  water  or  unfavorable 
grades,  flushing  tanks  must  be  provided,  so  that  the  sewer 
shall  be  washed  out  regularly  and  its  contents  carried 
speedily  away. 

To  illustrate  the  carrying  power  of  water,  I  would  refer 
to  the  miners'  inch  of  water  (water  flowing  through  an  inch 
aperture  with  the  pressure  of  six  inches  of  water  above  the 


orifice)  having  a  grade  of  four  inches  to  the  rod,  which  will 
carry  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  ten 
tons  of  quartz,  sand  and  iron. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  question  that  is  now 
being  discussed  in  all  places  where  sewerage  is  needed — 
Shall  drains  be  combined  or  kept  separate  ?  It  is  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  combined  system  that  it  is  economi- 
cal, as  it  is  cheaper  to  build  one  conduit  than  two  ;  that  it 
saves  tearing  up  the  streets  for  repairs  and  connections  ;  that 
it  does  away  with  the  need  of  flushing,  as  the  rain-storms 
will  scour  out  the  pipe  and  carry  off  the  deposits  ;  and,  finally, 
that  most  of  the  street-wash  in  the  business  part  of  our 
towns  is  as  foul  as  the  sewage  proper,  and  should  go  into  the 
same  conduit.  One  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  drain  is 
that  it  should  carry  off  the  subsoil  water  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face and  storm  water,  but  with  the  combined  system  no 
subsoil  water  can  enter  the  conduit.  To  meet  this  objection, 
a  pipe  is  now  being  laid  below  the  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
subsoil  water,  as  in  Oxford  and  many  other  English  towns, — 
that  is,  the  combined  system  unites  the  storm  and  surface 
water  with  the  sewage,  but  separates  the  subsoil  water. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  rain-storms  flush  the  conduits.  It 
may  be  acknowledged  that  they  do  this  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall,  when  sewers  trouble  no  one,  comparatively,  but  during 
the  hot  months  of  Summer,  when  disease  is  most  virulent  and 
the  need  for  sewers  that  do  their  work  promptly  and  efficiently 
is  most  pressing,  the  rain-storms  are  weeks  apart,  and  the 
solid  contents  of  our  sewers  accumulate,  subject  to  the  draft 
of  every  passing  disease.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  of 
a  good  sewer,  it  is  claimed,  is  that  it  should  change  its  entire 
contents  every  twenty-four  hours.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that 
as  the  street-washings  of  our  business  centers  are  as  foul  as 
sewage  proper,  they  should  go  into  the  same  conduit.  I  agree 
with  these  opinions  heartily,  and  claim  that  here  it  is  that  the 
separate  system  comes  in  and  keeps  the  foul  from  the  clean. 
The  catch-basins  at  the  corners  of  our  busy  streets  should 
have  two  outlets,  the  lower  and  smaller  one  leading  to  the 
sewer,  the  upper  and  larger  one  leading  to  the  drain,  its 
bottom  being  level  with  the  top  of  the  smaller  one.  By  this 
device,  the  first  washing  of  the  streets,  which  is  the  foulest, 
goes  into  the  sewer,  and  not  until  the  storm  has  continued 
long  enough  to  fill  the  catch-basin  above  the  lower  pipe,  can 
any  of  the  water  enter  the  drain. 


RECENT    HEALTH    LEGISLATION    IN    MICH- 
IGAN. 

The  following  legislation  affecting  the  public  health  has 
been  secured  in  Michigan  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  has  just  adjourned  :  An  Act  to  prevent  the  sale 
and  use  of  toy  pistols,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  give,  sell,  or  furnish,  to  any  child  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  any  cartridge  of  any  form  or  material, 
or  any  pistol,  gun,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance  specially 
designed  or  arranged  for  the  explosion  of  the  same  ;  an  Act 
which  requires  physicians  and  householders  to  give  notice  to 
the  Board  of  Health  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
case  of  either  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  or 
any  other  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  in  his 
practice  or  family, — the  law  also  provides  for  a  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ten  cents  for  every  such  case  reported  by  a  physician; 
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an  Act  of  doubtful  propriety,which  removes  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of  vital 
statistics  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  they  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished without  the  supervision  of  a  medical  gentleman  ;  an 
Act  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  health  offi- 
cer, in  the  absence  of  existing  regulations  from  his  own 
board  of  health,  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease, 
immediately  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
board  of  health  of  which  he  is  an  executive  officer  to  order  the 
prompt  and  thorough  insolation  of  those  sick  or  infected 
with  such  disease  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  their  com- 
municating the  disease  to  other  persons  ;  to  order  the  prompt 
vaccination  or  isolation  of  persons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  small-pox  ;  to  see  that  no  person  suffers  for  lack  of  nurses 
or  other  necessaries  because  of  isolation  for  the  public  good; 
to  give  public  notice  of  infected  places  by  placard  on  the 
premises,  and  otherwise  if  necessary  ;  to  notify,  promptly, 
teachers  or  superintendents  of  schools  concerning  families  in 
which  there  are  contagious  diseases  ;  to  supervise  funerals  of 
persons  dead  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox  or  other 
communicable  disease  which  endangers  the  public  health  ;  to 
disinfect  rooms,  clothing  and  premises,  and  all  articles  likely 
to  be  infected  before  allowing  their  use  by  persons  other  than 
those  in  isolation  ;  to  keep  the  president  of  his  own  board  of 
health  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  con- 
stantly informed  respecting  every  outbreak  of  a  disease  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,  and  of  the  facts  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  respecting  sources  of  dan- 
ger of  any  such  diseased  person  or  infected  article  being 
brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the  township,  city  or  village  of 
which  he  is  the  health  officer.  This  Act  also  provides  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  the  health  officer  at  not  less  than 
$2.00  per  day  while  actually  employed.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State,  which 
provides  that  it  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
practice  medicine  in  Michigan  without  having  registered  with 
the  county  clerk  and  having  actually  practiced  medicine  in 
the  State  continuously  for  five  years,  or  being  a  graduate  of 
any  legally  authorized  medical  college  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
addressed  an  open  letter  relative  to  the  "  Sanitary  condition 
of  Elkhart,"  to  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Commissioners, 
for  the  location  of  two  new  insane  asylums  soon  to  be  built. 
Arguments  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  one  of  the 
proposed  asylums  should  be  located  at  Elkhart,  because  of 
its  good  sanitary  conditions. 


Dr.  Jcihn  J.  Speed,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Board  of  Health  for  the  past  three  years,  will, 
because  of  political  reasons,  sever  his  connection  with  that 
Board  when  the  Report  for  1883  is  published.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  element  of  politics  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  efficient  sanitary  administration. 


The  International  Hygienic  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  German  government,  is  now  open. 

The  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health  will  hold  its  first  sanitary  con- 
vention in  Baltimore,  October  23. 


THE  CHICAGO   MASTER   PLUMBERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  6.  An  unusually  large  attendance  was 
called  out  by  the  following  circular  letter  : 

Chicago,  June  4,  1883. — To  Our  Fellow  Tradesman:  The 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  Chicago  is  now  entering  its  second 
year  of  permanent  organization.  The  objects  for  which  it  was  formed 
are  gradually  and  effectually  being  accomplished,  and  its  success  is  as- 
sured. The  interest  taken  in  its  affairs  can  be  best  judged  by  the  great 
number  present  at  each  meeting.  It  is  engaged  in  a  work  from  which 
non  members  are  receiving  benefits  for  which  members  are  giving  their 
time  and  money.  .  We  know  your  sense  of  justice  will  prompt  you  to 
say:  "  I  ought  to  give  the  Association  the  aid  of  my  influence,  because 
I  am  reaping  pecuniary  benefits  from  its  work."  We  are  in  accord  with 
the  following  quotation  from  a  circular  sent  out  to  the  Master  Plumbers 
of  California  :  "  We  feel  that  in  justice  to  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
benefit  by  our  organization  to  keep  and  support  it."  It  must  be  self- 
evident  to  all  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  can  be  best  attained  by 
the  united  and  harmonious  action  of  all  Master  Plumbers  of  Chicago, 
and  to  this  end,  we  invite  you  to  join  us  at  our  next  meeting,  at  which 
time  the  election  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  ;  and, 
also,  the  election  of  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City,  June  27.  We  prophesy  that  the  convening  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  from  every  city  of  the  Union  to  lend  their  aid  in  a  com- 
mon cause  will  be  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  era  for  the  plumber.  Will 
you  not  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  help  the  good  work 
along  ?  As  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  it  is  the  re- 
quest of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  meeting  be  called  at  7  P. 
M.,  Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  in  our  new  quarters,  for  the  year, 
Grand  Army  Hall,  167  E.  Washington  St.,  between  LaSalle  and  Fifth 
avenue.  Yours  Fraternally, 

I).  J.   Rock,  Pres.  A.  W.   Murray,  Sec'y. 

The  following  report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  was  received  : 

'  Your  committee  have  met  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year. 
Our  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  intelligent  discussions  on  sani- 
tary subjects  have  been  followed  by  many  suggestions  of  practical  value 
adopted  by  your  Association  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  inter- 
ested in  practical  sanitation.  The  interest  manifested  in  our  work  is 
attested  by  the  warm  commendation  received  by  your  committee  from 
many  of  our  leading  citizens.  The  press  has  kindly  aided  us  by  the  pub- 
lication of  our  suggestions  and  the  sanitary  papers  throughout  the 
countrv  have  given  warm  praise  to  your  association  for  its  progressive 
spirit  in  this  direction.  Your  committee  have  felt  that  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  our  business  you,  by  viutue  of  your  practical  knowledge,  are 
the  men  to  lead,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  on  sanitary  questions  by  men  who  have  studied  the  subject 
in  the  battle  of  life — men  whose  sources  of  information  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  I-know-all  theorists.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
decried  by  a  few  men  outside  of  this  Association.  Of  them  we  can  only 
say  that  their  place  is  in  the  rear.  This  Association  has  no  place  for  them. 
Their  stock  of  knowledge  might  get  lost  among  us,  leaving  them  in  a 
condition  abhored  by  nature — a  vacuum.  Our  lectures  and  papers  by 
members  have  been  successful  beyond  our  anticipation,  and  we  hope  the 
committee  elected  to-night  will  make  that  a  prominent  feature  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Our  hall  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  already  opened  correspondence  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  practical  demonstration  before  your  body  of  the  laws 
governing  siphonage,  the  value  of  traps  in  general  use, etc.,  disinfectants 
and  their  proper  application,  heat,  light,  air  and  their  relation  to  health, 
— these  and  kindred  subjects  to  be  brought  before  your  body  from  time  to 
time  at  yourmeetings.  The  Sanitary  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing you  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  and  that  you  will  shortly  have  a  valuable 
donation  of  works  on  sanitation,  forming  a  nuclus  of  a  library  for  gene- 
ral use  amongst  us.  Your  committee  had  hoped  for  co-operation  from  the 
department  the  city  government  has  entrusted  with  the  health  of  the  city. 
Our  efforts  in  that  direction  have  not  been  a  success.  Our  invitations  to 
our  lectures  and  other  gatherings  did  not  meet  with  even  an  acknowl- 
edgment such  as  is  due  from  gentlemen." 

The  Sanitary  Committee  consisted  of  A.  Young,  M.    Moylan,   J.    J. 
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Hamblin,  Robert  Griffith,  \V.  Gay,  T.  C.  Boyd,  1'.  Harvey,  George 
Alios,  D.  Whiteford  and  William  Bowden. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  New  York  Convention  were  elected  : 
A.  Young,  T.  C.  Boyd,  A.  W.  Murray,  J.  J.  Wade  and  iM.  Moylan  ; 
alternates,  Robert  Griffith,  James  Iiassett,  James  McGinley,  J.  J.  Hamb- 
lin and  \V.  B.  Oliphant. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  A.  Young  ;  First  Vice-President,  T.  C.  Boyd  ;  Second 
Vice-President,  J.  J.  Wade  ;  Third  Vice-President,  P.  Nacey  ;  Fourth 
Vice-President  ;  E.  Baggot  ;  Fifth  Vice-President,  J.  S.  Bassett  ;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Sanders  ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  W.  Murray  ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  Moylan  ;  Financial  Secretary,  James  McGinley;  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  Thomas  Kelly. 

The  appointment  of  committees  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rock,  the  retiring  President,  introduced  the  incoming 
President,  Mr.  Mr.  A.  Young,  very  pleasantly  and  earnestly  referring  to 
his  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Young,  and  to  his  known  ability  and 
integrity.  He  asked  for  the  new  President  the  same  support  and  en- 
couragement which  he  himself  had  received. 

Mr.  Young  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  "  for  to  be  even  a  member  of  the  organization  was  an  honor,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  the  thinking  and  intelligent  men  of  the  trade."  "  Let 
us,"  he  added,  "  continue  the  good  work  so  well  begun  the  past  year, 
and  by  example  stimulate  the  indifferent  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  our  trade,  advocate  the  use  of  good  materials  in  every  case, 
employ  only  the  best  workmen,  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  cheap 
work,  strive  to  educate  the  owners  of  buildings  to  trust  to  our  experience 
and  judgment  in  matters  in  which  we  are  the  best  judges,  and  I  predict 
for  the  future  a  better  appreciation  of  us  and  our  work.  Again  thank- 
ing you  and  asking  from  you  that  support  which  I  know  will  be  cheer- 
fully given,  I  accept  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  as  President  of  this 
Association." 

Mr.  Beaver,  of  the  firm  of  Bassett  &  Beaver,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association 


THE  CLEVELAND  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sanitary  News  : — The  master  plumb- 
ers of  Cleveland  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  June  4,  at  the 
store  of  Gill  &  Myers,  on  Bond  street,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
mutual  protective  association.  F.  A.  Wadsworth  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  C.  C.  Dewstoe, 
President  ;  Geo.  S.  Paine,  1st  vice-President ;  A.  G.  Daykin,  2d  vice- 
President  ;  R.  E.  Gill,  Secretary  ;  S.  W.  Burrows,  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  that  our  city  be  represented  by  four  delegates  at  the 
National  Convention,  and  Messrs.  James  Smith,  Geo.  S.  Paine,  A.  G. 
Daykin  and  F.  A.  Wadsworth  were  elected  to  serve  as  such  delegates. 

The  following  were  elected  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  : 
Messrs.  Roberts,  Graves,  Wadsworth,  Born  and  Gill. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-six  master 
plumbers  in  Cleveland  being  present,  paid  their  initiation  fee,  and  signed 
a  paper  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  be  hereafter 
drafted.  All  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  society  starting  up  with  such 
flattering  prospects  of  success,  could  not  help  but  be  beneficial,  botl'  as 
a  social  and  protective  organization 

Appended  please  find  the  preamble  as  adopted  by  this  organization: 

Whereas,  The  Master  Plumbers  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  desirous  of  promoting 
friendly  business  relations,  as  well  as  a  fraternal  spirit  of  social  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  in  general,  and  deeming  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  ad- 
vance by  all  legitimate  and  honorable  means  their  true  interests,  do  hereby  organize 
themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  elevate  and  give  a  higher  standing  to  the 
business,  and  thereby  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  patrons,  and  the 
public  in  general. 

The  following  named  firms  have  joined  the  organization  :  Smith  & 
Connors,  Chas.  C.  Dewstoe,  F.  &  PL  Born,  F.  A.  Wadsworth,  B.  Stein, 
Walter  O'Donnell,  J.  J.  Graves,  Gill  &  Myers,  H.  W.  Fritz,  A.  G.  Plans- 
man,  William  E.  Cunningham,  John  McDonnell,  J.  F.  Richter,  William 
J.  Ring,  C.  Trunk,  A.  W.  Erkhardt,  J.  W.  Nixon,  G.  S.  Paine,  W.  PI. 
Cleveland,  L.  Poplousky,  L.  R.  Roberts,  Burrows  &  Bosworth,  F.  J. 
Huff,  Daykin  Bros.,  George  Kelly,  E.  Henderson,  John  Maitland, 
Desnoyers  &  Co.  and  S.  E.  Carothers. 

Cleveland,  June,  5.  R.  E.  Gill,  Secretary. 


TPIE  FRESH-AIR  INLET  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sanitary  News. — In  the  last  issue  of 
The  Sanitary  News,  among  other  topics  of  interest,  I  read  the  letter 
of  Mr.  D.  S.  Schureman,  architect,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  stated 
his  objections  to  the  fresh-air  inlet.  If  you  can  afford  the  space  in  your 
columns  1  will  say  something  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  I  might  say  I  am  not  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  nor  a 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  but  I  will  try  to  make  the  utility 
of  the  fresh-air  inlet  patent  to  his  observation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
based  on  scientific  ventilation,  aside  from  being  a  cut-off  to  the  house- 
drain  from  the  sewer.  Suppose  the  foul  gases,  or  deadly  germs,  attrib- 
uted to  sewer-gas,  succeed  in  passing  the  water-seal  of  the  running  trap, 
where  it  instantly  encounters  a  current,  or  draught,  of  fresh  air,  its  deadly 
fire  is  at  that  instant  extinguished,  sewer-gas  possessing  the  active  prop- 
erty of  combining  with  the  atmosphere;  and,  aside  from  being  diluted  with 
fresh  air,  it  is  drawn  above  and  beyond  the  region  of  human  respiration. 
According  to  my  idea,  the  fresh-air  inlet  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
house-drainage,  and  since  its  introduction  by  W.  P.  Buchan,  a  practical 
and  sanitary  plumber,  it  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  where  applied 
to  house  drainage  by  sanitary  plumbers  of  good  judgment,  and  sanitary 
engineers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  conditions  that  favor 
its  use,  and  with  whom  it  has  risen  to  aura  popitlaris;  to  my  mind  it  is 
the  transcendent  principle  of  modern  house  drainage — in  fact,  a  com- 
plete antidote  for  sewer-gas,  as  sewer  emanations,  no  matter  how  poison- 
ous, may  be  so  diluted  with  atmospheric  air  as  to  make  it  impossible, 
even  by  the  most  delicate  chemical  analysis,  to  detect  more  than  the 
slightest  trace  of  it,  and  a  trace  of  all  the  known  gases  is  found  in  the 
purest  atmosphere,  varying  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  the  absence  of  the  fresh-air  inlet,  we  have  no  ventilation,  but  we 
do  have  in  the  warmer  and  rarefied  air  of  the  soil-pipe  the  natural  dispo- 
sition to  pump  the  gas  through  the  running-trap  from  the  sewer,  to  pass 
through  the  roof  outlet,  or  through  traps  that  have  not  been  vented  to 
prevent  siphonage,  or  through  other  defects  in  the  plumbing  work.  Fur- 
thermore, as  ventilation  consists  in  the  removal  of  foul,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh,  air,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  exact,  natural  means  to 
accomplish  that  end,  as  no  chemist  nor  other  person  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  aerostatics,  will  dispute  the  fact  that  i°  F.  gives  a  continual  and 
uniform  expansion  to  all  gases;  that  the  atmosphere  is  denser  at  the-sur- 
face  of  the  earth  than  at  an  elevation  above  it,  and  that  the  soil-pipes 
and  waste-pipes  within  the  house  possess  heat  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  portion  laid  within  the  cold,  moist  earth. 

As  to  the  fresh-air  inlets  letting  out  foul  odors,  this  is  a  mistake,  with 
proper  flushing.  In  the  use  of  closets,  the  dilution  with  water  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  their  rising  within  the  house  drain  or  soil-pipe  in  a 
good  job  of  sanitary  plumbing;  and  there  is  proof,  I  believe,  within  the 
pale  of  sanitary  science,  that  decomposition  of  animal  matter  does  not 
begin  for  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  water;  and, 
further,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  let  out  the  ordinary  atmosphere  from 
within  the  soil-pipe,  since  closet  dumps,  as  Mr.  Schureman  says,  are  too 
-apt  to  find  their  exit  on  the  sides  of  the  soil-pipe,  rather  than  strictly 
obeying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
verse the  draft  and  siphon  traps  not  provided  with  air-vents;  but  the 
dumping  of  closets  does  not  have  exactly  its  own  way  within  a  soil-pipe, 
as  there  is  a  sudden  arrest  on  entering  the  soil-pipe,  and  the  resistance  of 
a  draft  and  considerable  air  taken  within  it  from  the  trap  vent.  The 
dump  could  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  totally  to  reverse  the  draft,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  will  take  its  passage  along  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  Admit- 
ting the  down  draft  from  the  use  of  the  fixtures,  no  offense,  even  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  could  arise  in  a  properly-ventilated  job  when  the  fresh- 
air  inlet  had  been  used  in  its  first  construction  Should  the  fresh-air 
inlet  be  placed  on  an  old  job,  it  might  be  provided  with  a  mica  valve 
(should  it  be  found  to  emit  a  stench), — in  deference  to  the  sense  of  smell 
is  this  necessary,  however. 

As  to  the  siphonage  of  traps,  every  practical  plumber  knows,  and  most 
other  people  as  well,  that  it  is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  impossible  for  siphon- 
age to  take  place  in  the  sanitary  plumbing  of  soil-pipes  and  water-pipes 
properly  ventilated.  But,  as  assumption  is  plentiful  and  proof  rare,  we 
can  at  all  times  find  people  to  furnish  the  former,  as  it  costs  nothing, 
while  the  latter  requires  time,  money,  patience,  and  hazards  that  a  ma- 
jority, if  not  all,  of  our  theorists  would  shrink  from.  No  experiment  has 
shown  even  a  tendency  to  siphonage  while  there  i^  sufficient  atmosphere 
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admitted.  I  might  say,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  advance  the 
principle  of  momentum  in  traps,  that  traps  are  now  placed  so  near  the 
fixture  as  to  destroy  the  force  which  brings  it  into  action.  Momentum 
never  was  to  be  feared  in  the  soil-pipe,  hut  in  the  waste-pipes  of  bath- 
tubs, sinks,  washstanils,  and  like  fixtures,  connected  with  the  soil-pipe, 
and  having  their  traps  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fixture,  it  was  rather 
dangerous,  especially  on  a  vertical  waste-pipe,  to  the  water-seal  of  its 
trap.  As  to  the  abolishment  of  traps,  it  will  be  found  that  this  old  ser- 
vant, the  trap,  possesses  virtues  aside  from  preventing  gases  from  pass- 
ing into  the  dwelling.  The  trap  only  wants  to  be  set  to  work  properly, 
and  it  becomes  the  most  simple  and  effective  agent  within  the  range  of 
sanitary  plumbing.  Sanitary  science  has  seen  fit  to  abolish  and  condemn 
a  number  of  forms  of  the  trap  formerly  used,  but  the  principle  of  the 
trap  was  born  with  the  science. 

People  often  entertain  the  erroneous  belief  that  sewer-gas  is  in  itself 
a  distinct  gas,  having  a  definite  composition.  Sewcr-gas,  however, 
varies  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sewage,  its  tempera- 
ture, rapidity  of  flow,  and  the  extent  of  its  dilution  with  atmospheric  air. 
From  considerable  experience,  and  what  I  can  learn  from  the  analysis  and 
the  investigations  of  scientists,  sulphureted  hydrogen  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  sewer-gas,  and  is  14J4  times  lighter  than  air,  being  the  lightest  sub- 
stance in  nature,  while  ammonia  is  considerably  present  in  sewer-gas,  it 
being  a  product  of  the  urine  and  of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable substances.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  present  in  some  degree,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  while  it  will  lose  its  density  in  combination  with 
the  former  gases  and  ascend  in  the  form  of  sewer  air,  or  gas,  it  will  not 
so  readily  ascend  of  itself. 

As  for  plumbing  and  the  plumbers,  in  their  ranks  can  be  found  nu- 
merous masters  and  craftsmen  who  work  for  excellency  as  well  as  profit, 
and  in  larger  proportion  than  those  in  any  of  the  building  trades.  I 
should  like  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to  how  plumbing  might  be  made 
simple,  effective  and  satisfactory  to  architects,  plumbers  and  the  public 
at  large,  and  I  would  suggest  that  when  Mr.  I).  S.  Sehureman  pours  his 
"hotshot"  at. "  Plumberdom,"  he  would  separate  the  sheep  from  the 

goats  and  then  "  Hang." 

Ventilation. 
Ft.  Wayne,   May  26. 


FILTH  AND  CONTAGION. 

The  relations  of  filth  to  diphtheria  anil  kindred  diseases  are  well  il- 
lustrated incases  reported  in  the  April  monthly  report  of  Dr.  C.  VV. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  .State  Board  of  Health. 
"  Fight  cases."  he  states,  "were  reported  from  Thompsonville.  There 
was  a  small  back  yard  containing  the  well  and  privy  as  usual,  but  in  ad- 
dition a  deposit  of  filth  a  foot  thick  on  a  level,  composed  of  putrefying 
vegetable  waste,  and  a  mongrel  mass  of  nastiness.  The  ground  sloped 
to  the  well  and  the  deposit  of  filth  came  close  to  it.  The  windows  of 
the  bedrooms  opened  on  this  yard.  The  family  that  moved  out  had 
been  afflicted  with  malignant  scarlet  fever,  with  several  deaths.  In 
quite  a  number  of  instances  there  have  been  from  four  to  six  cases  in  one 
family,  or  oftener  all  the  members,  and  in  all  that  have  been  carefully 
studied  some  sufficient  cause  has  been  found.  In  one  case  there  was 
a  privy  in  the  basement  with  a  large  trough  and  but  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant the  cistern — the  water  supply  for  the  family." 

The  dangers  of  contagion  were  also  shown.  Last  winter  there 
were  some  seventy  cases  of  measles  in  Seymour,  apparently  spread  from 
one  person  who  attended  a  masked  ball  while  sick  with  the  disease.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  a  hundred  cases  were  spread  from  that  one  center 
of  infection  ;  throughout  the  state  there  have  been  but  few  fatal  cases. 

Three  caes  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  family  were  reported  from  Green- 
wich, where  the  disease  commenced  de  novo, — that  is,  no  infection 
from  a  preceding  case  could  be  traced  in  the  initial  case.  A  case  fatal 
in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  attack  of  the  disease,  was  taken  from  a 
child  convalescent  from  a  case  so  mild  that  no  physician  had  been  sum- 
moned. The  boy  was  playing  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  mother  of  the 
ailing  child,  not  knowing  the  danger  of  infection,  or  not  believing  it, 
called  him  in  to  play  with  her  boy.  In  a  week  he  came  down  with  scar- 
let fever  of  the  most  malignant  type,  and  died  as  stated,  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

One  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  reported  from  paper  rags.  By 
prompt   vaccination  and  isolation  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  prevent- 


ed. In  Poqunnock,  a  part  of  Windsor,  there  have  been  lour  cases,  one 
fatal.  The  infection  come  from  some  bedding  used  by  a  small-pox  pa- 
tient a  year  or  two  ago,  which  had  lain  disused  in  the  room.  It  was 
burned,  but  the  man  who  burned  it  and  a  boy  who  was  an  onlooker  came 
down  with  small-pox  at  the  same  time,  although  living  quite  a  distance 
apart. 

Throughout  the  state  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  maintained 
the  first  rank  upon  the  mortality  lists.  Dr.  Chamberlain  concludes  his 
valuable  report  as  follows  :  "The  sanitary  history  of  the  month,  like  that 
of  the  year  generally,  thus  far,  has  not  been  quite  satisfactory.  Fxclus- 
ive  of  personal  inlluencs  the  mortality  is  due  to  climatic  changes  and  epi- 
demic diseases.  The  latter  while  not  wholly  under  one  control,  can  be 
almost  wholly  prevented.  The  field  for  sanitary  effort  is  still  a  wide 
one." 


P'/i/c/nt  Orair  'rcgne  $r°1i 


AN    EVANSTON    RESIDENCE. 

Above  are  shown  the  floor  plans  of  the  new  suburban  residence  of 
Mr.  F.  Hinchcliff,  a  Chicago  merchant,  the  perspective  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  The  SANITARY  News.  The 
building  will  be  located  on  Greenwood  street,  Evanston,  and  will  cost 
about  $8,000.  The  sanitary  appliances — plumbing,  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, heating,  etc., —  will  receive  special  attention.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Fdbrookc  &  Burnham 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

"Inundations  in  Louisiana;  Their  Influence  on  Health."  By 
Stanford  F.  Chaillie,  A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  Medical  Department,  University,  La. 

"Annual  announcement  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  for  the  sixteenth  year,  1S33-4."  Ann  Arbor  :  Pub- 
lished by  the  University. 

'  The  Bower  Sewer-Gas  Trap."     Cleveland  :    B.  P.  Bower  &  Com- 
pany. 

"  First  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Arkansas."  Little 
Rock:   J.  A.  Dibrell,  Jr.    M.D.,  Secretary. 

"  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  On- 
tario"— for  the  year  1S82.      Toronto. 

"  State  Board  of  Health  Sanitary  Report."  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary. 

"A  Review  of  the  Operations  of  the  National  Board  of  Health." 
Letter  to  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  President  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  read  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  Indianapolis, 
Oct.  18,  1882,  together  with  the  resolutions  adopted. 

'•  Michigan  and  its  Resources."  Sketches  of  the  growth  of  the 
State,  its  inducements,  agricultural  productions,  institutions  and  means 
of  transportation  ;  descriptions  of  its  soil,  climate,  timber,  financial 
condition,  and  the  situation  of  its  unoccupied  lands  ;  and  a  review  of  its 
general  characteristics  as   a   home.      Compiled    under    authority    of    the 
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State    l>\    Frederick    Morley,    Commissioner  of    Immigration;      Second 
Edition. 

"  rndex  in  the  Sewers  of  the  City  of  Chicago."  By  1!.  F.  Daven- 
port, In  charge  of  Private  Drains.  Compiled  and  revised  from  the  pro- 
Ides  and  records  of  the  Sewerage  Department.     Chicago. 

"Small-Pox  and  Vaccination."  Published  by  the  New  Orleans 
Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association.  Written  at  the  request  of  the  Association 
by  Prof.  Stanford  E.  Chaille,    M.  D.      New  Orleans,  1883. 

"  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  for  the  Fiscal  year,  1882." 
Lansing. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

BIDS  AND   CONTRACTS. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  Chicago  with  water-pipes  for  the  current 
year  has  been  awarded  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Newport  Iron  Pipe  Com- 
pany, and  the  Lake  Shore  Foundry  Company,  of  Cleveland.  The  former 
will  receive  $37.40  a  ton  for  four-inch  pipe;  $36.40  for  six-inch  pipe,  and 
$35.40  for  eight-inch  pipe.  The  latter  company  will  receive  $31.50  per 
ton  for  twelve -inch  pipe,  and  $31  for  twenty-four  inch  pipe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  has  received  thirteen  bids  for 
furnishing  five  thousand  tons  of  coal  for  the  Bridgeport  Pumping-works, 
ranging  from  $2.75  to  $4.40  per  ton.  The  contract  will  not  be  awarded 
until  the  steam-producing  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal  have  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

The  following  contracts  for  Chicago  sewers  have  been  awarded  : 
West  Indiana  street,  McNichols  &  King,  $7,267;  Wallace  street,  Mil- 
waukee avenue  and  Robey  street,  Smith  &  McGurl,  $22,447;  West 
Twenty-second  and  Paulina  streets,  John  E.  McNichols,  $44,520. 

The  Supervisor  of  Lake  View  has  been  directed  to  advertise  for  lay- 
ing 16,000  feet  of  water-supply  pipe  in  various  streets.  Of  this  amount 
7,560  feet  are  six-inch  and  8,438  four-inch. 

The  Lake  View  Town  Trustees  have  ordered  the  laying  of  water- 
pipe  on  Dunning  street,  at  a  cost  of  $803;  and  on  Baxter  street  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $i,48S. 

The  contract  for  the  mason  work  of  McCoy's  European  Flotel,  at 
the  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Clark  streets  has  been  let  to  E.  F.  Gobel, 
and  the  carpenter  and  joiner  work  to  T.  J.  Darcy. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  lightning  rods  for  the  new  school-house 
at  Grand  Crossing  has  been  awarded  to  C.  Haase  &  Co. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  Engineer  of  Lake  View  has  been  directed  to  draw  plans  for  a 
sewer  on  Clybourn  avenue,  from  Fullerton  to  Wrightwood  avenues,  and 
on  Lincoln  avenue,  from  Diversey  street  to  Sheffield  avenue. 

The  attorney  for  the  village  of  Myde  Park  has  been  directed  to  pre- 
pare ordinances  for  sewers  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  from  Forty-first 
to  Forty-third  streets,  and  on  Greenwood  avenue  from  Forty-third  to 
Forty-fifth  streets;  also,  for  the  extension  of  the  Fifty-sixth  street  sewer 
west  to  Cottage  Grove  avenue. 

The  town  of  Cicero,  which  has  been  sorely  aflicted  with  surface 
water,  will  hereafter  be  drained  by  a  wooden-box  sewer,  extending  from 
Oak  Park  to  Twenty-second  street.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$30,000. 

A  scientific  system  of  sewerage  for  the  city  of  Elgin  is  under  discus- 
sion.    A  Chicago  engineer  has  been  looking  into  the  subject. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

A  water-supply  pipe,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $S20,  will  be  laid  on 
Commercial  street,  Lake  View,  from  Paulina  to  Terra  Cotta  street. 

The  Jefferson  town  trustees  have  been  importuned  by  the  Maple- 
wood  Improvement  Club  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  a  water 
district  and  the  laying  of  water-pipes.  The  new  artesian  well  has 
reached  a  depth  of  1,600  feet,  with  a  supply  of  1,500  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

The  citizens  of  Racine,  Wis.,  are  considering  the  question  of  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water-works,  an  improvement  which  is  said  to  be 
much  needed.      Plans  and  propositions  have  been  presented. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  death  rate  of  Grand  Crossing  for  the  month  of  May  was  30 
per  1,000  per  annum,  attributed  to  insufficient  surface  drainage  of  the 
place.  The  Hyde  Park  Trustees  have  ordered  that  Eighty-seventh  street 
and  Stony  Island  avenue  ditches  be  widened  to  fifty  feet  and  deepened 
to  five  feet  on  this  account.     The  work  will  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  made  the  following  levy  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Health  and  sanitary  department,  .10  mills;  gas,  .50 
mills;  street  improvement,  .50  mills;  street  cleaning,  .70  mills;  water- 
works department,  .30  mills;  water-works  and  fire  department  improve- 
ments, .20  mills;  sanitary,  .30  mills. 

The  town  of  Lake  View  has  a  "  Consumers'  Gas-Light  and  Fuel 
Company,"  whose  capital  stock  is  $75,000.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  Sheriff  Seth  F.  Hanchett,  Adam  J.  Weckler  and  James  W. 
Brockway  were  elected  directors.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  gas-works  at 
once,  similar  to  those  at  Pullman,  gas  being  manufactured  from  pe- 
troleum. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

A  five-story  business  block  will  be  built  for  Thomas  Iloyne,  30.x  100 
feet  in  size,  on  Michigan  avenue,  north  of  Randolph  street.  Cass  Chap- 
man is  the  architect. 

Architect  John  M.  Van  Osdel  is  constructing  a  fine  residence  for 
Mr.  John  Spry,  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Loomis  streets.  The  build- 
ing has  a  frontage  of  thirty-one  feet  on  Monroe  street,  and  seventy-six 
on  Loomis.  The  basement  is  of  brown  stone  and  the  two  upper  stories 
of  Chicago  pressed  brick,  with  brown  stone  and  terra  cotta  trimmings. 
The  house  will  cost  $40,000. 

Potter  Palmer  has  submitted  plans  to  the  Building  Department  for 
new  flats  to  be  erected  on  State  street,  near  Nineteenth,  for  a  row  of 
flats  adjacent  to  the  Archer  Avenue  Fire-Alarm  Station,  a  dwelling  on 
Cedar  street,  and  flats  on  Bellevue  Place,  near  the  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 

Mr  F.  B.  Gilbert  is  preparing  to  build  a  frame  residence  on  College 
avenue;  cost,  about  $6,000. 

Conductor  Moran,  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.,  is  about  to  build  a  new 
residence  on  Lagrave  street,  to  cost  about  $2,000. 

Messrs.  Kromer  &  Sons  are  building  a  two-story  block  on  Plainfield 
avenue,  costing  $5,000. 

A  new  hotel  is  being  built  near  the  D.  G.  H.  &  M.  junction,  costing 
about  $5,000. 

Conductor  Flaherty,  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R  ,  is  preparing  to  build 
a  new  frame  residence  on  South  Division  street,  to  cost  about  $2,000. 

Henry  Carr  is  building  a  residence  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  streets;  cost,  about  4,000. 

George  N.  Munson  is  preparing  to  build  a  cottage  on  Jefferson  ave- 
nue near  Fulton  street;  cost,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Rathbun  is  building  a  neat  new  cottage  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  street  and  Madison  avenue,  costing  $3,500. 

Mr.  Ransom  Luce  is  building  a  cottage  on  the  west  corner  of  Jeffer- 
son avenue;  cost,  about  $3,000. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Doornink  has  just  completed  two  new  cottages  on  Union 
street;  cost  of  each,  $2,000. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  new  Eagle  Hotel,  costing,  when  com- 
pleted, about  $20,000. 

A  brick  addition  to  the  Phoenix  Furniture  Factory  is  being  made. 

The  Gleason  Wood-Ornament  Company  has  begun  the  erection  of 
its  new  factory,  50XS0  feet  in  size,  two  stories  high,  of  brick,  besides  its 
engine  and  boiler-house. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Ives  has  completed  three  tenement-houses  on  James 
street;  cost  of  each,  $2,000. 

Mr.  Julius  Berkey  is  building  a  new  tenement-house  on  Fountain 
street,  costing  $10,000. 

Dr.  Charles  Ilazeltine  is  building  a  line  new  residence  on  Cherry 
street;  cost,  $2,500. 

Mrs.  Pall  is  building  a  hall  for  public  purposes,  which  will  seat  1,000 
persons,  on  Canal  street. 
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Among  the  most  expensive  residences  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  this  city,  or  soon  to  he,  are  the  following:  Those  of  William  Mc- 
Mullen,  corner  of  Fountain  street  and  College  avenue,  cost,  $lo,ooo; 
('.  Bertsch,  corner  of  Fronson  and  Lafayette  streets,  cost,  $io,ooo;  Rob- 
ert 1!.  Woodcock,  corner  of  Cherry  and  Sheldon  streets,  to  cost  10,000; 
Mrs  Alice  Twamlcy,  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Washington  streets,  cost 
$7,000;   George  II.  White,  Fountain  street,  cost,  $10,000. 

The  work  of  building  neat,  cosy  cottages  and  homes  is  booming  in 
the  Fifth  ward,  and  that  section  of  the  city  is  growing  very  rapidly,  as 
well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  city.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Grand 
Rapids  has  there  been  anything  like  the  boom  in  the  building  of  resi- 
dences that  there  is  now.  It  is  fair  to  predict  that  fully  1,200  new 
dwellings  will  be  erected  here  this  season. 

LANSING,    MICH. 

The  Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind  will  enlarge  their  present 
main  building  by  adding  two  wings,  each  cjoxioo  feet  and  four  stories 
high.  They  will  be  of  brick,  and  cost  $70,000.  There  will  also  be  built 
a  superintendent's  cottage,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  40x50  feet  in 
size.  The  architect  is  William  1'.  Appleyard,  of  Lansing.  The  contract 
has  not  been  let. 

The  city  of  Lansing,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  constructing  a 
two-story  brick  ward  school-house,  90x50  feet,  to  cost  $12,000,  of  which 
Mr.  Appleyard  is  architect  and  White  &  Castle,  of  Lansing,  contractors. 

Charles  J.  Davis  will  construct  a  residence  to  cost  $7,800,  of  which 
the  first  story  will  be  brick  and  the  second  story  tile.  Mr.  Appleyard  is 
the  architect. 

L'ANSE,    MICH. 

The  county  of  Baraga  will  construct  a  court-house  to  cost  $10,000. 
The  first  story  will  be  brick  and  the  second  story  frame.  The  architect 
is  W.  F.  Appleyard,  of  Lansing,  Mich.      The  contract   has  not  been  let. 

VALPARAISO,    INI). 

Flans  for  a  Fresbyterian  church  and  a  Catholic  church  have  been 
prepared  by  a  Chicago  architect.  The  former  building  will  cost  $15,000, 
and  the  latter  $30,000. 

HYDE    l'AKK. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Fresident  of  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Fake  and  Oak- 
wood  avenues,  to  cost  $100,000. 

LAKE    VIEW. 

Fifty-four  building  permits  were  issued  during  the  month  of  May. 

ELSEWHERE. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  will  build  a  hotel  at 
Manitou,  Col.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

BUILDING    PERMITS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  in  the  cities  indicated  for 
which  permits  have  been  granted  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  giving  location,  size,  cost  and  name  of  owner  ;  all  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified. 

CHICAGO. 

721  Klston  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x71).  si.ooo  ;  John  Fitzgibbon. 

31(1  to  314  S.  Leavltt  st.,  3  2-story  flats,  (11x40,  810,000  ;  .lot)  Webb. 

46  to  50  Wisconsin  St.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  74x60,  825,000  ;  .1.  Cohen. 

394  Webster  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x56,  $5,000  ;  Jacob  Kaeder. 

97  Centre  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  $3,500  ;  K.  Larson. 

59  Warren  av.,  2-story  flats,  20x51,  $4,700  ;  Geo.  Hewitt. 

Indiana  st.  near  Market,  3-story  factory,  41x80,  $10.1100  ;  II.  .1.  Berry. 

173  Dayton  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x46,  S3. 000  ;    F.  Kuratkewsky. 

709  Halsted  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x65,  $4,000  ;  Aug.  Kirchoff. 

298  Loomis  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x49,  $3,300  ;  M.  Dunn. 

156  Centre  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x63,  $3,500  ;  Charles  Waxon. 

94  Lincoln  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x49,  $3,400  ;  L.  S.  Anderson. 

479  and  481  Fifth  av.,  5-story  factory,  50x104,  815,000  ;  Allan  1!.  Wrisley. 

2908  Vernon  av.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  100x46,  $12,500  ;  R.  Freeman. 

3830  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x48,  $3,000  ;  II.  Halm. 

3630  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x52,  $4.000  ;  John  Rawle. 

P.111  Milwaukee  av..  3-story  store  and  flats.  24x100,  89,000  ;  M.  Felton. 

475  W.  Twelfth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45.  $4,000  ;  H.  Mucker. 

379  Chestnut  St.,  3-story  flats,  45x57,  $12,000  ;  J    C.  Waltz. 

Chestnut  and  Wells  sts.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  66x50.  $15. 000  ;  Mrs.  E.  Fabia.i 

Milwaukee  av.  near  North  av.,  3  story  stores  and  flats,  50x80,  812,000;  A.  C.  Lanston. 

Milwaukee  av.  near  Wood  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $6,000  ;  John  Living- 
stem. 

140  Lewis  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x32,  $2,000  ;  R.  Gruenkc. 

2734  Prairie  av.,  2-story  barn,  25x45,  $3,000  ;  E.  W.  Tabor. 

S'.)7  and  899  S.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  flats,  46x51,  88,000  ;   Peter  Wcliler. 

Dearborn  and  Monroe  sts.,  5-story  office  building,  90x131,  8200,000  ;  Commercial 
Safety  Co. 

193  to  197  North  av.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  66x68,  $16,000  ;  Dr.  S.  Sawyer. 

Kingsbury  and  Indiana  sts.,  shelter  shed,  280x160,  $10,000  ;  J.  L.  Hathaway. 

12  and  14  Elizabeth  St.,  3-story  flats,  56x75,  $18,000  ;  E.  W.  Morrison. 

696  Holt  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x46,  $3,000  ;  Wm.  Budnik. 


631  and  633  Madison  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  10x70,  $15,000  ;  David  Pain. 

231  Leavill  si.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x60,  $5,500  ;  Thomas  Sutton. 

Cottage  Grove   av.   near  23d  st,,   2-story  store  and  dwelling,   22x55,    85,200;    Mrs.  J. 

Huber, 
I'.loomtngdale  av.   and  C.  &  N.  W.  R.   R.,   6-story   malt-house    and    elevator,    110x100, 

$100,000  ;  George  A.  Weiss. 
2942  to  2918  Groveland  Park  av.,  4  2-story  flats,  88x61,  $20,000  ;  Schwarz  ,t   Keies. 
2821  S.  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  $3,000  ;  William  Noll. 
830  S.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $2,500  ;   M.  Holec. 

826  Allport  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50.  $3,000  ;  F.  Charat. 
181  Cass  st.,  3-story  flats,  21x71,  814,000  ;  George  V.  Hankins. 

sir  W.  Monroe  st.,  2-story  dwelling  and  barn,  22x71.  $9,000  ;   L.  II.  sass. 

178  S.  Morgan  st.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  each  25x70,  $20,000  ;   William    Fleming. 

343  and  345  Ashland  av  ,  2  2-story  dwellings,  each  25x60,  811,000  ;   Rummer  <fc  Corliss. 

398  Garfield  av.,  3-story  flats,  24x60,86,000  ;  E.  San-field. 

125  S.  Morgan  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x44,  $2,000  ;  II.  Toborg. 

7  Will  st.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x72,  $5,000  ;  John  Krueger. 

416  S.  Clark  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x100,  $5,000  :   E.  Destifano. 

613  S.  Wood  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  41x38,  $6,500  ;  A.  C.  Junett. 

881  Lake  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  35x75,  $10,000  ;  Richard  Knisely. 

736  N.  Paulina  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $3,500  ;   H.  Zimmerman. 
148  Wesson  St.,  basement,  and  addition,  20x46,  $2,000  ;  John  Swanson. 
560  19th  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $3,000  ;  Fred  Putzle. 

31st  and  Ulman  sts.,  church,  32x42,  $3,500  ;   G.  M.  E.  Church  Society. 

3848  Cottage  Grove  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  27x60,  88,000  ;  Aug.  Schultz. 

213  Illinois  st.,  3-story  flats,  20x75,  $8,000  ;  J.  V.  A.  Weaver. 

56  7  W.  Jackson  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $7,000  ;  Meacham  &  Wright. 

3412  S.  Park  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  each  23x58,  812,000  ;  Britten  &  Guth. 

267  E.  Huron  st.,  3-story  flats,  24x66,  $8,000  ;  Peter  Adler. 

332  W.  Indiana  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x46, 82,500;  Waldemcir  it  Mortcnson. 

765  S.  Wood  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  22x48,  $2,800  ;  C.  E   P.igden. 

:s:iin  to  3350  Forest  av.,  6  2-story  dwellings,  100x60,  $20,000  ;  Jerome  Bcechcr. 

66  Wesson  St.,  2-  tory  flats.  21x48,  $3,000  ;  E.  Jalori. 

148  Oak  st.,  2-story  flats,  22x70,  $5,000  ;  Ltndahl  &  Johnson. 

879  N.  Halsted  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x68,  83,000  ;  Aug.  Siekel. 

481  and  483  Adams  St..  2  2-story  dwellings,  44x73,  $7,000  ;  11.  Will. 

715  Ogden  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $4,000  ;  A.  R.  W.  Schmidt. 

3455  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $4,000  ;  John  Keddy. 

15  to  19  Armour  st.,  2-story  molding  factory,  75x75,  86,000  ;  G.  M.  Gungrich. 

507  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x68,  $7,500  ;  G.  Sporrer. 

485  N.  Franklin  st,,  2-story  dwelling,  23x40,  $2,400  ;  Mrs.  E.  Eutscbetz. 

301  Morgan  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  21x52,  $2,500  ;  W.  Merkle. 

827  Allport  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x34,  $3,000  ;  John  Sladik. 

Halsted  and  34th  court,  3-story  store  and  flats,  49x63,  $7,000  ;  James  C.  Callaghan 
3515  Fifth  av..  2-story  dwelling,  21x44,  $2,000  ;  William  Bohaeek. 
3243  Wabash  av.,  2-story  barn,  27x58,  $3,000  ;  John  Cudaby. 
44  O'Brien  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  22x45,  $3,000  ;  J.  Parker. 

737  Loomis  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x58,  $3,800  ;  A.  Chemelek. 
515  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $10,000  ;  F.  Trahfmann. 
284  Hush  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x96,  $10,000  ;  W.  W.  Cole. 

511  S.  Halsted  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x74,  87,000  ;  John  Scully. 

128  Indiana  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $4,000  ;  J.  Koigher. 

Park  av.  and  Oakley  st.,  3-story  academy,  113x90,  830,000;  Catholic  Bishop  of  ChiCRgO 

Arnold  st.  near  23d,  4-story  factory,  50x123,  $20,0(0  ;  Isaac.  Tomlinson. 

3624  and  3626  Stanton  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  33x48,  $4,000  ;  C.  O.   Gleason. 

i  in  to  1 12!*  S.  Jefferson  st.,  3-story  factory,  60x70,  815,000  ;  Agatha  It.  Ward. 

582  Wells  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $3,000  ;  Joseph  Kowpcr. 

603  Dearborn  st,,  3-story  dwelling.  32x67.  810,000  ;  M.  Gacnslcn. 

3300  to  3308  State  St.,  3-story  stores  a   d  dwelling,  105x66,  $35,001)  ;   Herbert  Cassard. 

260  Lincoln  av.,  2-Story  store  and  dwelling,  25x110,  $6,000  ;  Paul  Clasius. 

;iil  to  782  S.  Canal  st.,  shaving  and  engine  house,  30x77,  $2,000  ;  J.  II.  Pearson  it  Co. 

569  Wells  st  ,  8-Story  dwelling,  22x57.  $5,000  ;  Carl  llochsladt. 

610  Fulton  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x80,  $4,000  ;  Dr.  Knox. 


Adams  st.  near  Robey,  2-story  dwelling,  20x63,  88,000  ;  J.  G.  Owsley. 
11  to  15  Carpenter  st.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  69x64,  $10,000  ;  C.  Busby. 

752  W.  Madison  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwellings,  24x67,  $8,000  ;  C.  Busby. 

102!)  to  103!)  Adams  si.,  6  2-story  flats,  123x6:'.,  832,000  ;   Marshall  *:  Paulctt. 

3  119  Dearborn  St.,  2  story  dwelling,  20x54,  $3,500  ;  It.  Prior. 

1S1  X.  Ashland  av.,  3-story  dwelling.  21x52,  $3,000  ;   A.  McAuliffe. 

519  Dearborn  av.,  4-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $16,000  ;  J.  II.  Cummings. 


Specific  attention  is  called  to  Wood's  combined  door  and  weather 
strip,  a  new  storm  threshold,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  things  of 
its  kind  made.  A  partial  view  of  it  is  shown  in  the  advertisement  on 
page  iv.  It  will  absolutely  prevent  water  from  beating  under  a  door  in 
the  heaviest  storm.  The  price  of  the  strip  is  only  about  the  price  of  a 
yard  of  carpet,  and  saves  carpets  the  entire  life  of  a  building.  Fs  effi- 
ciency has  been  attested  by  well-known  persons  who  have  had  it  in  use. 
When  bronzed  or  nickel-plated,  it  becomes  very  attractive  as  well  as  use- 
ful. Fuller  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Howard 
Manufacturing  Company  at  No.  52  Dearborn  street. 

F.  A.  Kenton's  Patent  "  Ejector"  Faucet  has  been  most  highly  rec- 
ommended by  the  oldest  and  best-known  architects  in  New  York  City. 
It  has  proved  itself  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  there  being  no  escape  of  water  at  the  cap,  under 
the  heaviest  pressure,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary  faucet. 
A  cut  of  it  is  shown  on  page  iv,  and  further  particulars  given.  A  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  on  application  to  Kenton  Bros.,  22  and  24  N.  Wil- 
liam st..  New  York. 

In  this  number  of  The  SANITARY  News,  and  in  the  new  advertise- 
ment of  Thomas  Maddock  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  on  page  iii,  a  new  il- 
lustration of  the  ventilated  urinal  sold  by  the  linn,  is  given.  The  cut 
explains  itself,  hence  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  of  the  excellence  of 
the  article.  A  catalogue  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  firm  at 
No.  273  Fearl  street,  New  York. 
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Current    Topics. 

"  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  finds  new  application 
in  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in 
smothering  an  attempt  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  system  of 
water-works.  The  necessity  of  the  works  has  been  urged  for 
some  time  by  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, object  to  drinking  water  filled  with  organic  impurities, 
and  those  who,  for  business  reasons,  are  interested  in  secur- 
ing adequate  means  of  protection  against  fires.  The  city  of 
Ann  Arbor,  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  State,  and  the 
seat  of  the  State  University,  stands  on  the  western  slope  of  a 
slow-rising  but  rather  extended  hill.  At  its  summit  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  so  deep  for  water  that  few  wells  are  sunk; 
those  there  are  seldom,  if  ever,  receive  a  cleaning  and,  con- 
trary to  what  is  popularly  expected  of  deep  wells,  the  water 
is  invariably  contaminated.  Farther  down  the  slope,  the 
wells  are  fed  by  surface  water,  which  comes  down  the  unsew- 
ered  streets.  Where  there  are  no  wells,  the  people  use 
"filtered  "  water, — drawn  first  from  a  cistern  which  contains 
many  years'  washings  of  filthy  roofs  and  surface  pollutions, 
and  "  filtered  "  through  a  box  of  charcoal  and  sand  which 


have  probably  not  been  given  a  breath  of  oxygen  since  they 
came  into  use.  Ann  Arbor  has  not  been  visited  by  a  destruc- 
tive fire  in  the  last  decade,  but  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  fire  and 
nothing  but  providential  interference  could  save  many  of  its 
beautiful  houses  and  business  blocks  from  annihilation,  were 
a  brisk  fire  once  kindled  in  their  walls.  It  was  not  until  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  destroyed  years  ago 
that  the  city  thought  it  worth  while  to  invest  in  a  fire  appara- 
tus that  had  any  efficiency.  Now  it  has  a  hand  engine  which 
is  capable  of  good  service,  but  no  water  to  feed  it  except  in 
exhaustible  cisterns.  It  is  the  same  old  story  that  has  been 
and  will  be  told  of  other  cities,— they  must  learn  by  an  expe- 
rience which  means  the  loss  of  human  life  largely  due  to 
impure  water  supply — an  actual  loss  in  money  value  of  many 
thousands, — and  property  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
works  would  cost,  before  preventive  measures  are  applied. 
The  scheme  to  build  the  works  at  Ann  Arbor  has  been 
defeated,  mainly,  through  the  action  of  two  demagogues, 
who  have  been  bidding  for  popularity  by  appealing  to  the 
dread  of  increased  taxation  which  characterizes  the  shiftless 
and  ignorant  citizen.  At  a  recent  public  meeting  there  were 
astonishing  misrepresentations  as  to  the  cost  and  maintenance 
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of  the  works.  The  mistake  is  now  being  made  of  urging 
some  corporation  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  supply 
those  who  wish  it  with  good  water.  This  would  mean  a  lux- 
ury for  the  rich,  but  the  removal  of  a  possible  chance  of 
securing  a  necessity  further  from  the  poor. 


The  interest  in  cremation  seems  to  be  spreading  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  it  is,  probably,  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  aid  of  fire  will  be  universally  invoked  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  contamination  of  the  soil  by  decomposing 
organic  matter  of  all  kinds.  In  England  it  is  unlawful  to 
burn  human  bodies  without  first  having  obtained  permission 
from  the  government  ;  in  this  country  prejudice  only  stands 
in  the  way.  With  reference  to  ancient  cremation  The  Sani- 
tary Record  says  that  in  the  course  of  forming  a  vineyard  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wasserbillig,  near  Trier,  numerous 
graves  have  been  laid  bare,  in  some  of  which  urns  were  found 
with  the  remains  of  cremated  bodies;  in  others,  skeletons. 
In  the  former  case,  the  cinerary  urns  were  surrounded  by 
chalk-stone  slabs.  One  of  the  skeletons  was  contained  in  a 
sarcophagus  composed  of  fourteen  roof  tiles.  Nine  of  them 
had  the  stamps  of  the  manufacturer,  the  same  names  being 
given  as  those  of  the  manufacturers  who  furnished  material 
for  the  erection  of  the  Roman  church  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  cathedral  of  Trier,  and  for  the  Roman  thermal  baths 
at  St.  Barbara.  Judging  from  these  circumstances,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  tombs  date  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  A.  D.  In  one  of  the  graves  a  small  urn  with  the 
representation  of  a  face  was  found.  The  Academy  notes  that  fire 
burials  continued  among  the  Woden-worshipping  part  of  the 
German  nation  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
Thuringians  burnt  their  dead  as  late  as  the  seventh  century. 
In  an  epistle  of  Winfrid,  or  Boniface — the  so-called  Apostle 
of  the  Germans — the  custom  of  fire-burial  among  the  Saxons 
is  referred  to.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  about  the  conver- 
sion of  Saxons  by  fire  and  sword,  made  a  special  enactment 
against  cremation: — "If  anyone  lets  the  body  of  a  dead  person 
be  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  bones  be  consumed  to  ashes, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  heathen,  he  shall  die."  At  pres- 
ent, the  practice  of  cremation  is  rapidly  growing  in  Germany, 
the  most  recent  instance  being  that  of  Herr  Wislicenus,  the 
well-known  leader  of  a  community  of  religious  reformers 
called  "  Friends  of  Light." 


According  to  local  writers  Philadelphia  is  suffering 
from  a  contaminated  water  supply  and  imperfect  means  of 
disposing  of  its  sewage.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter 
says  :  "  Most  of  our  drainage,  of  our  rotten,  poisonous  re- 
fuse, flows  into  the  Delaware  river.  This  river  is  subject  to 
tidal  influences  ;  as  the  tide  falls  the  refuse  is  carried  toward 
the  sea;  as  it  rises  it  is  brought  (a  goodly  portion,  at  least,) 
back  toward  the  city;  day  by  day,  this  foul  mass  flows  down 
and  up,  each  twenty- four  hours  adding  greatly  to  that 
already  in  the  river.  That  this  refuse  does  not  pass  out 
to  sea,  and  that  it  does  not  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
will  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  the  optic  and  olfactory 
nerves  of  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  our  river 
front.  Now  comes  the  hot  sun  of  summer  ;  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  vaporized  under  its  influence,  and  some  of  this 
poison  is  carried  up  with  the  vapor;  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  east,  northeast,  or  southeast,  this  pestilence-breed- 


ing vapor  is  wafted  over  our  city  and  into  our  houses.  Do 
you  wonder  where  epidemics  come  from  ?  Do  you  want  any 
further  explanation  of  so-called  malaria?  As  we  say,  each 
twenty-four  hours  adds  to  this  contamination,  until,  in  time, 
if  it  is  not  now,  the  Delaware  river  will  become  one  large 
uncovered  sewer.  The  famous  Delaware  river  shad  are 
caught  at  Gloucester,  (six  miles  below  Philadelphia);  some 
people  eat  them  and  become  sick,  and  wonder  why  fish  make 
people  sick.  Is  it  any  wonder  ?  Is  it  not  rather  matter  for 
surprise,  that  we  are  not  all  down  with  blood-poisoning?" 


The  effect  which  this  has  on  the  water-supply  is  indi- 
cated in  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Baun,  in  Hahnemann- 
ian  Monthly.  In  his  own  words — "The  Kensington  water- 
works are  situated  just  above  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  at  the 
foot  of  Otis  street,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Petty 's  Island. 
The  supply-pipe  runs  a  short  distance  out  into  the  river,  and 
bends  slightly  to  the  north.  A  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
works,  the  Aramingo  canal  empties;  in  the  Nineteenth  ward, 
at  Cambria  street,  midway  between  Lemon  and  Cedar  streets, 
Gunner's  Run  unites  with  it,  and  together  they  pass  on  to  the 
river.  These  vents  are  what  may  aptly  be  termed  sinks  of 
corruption,  into  which  drain  an  extensive  district,  covered 
not  only  by  dwellings  but  by  various  kinds  of  factories,  dye- 
houses,  slaughter-yards,  etc.  Southward,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  we  find  emptying  their  vile  contents,  the  outlets  *af 
two  or  three  sewers  of  sub-drainage  areas.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  incoming  tide  will  convey  surface  sewage  and 
organic  matter  in  solution,  four  miles  ;  so  sewerage  emptying 
anywhere  along  the  river  front,  from  the  Old  Navy-yard  up, 
is  probably  carried  to  and  beyond  the  works.  The  bend  of 
the  river  directs  the  current  over  the  supply  pipe;  slack-water 
being  about  fifteen  minutes,  allows  the  soluble  matter  to  sink 
and  to  be  drawn  directly  into  the  pipes.  The  sewage  from  about 
167,500  people  is  carried  into  the  Delaware  daily;  this  does 
not  include  that  from  the  immense  shipping  wharves  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  following  simple  experiment  will 
go  far  to  convince  anyone  that  something  is  radically  wrong 
with  the  water  of  Kensington  and  Richmond.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  if  a  pitcher  of  water  be  drawn  from 
a  hydrant  supplied  from  the  Kensington  Works,  it  will  have 
an  unpleasant  smell,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an  apart- 
ment overnight  it  will  by  morning  impart  an  offensive  odor 
to  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  room." 


T^he  Brighton  (England)  Recreation  and  Health  Society, 
during  the  five  months  of  its  existence,  has  held  ten  health 
lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  it  has  published  and 
circulated  four  thousand  copies  of  the  "  Health  Almanack," 
distributed  a  large  quantity  of  the  literature  published  by  the 
National  Health  Society  in  London,  and  in  other  ways  has 
done  a  large  amount  of  work.  It  has  had  two  high  class 
entertainments,  and  has  obtained  the  loan  of  an  excellent 
library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  for  which  suitable  quarters 
will  soon  be  obtained,  and  the  library  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  At  the  last  public  meeting  of  this  society  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  C.  S.  S.,  M.  R.  C.  P., 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  in  the  town,  and  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  J.  R.  Holland.  Mr.  Holland,  in 
an  opening  address,  said  he  sympathized  with  the  society  be- 
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cause  il  was  to  grapple  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive  way  with 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  age — how  to  render  the  life  of  the  population  of  the  great 
towns  as  full  of  healthfulness  and  innocent  enjoyment  as  pos- 
sible. The  town  population  was  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  country  population.  He  was  forcibly  struck  the 
other  day  by  this  fact  when  he  looked  at  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1881.  From  these  it  appeared  that  while  in  1861 
for  every  100  people  living  in  the  country  there  were  165 
living  in  the  towns,  in  1871  that  165  had  increased  to  184, 
and  in  1S81  the  184  had  increased  to  199.  He  believed  there 
never  was  in  the  history  of  the  world  such  an  assemblage  of 
large  towns  so  closely  packed  together  as  in  England  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation that  lived,  and  was  compelled  to  live  more  and  more, 
in  large  towns  was  most  deserving  of  consideration.  All  this 
is  suggestive  to  cities  in  this  country,  and  for  economy's 
sake,  if  none  other,  such  societies,  which  have  in  view  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  surroundings  and  conditions  of 
the  people,  cannot  be  organized  too  soon.  Sanitary  laws 
cannot  be  depended  upon  alone,  as  mankind  must  first  be 
taught  the  necessity  of  caring  for  its  health. 


Litigation  in  sanitary  matters  has  been  very  decisive, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  both  in  this  country  and   in    Europe. 
The  only  thing  to  complain  about  is  that   the   authorities,  or 
the  offended,   do  not  ask  for  enough.      Those  who  build 
houses  and  those  who  rent  them  have  no  right  to   make 
death  traps  of  them,  and  the  courts  seem  willing  to  assess 
just    penalties    for  such    transgression.      A   London  paper 
gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  "  small  landlord  " 
preferred  a  "  small  claim  "  for  rent  against  a  "small  tenant." 
The  tenant  set  up  a  sort  of  haphazard  counter  claim  of  about 
double  the  amount,  which  was  based  chiefly,  or  perhaps  al- 
together, upon  the  allegation  that  the  house  was  in  an   un- 
wholesome condition  of  drainage,  and  had  to  be  vacated  for 
that  reason.     The  result  of  the  action  was  that  the  judge 
found  for  the  defendant  on  both  issues;  that  is  to  say,   he 
gave  the  landlord  nothing  for  the  rent  due,  but  on  the  contrary 
awarded  damages  against  him  for  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  the  house.     Moreover,  he  accompanied  his  decision  with 
a  few  very  pertinent  observations.     He  said  he  would   have 
been  ready  to  allow  the  tenant  much  larger  damages  if  they 
had  been  claimed,  because  no  one  could  tell  what  injury,  pres- 
ent and  future,  might  arise  from  living  in  an  unwholesome 
house,  and  it  was  high  time  that  landlords  were  taught  that  pro- 
perty had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  In  commenting  on  the 
case,  The  Architect  says :      The  fact  no  doubt  is  that  the  drain- 
age of  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  in  towns,  which  the  people 
at  large  occupy  as  rack-rent-paying  tenants,  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  defective;  and  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  condition  of  things,  although  frequently  explained 
to  the  public  of  late,  will  require  a  great  deal  more  exposition 
before  they  are  fully  appreciated.  So  imperfectly,  indeed,  are 
they  appreciated  at  this  hour,  that  even  a  judge  upon   the 
bench,  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question  responsibly,  has 
very  likely  no  more  distinct  idea  of  a  drain  than  that  it  is  some- 
thing nasty,  out  of  sight,  which  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
which  smells  if  it  is  not  kept  clean.     As  for  the  ordinary  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ever 


reaches  further  than  the  mere  superficial  circumstances  that 
a  pail  of  dirty  water  poured  down  "  the  drain  "  disappears 
forever,  sinking  perhaps  perpendicularly  into  the  stomach  of 
the  planet.  To  them  the  "  smell  "  of  the  drain,  therefore,  is 
a  sort  of  emanation  from  the  nether  world;  and,  if  it  is  in 
some  way  or  other  an  unwholsome  emanation,  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  naturally  would  be  so.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unwholesome  nature  of  the  "smell,"  be  it  observed,  is  not  by 
any  means  an  accepted  thing;  many  thousands  live  and  die 
in  it  and  never  complain;  they  cannot  afford  to  be  fastidious; 
perhaps  it  is  worse  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it;  perhaps 
the  smell  itself  is  getting  worse.  Let  us  put  the  case  once 
more  in  a  famliar  way,  therefore,  and  it  is  simply  this:  If 
we  are  to  have  underground  pipes  by  which  our  refuse  flows 
downward  and  away  from  the  house,  no  matter  where,  it 
cannot  but  follow  that  any  gas  which  may  be  evolved  from 
that  refuse  shall  pass  by  the  same  pipes  upward,  and  (if  it 
can  find  entrance)  into  the  house  again.  This  is  the  whole 
mystery.  The  "  smell,"  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to 
noses  polite,  is  the  least  of  it.  We  lead  dirty  water  out  of 
the  house;  by  the  same  channels  we  lead  dirty  air  into  the 
house;  and  it  may  happen  that  this  air — we  call  it  by  the 
very  convenient  name  of  sewer-gas — shall  be  rank  poison. 
Sanitary  drainage,  therefore,  is,  in  a  single  word,  the  leading 
out  of  our  dirty  water  without  leading  in  the  dirty  air.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  dirty  air  is  not  our  own,  or,  indeed, 
our  neighbors'  dirty  air;  even  this  poor  consolation  is  de- 
nied us;  it  is  the  foul  air  of  the  nether  world  truly  enough; 
it  belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  to  nobody  even  in  general 
except  the  owners  of  sewers.  People's  drains  run  into 
those  sewers  quite  innocently  ;  it  is  the  sewers  that  cause  the 
foul  gas  to  be  generated,  not  the  drains;  the  "smell  "  is  pro- 
duced altogether  off  the  premises,  perhaps  a  mile  away;  and 
the  real  mischief  is  that,  as  sure  as  the  drainage  flows  down, 
so  surely  the  sewer-gas  flows  up  the  same  channel,  and  so 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  one  without  taking  the  other  in 
exchange. 


Prof.  J.  H.  Long,  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  has 
recently  made  some  examinations  of  the  spices  ground  in 
this  city.  He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  business  of 
spice-grinding  has  assumed  "immense  proportions  "  here  at 
the  expense  of  eastern  cities.  By  reason  of  the  great  compe- 
tition dealers  have  resorted  to  adulteration  very  largely, 
though  the  samples  examined  have  not  shown  that  poisonous 
adulterants  are  used.  Spices  have  been  weakened,  rather 
than  injured,  and  this  has  come  about  through  the  willingness 
of  the  consumer  to  preserve  flavor  at  the  expense  of  strength. 
Of  seventeen  samples  of  ginger  examined  nine  were  pure  ; 
in  two  samples  Prof.  Long  found  mustard  husks  and  flour, 
and  in  four  flour.  Eighteen  samples  of  pepper  were  exam- 
ined. Of  these,  seven  were  found  all  right.  The  others 
were  adulterated  most  commonly  with  pea,  wheat  and  oat 
flour.  One  sample  seemed  to  be  simply  sweepings  from 
pepper  warehouses.  Three  out  of  eight  samples  of  mustard 
only  were  found  pure.  The  others  contained  flour,  and  three 
were  colored  with  tumeric.  Of  eight  samples  of  cloves,  four 
contained  adulterations.  In  three  cases  the  addition  was 
ground  cocoanut  shell,  and  in  the  fourth  scorched  meal. 
One  of  the  samples  had  apparently  been  deprived  of  its  oil 
before  receiving  the  cocoanut  shells. 
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CHICAGO  SEWERAGE— ORIGINAL  PLANS.  VI. 

In  order  that  every  branch  sewer  might  be  supplied  with 
flushing-water,  whenever  necessary,  without  depending  upon 
the  city  water-works,  it  was  proposed  to  connect  all  the 
branch  sewers  together  at  their  summits,  wherever  the 
streets  run  in  continuous  lines,  when,  by  means  of  stops,  or 
valves,  it  would  be  practicable  to  turn  a  stream  of  water  in 
any  direction. 

It  was  considered  a  question  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance, whether  the  branch  sewers  should  be  laid  through  the 
alleys  or  the  streets.  If  alleys  were  systematically  laid  out 
through  every  block,  it  was  thought,  that,  for  most  purposes, 
it  would  be  better  to  lay  the  branch  sewers  through  them; 
but  where  one  block  had  an  alley  through  it,  and  the  next 
none,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  sewer  in  the  street 
between.  In  such  a  case,  to  lay  an  additional  sewer  through 
the  alley  would  be  to  the  public  a  useless  expense,  although 
it  might  be  very  convenient.  When  the  ordinary  privy,  with 
its  cesspool  in  the  back  yard  should  be  abolished,  and  water- 
closets  in  the  house  substituted,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  made  high  enough,  it  was  concluded  that  a  sewer  in 
the  main  street,  would  be  preferable  to  one  through  the 
alley. 

It  was  not  at  first  possible,  in  the  low  streets,  with  the 
system  recommended,  to  have  deep  cellars,  or  any  not  liable 
to  occasional  flooding  by  back-water  from  the  sewers,  unless 
guarded  by  self-acting  valves.  This  was  a  difficulty  from 
which  no  city  built  on  a  comparatively  flat  site  is  wholly  ex- 
empt; and  no  system  of  sewerage  providing  at  all  for  the 
surface-water,  could,  without  enormous  expense,  do  away 
with  it  entirely.  If,  however,  individuals  should  wish  to 
have  cellars  as  low  as  the  sewers  would  drain  them  at  ordi- 
nary times,  it  was  recommended  that  they  could  protect 
them  against  the  influx  of  back-water  of  heavy  storms,  or 
when  flushing  might  be  resorted  to,  to  cleanse  the  main  or 
branch  sewers  by  the  use  of  a  simple  valve,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  one  used  in  common  pumps.  It  was  re- 
commended that  the  city  should  in  no  wise  be  responsible  for 
such  arrangements,  as  they  must  depend  for  their  efficiency 
upon  being  faithfully  kept  in  order,  and  upon  all  improper 
substances  being  excluded  from  the  house  drains. 

The  main  sewers  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  the 
surface-water  in  extraordinary  storms,  that  is,  when  an  inch 
an  hour  should  fall  in  summer,  or  a  much  less  quantity  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  melting  snow.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  to  prevent  water  from  collecting  in  the 
streets,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  latter  grades  inclin- 
ing constantly,  though  irregularly,  toward  the  river  or  its 
branches,  or  the  lake,  and  to  depend  upon  slight  undulations 
in  the  gutters  to  turn  the  surface-water  into  the  catch-basins 
at  the  corners  of  the  blocks.  Rather  than  build  the  sewers 
of  such  size  as  would  ultimately  be  needed,  it  was  thought 
that  the  saving  of  interest  on  the  difference  of  first  cost  in 
five  years  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  larger 
size.  The  value  of  five  or  more  years  of  experience  would 
be  very  important,  too,  in  determining  from  the  working  of 
the  sewers  first  laid,  what  the  sizes  of  the  other  mains 
should  be,  since  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  without  actual  ex- 
perience how  much  surface-water  in  heavy  storms  would 
find  its  way  immediately  into  the  sewers,  and  how  much 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  soil. 


In  order  to  give  the  sewers  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth 
over  them,  which  should  nowhere  be  less  than  two  feet,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  grades  of  the  streets  an 
average  of  eighteen  inches  for  twenty-five  hundred  feet  west 
from  the  river  branches,  in  the  West  Division.  In  the  ex- 
treme southwest  part  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  origi- 
nal plans,  the  ground  was  too  low  by  nearly  four  feet  to 
cover  the  proposed  sewers  to  a  sufficient  depth.  This  low 
district  had  nearly  a  triangular  shape,  extending  north  to 
Tyler  (Twelfth)  street,  and  east  to  Halsted.  As  that  part 
of  the  city  might  not  be  improved  for  several  years  to  come, 
and  as  it  might  be  ultimately  drained  southward  into  the  riv- 
er, instead  of  eastward,  no  recommendations  were  made 
further  than  that  about  two  feet  of  filling  were  needed 
south  of  Madison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  branch,  and 
north  of  Tyler  street,  where  no  grades  had  been  established, 
it  was  found  that  the  streets  should  be  raised  an  average  of 
eighteen  inches  nearly,  for  two  thousand  feet  from  the 
South  branch.  South  of  the  line  of  Tyler  street,  this  filling 
would  extend  only  one  thousand  feet  from  the  river,  and  be 
of  the  same  average  depth.  In  the  North  Division,  between 
Division  street  and  Chicago  avenue,  and  extending  from  the 
proposed  North  branch  canal  to  an  average  distance  east- 
ward of  thirty-three  hundred  feet,  there  would  be  an  average 
filling  of  eighteen  inches.  South  of  Chicago  avenue,  and 
west  of  Dearborn  avenue,  the  average  depth  of  filling 
would  be  two  feet.  On  Franklin  street,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  lay  a  main,  it  would  average  three  feet. 

To  protect  the  yards  and  rear  lots  from  being  flooded  by 
back-water  from  the  street  sewers  in  very  heavy  storms,  a 
valve  arrangement,  similar  to  the  one  necessary  for  cellars, 
was  recommended.  To  relieve  the  main  sewers  nearest  to, 
and  parallel  with  the  lake  in  the  South  and  North  Divisions, 
of  excessive  storm-water,  waste-wiers,  placed  about  three 
feet  above  their  bottoms,  were  recommended.  These  were 
to  discharge  into  lateral  conduits  connected  by  the  shortest 
possible  lines  with  the  lake. 

For  the  mains  and  larger  sewers,  the  best  material  was 
believed  to  be  brick,  the  two-foot  branch  sewers  to  have 
glazed  bottoms  to  the  height  of  three  inches.  For  the 
small  sewers,  wherever  they  would  be  fifteen  inches  or  less 
in  diameter,  earthen-ware  glazed  pipes  were  thought  to  be 
preferable,  if  they  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  not  over  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  England,  a  question  about  which 
there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt.  It  was  urged  that  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  of  these  pipes  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  city,  as  great  numbers  of  them  must  be 
used,  especially  for  house  drainage,  and  there  did  "  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  good  reason  why  such  a  manufacture  should 
not  be  established."  The  advice  has  not  been  followed,  and 
Chicago  still  continues  to  purchase  its  drain  pipes  elsewhere, 
principally  at  Akron,  O. 

The  following  were  the  original  estimates  of  cost  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  territory  already  indicated  : 

SOUTH    DISTRICT. 

4,950  Lineal  feet  of  large-sized  sewer at  $4. 25,  $  21,047  5° 

34,940       "'             "     2nd                   "     "     1.25,  43,662  50 

38,630       "            "3d          "         "     "     1.00,  38,63000 

12,330       "     feet  flushing  (4  ft.)  pipes "     1.10,  13,563  00 

336  Catch-basins  and  fixtures "  50.00,  16,800  00 

30  Gates  on  line  of  flushing  pipes "  20.00,  600  00 
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i  jo  1'n (ra arcs,    with   man-hole  plates  and    fix- 
lures    for  Hushing-  at  each  point "  30.00,         3,600  00 

Proportion    of    engine    and    conduit     for 
driving  water  into  the  South  branch 20,000  00 

'    $157,893  00 

NORTH    DISTRICT. 

9,020  Lineal  feet  of  large-si/.ed  sewer at  $5.25,  $  47,355  00 

2i,2So       "            "      2nd       "          "      "     1.25,  26,00000 

25,790       "             "       3d                     "      "     1. 00,  25,79000 

7,920       "     feet  for  flushing-  pipes "     1.00,  7,920  00 

2,870       "            "       flushing  (4  ft.)  pipes "     1.10,  3,157  00 

356  Catch-basins  and  fixtures "  50.00,  17,800  00 

10  dates  on  line  of  flushing  pipes "  20.00,  200  00 

90  Entrances    with  man-hole  plates,   and  fix- 
tures   for  flushing  at  each  point "  30.00,  2,700  00 

Proportion  of  engine  and  conduit  for  drawing  water 

into  South  branch  and  main  river 20,000  00 

Engine    house    and    fixtures  for  pumping  flushing 

water 5 ,000  00 

$156,522  00 

WEST   DISTRICT. 

9,600  Lineal  feet  of  5  ft    sewer at  $5.00,   $  48,000  00 

21,560                          2nd  size  "       "     1.25,  26,95000 

34,125       "           "     3d     "              "     1. 00,  34.12500 

22,960       "            "     for  flushing "     1.00,  22,96000 

i5,S6o       "            "     flushing  pipes "     1.10,  17,446  00 

325  Catch-basins  and  connections "   50  00,  16,250  00 

20  Gates  on  line  of  flushing  pipes "  20.00,  400  00 

90  Entrances,  with  man-hole  plates,  and  fix- 
tures for  flushing  at  each  point "  20.00,  700  00 

Proportion  of  engine  and  conduit  for  drawing  water 

into  the  South  branch 20,000  00 

$188,831  00 

Finally,  it  was  recommended  by  Engineer  Chesbrough, 
that  the  plan  proposed,  and  here  outlined,  should  be 
adopted  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  first  cost  of  construction  would  be  as  little  as 
by  any  other  mode  equally  efficient. 

2.  The  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  as  little  as  by 
any  other  equally  efficient  plan.  The  apparent  complication 
of  the  system  of  flushing  is  really  no  greater  than  should  be 
provided  for  in  other  plans,  though  not  required  for  use  so 
often.  The  necessity  of  a  regular  and  periodic  attention  to 
the  matter,  would  insure  greater  exemption  from  offensive 
gases  than  a  less  frequent  and  more  irregular  system,  or 
something  nearer  what  is  termed  a  self  acting  one.  As  to 
a  really  self-acting  system,  requiring  no  attention  or  super- 
vision, it  is  not  to  be  found  in  artificial  drainage  of  cities,  any- 
where more  than  in  other  branches  of  art  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  wants  or  comforts  of  life. 

3.  The  healthfulness  of  the  city  would  at  once  oe 
greatly  benefited  by  removing  from  the  surface,  all  stagnant 
water,  if  at  the  same  time,  a  vigilant  police  should  prevent 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  being  exposed  to  de- 
cay in  the  streets  or  lots. 

4.  The  liability  to  serious  interruption  would  be  less 
than  on  any  other  plan,  and,  if  repairs  should  be  needed, 
they  could  be  more  easily  made.  The  importance  of 
having  every  part  of  so  extensive  a  system  easy  of  access, 
in  case  repairs  be  needed,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

5.  Emptying  the  sewage  through  the  river,  would  carry 
it  further  out  into  the  lake,  and  consequently  place  it  more 


beyond  the  reach  of  being  offensive  than  any  other  plan, 
except  that  of  transporting  it  to  the  country  to  be  used  as 
manure. 

6.  Clean  water  constantly  poured  into  the  river  and 
main  sewers  in  sufficient  quantities  would  be  the  best  de- 
odorizer and  absorbent  of  noxious  gases  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  obtain. 

7.  No  uncertain  sources  of  supply,  or  irregular  modes 
of  action  would  be  depended  upon  for  purifying  the  river, 
or  flushing  the  sewers;  and  no  useless  expense  would  be  in- 
curred, by  requiring  the  city  water-works  to  pump  more  than 
ten  times  the  necessary  height,  admitting  that  they  were 
capable  of  supplying  such  quantities  as  would  be  required. 
This  would  be  impossible,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  demands 
upon  them  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  should 
be  met. 

8.  The  system  is  capable  of  being  extended  in  every 
direction  as  the  growth  of  the  city  may  demand  it;  while 
each  sewer  built  would  be  capable  of  beneficial  use,  inde- 
pendent of  its  further  extension,  as  required  by  section  8,  of 
the  sewerage  law. 

9.  The  deficient  inclinations  of  sewers  are  compensated 
for  by  introducing  a  constant  stream  into  the  mains,  and  by 
means  of  flushing  the  branches,  especially  if  the  latter 
should  be  wholly,  or  partly  glazed.  The  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  stream  of  fresh  water  into  not  only  every  main,  but 
almost  every  branch  throughout  its  length,  are  exceedingly 
available  in  Chicago.  The  low  and  flat  site  of  the  city,  so 
unfavorable  with  regard  to  giving  to  the  sewers  the  most 
desirable  inclination,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  afford- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  such  deficiency 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE.— II. 

We  will  now  consider  the  question  of  economy,  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  one — delicate  because  most  economists 
ignore  the  value  of  human  life,  the  cost  of  funerals,  and 
sickness,  and  the  value  of  labor  lost  by  sickness.  The  town 
of  Croydon,  England,  in  1855,  spent  ,£195,000  for  water- 
works, sewerage  and  other  improvements.  Latham,,  the 
engineer,  compiled  the  statistics  of  the  town  for  twenty 
years,  from  1848  to  1868,  and  found  that,  by  the  decrease 
in  sickness  and  death,  the  town  had  saved  in  thirteen  years 
in  cost  of  sickness  and  funerals  and  value  of  labor,  ^240,- 
000,  an  amount  exceeding  by  25  per  cent,  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  works. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  combined  and  separate  systems, 
the  assertion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build  one  conduit  than 
two  is  not  always  correct.  The  strength  of  the  walls  of  a 
drain,  or  sewer,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  interior 
diameter.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  brick 
conduit,  three  feet  interior  diameter,  should  have  double 
walls  to  secure  the  required  strength.  Again,  the  outfall  of 
a  sewer  should  always  be  outside  of  the  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  town  and  down  the  stream,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
sewage  can  be  left  where  it  can  do  any  harm.  This  neces- 
sitates the  building  of  large  and  expensive  sewers  to  carry 
pure,  fresh  water  a  long  distance  instead  of  a  small,  long- 
sewer,  and  large,  short  drains.  To  recapitulate:  The 
combined  system  gives  us  a  crippled  drain,  one  that  cannot 
take  the  subsoil  water,  a  sewer  that  gives  us  the  poorest  ser- 
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vice  when  we  most  need  the  best,  and  at  a  cost  that  would, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  more  than  build  separate  con- 
duits, and  only  favors  us  in  our  largest  cities  where  there  are 
so  many  wires,  pipes  and  conduits  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  them  all  under  the  street. 

As  to  the  construction  of  drains  and  sewers,  there  are 
to  be  considered:  (i)  the  topography;  (2)  the  average  and 
extreme  rainfall,  and  (3)  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
soil  and  surface.  A  map  should  be  prepared  on  a  scale  not 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  to  an  inch,  on  which  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  street  intersections  above  datum  should  be  noted 
and  contour  lines  for  every  five  feet  of  variation  in  elevation 
should  be  drawn.  The  nearest  meteorological  station  must 
be  consulted  to  determine  the  mean  annual  rainfall,  and  the 
maximum  fall  in  a  single  hour,  remembering  that  with  the 
annual  rainfall  the  snowfall  must  be  considered.  Piorings 
must  be  made  in  various  parts  of  the  district  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  determine  whether  it  will  tend  to 
aid  or  defeat  the  purpose. 

For  sewerage,  another  condition  must  be  considered, — 
the  present  and  prospective  population  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  If  pipes  are  larger  than  necessary  for  the  aver- 
age flow,  they  will  deposit  solid  matter  until  there  is  room 
only  for  the  constant  stream.  The  outlet  should  always  be 
free,  and  not  exposed  to  strong  prevailing  winds,  nor 
extreme  and  protracted  high  water.  A  good  outlet  acts  like 
a  strong  suction-pump  to  draw  the  contents  of  drains  and 
sewers  onward. 

The  engineer  is  now  prepared  to  stake  out  his  line,  take 
his  levels  every  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  draw  his  plan 
profile  and  specifications.  However  clear  and  precise  the 
engineer  may  be  in  his  drawings  and  written  directions,  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  find  an  honest  contractor  and 
an  intelligent  superintendent  who  will  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  engineer. 

Wherever  a  branch  joins  the  main  conduit,  it  should  do 
so  at  a  proper  angle,  so  that  there  will  be  no  eddies  or  check 
to  the  flow  of  either  stream;  this  is  effected  with  pipes  by 
means  of  Y  branches,  and  in  masonry  with  curves,  and 
when  the  junction  is  made  in  a  man-hole,  the  flow  is  assisted 
by  dropping  the  grade  a  little — one  inch  or  more,  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  To  return  a  moment  to  definitions — 
a  catch-basin  is  a  receptacle  at  street  corners  for  receiving 
the  storm-water  in  gutters,  and  leading  it  by  a  side  pipe  into 
the  main  drain  or  sewer.  A  man-hole  is  an  opening  di- 
rectly into  the  drain  or  sewer,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
cleaning  and  ventilation.  The  latter  is  constructed  with 
iron  steps  in  the  sides  for  ease  in  entering,  and  the  iron 
covers  are  now  perforated  to  secure  ventilation,  which,  in 
connection  with  a  good  shaft  carried  up  above  any  neigh- 
boring building,  but  distinct  from  it,  will  dissipate  all 
noxious  gases  that  may  be  generated  in  any  sewer. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  traps — vertical  bends  or  curves  in  the 
conduit  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  gases  from  the  sewer  into  houses.  In  theory,  I  am  opposed 
to  them  on  the  same  principle  that  Bayles  is  opposed  to  all 
annual,  semi-annual,  or  quarterly  house-cleanings;  his  house 
should  never  get  dirty  enough  for  that,  for  as  soon  as  a 
single  room,  corner,  window,  or  door  is  dirty  enough,  it 
should  be  cleaned.     If  you  have  a   good   sewer,    properly 


cared  for,  it  needs  no  trap;  but  with  a  defective  sewer,  or 
one  poorly  cared  for,  a  trap  will  delay— although  I  believe 
it  can  never  entirely  prevent — the  passage  of  gases.  The 
common  error  in  locating  traps  is  to  place  them  too  near  the 
catch-basin,  or  house,  so  that  the  water  evaporates  too 
readily. 

The  materials  now  offered  for  the  construction  of  drains 
and  sewers  are  salt-glazed,  clay  pipe;  hard-burned  brick,  laid 
in  cement,  and  artificial  stone  tile.  The  objection  to  the 
latter  is  that  it  is  not  of  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  its  char- 
acter, and  that  most  of  it  is  not  impervious  to  gases  and 
acids,  so  that  although  well  fitted  for  drains,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  sewers.  Before  it  is  used  the  cement  should  be 
tested  with  one  of  Fairbank's  scales;  if  it  will  not  bear  a 
tensile  strain  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
after  having  been  molded  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  one- 
half  hour  and  laid  in  water  twenty-four  hours,  it  should  be  re- 
jected. Fire-clay  pipe  for  sewers  should  always  be  salt- 
glazed,  as  slip-glazing  will  not  stand  the  action  of  gases  and 
acids;  and  where  there  has  been  sufficient  heat  for  a  salt-glaze, 
the  pipes  are  thoroughly  vitrified.  In  laying  brick  conduits  for 
drains,  to  secure  subsoil  drainage,  the  bottom  joints  are  laid 
with  coarse  sand. 

House  drains  and  sewers  require  the  greatest  care  and 
skill,  and  could  we  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this,  we 
would  make  a  separate  study  for  every  house.  When  the 
town  drains  or  sewers  are  poor,  or  badly  cared  for,  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  separate  systems  for  each  house. 
We  can  do  this  best  by  traps  and  ventilation;  but  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  weakness  of  traps,  and  the  im- 
perfections of  ventilation.  To  illustrate:  When  the  drain,  or 
sewer  happens  to  clog,  the  gases  accumulate  and  press 
against  the  obstruction  at  one  extremity,  and  against  the 
trap  at  the  other,  as  the  trap  prevents  the  least  obstacle— 
rarely  more  than  four  inches  of  water, — it  is  forced,  and  the 
gases  enter  the  house.  The  enclosure  shuts  out  the  winds, 
and  prevents  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  two  main 
agents  in  dissipating  gases,  and  the  gases  accumulate  until 
they  become  deadly.  If  the  outer  end  of  the  trap  is  ven- 
tilated, the  gas  will  pass  through  the  ventilating  shaft,  and 
not  enter  the  house.  If  the  eave-conductor  is  used  as  a 
ventilating  shaft,  it  often  discharges  the  gases  into  doors  and 
windows. 

As  to  whether  the  drains,  or  sewers,  under  cellars  should 
be  exposed  or  covered,  one  would  have  an  iron  pipe  test 'its 
joints  with  water-pressure,  and  then  fill  all  around  it  with 
concrete,  or  grout;  another  would  lay  the  pipe  in  a  trench 
with  a  concrete  bottom,  walled  up  with  brick  laid  in  cement, 
and  covered  with  flagging.  As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom  from  dirt,  filth,  sewer- 
gas  and  all  evil  of  whatever  nature. 

In  making  an  application  to  Reed  City,  I  would  locate 
the  outlet  of  the  sewer  below  the  dam,  where  the  water  be- 
gins to  deepen,  throwing  the  mouth  well  out  into  the 
current,  beyond  the  influence  of  any  possible  eddy.  The 
main  should  be  six-inch  pipe,  with  four- inch  laterals; 
smaller  pipes  than  four  inches  are  too  apt  to  clog,  unless 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  water,  and  do  not  allow  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  implements  to  dislodge  the  obstruction. 
If  there  was  any  lack  of  water,  flush-tanks  should  be  put  in 
that  would  discharge  every  twelve  hours.     Man-holes  should 
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be  located  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets,  with  perforated 
covers,  and,  if  practicable,  a  ventilating  shaft  should  be  put 
up  near  the  point  where  the  largest  amount  of  sewage 
would  be  received.  The  drains  should  discharge  at  the 
nearest  place  where  an  outlet  can  be  found,  not  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  water-works,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  separate  the  first  wash  of  the  streets  by  catch- 
basins,  or  intercepting  sewers.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  would 
put  in  no  drain,  except  to  draw  off  a  stagnant  pond,  or 
relieve  cellars  from  subsoil  water,  keeping  all  water  above 
ground  that  could  flow  off.  The  sewer  should  be  in  the 
center  of  the  street,  and  the  drains  on  the  sides,  as  it  is 
about  as  cheap  to  put  down  two  drains  as  one,  when  the 
cost  of  making  connections  from  the  cellars,  and  difference 
in  depth  are  considered. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  failure  of  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating  in  public  build- 
ings is  deplorable,  not  simply  because  of  the  injury  done  to  the  occu- 
pants of  such  buildings,  but  because  of  the  influence  such  failures  have 
in  retarding  the  general  adoption  of  better  ventilation  and  heating  for 
private  buildings.  If  a  free  use  of  money  with  supposed  scientific  build- 
ing cannot  secure  satisfactory  ventilation,  the  argument  is  raised  that  a 
moderate  outlay  of  money  superintended  by  a  house  carpenter  cannot 
hope  to  secure  this  desirable  feature.  These  are  valid  reasons  why  build- 
ings constructed  at  public  expense  should  have  the  most  approved  venti- 
lation and  heating.      That  many  of  them  do  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

say. 

A  common  fault  in  the  "  system  of  ventilation"  adopted  in  public 
buildings  is  the  attempt  to  make  one  shaft,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  an  upward  current,  remove  the  foul  air  from  several  rooms  on 
different  floors.  The  plan  does  not  secure  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
moval of  foul  air  from  any  room,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  because  of 
the  liability  of  the  current's  being  reversed  by  the  opening  of  a  door  or 
window  in  one  of  the  rooms  tapped  by  the  shaft.  The  result  is  that 
the  foul  air  from  a  series  of  rooms,  instead  of  being  carried  out  of,  and 
entirely  away  from,  the  building,  is  carried  into  one  room,  the  occupants 
of  which  may  suffer  unconsciously.  This  fault  has  been  observed  in  a 
building  in  which  the  foul-air  ducts  from  a  large  number  of  offices  and 
water-closets  opened  into  a  common  shaft  tapping  five  floors.  The  result 
is,  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction,  the  foul  air  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  offices  and  water-closets  is  forced  down  the  shaft  into  one  room, 
or,  possibly,  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  from  which  it  has  no  escape 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed.  The  same  result  follows  in 
buildings  where  the  garret  is  used  for  a  foul-air  chamber,  into  which  all 
the  foul-air  ducts  empty,  and  from  which  exit  is  supposed  to  be  provided 
by  one  or  two  large  shafts  through  the  roof.  In  a  certain  insane  asy- 
lum, where  the  garret  is  used  as  a  foul-air  chamber,  in  an  examination 
of  the  working  of  the  system,  by  allowing  the  handkerchief  to  float 
over  the  openings  of  the  ducts  in  the  garret  floor  the  handkerchief  was 
drawn  down  into  one  of  the  ducts  with  great  force.  On  seeking  the 
cause  of  this  reversal  of  the  current,  it  was  found  that  the  patient  in  the 
room  which  the  duct  was  supposed  to  ventilate,  had  in  the  night  broken 
the  window  of  the  room.  The  wind,  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
immediately  reversed  the  current,  and  the  accumulated  foul  air  from  the 
garret  above  had  for  several  hours  been  turned  from  its  proper  channel 
into  the  room  of  the  patient. 

The  difficulties  alluded  to  may  be  overcome  by  having  a  foul-air 
shaft  for  each  room,  and  having  that  shaft  continue  unbroken  through 
and  above  the  roof.  In  dormitories  and  asylums,  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  rooms,  and  large  numbers  of  shafts  necessary,  this  may  be 
done  without  sacrificing  architectural  beauty,  by  collecting  a  number  of 
shafts  together  into  a  large,  heated  chamber,  and  provide  their  exits, 
still  unbroken,  through  the  roof,  in  such  places  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 
maintain  the  harmony  of  the  design. 

A  system  of  ventilation  to  be  most  successful,  needs  to  be  most 
simple.  Each  room  should  have  a  complete  system  in  itself,  not  depend- 
ant upon  the  conditions  in  any  other  room,  so  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
ranged by  any  circumstance  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 


PLUMBERS'  WORK. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  London,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Society  (the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  chair), 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  chairman  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
Past  Master  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
plumbers'  work.  Mr.  Shaw  said:  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to-day 
about  plumbers'  work,  in  which  the  National  Health  Society  have  inter- 
ested themselves  ;  particularly  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  action  already  taken  by  the  National  Health  Society,  what  they 
intend  to  do,  and  further,  as  to  the  registration  or  licensing  of  plumbers 
and  the  formation  of  a  school  of  plumbing.  I  understand  I  am  called 
upon  because  the  committee  of  the  National  Health  Society  believe  I 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  and  moreover  have  an  active 
sympathy  with  the  society  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  that  highly 
necessary  art.  As  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  only  say  that  what  I  do 
possess  I  began  to  acquire  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system;  it  was 
in  full  force  in  Scotland  in  my  early  days,  and  hard  and  earnest  attention 
to  work  and  pride  in  it  was  the  rule  with  masters  who  had  themselves 
been  brought  up  under  that  system.  Though  the  masters  and  workmen 
in  those  days  were  not  members  of  the  Plumbers'  Guild,  founded  by 
Edward  III.  in  1365,  they  fully  adopted  the  sense  of  his  ordinance, 
which  says  in  words  which  have  the  living  force  of  an  essential  truth  to 
us  to-day,  five  hundred  years  after  they  were  written,  viz.:  "  No  one  of 
the  trade  of  plumbers  shall  meddle  with  works  touching  such  trade  un- 
less by  the  assent  of  best  and  most  skilled  men  in  the  said  trade,  testify- 
ing that  he  knows  how  well  and  lawfully  to  work,  and  to  do  his  work, 
that  so  the  said  trade  may  not  be  scandalized,  or  the  commonalty  dam- 
aged and  deceived  by  folks  who  do  not  know  their  trade." 

Since  the  period  when  I  ceased  to  labor  with  my  own  hands,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  practical  working  of  the 
plumbers'  department  in  connection  with  my  own  builder's  business,  I 
have  also  had  greater  leisure  to  attend  to  public  matters  and  things  that 
lie  outside  the  range  of  those  small  concerns  which  affect  oneself.  I  have 
acquired  some  ideas  on  the  subject  of  plumbers'  work  as  it  was  in  the 
past,  and  as  we  know  it  in  the  present  day,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  very  simple  terms.  The  part  which  plumbers'  work  has  to  do  in 
practical  sanitation  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  yet  to  a  consider- 
able extent  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  Indeed  it  is  mostly  invisible;  it 
is  covered  up  in  our  walls,  in  our  ceilings,  or  under  our  floors;  hardly 
anywhere  is  a  pipe  to  be  seen,  the  object  being  to  keep  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible.  Yet  it  is  through  these  hidden  pipes  that  both  water 
and  waste  are  carried  all  through  our  houses,  even  into  our  sleeping- 
rooms,  where,  during  our  unconscious  hours  we  are  especially  liable  to 
be  poisoned  by  noxious  gases.  All  these  water-pipes  and  waste-pipes 
are  more  or  less  unavoidably  connected  with  the  drains,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  are  vast  reservoirs  of  noxious  gases,  of  decomposition  which,  if 
not  well  guarded  against,  will  rise  from  beneath  into  our  dwellings, 
flooding  every  room  with  the  breath  of  the  plague.  We  hear  new-fan- 
gled names  for  apparatus  and  elaborate  statements  regarding  systems 
which  are  certainly  calculated  to  mystify,  and  perhaps  are  sometimes 
designed  to  mislead  rather  than  to  render  clear  the  very  simple  fact  that 
good  material  and  good  craftsmanship  are  all  one  needs  to  secure  ade- 
quate water  service  within  the  house,  and  make  such  connections  with 
the  main  drainage  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into 
the  house,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  plumber's  art.  Cheap  work, 
so-called — really  the  dearest  of  all  work — inferior  craftsmanship,  and  the 
semi-scientific  theories  of  inferior  or  untrustworthy  architects,  self-elected 
sanitary  engineers,  and  other  persons  who  think  things  rather  than  know 
them,  are,  I  am  convinced,  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  now  found  defective 
in  the  plumbing   as  well  as  other  bad  arrangements  in  our  houses. 

It  is  common  to  denounce  speculative,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  jerry, 
builders,  but  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  if  there  were  no  jerry 
public  there  would  be  no  jerry  builders;  simplicity  of  terms,  as  well  as 
of  treatment,  will  do  more,  I  think,  than  anything  else  can  to  obtain  that 
reform  which  the  National  Health  Societyand  other  sanitary  associations 
are  demanding  in  the  interests  of  public  health  and  comfort.  These,  I 
know,  are  but  elemental)  truths,  yet  1  venture  to  impress  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  upon  the  attention  <>f  this  assembly,  because  my  expe- 
rience tells  me  that  it  is  from  the  first  principles  of  soundness  being  vio- 
lated, that  the  public  suffer  the  evils  they  do  from  bad  plumbers'  work  in 
their  homes. 
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With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  National  Health  Society,  I  think  it 
must  be  considered  very  significant,  as  well  as  very  useful,  for  it  serves 
at  once  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  persons  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  sanitary 
matters,  plumbers'  work  is  found  to  be  largely  defective,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly useful  that  this  fact  should  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
high  social  influences  which  the  National  Health  Society  possesses  and 
commands.  When  the  National  Health  Society  decided  on  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  to  working  plumbers,  to  be  followed  by  a  competition 
for  prizes,  offered  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  society,  they  were  doubtless  actuated  by  the  best  and 
most  praiseworthy  motives,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  speak  the  views  and 
the  sincere  regrets  of  all  those  who  acted  from  those  motives,  when  I  say 
the  society's  action  met  with  a  very  disappointing  issue.  The  efforts  of 
the  society,  it  is  true,  tended  to  prove  two  important  things  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned:  (i)  That  among  a  large  number  of  plumbers  there 
is  a  latent  desire  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  knowledge;  (2)  That  there  is 
a  great  scope  for  improvement  in  plumbers'  craftsmanship. 

But  beyond  this  the  result  of  the  society's  action  was  exceedingly 
disappointing.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  criticise  the  lectures  in  any 
detail,  for  they  were  altogether  faulty  in  conception  in  my  judgment. 
They  opened  by  stating  that  "  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  plumber  " — 
I  quote  the  words — was  joint-making.  I  cannot  accept  this  as  being  true 
in  fact  any  more  than  I  can  accept  it  as  wise  to  exalt  the  merits  of  one 
branch  of  a  trade  over  another  branch.  Without  doubt  joint-making  is 
an  important  branch  of  plumbers'  work,  but  nothing  more  than  that.  We 
must  have  meritorious  work  in  every  branch  if  we  are  to  have  good 
plumbing  work,  or  good  work  in  any  other  craft.  The  rest  of  the  lect- 
ures was  a  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  the  various  operations  of  a 
plumber's  work,  without  knowledge  of  which  a  man  would  not  in  fact  be 
a  plumber  at  all.  To  tell  men  who  can  do  work  all  the  detail  of  how  it 
is  done  cannot  be  instructive,  far  less  interesting;  while  to  give  a  mere 
verbal  description  of  work  to  men  who  have  not  acquired  the  faculty  to 
do  it,  cannot  really  be  serviceable.  You  can  no  more  make  a  man  a 
plumber  by  talking  to  him  than  you  can  convey  a  knowledge  of  music  to 
a  man  by  merely  playing  to  him.  Workmen  are  generally  pretty  acute 
in  discerning  the  real  merits  of  things,  and  soon  find  what  is  sound  and 
what  is  not,  and  perhaps  the  failure  I  have  mentioned  in  the  lectures  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  unfavorable  result  of  them.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  found  that  out  of  some  thousand  men  or  upwards  who  attended 
the  lectures  only  seven  came  forward  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

I  think  there  must  be  classes  of  instruction  to  bring  men  on  step  by 
step,  and  recognition  of  their  merit  as  they  advance,  if  we  would  really 
attain  sound  and  improving  craftsmanship.  Men  really  compete  for 
prizes  for  general  excellence  in  very  large  numbers.  Those '  who  feel 
themselves  possessed  of  only  average  ability  will  not  enter  into  such 
competition.  I  apprehend  we  wish  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  large 
class  of  workmen  who  are  below  the  average  in  their  ability,  and  that 
should  be  our  primary  object.  « 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  for  the  information  of  this  meeting 
than  quote  the  result  of  the  competition  and  my  remarks  on  it,  from  the 
report  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  National  Health  Society.  After  a  re- 
view and  analysis  of  the  handiwork  done  by  the  competitors,  and  their 
answers  to  nine  elementary  questions,  of  such  a  character  as  should  be 
readily  answered  by  an  intelligent  plumber,  I  said:  "  On  the  whole  the 
answers  are  so  unsatisfactory  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  would 
not  consider  that  any  of  the  prizes  have  been  merited.  But  a  good  deal 
must  be  allowed  for  the  novelty  of  these  competitions,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  inducement  for  workmen  to  give  thought  to  their  trade, 
and  to  become  able  intelligently  to  express  their  knowledge  in  examina- 
tion papers.  Accordingly,  hoping  for  better  results  in  the  future,  I  rec- 
ommend that  B.,  F.,  and  G.  be  awarded  a  prize,  the  two  first  for  work- 
manship, the  other  for  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  trade.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  remark  that  if  the  present  opening  competition  shows  an  unsatis- 
factory result,  it  also  proves  the  great  necessity  or  requirements  which 
exist  for  their  continuance.  Highly  valuable  as  '  rule  of  thumb  '  effi- 
ciency in  workmanship  undoubtedly  is,  it  merely  represents  past  thought 
and  knowledge,  so  that  the  workman  of  to-day  may  be  actually  inferior 
in  intelligence,  while  not  superior  in  actual  workmanship,  to  the  past 
generation  of  artisans,  who  attained  to  the  practical  knowledge  which 
these  '  rules  of  thumb'  represent." 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  members  of  the  National   Health  Society 


and  this  meeting  to  know  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  to  develop  those 
improvements  in  plumbers'  work  which  was  the  object  of  the  National 
Health  Society's  lectures.  "  Since  the  year  iSSl  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education  have  es- 
tablished an  examination  in  phunbers'  work,  including  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, and  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity  of  plumbers  under- 
standing the  elements  of  sanitary  science.  In  the  two  years  1SS1  and 
[882,  sixty-three  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and 
of  these  thirty-two  satisfied  the  examiners.  Last  year  four  candidates 
succeeded  in  receiving  a  certificate  in  honors,  and  three  obtained  prizes 
in  the  ordinary  grade  of  the  examination  "  I  should  also  mention  that 
the  Plumbers'  Company  have  decided  to  confer  the  special  distinction  of 
the  freedom  or  diploma  of  the  company  to  all  who  succeed  in  passing 
these  examinations  in  honors.  The  necessity  for  such  classes  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  It  may 
be  that  the  change  could  not  be  helped,  but,  on  the  whole,  otir  new  trade 
arrangements  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  point  of  providing  the 
securities  for  good  workmanship,  which  were  tolerably  well  assured  under 
the  apprenticeship  system.  In  the  craftsman's  branch,  in  the  trades- 
man's branch,  in  the  architect's  or  professional  branch,  and  in  the  house- 
holder, and  also  in  the  municipal  governing  body  there  is  equal  need  of 
attention  and  soundness  of  views  and  of  work  to  redress  what  is  wrong 
in  our  sanitary  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  will  interest  all  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  progress  of  sound  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  metropolis  and  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  to  know  what  effect  is 
reallv  produced  by  personal  knowledge  and  supervision  of  the  governing 
body  and  by  good  work  done.  In  the  city  of  London,  which  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  being  the  pattern  of  town  sanitation,  I  recently  re- 
quested the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  furnish  me  with  returns  of  the 
sanitary  works  done  in  the  city  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  result 
upon  the  rate  of  mortality.  He  has  necessarily  done  this  in  too  great 
detail  for  my  immediate  use  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  but  I  will 
quote  the  concluding  words  of  his  report,  which  I  think  will  fairly  epito- 
mise it:  "  The  result  of  the  foregoing  activity  has  been  a  singular  ex- 
emption from  the  disease  of  the  zymotic  (preventive)  class.  So  recently 
as  last  November  he  reported  a  death  rate  of  S.n  per  1,000  per  annum 
of  the  population,  in  the  same  week  that  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
showed  an  average  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  of  21.4  per  1,000,  of  which  the  lowest  was  16. 9  at  Bris- 
tol, and  the  highest  34.2  at  Preston. "  And  this  exceedingly  low  rate  of 
mortality,  it  must  be  observed,  applies  to  a  sleeping  population  within 
the  city  boundaries  of  about  sixty  thousand  persons,  and  a  day  population 
of  about  eight  hundred  thousand. 

I  may  mention  as  one  of  many  instances  of  the  unsanitary  state  of 
houses  in  various  parts  of  London  which  recently  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  that  I  wrote  to  the  proprietor  asking  to  be  informed 
of  the  particulars  of  his  purchase  of  the  lease  of  the  house,  to  which  he 
replied:  "  Our  house  was  taken  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease  subject  to 
the  approval  of  our  surveyors  as  to  drains,  etc.  It  was  thought  it  might 
be  necessary  to  do  sundry  repairs,  and  an  architect  and  builder  were 
asked  to  look  over  the  house  and  see  what  was  necessary.  They  reported 
that  the  joists  of  the  basement  were  weak,  that  a  portion  would  require 
new  flooring,  and  that  the  drains  would  require  looking  to,  as  the  rats 
had  worked  up  through.  The  repairs  he  suggested  were  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive nature  that  we  thought  it  better  to  have  another  opinion,  and  re- 
quested a  gentleman  from  Westminster,  supposed  to  be  the  first  sanitary 
engineer  of  the  day,  to  inspect  the  drains,  which  he  did,  and  reported 
them  all  sound,  saying  that  the  rat-holes  simply  wanted  stopping  with  a 
little  cement.  All  seemed  tight  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  when  we  be- 
gan to  suspect  there  was  something  defective.  I  asked  another  architect 
to  give  his  opinion.  He  could  find  nothing;  but,  subsequently,  on  the 
flooring  being  taken  up,  it  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  base- 
ment was  saturated  with  drainage,  and  that  the  pipes  were  higher  at  the 
exit  than  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  and  that  there  was  no  jointing; 
the  pipes  were  simply  laid  in  the  ground  and  nothing  more."  This  letter 
I  think  fairly  tends  to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  my  allusions 
to  the  need  for  soundness  on  the  part  of  architects,  tradesmen,  and 
craftsmen,  as  well  as  of  the  purchasers  of  property. 

I  am  afraid  I  can  say  nothing  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  put  to  me  by 
the  National  Health  Society,  about  the  registration,  or  licensing,  of 
plumbers  before  allowing   them  to  work,  until   I   have  seen  the  precise 
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plan  by  which  il  is  proposed  to  work  out  this  system.  That  I  am  quite 
as  desirous  as  the  National  Health  Society  to  see  duly  qualified  plumbers 
employed  you  will  gather  from  all  1  have  said.  But  at  the  same  time 
1  should  be  very  chary  of  giving-  assent  to  any  system  which  was  liable 
to  prove  oppressive  to  workmen,  or  to  become  a  dangerous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  unthinking — or,  it  may  be,  unscrupulous  masters.  As  to 
the  other  question  of  the  National  Health  Society  about  the  formation  of 
a  school  <>f  plumbing,  thai  which  I  have  mentioned  is  in  existence  in  the 
city.  May  we  hope  that  the  National  Health  Society  will  see  their  way 
to  ,iicl   in  this  direction. —  The  Building  and  Engineering  Times, 


SI'F.CIFICATIONS     FOR    PLUMBING    AND     DRAINAGE    IN 

NEW    YORK. 

GENERAL     DIRECTIONS. 

The  plumber  will  furnish  all  materials  and  perform  all  labor  requi- 
site and  necessary  for  putting  up  and  completing  all  the  plumbing  work 
in  a  good  and  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner,  according  to  the 
drawings  and  these  specifications.  Where  the  specifications  vary  or 
conflict  with  the  drawings,  the  plumber  is  to  be  governed  by  the  speci- 
fications. The  plumber  will  send  notice  to  the  board  of  health  when  the 
work  will  begin.  All  materials  will  be  of  good  quality  and  free  from 
defects.  The  arrangement  of  soil  and  waste-pipes  will  be  as  direct  as 
possible,  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  drain,  soil,  and  waste-pipes  and 
the  traps  will  be  left  so  that  they  may  at  all  times  be  readily  examined 
and  repaired.  Where  they  are  necessarily  placed  in  partitions  or  recesses 
in  walls,  they  will  be  covered  with  face  boards  which  will  be  fastened 
with  screws,  so  as  to  be  readily  removed. 

WATER    CONNECTION. 

The  plumber  will  obtain  and  pay  for  all  necessary  permits,  and 
comply  with  all  corporation  laws  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  these 
specifications.  Excavate  for,  and  insert  tap  in  street  main,  if  necessary. 
Connect  tap  and  house  supply  at  point  indicated  on  the  plans  by  lead  pipe 
of  specified  size  and  weight.  Grade  each  line  of  supply-pipe  so  that 
it  can  be  completely  emptied  at  its  lowest  point. 

HOUSE    SEWER — OF    IRON. 

For  each  house  make  a  separate  connection  to  sewer  in  street,  by 
cast-iron  pipe,  run  at  a  uniform  grade  to  a  point  just  outside  of  the  cellar 
wall. 

HOUSE  SEWER—  EARTHENWA1 
[Note. — The  laying  of  earthenware  drain  pipe  for  house  sewers,  in  made  or 
filled  ground,  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  established  by  the  board  of  health.  But  where 
the  soil  consists  of  a  natural  bed  of  loam,  sand  or  rock,  it  is  permitted  to  be  laid  from 
the  fiont  wall  to  the  street  sewer,  if  laid  in  strict  compliance  with  the  following  direc- 
tions.] 

In  the  necessary  excavations  for  the  house  sewer  from  the  front  wall 
to  the  street  sewer,  there  shall  be  made  a  smooth  bottom  for  each  pipe, 
free  from  all  projections  of  rock,  and  with  the  soil  well  rammed  to  pre- 
vent settling  of  the  pipe,  and  a  separate  connection  for  each  house  with 
the  street  sewer  by  an  earthenware  pipe,  hard  and  salt  glazed,  and  cylin- 
drical. Every  section  will  be  bedded  in  cement  at  the  hub  and  along  its 
entire  length.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  will  be  wetted  before  applying  the 
cement,  and  the  space  between  each  hub  and  the  small  end  of  the  next 
section  will  be  completely  and  uniformly  filled  with  the  best  quality 
of  hydraulic  cement,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  cement  being  forced 
into  the  drain  to  become  an  obstruction.  No  tempered  up  cement  will 
be  used.  A  straight  edge  will  be  used  inside  the  pipe,  and  the  different 
sections  laid  in  perfect  line  on  the  bottom  and  sides. 

COVERING    HOUSE    SEWER. 

Notice  will  be  sent  to  the  health  department  when  the  house  sewer 
is  ready  for  inspection  ;  and  it  will  be  covered  only  after  it  has  been  ex- 
amined and  pronounced  satisfactory  by  an  inspector  from  the  board  of 
health.  In  filling  the  trench  no  stones  will  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
pipe,  and  the  earth  will  be  thoroughly  packed  in  without  moving  the  pipe 
in  the  slightest  degree,  or  starting  any  of  the  joints. 

HOUSE   DRAIN. 

The  plumber  will  make  a  proper  connection  with  the  house  sewer, 
and  set  a  cast-iron  running,  or  half-S,  trap  just  inside  of  the  front  wall, 
with  a  hand-hole  for  cleaning,  having  a  cover  properly  fitted  and  joined 
with  cement,  the  trap  to  be  provided  with  a  fresh-air  inlet  on  the  house 
side  of  cast-iron  pipe.  Continue  the  house  drain  of  cast-iron  along  the 
cellar  wall,   or  ceiling,   from  trap,  or  in  a  trench  cut  at  a  uniform  grade, 


and  having  a  hydraulic  concrete  base  of  four  inches  in  thickness,  on 
which  the  pipe  is  to  rest,  to  the  point  shown  on  the  plan,  giving  it  an 
even  fall  to  the  trap.  Make  necessary  changes  in  direction  by  curved 
pipes,  and  all  connections  by  Y-branch  pipes  and  one-eighth  bends. 
From  the  points  shown  on  the  plan,  branch  pipes  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  drain-pipe  to  receive  the  soil  and  waste-pipes,  the  rain-water 
leader  and  the  connections  from  the  area,  cellar,  and  yard  cesspools. 

UPRIGHT    SOIL,    WASTE,    AND    DRAIN    PIPES.  . 

For  each  water-closet  or  line  of  water-closets  provide  and  set  a  cast- 
iron  soil-pipe  connecting  with  the  house  drain  by  a  Y-branch  and  ex- 
tending two  feet  or  more  above  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  or  copino-. 
Provide  and  set,  with  proper  connections  for  each  basin,  bath,  sink, 
urinal,  wash-tray,  and  tub,  or  tier  of  same,  cast-iron  waste-pipe,  con- 
nected by  a  Y-branch  with  the  house  drain,  and  terminating  above  the 
roof  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soil-pipe.  Connect  each  of  the  set 
fixtures  with  the  waste-pipe  by  a  short  length  of  lead  pipe,  with  trap. 
Make  all  connections  by  Y-branches.  There  will  be  provided  a  leader 
outside  the  house,  of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  to  connect  with  the  house 
drain  by  a  cast-iron  trap,  to  be  set  and  connected  by  the  plumber;  or 
a  leader  inside  the  house,  of  cast-iron,  calked  with  lead,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soil-pipe,  to  be  trapped  at  the  base,  if  it  opens  near  a  venti- 
lating shaft  or  window.  Underline  all  set  fixtures  with  sheet  lead,  with 
edges  turned  up  in  a  secure  manner,  to  prevent  overflow.  Provide  for 
each  safe  a  pipe,  discharging  either  into  an  open  sink,  or  upon  the  cellar 
floor,  or  outside  the  house  as  the  architect  may  direct.  These  waste- 
pipes  will  not  connect  with  the  safe  waste-pipes  from  water-closets  or 
other  fixtures,  but  may  discharge  into  the  same  sink.  In  no  case  will  a 
safe  waste-pipe  be  connected  directly  with  the  house  drain,  or  with  any 
pipe  which  discharges  into  the  house  drain.  The  waste-pipe  from  the 
refrigerator  will  be  a  pipe,  so  arranged  as  to  discharge  into  the  most  con- 
venient open  sink.  In  no  case  will  it  be  connected  directly  with  the  soil 
or  waste-pipe,  or  the  drain  or  sewer,  or  discharge  upon  the  ground. 

TRAPS   AND   TRAP   VENTILATION. 

Trap  every  water-closet,  urinal,  sink,  basin,  wash-tray  bath,  and 
every  tub  or  set  of  tubs  effectively  in  the  manner  shown  on  the  plan,  the 
traps  to  be  as  near  the  fixtures  as  practicable.  Set  for  all  water-closets 
within  the  house  a  cast-iron  vent-pipe,  connected  by  a  branch  pipe  not 
less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  crown  of  each  trap,  and 
extended  above  the  roof  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soil-pipe,  or  con- 
nected with  the  soil-pipe  above  the  highest  fixture.  Set  for  traps  of  all 
other  fixtures  a  cast-iron  vent-pipe,  connected  by  a  branch  pipe,  with  the 
crown  of  each  trap,  extending  above  the  highest  fixture,  and  there  con- 
nected with  the  waste-pipe,  or  extended  above  the  roof  separately,  as  the 
architect  may  direct.  If  the  latter,  the  diameter  will  be  enlarged  to  four 
inches  from  just  below  the  roof  upward 

Note. — It  is  not  required  that  every  trap  shall  have  a  separate  air-pipe  ;  several 
may  have  branches  in  one  vent,  provided  that  each  branch  be  as  large  as  the  waste 
it  serves.  It  is  imperative  that  every  trap  shall  be  so  ventilated  as  to  prevent  siphoning 
and  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  every  foot  of  pipe.] 

Grade  all  air-pipes  so  as  to  discharge  water  collected  by  condensation. 

IRON     PIPES,    THICKNESS,    TESTS. 

All  iron  pipes  will  be  sound,  free  from  holes  and  other  defects,  of  a 
uniform  thickness  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  a  diameter  of 
two,  three,  or  four  inches,  or  five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  for  a 
diameter  of  five  or  six  inches.  Before  they  are  connected  each  pipe  will 
be  thoroughly  coated  inside  and  outside  with  coal  tar  pitch  applied  hot, 
or  with  some  equivalent  substance  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health. 
They  will  be  firmly  secured  in  position.  Calk  all  joints  in  all  iron  pipe 
with  picked  oakum  and  molten  lead,  and  make  the  joints  impermeable  to 
gases,  by  bedding  the  lead  with  hammer  and  calking  iron.  No  putty  or 
cement  joints  will  be  permitted.  Before  any  of  the  iron  pipes  are  cov- 
ered, stop  all  the  openings,  fill  the  pipes  with  water,  and,  if  required, 
allow  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  for  inspection.  If  preferred  by  the 
inspector  from  the  board  of  health,  the  peppermint  test  will  be  substi- 
tuted.    If  any  leak  is  discovered -in  a  joint,  make  it  tight  or  replace  the 

defective  pipe. 

LEAD   pipes. 

Make  all   connections  of  lead   with   iron   pipes  by  brass  or  copper 

sleeves  or  ferrules  of  the  same  size  as  the  lead  pipe,  set  in  the  hub  ol   the 

branch   of   the  iron   pipe  and   calked    in  with    lead,    the   lead  pipe  to   be 

attached  to  the  ferrule  by  a  proper  solder, — wiped  joint  when  practicable. 

No  putty  or  cement    joints  will  be  permitted.      Make  all  connections  ot 
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lead  pipes  by  wiped   joints.     Secure  all  lead   pipes   firmly  in   place  with 
hard  metal  tacks  and  screws. 

WATER-CLOSET   CISTERNS. 

There  will  be  put  up,  on  the  roof,  or  over  each  water-closet,  or 
group  of  water-closets,  a  cistern,  and  the  plumber  will  connect  the  same 
with  the  supply-pipes  and  arrange  for  the  proper  flushing  of  the  water- 
closets,  leaving  the  whole  in  complete  working  order.  In  no  case  will 
a  water-closet  be  flushed  directly  from  the  Croton  supply  pipes;  and  the 
water  from  cisterns  which  supply  water-closets  directly  will  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose.  Discharge  the  overflow  pipe  from  each  water-closet 
cistern  into  an  open  sink,  or  into  the  b&wl  of  the  water-closet,  as  the 
architect  may  direct.  In  no  case  will  it  discharge  into  the  soil  or  waste- 
pipe  or  into  the  drain  or  sewer. 

HOUSE   SUPPLY    TANK. 

Provide  a  tank  for  drinking  water,  to  be  lined  with  tinned  and 
planished  copper,  or  constructed  of  iron  (under  no  circumstances  to  be 
lined  with  lead),  and  make  all  necessary  connections  with  supply  and 
house  pipes.  In  no  case  will  it  be  directly  connected  with  a  water- 
closet  ;  but  the  water-closet  tanks  may  be  supplied  from  it.  The  over- 
flow-pipe from  the  house  supply-tank  will  be  discharged  upon  the  roof, 
or  carried  independently  to  the  cellar,  with  a  deep  trap,  and  empty  into 
an  open  sink  or  open  space.  If  the  pressure  of  the  Croton  is  found  to 
be  insufficient  to  supply  any  fixture  or  any  water-closet  tank,  provide  and 
set  up  a  pump,  with  all  necessary  connections. 

IN    GENERAL. 

There  follows  a  taDie  showing  the  number  of  fixtures  on  each  floor, 
with  blanks  for  a  description  of  each  fixture.  It  is  provided  that  water- 
pipes  in  exposed  places  shall  be  packed  with  mineral  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance equally  good,  and  properly  boxed  and  cased.  The  specifications 
are  supposed  to  be  accepted  by  the  board  of  health  before  the  work  can 
proceed,  being  submitted  with  the  plans  of  the  architect 
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largely  to  malarial  influences.  Besides  these  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  great  indifference  to  sanitary  precautions.  The  water-supply  is  de- 
rived from  wells,  believed  to  be  all  contaminated,  and  there  were  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  no  sewers.  The  local  board  of  health  was 
abolished  in  1SS1,  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  prevented  from  furthur 
service  in  cleansing  the  city.  "As  a  consequence,  filth  everywhere 
accumulated  in  disease-spreading  abundance.  Ordinary  diseases  as- 
sumed aggravated  forms,  and  did  not  respond  to  treatment;  sickness  was 
general,  and  the  mortality  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that  of  any 
period  of  like  duration  in  the  city's  history.  The  soil  of  Little  Rock  is 
porous.  It  becomes  in  time  perfectly  saturated  wkh  putrescent  organic 
matter,  which  is  washed  into  wells,  which  are  frequently  overflowed  dur- 
ing rains." 

INDOORS    AND    OUTDOORS. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  handsome  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
town  and  country  improvement,  as  the  organ  of  the  National  Association 
for  Sanitary  and  Rural  Improvement.  Its  purpose  is  a  good  one,  and 
the  first  number,  bearing  the  date  of  May  I,  is  indicative  of  a  useful  ex- 
istance.  It  is  edited  by  Chas.  F.  Wingate  and  John  Y.  Culyer,  the  former 
of  whom  is  well  known  as  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  published  at  New 
York. 

I  PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

"Second  annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York."     Albany:     Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Secretary. 

"  Indoors  and  Indoors,"  Vol.  i,  No.  i.     New  York:      Chas.  F.  Win- 
gate  and  John  Y.  Culyer,  Editors. 

Health  Tracts  and  Circulars,  and  Health  Act.  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Health.     St.  Paul. 

"  School-Books  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene."  By  Stanford  E. 
Chaille,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Trof.  Physiology,  etc.,  Medical  Department  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana. 

"  Sewer-Gas  and  Its  Dangers."  By  G.  W.  Mc- 
Caskey,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Fort  Wayne  College  of 
Medicine. 

"  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society." 
Held  at  Bogel's  Hall,  Shreveport,  La.,  April  4,  5  and 
6,  1883. 
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DEARBORN    STREET. 

THE  CHICAGO  CASINO. 

It  was  announced  by  The  Tribune  recently  that  a  Casino  was  about 
to  be  built  in  this  city,  according  to  the  plan  here  shown.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  Dearborn  street,  just  south  of  the  proposed  new  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  building.  The  plan  is  nearly  a  fac  simile  of  the 
new  Casino  which  is  being  built  at  Washington. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

KIRST    REPORT    OF    THE    ARKANSAS    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

This  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Dibrell,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
board,  covers  the  period  from  April  27,  1881,  to  December  1,  1882.  It 
is  a  document  of  181  pages,  and  indicates  the  awakening  of  a  commen- 
dable interest  in  sanitary  matters  in  that  state.  Specific  mention  is  made 
of  the  mortality  in  Little  Rock,  which,  although  not  great,  is  found  due 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PROPOSALS,    BIDS    AND    CONTRACTS. 

The  United  States  Government  will  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  of  hospital  buildings  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  until  July  20.  These  buildings 
will  consist  of  one  men's  building,  56x30;  one  hospital, 
63x72;  two  ward  buildings,  each  130x27,  and  one  bath 
house,  I43x37- 

The  contract  for  laying  sewers  on  Benson,  Bon- 
field,  Lock,  Laurel  and  Kossuth  streets,  Chicago,  has 
been  awarded  to  Thomas  McQueeny,  for  $5,932.5°;  on 
Douglas  avenue  and  Jones  and  Mill  streets,  to  M.  C. 
and  J.  J.  Duffy,  for  $16,049,16;  on  Twentieth,  Twelfth, 
VanBuren,  Wilcox  and  Lake  streets  and  Oakley  avenue, 
to  Smith  &  McGuirl,  for  $5,945,25;  on  Fulton,  Ohio, 
Augusta  and  Dudley  streets,  to  A..  Delfosse,  for 
$5,066.70;  on  Fabius,  Blackhawk,  Fremont  and  Kemper  streets  and 
Hudson  avenue,  to  A.  Delfosse,  for  $5,314.50. 

The  following  Chicago  street-paving  contracts  have  been  awarded: 
On  Maxwell  street,  from  Canal  to  Halsted,  to  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  for 
$10,087.52;  Thirty-seventh  street,  from  Vincennes  avenue  to  Grand 
Boulevard,  James  B.  Barnet,  $9,191.68;  Oakley  avenue,  from  Monroe  to 
Adams  street,  Andrew  Jaicks,  $2,835.79;  DeKoven  street,  from  Canal 
to  Jefferson,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co  ,  $4,04591;  Noble  street,  from  Milwau- 
kee avenue  to  North  avenue,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  $22,601.53;  West  Twelfth 
street,  from  Canal  to  Lumber,  John  E.  McMahon,  $14,664;  Ashland 
avenue,  from  Madison  to  Lake,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  $8,492.23;  Wood 
street,  from  Division  street  to  Milwaukee  avenue,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
$8,904.72;  Oakley  avenue,  from  Madison  to  Lake,  R.  F.  Wilson,  $7,977.- 
90';  Johnson  place,  from  Thirty-eighth  street  to  Egan  avenue,  R.  F.  Wil- 
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son,  $5,172.58;  Hanover  street,  from  Archer  avenue  to  Twenty-ninth 
street,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  $22,027.04;  Goethe  street  from  State  to  the 
lake  shore,  Andrew  Jaicks,  $2,591;  Ohio  street,  from  Clark  to  Market, 
J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  $7,809.52;  Johnson  place,  from  Taylor  to  Twelfth, 
Andrew  Jaicks,  $4,025.25.  Oakley  avenue  and  Johnson  place  are  to  be 
paved  with  macadam,  and  West  Twelfth  street  with  Medina  stone;  the 
others,  with  cedar  blocks. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  Joliet  city  authorities  will  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  new  water-works,  to  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the  city.  A 
Philadelphia  contractor  spent  $200,000  in  constructing  water-works  for 
the  city,  but  as  the  supply  came  from  a  polluted  source,  the  enterprise 
did  not  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  citizens.  As  the 
rentals  would  not  pay  expenses,  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, and  were  sold  for  $54,000,  the  bond-holders,  who  had  already  fur- 
nished $140,000,  being  the  purchasers.  They  agreed  to  reconstruct  the 
works  within  ninety  days,  but  have  not  done  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  some  portions  of  the  city  of  Racine 
are  using  well  water  thick  with  organic  matter,  they  recently  refused  to 
submit  to  the  taxation  necessary  to  sink  additional  artesian  wells.  East- 
ern agents  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  city  council  to  adopt  a  system  of 
water-works. 

The  president  of  the  Hyde  Park  board  of  trustees  and  the  water 
commissioner  have  been  authorized  to  confer  with  the  water-tunnel  con- 
tractors with  reference  to  resuming  work  on  the  tunnel. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brighton,  the  popular  suburb  of  London,  has  a  system  of  sewerage 
which  conducts  the  sewerage  so  far  away  from  the  town  that  by  no  means 
can  the  evil  effects  of  it  be  felt.  A  great  carrier,  seven  feet  in  diameter 
and  seven  miles  in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ,£120,000,  has  been 
in  use  for  eight  years.  The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  deep  wells  in 
the  chalk,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  purest  quality  and  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Illinois  state  legislature  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  act  of  188 1  was  amended  by  adding  two  sections,  giving  the  state 
veterinarian  equal  powers  to  suppress  glanders.  The  act  appropriates 
$10,000  for  this  purpose;  it  went  into  effect  immediately  after  its  passage 
by  virtue  of  an  emergency  clause.  Another  act  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment by  fine  for  the  adulteration  of  vinegar. 

The  total  deaths  in  Milwaukee  during  the  month  of  May  numbered 
235 — a  death-rate  of  21.6.  Diphtheria  caused  the  death  of  14,  scarlet 
fever  of  15  and  consumption  14.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  month 
was  49.6,  the  relative  humidity  71. 1,  the  rain-fall  5.67,  and  the  prevail- 
ing wind  was  northeast. 

Gen.  Alexander  Shaler  has  been  appointed  and  confirmed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city.  The  salary  is  $5,000  a 
year  and  the  term  of  office  six  years. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  system  of  sewers,  Elgin,  111.,  is  likely  soon 
to  have  a  new  court-house,  a  city  hall,  a  new  cemetery  and  another  bridge 
over  its  river. 

The  annual  death-rate  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  May  last,  is 
reported  by  H.  N.  Cargill,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health,  as  only  11.42. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Fonda  has  been  elected  health  officer  of  Jefferson,  this 
county. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Messrs.  Cobb  &  Frost  are  the  architects  of  a  fine  residence  on  the 
North  side  for  R.  W.  Tansill.  It  will  occupy  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of 
Dearborn  avenue,  and  its  dimensions  will  be  40x70  feet.  The  front  and 
two  sides  will  be  constructed  of  green  stone,  rough-hammered,  and  the 
roof  will  be  of  red  slate. 

Architect  L.  G.  Hallberg  is  building  a  $10,000  residence  for  Gen.  A. 
L.  Chetlain,  on  Dearborn  avenue,  near  Maple  street,  of  Canada  brown 
stone  and  pressed  brick  ;  also,  a  handsome  residence  for  G.  P.  Braun, 
on  LaSalle  avenue,  the  front  of  which  will  be  of  brown  stone. 

Magill,  Morris  &  Co.  are  building  a  sewer-pipe  factory  at  the  corner 
of  Hooker  and  Rees  streets  to  cost  $10,000. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The  plans  for  the  new  club-house  at  Milwaukee,  as  prepared  by  a 
local  architect,  have  been  accepted.  The  building  will  be  100  feet  long 
on  Jefferson  street,  and  57  feet  wide  on  Wisconsin  street,  presenting 
south  and  west  fronts,  broken  by  an  octagonal  bay  and  tower.  The 
foundation  walls  will  be  of  Milwaukee  lime  stone,  faced  with  Lake  Su- 
perior sandstone.    The  entire  cost,  including  furnishing,  will  be  $50,000. 

BUILDING    PERMITS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  new  buildings  in  Chicago  for  which 
permits  have  been  granted  during  the  past  two  weeks,  giving  location, 
size,  cost  and  name  or  owner.  All  buildings  are  of  brick  unless  other- 
wise specified: 

Jackson  St.,  west  of  Aberdeen,  3-story  flats,  44x68,  $12,000;  S.  F.  Requi. 

215  S.  Hoyne  av.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  72x38,  $8,000;  J.  W.  Thomas. 

Indiana  St.,  east  of  Ashland  av.,  2-story  store  and  flats,  40x50,  $5,000;  J.  L.  Waller. 

Indiana  st.   east  of  Ashland  av.,  6  2-story  stores  and  flats,  120x50,  $15,000;  William 

Waller. 
203  N.  Union  St.,  2-story  flats,  30x50,  84,000;  John  Dasso. 
3734  to  3738  State  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  50x64,  $15,000;  D.  Harry  Hammer. 

669  Lincoln  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x52,  S3.000;  H.  Menke. 
101  Wade  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x60,  §3,000;  A.  Papsian. 

327  Henry  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x48,  S2,500;  John  Pruter. 

715  to  725  Harrison  St.,  6  2-story  dwellings,  133x55,  815,000;  Mary  E.  Sands. 

15  N.  Irving  place,  basement.  30x84,  82,000;  Providence  Baptist  Church. 

307  N.  May  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x62,  82,700;  Charles  Neimeyer. 

761  N.  Wood  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x36,82,400;  Albert  Scheime. 

665  North  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x46,  $2,000;  Patrick  Ried. 

Hooker  and  Rees  sts.,  2-story  sewer-pipe  factory,  50x100, 810,000;  Magi/1,  Morris  &  Co. 

416  and  418  Warren  av.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  60x52,815,000;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Giles. 

453  S.  Wood  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x49,  $3,000;  Mrs.  C.  Smith. 

27  Delaware  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x63,  810,000;  R.  B.  Mason. 

175  Burling  St.,  2-story  addition,  40x50,  $8,000;  Half  Orphan  Asylum. 

ill  Third  av.,  3-story  flats,  24x70,  $7,000;  James  Adcock. 

179  Ontario  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $7,000;  J.  H.  Haak. 

539  and  541  Sedgwick  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  41x60,  $14,000;  Jacob  Becker. 

635  and  637  Thirteenth  place,  2-story  flats,  40x44,  84,000;  A.  T.  Ewing. 

313  E.  Superior  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  85,800;  Dr.  H.  Johnson. 

650  W.  Superior  St.,  2  story  dwelling,  22x36,  $2,300;  Louis  Olendorf. 

1144  and  1146  Harrison  St.,  2  2-story  flats,  40x55,  $6,000;  A.  R.  Fox. 

1081  Oakley  av  ,  2-story  dwelling,  20x64,  $2,500;  G.  Lempke. 

209  Huron  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x46,  $2,400;  J.  Anderson. 

Michigan  av.  W.  of  Sixteenth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x62,  $18,000;  Mrs.  Mary  Gail. 

158  De  Koven  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  22x54,  $4,500;  Frank  Cihak. 

43  A  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x64,  $2,400;  Fred  Westfall. 

Sheldon  st.  near  Lake,  2-story  barn,  68x54,  $7,000;  W.  Chicago  Gas  Co. 

Clark  and  Van  Buren  sts.,  7-story  hotel,  95x108,  $100,000;  William  McCoy. 

670  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x82,  $12,000;  A.  Minucciani. 
616  Twentieth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50, $2,500;  William  Schroeder. 
535  Garfield  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x62,  $6,500;  J.  C.  Pollock. 

Emerald  av  near  Thirty-first  st.,  5  1-story  cottages,  20x28  each,  $4,000;  A.  Crane. 

Dashiel  St.,  near  Thirty-first,  5  1-story  cottages,  20x38  each,  $5,000;  A.  Crane. 

Fulton  St.,  near  Seymour,  2  2-story  dwellings,  36x50,  $3,500;  Francis  Leon. 

397  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x70,  $10,000;  William  Foster, 

543  W.  Jackson  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x66,  88,000;  owner,  H.  P.  Henneberry;  archi- 
tects, Furst  &  Rudolph;  builders,  O'Connell  &  McGinniss. 

Twelfth  and  Loomis    sts.,  3-story  stores   and   flats,   75x80,   $20,000;  Schumacher  & 
Loner. 

400  S.  Morgan  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x52,  $3,500;  F.  T.  Hoppe. 

State  st.  between  Nineteentli  and  Twentieth,  2  3-story  dwellings,  22x58  J4,  $14,000; 
Potter  Palmer. 

State  st.  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth,  3-story  dwellings,  21x53.4,  $14,000; 
Potter  Palmer. 

Bellevue  place,  between  Rush  St.  and  the  Lake  shore,  6  2-story  dwellings,  1S.\60  each, 
$3,500;4Potter  Palmer. 

154  Menominee  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x50,  $5,700;  owner,  James  MoMahon;  architect, 
A.  F.  Bass;  builders,  Elreshanar  Bros. 

77  Lake  St.,  3  additional  stores,  50x82,  $12,000;  Homes  &Piatt. 

529  and  531  W.  Taylor  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  50x60,  $6,500;  T.  McCann. 

Indiana  and  Noble  sts.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  30x70,  $8,000;  Mrs.  W.  Wells. 

Vine  st.  near  Willow,  2-story  dwellings,  21x32,  $2,300;  F.  Klauch. 

Park  place  and  Franklin  St.,  3-story  flats,  25x70,  $9,000.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright. 

41  Lincoln  place,  3-story  flats,  21x61,85,000;  owner,  Matt.  Franzen;  architect.  Boos; 
builder,  N.  Gerten. 

Thirty-sixth  St.  and  Wabash  av.,  2-story  flats,  22x74,  $6,000;  C.  J.  Van  Zatt 

191  and  193  Canal  St.,  market  building,  50x160,  $10,000;  Mrs.  E.  Wicgle. 

Adams  st.  near  Oakley  av.,  5  2-story  dwellings,    100x64,  $20,000;  owners,   Decker  & 
Hurlbut;  architect,  William  Strippleman;  builder,  D.  H.  Hayes. 

Adams  St.  west  of  Oakley  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  37x64,  $8,000;  D.  Wea\  er  est  ale. 

Rhodes  av.  north  of  Thirty-third  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x50.  $9,000;  owner.    U.  P 
Smith;  architects,  Wheeloek  &Clay;  builder,  Ch.  Bottcher. 

Thirty- third  st.and  Groveland  Park  a  v.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x50,  $8,000;  W.  S.  Forrest. 

Rice  st.  near  Hoyne  av., 2-story  dwelling,  21x45,  $3,000;  H.  G.  Mutch. 

Elm  st.  near  Franklin,  3-story  dwelling,  25x72,  $10,000;  C.  L.  May. 

157  Fremont  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x52,  $3,000;  E.  C.  Knuth. 

429  Congress  St.,  2-story  dwel.ing,  22x50,  810.000;  Charles  Lichtenbergcr. 

Owasco  St.,  near  Rockwell,  13  1-story  cottages,  20x10  each.  $13,000;  .1.  M.  Allen 

550  Noble  St.,  1-story  addition,  22x74,  $2,000;  S.  Wcstalmiez. 

2632  Fifth  av.,  2-story  flats,  40x52,  $10,000  ;   I).  A.  Walsh. 

182  and  184  Park  av.;  basement,  40x36,  $2,500;  J.  H.  Kedzie. 

153  and  157  Twenty-fifth  St.,  3  2-story  dwellings.  60x31,  s;..vm>;  owner,  T.   11.   Curtis; 
architect,  William  Heison;  builders,  Helson  &  Payne. 

441  Congress  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,84,000;  C.  A.  Sange. 

371  and 373  Indiana  St.,  4  3-story  stores  and  flats,  100\70.  $2S,""0;   Mrs.  K.  .1.  Moore. 

2631  Cottage  Grove  av.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  23x66,  $6. 500:  owner.  John  Ehlerl: 
architect,  E.  Stende;  builder,  Conrad  Spooner. 

315  Flournoy  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x50,  $3,000;  W.  V.  Burbank. 

3440  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x56.  63,000;  Stegman  &  Spory. 

581  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x75,  98,000;  owner,  Louis  Link;  architect, 
Peter  Markmann;  builder,  Win.  Walk. 

607  Throop  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  21x101,  111,000;  owner,  Jos.  Wlttans;  architect, 
M.  Crawley. 

375  and  377  Illinois  St.,  2-story  factory,  35x85,  $3,000;  John  Eger  &  Co 

Twenty-sixth  st.,  near  Lowe  av.,  3-story  store  and   flats,  25x59,  $6,000;  owner,  Theo. 
Dyckman;  architect,  H.  sierks:  builder,  (has.  Farr. 

Deering  si.,  near  Archer  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  82,600;  Chas.   \llen. 

3603  Dashiel  St.,  3-story  flats.  22x64,  SI. 000;  D.  Dclaney. 

Throop  and  Madison  sts.,  9  1-story  stores,  297x32,  $20, ;  owner,  T.  I  .  Goinier;  archi- 
tect, McMasters;  builders.  McGraw  &  Downey. 

320S  Indiana  av.,  8. 2-story  dwellings,  50x65,  $15,000;  owner,  M.   M.  Rothchlld;  archi- 
tects, Adler  &  Sullh  an;  builders,  Fox  it  Ilynes. 
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210  Laughton  si.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x45,  (3.200;  3.  F.  Errlckson. 
208  Laughton  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x45,  *2,000;  I'.  Abrahamson. 

2:il  and  288  Michigan  si.,  (i-st,ory  refrigerator,  50x100,  $20,000;  owner,  Western  Refrig- 

erator  Co.;  architect,  F.  Baumann;  builder,  C.  Moses. 
•mi  Indiana  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x63,  13,500;  John  Bauer. 
f.s?  Erie  SI.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x48,  $2,500;  M.  F.  SIiuit. 

Hurlbutst.,  north  of  Belden  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x61,  $5,000;  Chas.  Heineman. 
322  Harrison  st.,  8-Story  dwelling,  24x108,  $11,000;  owner,  John  Downey;  architect,  A. 

II.  Godding;  builder,  Aug.  Harnowsky. 
841  Twenty-second  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $4,000;  owner,  M.  Morrison;  architect, 

(i.  Zucher;  builder,  w.  Horacek. 
146  Johnson  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x48,  $3,500;  owner,  George  Auer;  architect,  A. 

Bessler;  builder,  E.  C.  Chapper. 
Wabash  av.  and  Hubbard  court,  brick  and  iron  panorama  building,  (15x50,  $35,000; 

owner,  Eugene  Davis;  architects,  Bauer  &  Hill;  builders,  Rassler  &  Wenckler. 
45  to  53   Indiana  st.  4  story  machine  shop  and  foundry,  40x60,  $16,000;  owner,  R.  M. 

Eddy;  architects,  Edbrooke  &  Burnham;  builder,  Thomas  Nicholson. 
39  Heine  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  (3,000;  Jacob  Kaller. 
805  W.  Monroe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x20,  $8,000;  owner,  Dr.  A.  Taggart;  architect 

and  builder,  II.  Hughes. 
640  and  642   W.  Madison  St.,  2-story  additional,  43x104,  $12,000; 

John  Irwin;  architect,  N.  Smith. 
Dudley  st.,  near  Augusta,  5   1^-story  cottages,  21x32,  810,000; 

hardt;  architect,  Mr.  Clark;  builder,  J.  J.  Shatterly. 

211  Blackhawk  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x58,(3,000;  F.  Pleur. 
395  Maxwell  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x44,  $2,500;  M.  Quinn. 

ssr  Washington  Boulevard,  2-story  dwelling,  22xlo.  *1,500;  William  Bishop. 

128  Fremont  st  ,  2-story  flats,  21x46,  (3,000;  F.  Spohr. 

Thirty-sixth    st.  and    Indiana  av.,    2-story  dwell!  g,  20x54,    S6.000;    owner,  William 

Hughes;  architect,  H.  A.  York;  builders,  Grant  &  Co. 
Seminary  av.,  near  Webster,  2-story  flats,  44x56,  $5,500;  owner.  Dr.  Case;   architect, 

George  S.  Spohr;  b  ilders,  Hodgson  &  Gelispie. 
Cass  st.  and  Chicago  av  .  2  2-story  barns,  50x35,  $5,000;  Blair  &  Railton. 
181  N.  May  St.,  3-story  Hats,  23x51,  $4,000;  P.  M.  Peterson. 
834  and  836  W.  Madison  St.,  3-ctory  store  and  dwelling,  42x60,  $12,000;  owner,  E.  A. 

Otis;  architect,  J.  R.  Willett;  builder,  George  Lehman. 


owner  and  builder, 
owner,  C.  E.  Dine- 
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2fii  Ho7neav.,2-storydwelllng,21x44,  $2,500;  owner,A.Barnett;  builder,  George  Lehman 

3543  and  3515  Prairie  av.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  40x66,  $12,000;  owner,  J.  T.  Dale;  archi- 
tect, J.  Martin;  builder,  George  Lehman. 

Superior  and  Paulina  sts.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  83,000;  owner,  Alexander  Watson; 
architect  and  builder,  William  Runde. 

Chicago  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  21x71,  $4,300;  owner,  Bernard  Boddeker;  architect 
and  builder,  William  Runde. 

N.  Lincoln  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x36,  $2,000;  owner,  Henry  Hageman;  architect 
and  builder,  William  Runde. 

89  Wells  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  27x66,  $9,000;  owner,  John  Woelke;  architect,  H. 
Klein;  builder,  C.  Hagemann. 

Oak  st.,  near  lake  shore  drive,  2  3-story  dwellings,  30x60  $8,000;  owner,  W.  C.  Ash  ton; 
builders,  Griffiths  &  Co. 

12  Evans  court,  2-story  dwelling,  22x48,  $3,000;  Peter  Faust. 

461  Wabash  av.,  3-story  factory,  40x80,  $15,000;  owner,  George  W.  Bohanon;   builders. 
Fox  &  Hinds. 

149  Fullerton  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  23x60.  $3,200;  John  Ford. 

316  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x51,  $10,000;  owner,  O.  J.  Franchcre  ; 
architects,  Burling  &  Whitehouse;  builder,  A.  Kaiser. 

12  to  16  Gold  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x50,  $6,000;  owner  and  architect,  C.  Le  Bean. 

104  S.  Center  av.,  3-story  flats,  22x56,  $5,000;  owner,  Joseph  Cordam;  architect,  A.  W. 
Cassel;  bailder,  M.  Hutchinson. 

6S7  Fourteenth  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling.  22x64,  $4,000;  John  Kenney. 

1059  to  1067  Wilcox  av.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  98x50,  815,000;  owners    Eich  Bros.;  archi- 
tect, William  Strlppelman;  builder,  R.  E   McKay. 

287  Idaho  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x56,  $3,000;  A.  E.  Weod. 

3718  and  3720  State  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  50x64,  $15,000;  owner,  I).  Harry  Ham- 
mer; architect,  William  Longhurst;  builder,  A.  Brinout. 

483  Dearborn  av.,  3-story  dwelling, 28x73,  $10,000;  owner,  Joseph  Fleischmann;  archi- 
tects, Cudcll  &  Blumenthal;  builders,    teuben  &  Kucker. 

3222  Prairie  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x50,  $6,500;  J.  A.  Heath. 

3136  Prairie  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x50,  $7,500;  J.  A.  Heath. 

412  Maxwell  St.,  2-story  addition  and  basement,  20x20.  $2,000; 

Ward  street  and  Fullerton  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x60,  $2,000 

64  E.  Illinois  st.,  3-story  rectory,  25x50,  $6,000;  owner,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Alexander. 


S.  Hunsche. 
A.  Schameck. 
S.  Morrettis;   architect, 
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SPRATT'S   MERCURY  SEAL. 

It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  water-traps  are 
easily  rendered  ineffective  by  siphonage,  or  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  poisonous  gases  through 
the  supposed  seal.  Common  water-traps,  then, 
used  alone,  are  apt  to  prove  unreliable  ;  to  meet 
these  objections  against  their  use  the  minds  of 
ingenious  men  have  long  been  occupied.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  thinking  and  investigating 
is  Spratt's  Mercury  Seal.  As  used  for  wash- 
stands,  kitchen-sinks  and  bath-tubs,  it  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  iv.  The  water  takes 
the  course  indicated  by  the  arrow,  through  the 
waste-pipe,  the  bend  in  which  serves  as  a  com- 
mon water  trap.  But  over  the  outlet  of  the 
pipe  is  an  inverted  cup,  made  of  glass,  the  edges 
of  which  rest  in  another  cup  of  mercury.  As 
the  water  presses  out  of  the  waste-pipe  to  escape 
it  lifts  the  cup,  which  immediately  falls  back  into 
position  when  relieved  of  the  pressure.  It  is 
impossible  for  gases  coming  from  the  outlet 
drains  to  force  a  passage  through  this  seal,  as 
the  greater  the  pressure  the  more  deeply  is  the 
cup  imbedded  in  the  mercury  ;  and  mercury  is 
itself  impermeable  to  gases.  Mercury,  too,  does 
not  evaporate  as  water  will  in  the  common  trap. 
The  trap  shown  consists,  as  may  be  seen,  of  a 
cylindrical  glass  reservoir,  closed  at  the  top  and 
admitting  the  waste-pipe  through  its  bottom. 
The  waste-pipe  ascends  to  within  about  two- 
lifths  of  the  distance  from  the  top,  terminating 
in  a  free  extremity,  as  already  stated,  with  an 
inverted  glass  cup  over  it.  At  about  the  level  of 
the  free  extremity  of  the  waste-pipe  there  is 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  reservoir  for  the  escape 
of  the  water.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Sewer- 
Gas  Mercury  Seal  Company,  limited,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  is  said  to  be  meeting  with  great 
success.  The  company  will  furnish  further 
information,  on  application  to  them  at  No.  120 
N.  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia.  The  seals  will 
be  furnished  by  any  practical  plumber  on  appli- 
cation. 

PIETSCH'S  SEWER-GAS  TRAP. 
One  of  the  new  advertisements  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sanitary   News  gives  an  illustration  of 


Pietsch's  Sewer-Gas  Trap,  seen  on  page  VII. 
It  is  made  of  brass,  porcelain,  or  glass.  When 
of  glass  the  workings  and  benefits  of  the  inven- 
tion are  plainly  seen.  As  may  be  noticed  on 
examination  of  the  cut,  the  water  from  the  sink, 
or  wash-basin,  or  whatever  fixture  to  which  ti 
may  be  applied,  flows  directly  into  a  cup,  sus- 
pended beneath  the  outlet  of  the  waste-pipe. 
When  full,  the  cup  overflows  and  the  water  runs 
out  into  the  larger  cup  and  thence  into  the  waste- 
pipe  and  drain.  To  prevent  siphonage  there  is 
a  small  opening  from  the  upper  waste-pipe  into 
the  iarger  cup,  closed  by  a  tightly-fitting  valve, 
which  falls  by  its  own  weight.  This  admits  air 
from  the  waste-pipe  downward,  but  is  said  to  be 
an  absolute  check  to  return  gases.  It  is  thus 
claimed  for  the  trap  that  it  will  not  siphon,  and 
that  the  water  seal  is  always  perfect.  It  is  man- 
ufactured by  Herman  Pietsch,  at  Flatbush,  L.  I., 
who  will  furnish  an  illustrated  circular  on  appli- 
cation. 


COMPRESSION  BM1BS. 

Among  this  class  of  work  an  excellent  article 
is  the  "Ejector,"  patented  by  F.  A.  Renton,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
give  the  practical  plumber,  or  architect,  a  clear 
idea  of  its  working,  and  he  can  form  his  own 
judgment  of  its  merits.  The  difference  between 
the  "Ejector"  and  all  other  faucets  is,  that  it 
has  no  ground  joint  or  packing  in  the  Cap,  but 
has  an  upper  port,  or  hole,  connecting  with  the 
discharge  pipe,  through  which  any  water  in  the 
upper  chamber  is  drawn  away,  or  ejected,  by  the 
current  through  the  outlet  end  of  the  faucet. 
This  work  is  now  being  turned  out  in  large 
quantities  by  Messrs.  Renton  Bros.,  at  their  fac- 
tory in  Brooklyn.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
their  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and  any  plumber 
can  obtain  one  with  prices,  by  sending  his 
address  to  their  office, — Nos.  22  and  24  North 
William  street,  New  York. 


"BURLINGTON  ROUTE" 

(Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.) 


GOING  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  with  Reclin- 
ing Chairs  (seats  free),  Smoking  Cars,  with  Re- 
volving Chairs,  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and 
the  famous  C.  B.  &  Q.  Dining  Cars  run  daily  to  and 
from  Chicago  &  Kansas  City,  Chicago  &  Council 
Bluffs,  Chicago  &  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Atchison  &  Topeka.  Only  through  line  be- 
tween Chicago,  Lincoln  &  Denver.  Through  cars 
between  Indianapolis  &  Council  Bluffs  via  Peoria. 
All  connections  made  in  Union  Depots.  It  is 
known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE. 


GOING  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Solid  Trains  of  Elegant  Day  Coaches  and  Pull 
man  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  are  run  daily  to  and 
from  St.  Louis,  via  Hannibal,  Quincy,  Keokuk 
Burlington.  Cedar  Rapids  and  Albert  Lea  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis:  Parlor  Cars  with  Reclining 
Chairs  to  and  from  St.  Louis  and  Peoria  and  to 
and  from  St.  Louis  and  Ottumwa.  Only  one 
change  of  cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Denver, 
Colorado. 

It  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 


Finest  Equipped  Railroad  in  the  World  for  all  Classes  of  Travel 

T.  J.  POTTER,  3d  Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager.  PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag't,  Chicago. 
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[From  The  Sanitary  News  Special  Representative^ 


WEDNESDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

New  York,  June  27,  1883. — The  delegates  to  the  Mas- 
ter Plumber's  National  Convention,  assembled  at  No.  n, 
West  Twenty-fourth  street  this  morning  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Masonic  Hall  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  The 
Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  E.  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  A.  Mead,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Protec- 
tion Committee,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman.  On 
taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Mead  said  : 

Gentlemen  : — Permit  me,  through  the  committee  on  organization 
and  the  convention,  to  extend  to  you  a  kind  and  cordial  greeting,  such 
as  our  committee,  from  the  tone  of  these  letters  before  me,  have  received 
from  the  members  of  our  craft  in  almost  every  state  and  nearly  every 
city  throughout  the  United  States.  The  kindness  expressed  by  our  cor- 
respondents fully  compensates  this  committee  for  any  inconvenience  they 
may  have  suffered,  and  for  the  laborious  work  performed  by  them  to  ac- 
complish this  desired  object,  who  now  behold  their  labors  so  successfully 
consummated. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  open  the  first  convention  of  Master 
Plumbers  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other  country,  so  far  as  we  are  aware ; 
and  if  by  the  superintending  care  of  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  we  are  led 
to  complete  a  national  organization  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  the  mutual  protection  of  the  members  of  our  craft 
throughout  the  land  we  love,  may  those  who  are  willing  and  eager  to 
uphold  the  name  of  a  trade  inferior  to  none,  and  the  wisest  in  council, 
come  to  the  front  to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  conduce 
to  our  best  interests. 

Gentlemen,  re-temper  your  zeal  for  the  good  work,  so  that  when 
your  labors  shall  have  been  completed  and  this  convention  in  its  judg- 
ment shall  have  adopted  your  most  matured  ideas,  may  it  in  truth  be 
said :  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  in  making  me  your  chairman 
to  open  this,  the  first  convention. 

PRELIMINARY    ORGANIZATION. 

Messrs.  E.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  and  E.  Remick,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  appointed  temporary  secretaries. 

A  committee  on  credentials  was  appointed  as  follows  : 
Col.  G.  D.  Scott,  of  New  York  ;  J.  W.  Birkett,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Henry  J.  Burke,  of  Philadelphia;  A.  W.  Murray,  of  Chi- 
cago; and  W.  H.  Graham,  of  St.  Louis. 

This  committee,  at  the  afternoon  session,  reported  that 
there  were  125  delegates  in  attendance,  from  the  following 
cities:  New  York,  24;  Brooklyn,  12;  St.  Louis,  3;  Wash- 
ington, 4;  Chicago,  12  ;  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  5  ;  Pough- 
keepsie,  1;  Cleveland,  4;  New  Haven,  3;  Cincinnati,  3; 
Philadelphia,  17  ;  Newark,  5;  Providence,  R.  I.,  4;  Boston, 
7  ;  Detroit,  5  ;  St.  Paul,  1  ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1 ;  Syracuse,  3  ; 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  1;  Norfolk,  Va.,  2.  On  motion  of  Mr.  T. 
C.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  the  names  as  read  were  declared  the 
delegates  of  the  convention.  The  names  of  the  delegates 
were  as  follows : 


THE    DELEGATES. 

Baltimore. — John  McCart,  John  W.  Bechtel,  Wm.  H.  Rothrock, 
David  B.  Foster,  James  Millar,  Jr.,  Wm.  Dunnett,  Peter  Kries,  John  A. 
Willson. 

Boston. — James  Tucker,  Henry  W.  Tombs,  Wm.  S.  Locke,  Sr., 
James  T.  Davlin,  John  W.  Cosden,  Isaac  Riley,  G.  F.  Dacy. 

Brooklyn. — J.  W.  Birkett,  H.  Hawkes,  G.  B.  Lewis,  G.  Cummings, 
J.  Armstrong,  B.  Reed,  G.  W.  Coger,  M.J.Lyons,  G.  B.  Hooton,  M. 
Fallon,  S.  J.  Powers,  W.  J.  Roach. 

Chicago. — Andrew  Young,  T.  C.  Boyd,  A.  W.  Murray,  J.  J.  Wade, 
Martin  Moylan,  J.  J.  Hamblin,  Robt.  Griffith,  James  McGinley,  J.  S. 
Bassett,  Thos.  Kelly,  D.  Bain,  J.  P.  Roche. 

Cincinnati. — Hugh  McCollum,  James  Allison,  I.  G.  Neski. 

Cleveland.— James  Smith,  Geo.  S.  Paine,  A.  G.  Daykin,  F.  A. 
Wadsworth. 

Detroit. — T.  P.  Tuit,  William  Blackwood,  Samuel  Wayson,  Hugh 
McDonald  and  George  Lane. 

Hudson  County,  N.  J. — J.  H.  Garretson,  A.  A.  Donnelly,  J.  F. 
Blackshaw,  J.  H.  Kniffen,  C.  Munzing. 

Johnston,  Pa. — John  H.  Waters. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Robert  Morgan,  Thomas  Gunning  and 
Joseph  Buckley. 

Newark,  N.  J. — E.  Dunn,  Wm.  H.  Drummond",  C.  F.  Bonnell, 
Wm.  Jacobus,  Wm.  L.  Highie. 

New  York. — Geo.  D.  Scott,  Jas.  Muir,  T.  J.  Byrne,  J.  Montgomery, 
J.  P.  Quin,  John  Mitchell,  G.  H.  Mead,  John  Tourney,  John  Miller,  T. 
Carter,  A.  B.  Sands,  E.  B.  Cunningham,  E.  Murphy,  A.  L.  Whitelaw,  J. 
A.  MacDonald,  M.  Sexton,  F.  T.  Locke,  A.  Low,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  S. 
Clark,  A.  Mead,  A.  Ivers,  N.  G.  Geraty,  H.  G.  Gabay. 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Francis  McKeon,  Jr. 

Noroflk,  Va. — Maj.  William  E.  Foster  and  W.  B.  Davis. 

Philadelphia. — John  Worthington,  William  McCoach,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Ginley, James  H.  Lyons,  H.  J.  Burke,  W.  S.  Clark,  John  E.  Eyenson, 
G.  F.  Gabell,  William  M.  Wright,  Enoch  Remick,  A.  M.  Heiks,  A.  G. 
Bond,  G.  F.  Uber,  John  J.  Weaver,  James  H.  Chambers,  W.  W.  Ment- 
zenger,  William  Harkness,  Jr. 

Poughkeepsie. — Jas.  Mulrein. 

Providence. — Thomas  Philips,  Patrick  Tierney,  E.  Frank  Carey, 
James  C.  Conroy. 

St.  Louis. — W.  H.  Graham,  David  Roden,  Frederick  Abel. 

St.  Paul. — I.  I.  Dunnigan. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— A.  Tily,  E.  Joy  and  P.  J.  Gilroy. 

Washington. — Samuel  S.  Shed,  Henry  C.  Thorn,  Elias  S.  Hutch- 
inson, E.  G.  Lansdale,  James  Cunningham. 

COMMITTEE     ON     PERMANENT     ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization  : 

Alex.  Low,  of  New  York;  G.  W.  Coger,  of  Brooklyn  ;  D.  Roden, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  J.  Cunningham,  of  St.  Louis  ;  A.  W.  Murray,  of  Chicago  ; 
W.  H.  Rothrock,  of  Baltimore ;  J.  F.  Blackshaw,  of  Hudson  County,  N. 
J.;  J.  Mulrein,  of  Poughkeepsie  ;  G.  S.  Paine,  of  Cleveland  ;  J.  Buckley, 
of  New  Haven;  A.  M.  Hicks,  of  Philadelphia  ;  E.  Dunn,  of  Newark  ; 
J.  C.  Conroy,  of  Providence  ;  T.  P.  Tuit,  of  Detroit ;  J.  J.  Dunnigan, 
of  St.  Paul ;  F.  McKeon,  Jr.,  of  Norwalk  ;  J.  H.  Walters,  of  Johnstown  ; 
W.  E.  Foster,  of  Norfolk  ;  Isaac  Riley,  of  Boston ;  A.  Tily,  of  Syracuse. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

The  following  committee  on  rules  and  regulations  was 
appointed  : 

Col.  G.  D.  Scott,  of  New  York  ;  Andrew  Young,  of  Chicago  ;  J. 
Millar,  of  Baltimore  ;Wm.  McCoach,  of  Philadelphia,  and  E.  G.  Lans- 
dale, of  Washington. 

TEMPORARY     OFFICERS. 

After  an  adjournment  of  an  hour,  the  following  tempo- 
rary officers  were  reported  and  elected  : 

President,  Col.  W.  E.  Foster,  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  first  vice-president,. 
A.  Mead,  of  New  York  ;  second  vice-president,  Isaac  Riley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  third  vice-president,  W.  H.  Graham,  of  Missouri ;  fourth  vice- 
president,    Samuel    S.    Shed,   of  Washington  ;    fifth    vice-president,    A.. 
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Young,  of  Illinois;  sixth  vice-president,  I).  II.  Foster;  seventh  vice- 
president,  M.  E.  Dunn,  of  New  Jersey  ;  eighth  vice-president,  II.  M. 
McCollum,  of  Ohio  ;  ninth  vice-president,  J.  H.  Chambers,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; tenth  vice-president,  T.  Philips,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  eleventh  vice- 
president,  J.  J.  Dunnigan,  of  Minnesota;  twelfth  vice-president,  Robert 
Morgan,  of  Connecticut ;  thirteenth  vice-president, \  T.  P.  Tuit,  of 
Michigan  ;  recording  secretaries,  E.  Remick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  E. 
Murphy  of  New  York  ;  corresponding  secretaries,  M.  J.  Lyons,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  John  Miller,  of  New  York  ;  financial  secretary,  Henry  W. 
Tombs,  of  Boston  ;  treasurer,  A.  Ivers,  of  New  York  ;  sergeant-at-arms, 
J.  Smith,  of  Cleveland. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  convention 
were  read  and  adopted,  when  a  committee  consisting  of 
Col.  Scott,  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  Birkett,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Davlin,  of  Boston,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
newly-elected  president,  Col.  Foster,  to  the  chair.  The  lat- 
ter then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  and  Delegates  to  the  National  Plumbers'  Con- 
vention of  the  United  States  :  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
trespass  on  your  valuable  time  in  the  delivery  of  a  lengthy  address,  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  business  that  is  before  the  convention,  and  be- 
cause of  the  further  fact  that  a  printed  address  has  been  prepared,  set- 
ting forth  in  full  the  objects  and  hopes  of  this  convention.  Therefore,  I 
will  simply  give  you  my  unaffected  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed on 'me, — and  I  feel  justly  proud  when  I  see  such  an  intelligent 
body  of  men  that  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  over.  But  it  does  not  stop 
here.  The  commonwealth  that  I  represent,  when  the  news  reaches  them 
to-morrow,  will  feel  proud  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  the  min 
electing  one  of  their  delegates  to  preside  over  this  convention  ;  and  they 
will  take  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest  in  the  objects  of  this  con- 
vention and  the  trade  at  large.  I  will  ask  of  the  delegates  that  they  ren- 
der me  their  individual  assistance  in  the  ditpatch  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  convention.  I  will  also  request  that  all  resolutions  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  handed  to  the  secretary  to  be  read  before  discussion  be 
made  I  hereon. 

Col.  Scott  then  introduced  the  vice-presidents,  who  took 
seats  upon  the  platform. 

ADDRESS    TO    THE    DELEGATES. 

G.  F.  Dacy,  of  Boston,  moved  that  the  printed  address, 
which  stated  the  object  of  the  convention,  be  read  by  the 
secretary.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  address  was 
read,  as  follows  : 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  the  chairman  continued:  It  may  be 
well  to  state  to  the  convention  now  assembled,  in  a  few  general  remarks, 
the  reason  why  it  was  called,  and  the  various  subjects  which  will  be 
submitted  for  its  consideration  and  proper  action.  It  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  plumbers  all  over  the  country,  that  the  tone  of  our  trade  is 
lowered  ;  we  are  made  the  butts  of  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  press,  which 
naturally  has  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public  ;  our  legitimate  trade 
is  filched  away  from  us  by  unscrupulous  dealers;  we  are  held  up  to  the 
public  gaze  as  ignorant  and  reckless  individuals  who  tamper  with  the 
lives  and  the  health  of  our  customers.  A  newly  invented  profession  is 
sprung  upon  the  world,  called  sanitary  engineering,  which  proposes  to 
its  confiding  patrons  to  guard  and  protect  them  against  their  insidious 
enemy — the  plumber.  Boards  of  health  lend  their  aid,  too,  by  publicly 
setting  the  seal  of  their  disapproval  on  practical  skill  and  experience, 
and  their  unqualified  endorsement  of  book-taught  experts  and  newspaper 
scientists.  It  is  a  fact  to-day,  that  the  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the 
solution  of,  and  whose  pursuits  lie  closer  to,  the  sanitary  problems  of  the 
day  than  any  other,  are  ostentatiously  ignored,  and  the  claims  of  raw 
graduates  from  medical  or  other  schools  are  as  brazenly  thrust  in  the 
face  of  the  public. 

As  far  as  relates  to  protection  against  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
who  treat  buyers  of  material  (whether  plumbers  or  not)  alike,  nothing 
now  remains  to  be  said.  The  problem  for  solution  now  is — how  to 
obtain  it  at  the  present,  and  how  to  retain  it  in  the  future.  If  we  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  alive  to  our  interests,  we  can  do  all  that  is 
incumbent  on  us  in  the  way  of  regaining  our  former  status  as  business 
men,  furnishing  not  alone  the  labor  but  the  material.  And  in  furnishing 
material,  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered,  we  guaranteed  it, 
an  advantage  lost  sight  of  to-day  by  would-be  economical  consumers. 
Some  few  years  ago,  a  manufacturer's  name  and  reputation  was  worth 
something  to  him.  Is  it  so  to-day?  No!  for  the  dealers'  shelves  are 
loaded  with  goods  without  a  name,  gathered  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  dealt  out  to  all  comers  at  fabulously  low  rates  compared  with 
good  horest  work,  but  netting  a  handsome  profit  to  the  enterprising 
genius  who  unearthed  the  nameless  manufacturer.  It  will  be  for  the 
convention  to  lay  down  such  plans  as  can  be  effectively  carried  out ;  and 
not  only  the  plans,  but  also  definite  instructions  and  energetic  officers  to 
carry  them  out.  We  must  have  this,  pure  and  simple — without  any 
reservation — now — no  leaving  it  to  a  future  committee — or  our  assem- 
blage here   is  but  a  farce.      This  should   not  be   lost   sight   of  for   a 


moment ;   and  this   question    should    be  settled,    and   properly  settled, 
before  anything  else  is  taken  in  hand. 

The  formation  of  a  national  association  of  master  plumbers  of  the 
United  States  will  next  be  proposed  for  your  careful  deliberation.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  doubtless  it  is  one  that 
has  been  thought  over  by  all  of  us  in  connection  with  this  convention. 
Else  why  the  convention  ?  If  we  were  to  disperse  after  formulating 
some  plans  and  passing  some  resolutions,  without  leaving  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  a  working  organization  after  us,  it  would  seem  that  it  were 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  take  all  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  we  have 
gone  to,  for  such  barren  results.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  suggested  that 
such  steps  be  taken  as  will  enable  us  to  organize  a  national  association 
on  such  lines  as  will  commend  them  to  your  entire  approval.  Whether 
this  be  a  general  association  of  the  local  ones  already  established  or 
those  which  will  be  in  the  near  future,  or  a  grand  national  one,  compre- 
hensive and  broad  enough  to  include  every  master  plumber  in  the 
country,  is  for  you  in  your  wisdom  to  decide.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
necessity  of  such  an  organization  is  paramount,  and  if  successfully  set 
on  foot  and  wisely  governed,  will  be  an  instrument  in  our  hands,  for 
accomplishing  such  aims  and  objects  as  will  restore  our  business  to  its 
old  and  honorable  standard. 

And  before  passing  from  this  subject  of  the  national  association,  a 
word  or  two  on  local  associations  may  be  in  season.  This  is  a  matter  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  more  particularly  when  we  return  to  our  homes. 
We  should  bend  our  energies  to  filling  up  the  ranks  of  not  alone  our 
own  associations,  but  also  lend  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  new  ones 
wherever  our  assistance  and  friendly  counsels  can  be  availed  of  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  cause.  Spasmodic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and 
the  enforcement  of  our  legimate  demands  will  be  useless — or  worse — if 
not  backed  up  by  constant  and  well-sustained  work,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  every  member  feeling  that  this  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself 
and  to  the  craft  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  some  share  of  your  attention  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  creating  no  small  share  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  in  the 
trade — that  is  the  apprenticeship  question.  No  doubt  many  of  us  have 
at  times  looked  into  this  matter,  with  more  or  less  misgiving,  endeavor- 
ing to  see  some  satisfactory  solution  ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  evident  it  will  require  your  own  careful  and  well-weighed  judg- 
ment to  suggest  such  arrangements  as  will  likely  be  productive  of 
benefit.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  future  welfare  of  our 
trade  depends  mainly  or  altogether  on  the  future  journeyman, 
and  any  method  of  eliminating  the  abominable  and  hap-hazard  system 
now  in  vogue  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  largely  of  good,  and  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  craft,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Careful  and  judicious  selection  of  the  right  material  for  apprentices 
inevitably  raises  the  standard  as  well  of  the  journeyman  as  of  the  master- 
plumber,  for  it  is  after  all  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  that  the  latter 
are  recruited.  Probably  legislative  action  may  have  to  be  invoked  in 
furtherance  of  the  desired  changes,  and  it  may  therefore  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  several  associations  as  to  the  details — your  attention 
being  merely  called  to  the  subject  in  a  general  way. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  new  and  to  some  extent  a  delicate  subject  for 
your  consideration.  Owing  to  persistent  revilings  by  the  press,  the  old- 
time  steady  and  conservative  plumber  seems  to  have  lost  caste,  and  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  advent  of  a  new  excresence  on  the  body  politic. 
Is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  so-called  Sanitary  Engineer  or  expert  ? 
The  occupation  just  mentioned  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  fertile 
brains  of  "those  enterprising  geniuses  who  always  see  in  a  popular  panic 
the  means  of  riding  to  fame  and  fortune  on  the  fear  and  prejudices  of 
a  gullible  public. 

The  experience  and  skill  attained  only  after  many  years  is  derided 
and  sneered  at,  while  the  glib-tongued  and  smooth-phrased  expert, 
stocked  with  the  latest  catch-words  of  sanitary  science,  is  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  his  opinion  accepted  as  implicitly  as  the  oracle  of  the  ancients. 
Popular  prejudices  are  pandered  to,  and  the  unlucky  plumber  is  relegated 
to  the  humble  position  of  the  mere  fitter-up  of  whatever  fantastic  ideas  or 
notions  have  been  evolved  from  the  brain  of  the  sanitary  expert.  Our 
emphatic  condemnation  of  this  abuse  should  be  expressed,  and  no  steps 
should  be  neglected  to  reinforce  our  opinions  on  this  subject.  New  sys- 
tems of  plumbing  are  now  becoming  the  rage,  and  as  it  happens  that 
they  are  liberal  advertisers,  unknown  beauties  and  advantages  are  per- 
ceived in  them  by  our  manufacturers  of  public  opinion.  It  will  be  next 
necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  inspectorship  as  regu- 
lated at  present  by  Boards  of  Health  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Union. 

Good  ground  of  complaint  is  afforded  by  the  present  system  of  ap- 
pointing those  officers,  as  the  possessors  of  the  only  technical  knowledge 
likely  to  be  of  value  are  completely  ignored,  and  plumbers  are  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  persons  whose  only  knowledge  is  derived  from 
a  course  of  lectures  in  a  popular  college,  or  whose  claims  to  office  are 
backed  by  influential  politicians.  Master  plumbers  can  speak  unreser- 
vedly and  without  the  charge  of  selfishness  on  this  subject,  as  from  their 
position  as  business  men  they  should  be  debarred  from  holding  such 
offices,  but  they  justly  claim  that  such  recognition  should  be  afforded 
as  would  permit  at  least  that  where  plumbing  work  is  to  be  supervised 
or  examined,  practical  men  should  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Another  subject  of  importance  will  demand  your  attention — that  of 
sanitary  appliances.     We  all  know  what  advances   have   been   made   in 
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this  beneficial  field  of  inventive  genius  and  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  members  of  our  own  craft  who  are  foremost  in  this  direction. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  much  ingenuity  has  been  somewhat  uselessly 
displayed  in  many  of  these  inventions,  yet  still  remains  the  broad  fact 
that  careful  discrimination  will  select  from  the  more  promising  and  well- 
established  of  these,  whatever  is  of  value  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public. 
Your  consideration  of  this  subject  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  concentrated 
so  as  to  give  the  stamp  of  your  approval,  where  it  is  called  for — and  while 
prudence  may  require  that  no  special  efforts  should  be  bestowed,  in  order 
to  advance  the  interests  or  claims  of  rivals,  yet  we  should  not  be  deterred 
on  that  score  from  such  freedom  of  discussion  as  may  afford  the  largest 
fund  of  valuable  information. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  topics  which  will  engage  your  attention,  and 
which  will  now  be  referred  to  you  for  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  moved  that  the  convention  hear 
from  the  several  delegations  with  reference  to  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  different  associations  that  they  repre- 
sented. The  motion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gabay, 
Mitchell  and  others,  but  was  voted  down. 

Col.  Scott  moved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
chairman  of  each  delegation,  be  appointed  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  a  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers,  and  that  they  report  to  the  convention 
on  Thursday  morning.     This  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  from  each  delegation,  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  best  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plumbing  trade.  The  following  delegates  were 
selected  : 

New  York,  N.  G.  Geraty  ;  Brooklyn,  George  Cummings  ;  St.  Louis, 
F.  Abel;  Washington,  H.  C.  Thorn  ;  Chicago,  J.  J.  Wade  ;  Baltimore, 
Wm.  H.  Rothrock  ;  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  J.  F.  Blackshaw  ;  Pough- 
keepie,  J.  Mulrein  ;  Cleveland,  George  S.  Paine  ;  New  Haven,  Thomas 
Gunning  ;  Cincinnati,  James  Allison ,  Philadelphia,  James  Lyons  ; 
Newark,  C.  F.  Bonnell ;  Providence,  P.  Tierney ;  Boston,  J.  F.  Dacey  ; 
Detroit,  Samuel  Wayson  ;  St.  Paul,  J.  J.  Dunning  ;  South  Norwalk,  F. 
McKeon  ;  Syracuse,  P.  J.  Gilroy ;  Johnstown,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Waters  ;  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  W.  B.  Davis. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  McCoach,  of  Philadelphia,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  Clark,  of  New  York  ;  E. 
Frank  Carey,  of  Providence,  and  F.  Renolds,  were  appointed 
to  take  the  post  office  addresses  of  all  the  delegates. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 


THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

New  York,  Tune  28. — At  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session  several  resolutions  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
were  offered  and  discussed.  Mr.  Young,  of  Chicago,  re- 
marked that  the  Chicago  association  had  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  protection,  and  that  this 
was  the  corner-stone  of  the  association.  He  said  it  would 
be  no  association  without  this.  The  Chicago  delegation 
came  to  New  York,  not  for  protection,  as  their  dealers  pro- 
tected them,  but  they  came  to  protect  others,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  bring  before  the  convention  a  standard  code 
of  sanitation. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  further  said  :  "In  the  formation  of 
our  association,  protection  was  the  first  thing  to  be  grappled 
with.  Ten  years  ago  we  sold  out  of  our  stores  considerable 
material.  Three  years  ago  we  sold  virtually  nothing,  be- 
cause there  had  sprung  up  large  jobbing  houses,  who  sold 
indiscriminately  to  consumers  at  plumbers'  prices.  When 
we  formed  our  association  that  was  the  first  thing  that  we 
remedied.  We  visited  the  jobbers  and  they  agreed  to  sell 
no  goods  except  to  master  plumbers.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  found  that  a  certain  firm  had  again  begun  to  sell  to 
the  consumers.  The  members  of  the  association  immedi- 
ately agreed  that  the  said  firm  should  not  receive  any  of 
their  trade,  and  immediatelv  received  word  from  the  firm 
that  they  would  strictly  sell  to  trie  traue  otny,  anatney  wexc 
again  placed  in  their  former  position.  The  matter  of  pro- 
tection depends  largely  on  the  local  associations,  and  if 
they  act  in  unity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  can  ac- 
complish their  object." 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  stated  that  Baltimore's  dele- 


gation came  to  the  convention  to  get  protection.  "  We 
can  not  get  it  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  as  the  jobbers  intimated 
to  us  that  if  we  did  not  keep  quiet  they  would  open  a 
plumbing  establishment  themselves  and  so  swamp  us." 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Hooton,  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Davler,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  New 
York. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  committee  on  organization  reported  as  follows: 

PREAMBLE. 

Article  I. — Name — Tne  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States. 

Article  II. — Object — The  object  of  this  association  shall  be:  First,  to  pro- 
mote mutual  kindly  relations  among  members  of  the  trade.  Second:,  to  combine  the 
intelligence  and  Influence  of  members  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  against  im- 
position, injustice  and  the  encroachments  upon  our  common  rights  and  interests. 
Third,  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  our  trade  by  encouraging  inventions,  making 
known  discoveries  and  improvements  in  appliances,  fostering  an  interchange  of 
thought  and  eliciting  and  communicating  for  the  benefit  of  each  member  the  best  talent 
and  the  result  of  the  experience  and  ability  of  all.  Fourth,  to  promote  amiable  re- 
lations with  employes  on  the  basis  of  our  mutual  interest  and  mutual  justice  to  both 
employers  and  employed.  Fifth,  to  encourage  state  legislation  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  sanitary  laws.  Sixth,  to  secure  for  the  members  of  the  trade 
equitable  treatment  in  their  dealings  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  supplies. 
Seventh,  to  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment  so  as  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  growing  from  deficient  training  in  the  responsible 
duties  of  selection  and  arrangement,  and  fitting  up  of  materials  relating  to  the  hy- 
draulic and  sanitary  conditions  of  dwellings. 

Your  committee  on  organization  beg  you  to  create  and  maintain  a  sanitary  code 
at  as  high  a  standard  as  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  philosophical,  and  mechanical 
knowledge  teaches. 

COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINATIONS. 

Messrs.  Davlin,  of  Boston;  Miller,  of  Baltimore;  Murray,  of  Chi- 
cago; Graham,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Cunningham,  of  Brooklyn,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  of  the  association. 

THE  PLUMBERS    OF    MOBILE. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  master  plumbers  of  Mobile 
stating  that  they  had  formed  an  organization  too  late  to  send  delegates, 
but  they  would  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  convention. 

PROTECTION. 

The  committee  on  protection  reported,  the  convention  going  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  with  all  except  members  of  the  convention 
excluded. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  Mr.  A.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  for  president,  but  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  name 
of  Col.  Scott,  who  declined  at  first.  He  was  urged  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Burns 
to  reconsider  his  declination,  and  Mr.  Burns  appealed  to  the  Chicago 
delegation  to  support  Col.  Scott.  The  latter  was  finally  elected  by  the 
following  vote:  Scott,  78;  Mead,  32;  scattering,  2.  The  other  officers 
were  elected  as  follows: 

Vice-Presidents. — A.  Young,  Illinois;  J.  W.  Birkett,  Brooklyn;  H.  J.  Burk, 
Pennsylvania;  B.  Morgan,  Connecticut;  D.  B.  Foster,  Maryland;  J.  H.  Garretson, 
New  Jersey;  J.  Smith,  Ohio;  T.  Philips,  Rhode  Island;  AY.  H.  Graham,  Missouri;  .1. 
Tucker,  Massachusetts;  S.  S.  Shed,  AVashington,  D.  C;  J.  J.  Dunnigan,  Minnesota;  T. 
P.  Tuit,  Michigan. 

Secretary. — E.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Financial  Secretary. — E.  Eemick,  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer. — M.  J.  Lyons,  of  Brooklyn. 

Executive  Committee. — A.  Mead,  of  New  York ;  G.  Cummings,  of  Brooklyn;  J. 
F.  Blackshaw,  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.;  E.  Dunn,  of  Newark. 

The  secretary  and  financial  secretary  were  named  by  Col.  Scott, 
through  the  indulgence  of  the  convention. 

The  newly-elected  president  thanked  the  convention  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  when  the  convention  adjourned  until  Friday 
morning. 


FRIDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

New  York,  June  29. — After  the  opening  proceedings  Mr.  A.  V\ . 
Murray  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin,  of  Chicago,  on 
"The  Relations  of  Master  Plumbers  and  Apprentices,"  which  was 
ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Hamblin  maintained  that  a  judicious  apprenticeship  was  to  a 
trade  what  a  corner-stone  is  to  a  building.  The  craft  owes  society  more 
than  the  labor  of  their  hands ;  it  owes  it  the  education  of  skilled  work- 
men. This  is  a  matter  which  affects  not  alone  the  welfare  and  happiness, 
but  the  lives  of  the  people.  Viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  ours,  he  said,  is 
above  the  ordinary  trades,  and  near  the  professions.  Honesty,  morality 
and  intelligence  are  the  first  great  requisites  of  a  plumber's  apprentice. 
As  a  fellow  craftsman  he  must  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  trade, 
T.c.t  theoretically,  but  practically.  As  a  master  plumber,  he  must  under- 
stand sanitary  laws,  as  without  that  knowledge,  he  is  but  a  mechanic, 
without  intelligence,  plodding  in  others'  footsteps,  to  whom  is  often  con- 
fided work  upon  which  the  health  and  life  of  his  fellow  beings  depends. 
We  owe  it  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  cover  the  issues  thus  made.  The  evils  of  the  lack  of  a 
strict  and  uniform  apprentice  system  throughout  the  country  are  felt  in 
all  trades,  and  the  work  of  the  foreign  skilled  mechanic  is  at  a  premium. 
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Mr.  Hamblin  argued  that  the  master  plumber  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  any  number  of  apprentices,  as  the  applicant  must,  in  all  cases,  un- 
dergo a  legal  examination  before  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  master.  A  craftsman  may  do  the  work,  but  the  master  must 
know  how  and  why  it  should  be  done.  In  order  to  make  useful  appren- 
tices of  helpers,  who  are  now  employed  as  laborers  only,  certificates 
should  be  given,  stating  for  whom  each  has  worked,  how  long,  and  what 
his  qualifications  are.  Any  system  of  apprenticeship  must  include  the  pos- 
session by  the  applicant  of  a  common  school  education,  which  might  be 
supplemented  by  technical  instruction  in  schools  in  the  larger  cities, 
maintained  by  the  master  plumbers.  A  series  of  resolutions,  embodying 
these  principles  were  proposed,  the  time  of  apprenticeship  to  be  five 
years. 

The  paper  was  ordered  filed. 

THE    EXAMINATION   OF    MASTER    PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  Murray  also  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Robert  Griffith,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  a  system  of  examining  master  plumbers,  who  might  hereafter 
apply  for  membership  in  the  association,  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
directing  work  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  for  granting  licenses. 

MISCELLANEOUS      BUSINESS. 

Messrs.  Boyd,  Griffith  and  Hamblin,  of  Chicago,  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  who  were  directed  to  send  a 
copy,  when  prepared,  to  the  associations  throughout  the  country  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  sanitary  committee  of  each  association  was  directed  to  name  one 
member  of  its  association,  as  a  member  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the 
National  association. 

The  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  association  was  fixed  at 
$300  a  year. 

The  following  subjects  for  papers  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  association  were  announced  by  a  committee  appointed  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Chicago  : 

"  Scientific  sanitation,  with  general  observations  on  the  trade,"  assigned  to  Min- 
nesota. 

"  The  particular  education  of  the  plumber;"  Boston. 
"  The  relations  of  Masters  to  apprentice;-;"  Rhode  Island. 
"  Ancient  and  modern  plumbing;"  Newark,  X.  J. 
"National  association;"  Philadelphia. 
"Apprenticeships;"  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 
"  Architects  in  their  relations  to  the  plumbers;"  Cincinnati. 
'Water  and  the  water  subject:"  Cleveland. 

"  The  purity  of  the  metals  as  pertaining  to  the  public  health;"  Hudson  County 
X.  .1. 

•'The  unification  of  the  craft;"  Baltimore. 

"  Sanitation  of  cities:"  Chicago, 

•'Xational  legislation,  how  to  be  accomplished:"  Washington.  D.  C. 

"Relations  of  householders  to  plumbers:"  St.  Louis. 

"Our  relations  to  the  wholesale  dealers;"  Brooklyn. 

"The  half-holiday  question:''  Xew  York. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  Chairman  Foster,  were  adopted  and  ordered 
engrossed,  and  a  per  capita  tax  of  $2,  for  the  expenses  of  the  National 
convention,  was  levied. 

Baltimore  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting  for  the  association,  on  or 
about  June  20,  1884. 

The  papers  relating  to  protection  were  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  with  power  to  act,  the  committee  being  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  sub-committee,  if  necessary. 

The  address  on  the  objects  of  the  convention,  given  above,  was  ac- 
cepted, ordered  printed  and  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  every  local  organization 
belonging  to  the  association. 

The  associations  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and  adjoining 


towns  were    voted  thanks  for  their  hospitality  to  the  visiting  delegations" 
The  convention  then  adjourned. 

CHICAGO   GREETING. 

The  following  dispatch  was  received  from  Chicago    and  read  in  the 
convention: 
To  Mr.  A.  Young,  President  or  the  Plumbers  Association  of  Chicago: 

To  the  master  plumbers  in  convention,  greeting: — Chicago  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  next  convention  held  here,  but  is  in  accord  with  any  plan  the  present  con- 
vention may  elect.  E.  Baggot. 

THE    BANQUET. 

About  250  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  Rossmore  hotel,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  menu  equaling  any  ever  prepared.  Col.  George 
D.  Scott  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Chairman  Foster,  of  Norfolk, 
and  Vice-President  A.  Young,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  toasts  were  responded  to  : 

"Our  Guests;"  Col.  Foster,  of  Norfolk. 
"Our  Aims  and  Objects;"  Andrew  Young,  of  Chicago. 

"The  Preservation  of  Fraternal  Feeling  Among  the  Craft;"  James  F.  Davlin,  of 
Boston. 

"The  Press;"  John  S.  Palmer,  of  Chicago. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Boyd,  Gen.  Lock, 
County  Clerk  Butler,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  T.  J.  Burns 
gave  a  song,  when,  on  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Chicago,  the  exer- 
cises closed  with  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Col.  Foster  was  afterward  escorted  to  his  hotel  by  the  entire  Chi- 
cago delegation. 

Mr.  Young's  response  to  the  toast,  "Our  Aims  and  Objects,"  was  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen:  What  shall  this  convention  accomplish,  and  will  your  action  here 
be  to  our  credit  as  liberal,  sensible  men?  This  is  for  you  to  determine.  Other  pro- 
fessions have,  through  their  annual  gatherings,  brought  great  good  to  themselves  and 
the  profession  to  which  they  belong.  The  master  car-builders  met  in  our  city  a  short 
time  ago,  an  organized  body,  having  no  power  other  than  we;  but  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  through  their  convention  has  revolutionized  the  rolling  stock  of  our  railroads 
and  placed  it  and  their  business  ahead  of  all  others  in  the  world.  The  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  without  any  manufacturing  power,  has  a  world-wide  influence. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  other  associations,  like  ourselves,  not  manu- 
facturers. We  need  an  association  to  discuss  trade  interests.  Our  discussion  will  be 
the  reflection  of  the  opinion  of  practical  men  all  over  the  country.  Experiment  and 
investigation  from  practical  sources  will  aid  the  scientist  and  sanitary  engineer,  and 
your  well-digested  opinion  on  the  merit  of  goods  manufactured  for  our  use  will  be  an 
nvaluable  aid  to  the  manufacturer.  The  distribution  of  the  results  of  your  experi- 
ments, investigations,  and  conclusions  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  different  Master 
Plumbers'  associations  throughout  the  country  will  raise  your  calling  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pulic  to  that  higher  plane  for  which  we  should  strive.  The  establishment  of  an 
apprentice  system, — one  suited  to  a  country  where  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law, 
— should  receive  our  earnest  attention.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?  is 
a  question  we  must  answer  by  our  hearty  aid  and  support  to  the  manual 
training-schools  already  .  established,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  other^. 
Of  the  value  of  a  good  trade  in  making  good  citizens  we  have  abundant  proof. 
statistics  recently  collected  at  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  show 
that  of  780  young  men  received  there  under  21  years  of  age  755  had  no  trade.  There 
was  plenty  of  so-called  education  among  them,  as  572  were  graduates  of  schools, — an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  technical  schools.  England,  importing  nearly  all 
her  raw  material,  has,  by  the  skill  of  her  artisans,  acquired  the  foremost  place  in  the 
manufacturing  world.  Let  us,  whom  Nature  has  blessed  so  freely,  the  richest  in 
mineral  resources,  and  with  a  climate  unsurpassed,  take  our  proper  place  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation.  This  we  can  do  by  encouraging  the  youth  of  our  land  to  embrace 
mechanical  pursuits  ;  they  will  then  gain  that  sturdy  independence  and  dignity, — the 
reward  of  skilled  industry.  Another  subject  worthy  of  your  attention  is  that  of  repre- 
sentation upon  local,  state  and  government  boards  of  health.  While  there  are  many 
able  and  educated  officers,  there  are  others  whose  qualification  are  of  a  political  nature 
only.  Let  us  then  by  wise  counsel  in  this  Convention  go  before  the  people,  asking 
only  what  is  right  and  just,  and  a  better  era  will  dawn  upon  our  business. 
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Current    Topics. 

A  sanitary  convention  will  be  held  at  Muskegon,  Mich., 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  23  and  24,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  At  each  session  of  the 
convention  there  will  be  addresses,  or  papers,  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  pertaining  to  public  health,  each  paper  to  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  treated.  The  objects 
of  the  convention  are  the  presentation  of  facts,  the  compari- 
son of  views,  and  the  discussion  of  methods  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  sickness.  Among  the  subjects  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  discussed  are  the  following  :  "  Water-Supply 
with  Especial  Reference  to  Muskegon  ;  "  "  Sewerage  and 
Drainage,  and  Its  Application  to  Muskegon  ;  "  "  Communi- 
cable Diseases, — Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria  and  Small- pox;  " 
"  Ventilation  of  Residences  and  Public  Buildings  ;  "  "  Food 
and  the  Sanitary  Regulation  of  Markets  ;  "  "  Instruction  in 
the  Public  Schools  on  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  ;" 
"Adulterations  and  Nostrums,"  and  "  The  Disposal  of  Refuse 
Organic  Matter."  An  address  will  also  be  delivered  by  the 
president  of  the  convention,  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Holt.  Reduced 
fare  on  railroads  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  secre- 
ry  of  the  convention,  Dr.  C.  P.  Donelson,  of  Muskegon. 


Now  and  then  there  is  the  announcement  that  somebody 
has  found  an  antidote  to  sewer-gas  and  foul  air.  The  anti- 
dote is  usually  administered  through  the  agency  of  a  machine, 
by  the  sale  of    which  the  patentee  expects    to    reap    con- 


siderable profits — and  he  usually  does.  The  latest  contriv- 
ance of  this  kind  is  gravely  endorsed  by  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, which  illustrates  it  and  says  :  "  Our  engraving  shows 
a  compact  and  portable  apparatus  for  the  radical  destruction 
of  sewer-gas,  foul  air,  and  fungous  germs  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  device  practically  applies  the  latest  scientific  discoveries 
of  Prof.  Robert  Koch,  and  others,  on  treating  by  inhalation 
diseases  caused  by  germs  of  sewer  fungoid,  for  continuously 
charging  the  air  with  chemicals  which  produce  artificially  any 
desired  atmosphere  considered  essential  by  physicians,  for  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  diseases.  This  apparatus  enables 
practitioners  to  administer  by  inhalation  active  volatile  drugs 
during  the  night,  bringing  within  the  range  of  curable  com- 
plaints several  fatal  diseases  which  have  heretofore  resisted 
scientific  treatment.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  case 
containing  the  vaporizing  cylinders  and  a  spring-acted  fan 
which  draws  in  air  and  forces  it  through  the  cylinders  con- 
taining the  remedial  or  disinfecting  agent.  The  air  thus 
charged  is  poured  into  the  apartment  in  a  continuous  stream. 
The  vaporizer  demands  but  little  attention,  and  the  chemi- 
cals used  are  inexpensive.  All  of  the  formulas  or  drugs  rec- 
ommended for  use  with  the  apparatus  are  furnished  prepared 
for  immediate  use.  As  the  vaporizer  makes  no  noise  it  can 
be  put  in  the  sleeping-room,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  a  bracket 
in  the  hall  on  the  floor  occupied  as  sleeping  apartments.  For 
the  use  of  hotels  and  office  buildings,  a  large  chemical  va- 
porizer, capable  of  supplying  the  entire  building,  is  placed  in 
the  basement.  Connecting  pipes  leading  from  the  generator 
carry  the  vapor  to  the  ice-boxes,  supply-rooms,  water-closets, 
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halls,  sleeping-rooms,  and  other  locations.  This  apparatus 
may  be  employed  in  diffusing  grateful  and  invigorating 
perfumes,  as  well  as  the  remedial  and  disinfecting  agents.  If 
desired,  a  double  effect  may  be  secured  by  charging  the 
cylinders  with  different  agents.  The  apparatus  seems  well 
adapted  for  the  rational  treatment  and  prevention  of  zymotic 
diseases." 


It  is  unfortunate  that  a  journal  which  has  the  reputation 
and  extensive  circulation  of  the  one  named  should  give  pub- 
licity to  an  article  which  is  bound  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Suppose  the  apparatus  were  capable  of  the  "  radical  destruc- 
tion of  sewer-gas,  foul  air  and  fungous  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere " — something  not  at  all  prqbable, — it  is  hardly  to  be 
understood  that  its  vapors  are  to  permeate  and  saturate  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  a  house,  and  constantly  at  that  ;  this  is 
what  would  be  necessary,  if  it  is  expected  to  disarm  sewer- 
gas  and  foul  air  of  their  dangerous  weapons  ;  it  would  never 
do  to  treat  the  air  of  one  room  and  not  the  others.  Sewer- 
gas  and  foul  air,  in  the  sense  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  connection  with  this  machine,  are  constantly  in  a 
house  and  in  every  part  of  it.  To  feed  the  lungs  of  the  in- 
mates on  the  vapors  of  powerful  drugs  would  undoubtedly 
do  them  more  serious  injury  than  the  cause  which  they  seek 
to  annihilate.  The  use  of  chemicals  in  this  way,  in  extremity, 
as  in  disinfecting  a  room  in  which  there  has  been  contagious 
disease,  is  as  proper  as  administering  alcohol  to  a  person 
when  an  active  stimulant  will  help  to  tide  over  a  crisis  in  sick- 
ness, or  accident ;  but  to  feed  upon  either  continually  means 
itself  disease  and  death.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  jour- 
nal to  discuss  the  remedial  effects  of  drugs,  whether  taken 
bodily,  or  their  vapor  is  inhaled, — that  belongs  to  the  medi- 
cal papers.  What  is  felt  to  be  its  duty  to  say  is  that  the  use 
of  any  such  apparatus  as  the  one  described,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  is  harmful  because  it  gives  a  sense  of  security 
which  is  far  from  security.  Such  a  contrivance  is  apt  to  de- 
generate in  use  to  "  diffusing  grateful  and  invigorating  per- 
fumes." If  the  air  of  a  room  smells  sweet,  there  is  apt  to  be 
no  consideration  of  the  danger  which  may  still  lurk  in  the 
atmosphere  in  gases  and  organic  impurities  whose  natural 
odors  are  subdued  by  something  stronger.  When  foul  gases 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  nose,  defective  drains  will  not  be 
repaired,  much  less  examined  for  hidden  defects.  The  only 
safety  from  sewer-gas  is  to  bar  it  out  of  the  house  ;  and  when 
this  can  be  so  easily  and  so  positively  done,  it  is  fairly  criminal 
that  it  should  not  be  done.  As  to  foul  air,  there  need  be 
none  in  a  house  except  such  as  comes  from  the  breath,  and 
caused  by  the  excretions  of  the  skin  ;  this  may  be,  also,  easi- 
ly and  quickly  removed  by  a  simple  ventilation  through  grate 
or  stove.  There  need  be  no  refuse  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  house,  nor,  indeed,  near  it,  without  the  walls,  if  people 
would  respect  the  plain  requirements  of  decency.  As  to 
"fungous  germs" — -whatever  they  maybe, — dry  walls,  dry 
foundations  and  dry  rooms  will  prevent  their  growth.  As  to 
diffusing  "  disinfecting  agents,"  The  Sanitary  News  has 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  disinfection  in  the 
sense  of  destroying  the  germs  of  disease  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  as  well  as  germ  life.  No  vapor  will  destroy 
the  germs,  or  poison,  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  diph- 
theria, which  may  be  transported  by  sewer-gas,  that  will  not 
also  destroy  the  person  who  breathes  it. 


The  meeting  of  the  plumbers  of  the  United  States  in  na- 
tional convention  at  New  York,  the  latter  part  of  last  month, 
means  more  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  plumber 
has  come  to  be  an  essential  element  of  our  civilization.  He 
is  more  necessary  than  the  architect,  who  may  or  may  not 
plan  the  house  which  must,  in  a  city,  have  plumbing;  his  ser- 
vices may  necessitate  those  of  the  physician,  or  reduce  them 
one-half;  he  is  the  practical  sanitarian  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  if  he  understands  his  business.  The  plumber 
has  done  very  much  to  make  life  in  cities  a  comfort,  and 
healthful,  too;  without  water-pipes,  wash-basins,  and  water- 
closets,  city  residences  would  not  be  so  much  more  prefer- 
able in  convenience,  as  they  are,  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  villages,  and  it  is  plain  that  with  all  the  de- 
fects of  drains  and  plans  and  the  consequent  escape  of 
the  foul  and  poisonous  gases  into  the  house,  a  removal  of 
the  refuse  and  excreta  through  public  sewers  to  a  harmless 
distance,  has  taken  away  also  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  in  out- 
door cesspools  which  would  in  time  simply  annihilate  any  city 
which  continuously  tolerated  them.  The  plumber  is  here- 
after to  be  respected  and  trusted,  because  he  himself  has 
now  recognized  his  usefulness  and  proposes  to  make  others 
recognize  it.  He  has  suffered  the  ignominy  which  belonged 
to  a  few  of  his  class,  who  would  have  been  disreputable  in 
any  calling.  Not  all  plumbers  are  dishonest  and  without 
a  proper  understanding  of  their  business.  That  plumbers 
can  be  gentlemen  and  know  something  outside  their  trade 
is  also  true,  as  was  well  indicated  in  the  orderly,  thought- 
ful and  fruitful  convention,  at  which  a  National  Association 
was  organized.  While  the  convention  had  for  its  primary 
object  the  protection  of  the  plumber  in  his  trade,  and  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  to  secure  this  protection,  it  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  mind  of  the  individual.  Plumbers 
will  go  home  from  New  York  with  a  determination  to  elevate 
and  educate  themselves  personally.  Books  will  be  con- 
sulted and  investigations  made,  and  the  plumber  will  cease 
to  be  wholly  practical,  notwithstanding  he  has  proclaimed 
against  the  "sanitary  engineer"  for  being  theoretical.  There 
is  a  middle  ground  for  both  to  occupy  and  there  need  be  no 
clashing  between  them.  The  subjects  on  which  papers  are 
to  be  prepared  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  various  sub-associations,  will  neces- 
sitate considerable  study  and  special  preparation,  if  they 
would  make  a  creditable  report;  this  will  certainly  have  a 
reflex  influence  for  bettering  every  plumber  in  his  work. 
A  bond  of  unity  is  now  established  and  systematic  efforts  may 
now  be  made  to  further  all  interests.  The  organization  of  a 
National  Association  will  lead  to  the  earlier  organization  of 
individual  associations  in  cities  and  towns  where  they  do  not 
already  exist.  The  community  in  general  has  an  interest  in 
this  matter,  since  there  would  continue  to  be  rascally 
plumbers  and  bad  workmanship  so  long  as  plumbers  were  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  with  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  who  disregarded  their  claims.  The  plumbers  are  as 
anxious  as  anyone  to  rid  their  ranks  of  disreputable  and  in- 
competent men,  and,  by  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
those  who  fairly  place  their  health  and  lives  in  plumbers' 
hands,  laws  can  be  established  forbidding  a  license  to  any 
who  are  without  reputation  and  skill.  One  of  the  best  sug- 
gestions at  the  convention  was  that  of  Mr.  Young,  president 
of  the  Chicago  association,  who    urged    the    establishment 
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and  support  of  tr.uk'  schools  for  plumbers.  He  thought  that 
the  master  plumbers'  associations  could  well  support  such  a 
school  each  in  its  own  town,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
done. 


The  wholesale  denunciation  of  sanitary  engineers  and 
inspectors  connected  with  health  departments,  which  the 
convention  agreed  to,  seems  ill-advised,  as  it  tends  to 
create  and  continue  a  hostility  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  friendly  unanimity  of  action,  as  there  cer- 
tainly is  of  purpose.  If  there  are  so-called  "sanitary 
engineers,"  who  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
sanitary  affairs,  let  alone  the  science  of  sanitation,  they  will 
very  soon  find  their  level  when  the  public  is  educated  to  a 
higher  standard  in  this  direction.  Indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tion  always  creates  sympathy  for  the  thing  or  person 
denounced,  and  it  is  thus  certain  that  the  self-announced 
"  sanitary  engineer  "  will  find  employment  among  a  sympath- 
izing and  susceptible  public.  Sanitary  engineering  in  its 
higher  and  proper  sense  is  not  a  "newly-invented  profession" 
which  "  proposes  to  its  confiding.patrons  to  guard  and  protect 
them  against  their  insidious  enemy — the  plumber."  There 
are  sanitary  engineers — they  may  be  few — who  deserve  the 
highest  praise  and  the  greatest  thanks  of  the  plumber  for 
having  aided  very  materially  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science,  and  thus  helping  the  plumber  in  his  trade. 
Inspectors  of  health  departments,  who  are  given  authority  to 
ferret  out  defects  in  plumbing  and  drain-laying,  may  not  be 
scientifically,  nor  even  practically,  accurate  in  their  investiga- 
tions ;  but  they  have  done  a  good  work,  both  for  the  public 
and  the  plumber,  and  they  do  not  deserve  wholesale  and 
unrestricted  condemnation.  There  may  be  more  or  less 
truth  in  the  statement  made  in  the  address  adopted  at  the 
convention  that  "  boards  of  health  lend  their  aid,  too,  by 
publicly  setting  the  seal  of  their  disapproval  on  practical  skill 
and  experience,  and  their  unqualified  endorsement  of  book- 
taught  experts  and  newspaper  scientists,"  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  wholly  practical  man  is  no  more  entitled 
to  confidence  than  the  wholly  theoretical,  in  a  matter  of  such 
wide  application  ;  while  the  latter  lacks  positiveness,  the 
former  has  not  the  breadth  which  enables  him  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  all  cases.  If  board  of  health  inspectors  have 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  work  of  plumbers,  and  made  some 
mistakes,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  correcting  many,  and  paved  the  way  to  more  pleasant 
and  profitable  relations  between  public  and  plumber.  The 
radical  views  expressed  in  the  address  were  intended  rather  as 
texts  for  discussion  in  the  convention  than  to  be  sent  out  as 
opinions,  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  and  successful  con- 
vention they  were  adopted  in  full. 


Prof,  de  Chaumont,  F.  R.  S.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
economy  in  sanitation,  said  that  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
influence  of  density  of  population  on  health  was  very  consid- 
erable by  comparing  the  two  greatest  cities  in  Europe — Lon- 
don and  Paris.  In  Paris,  every  individual  had  an  area  of 
about  forty  square  metres,  but  in  London  there  were  eighty, 
and  the  result  was  clearly  shown,  not  only  in  the  lower  death- 
rate  in  a  larger  population,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the 
diseases.     In  London,  there  were  some  diseases  which  were 


more  severe  than  on  the  Continent, — scarlet  fever,  for  in- 
stance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria 
were  much  more  common  and  fatal  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Continent  than  they  were  in  England.  He  recently  had  a 
visit  from  a  friend  who  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  sani- 
tary world  in  Paris,  and  what  most  struck  him  was  the  vast 
difference  between  the  condition  of  things  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  London,  he  said,  the  streets  were  filthy,  and  the 
sewers  abominable,  but  the  houses  were  the  perfection  of 
cleanliness  ;  whereas,  in  Paris,  one  might  give  a  dinner-party 
in  the  sewers,  and  the  streets  were  perfectly  clean,  but  the 
houses  were  abominably  filthy.  In  Paris,  all  the  filth  was 
kept  in  or  under  the  houses,  while  in  London  it  was  all  sent 
away  ;  the  result  was  shown  in  the  differences  in  the  health 
of  the  two  cities,  especially,  in  such  a  disease  as  diphtheria, 
which  was  described  by  French  sanitarians  as  the  scourge  of 
the  country  ;  while  in  London  it  took  a  comparatively  low 
position  in  the  class  of  zymotic  diseases. 


With  his  characteristic  activity  Commissioner  of  Health 
DeWolf,  of  this  city,  is  taking  precautionary  measures  against 
a  cholera  visitation.  The  sanitary  inspectors  have  been 
enjoined  to  look  carefully  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and 
alleys,  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  promptness  in  having  refuse 
removed.  The  Commissioner  does  not  believe  that  cholera 
will  reach  this  country  this  season,  as  the  English  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  protecting  themselves  to  fight  vigorously 
against  its  approach  to  their  shores  ;  the  delay  thus  occas- 
ioned will  probably  hold  it  back  so  late  that  it  will  not  reach 
us  until  frost  comes.  As  no  one  can  say  positively  what  will 
happen,  it  is  deemed  best  to  be  prepared.  If  the  cholera,  as 
well  as  any  other  epidemic,  can  be  warded  off  another  year, 
Dr.  DeWolf  feels  that  the-  city  will  be  better  prepared  for  it. 
New  sewers  are  being  constructed  continually  ;  the  streets 
become  more  and  more  permanently  paved  and  thus  more 
easily  kept  clean  ;  old  and  poorly-drained  houses  give  way 
to  those  which  are  constructed  and  occupied  with  some 
reference  to  sanitary  principles,  and  people  of  all  classes  are 
becoming  better  instructed  from  year  to  year  in  personal  and 
domestic  sanitation.  The  New  York  Medical  Journal,  in 
discussing  this  matter,  thinks  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look 
upon  the  danger  as  real,  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
ward  it  off,  although  it  believes,  as  Commissioner  DeWolf 
does,  that  "  the  probability  that  the  disease  will  gain  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  United  States  this  summer  is  exceedingly 
small." 


The  Swiss  are  beginning  to  provide  bath  accommodations 
in  private  houses  of  the  higher  classes.  The  baths  are 
mainly  of  zinc,  and  the  apparatus  for  warming  the  water,  an 
adaptation  of  the  ordinary  room  stove  of  the  country.  In 
this  case  the  stove  is  made  of  tube  iron,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  tube  being  folded  up  with  all  the  every  day  contrivances 
of  a  continental  cooking  stove,  while  the  upper  part  is  con- 
verted into  a  boiler  from  which,  by  means  of  a  tap,  the  hot 
water  is  easily  run  off  into  the  bath.  Neither  bath  nor  stove 
being  a  fixture,  the  readiness  and  economy  with  which  a 
good  bath  can  be  secured  at  any  time  in  any  private  house 
is  self-evident.  Less  heed  is  said  to  be  taken  of  ventilation 
and  sewerage  in  Switzerland  than  the  growing  difficulties  of 
the  situation  demand. 
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CHICAGO      SEWERAGE  — MODIFICATIONS     AND 

EFFECTS.— VII. 

The  original  plans,  as  outlined  in  previous  numbers  of 
The  Sanitary  News,  were  not  strictly  carried  out.  The 
sewerage  commissioners,  in  their  haif-yearly  report,  made  on 
June  30,  i860,  thought  that  it  was  "expedient  to  delay,  for 
the  present,  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  the  lake  to 
the  South  Branch,"  and  it  has  not  yet  been  built.  The  esti- 
mate for  that  work,  with  the  necessary  wheel  and  engine,  for 
pumping,  was  $60,000.  This  expenditure,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  rendered  in  a  large  degree  useless,  so  soon  as  the 
deep  cut  in  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  was  then 
contemplated,  should  be  made.  It  was  thought  that  if  the 
condition  of  the  river  seemed  to  demand  some  extra  means 
of  purification,  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Canal  Company  to  pump  from  the  river  so  much  as  might  be 
necessary  to  change  the  water.  Should  the  deep  cut  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  original  plan.  The  board  said  that  no  sub- 
ject seemed  to  them  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  city,  and  they  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  brought  before  the  next  legislature.  Mr.  Ches- 
brough  had  been  directed  to  make  some  investigations  with 
reference  to  the  practicability  of  lowering  the  canal  so  that  it 
could  be  fed  by  the  river  without  the  aid  of  pumping-works. 
Two  projects  were  then  talked  of, — one  to  give  the  canal  a 
channel  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  and  the  other 
with  a  channel  of  the  same  width,  but  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  The  probable  cost  of  the  former  was  estimated  to  be 
$10,000,000,  and  the  latter  $20,000,000.  Mr.  Chesbrough 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  economy  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Canal  Company  be  hired  to  keep  their  pump- 
ing-works in  operation  during  about  ninety  days  a  year.  Thus, 
in  connection  with  what  the  Canal  Company  would  have 
to  do,  for  their  own  benefit,  pumping  operations  might  be 
carried  on  during  three-fourths  of  the  time.  It  was  considered 
that  it  was  only  from  May  istto  November  1st  that  serious 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the  effect  of  the  sewage  in 
the  river.  Sometimes,  in  the  coldest  weather  of  winter,  the 
water  of  the  river,  when  covered  with  ice  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickness,  became  offensive  to  the  smell;  at  least,  offensive 
gases  were  generated  somewhere,  and  they  made  themselves 
very  sensibly  felt  wherever  they  found  openings  in  the  ice. 
No  detriment  to  the  public  health,  however,  was  found  at 
such  times,  it  was  claimed. 

What  was  considered  another  and  very  important  reason 
why  it  would  be  best  to  postpone  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  works  was  the  "  desirableness  of  waiting  some  five 
or  six  years  to  learn  the  result  of  the  gigantic  works,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chesbrough's  report,  "now  constructing  in 
London  for  intercepting,  pumping  up,  deodorizing  and,  if 
possible,  utilizing  the  sewage  of  that  great  metropolis.  No 
one  can  glance  at  the  different  plans  proposed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  boards  intrusted  with  this  subject,  and  the 
discussions  respecting  them,  without  feeling  that  the  vitally 
important  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  sew- 
age matter  of  large  cities,  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
settled  yet.  Hitherto,  the  only  improvements  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  the  removal  of  sewage  from  where  it  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  many  to  where  it  would  be  offensive  to  the 


few.  Small  towns  only  have  been  able  to  utilize  it  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  without  loss.  Many  intelligent  persons  are 
now  looking  in  the  very  opposite  direction  from  that  which 
has  been  taken  in  London,  that  is,  to  correcting  the  evil 
at  the  fountain  head  by  the  construction  of  impermeable  re- 
ceptacles at  the  houses,  and  the  use  of  such  deodorizing  sub- 
stances as  would  not  destroy  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
matter  to  be  removed." 

It  is  not  plain  what  Mr.  Chesbrough  had  in  mind  in  this 
connection,  and  so  far  as  known,  no  practical  attempt  has 
been  made  to  carry  out  his  suggestion.  To  withhold  the  solid 
portions  of  sewage  at  or  near  the  house,  through  the  at- 
tempted aid  of  some  deodorizer,  would  mean  the  use  of  a 
cesspool,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  an  abominable 
nuisance  and  a  death-trap.  Mr.  Chesbrough  was  plainly  in 
favor  of  converting  the  organic  elements  of  the  city's  sewage  of 
into  fertilizing  material,  not  so  much  because  of  any  supposed 
profit  to  be  derived  in  so-doing  as  to  deprive  the  sewage  of 
offensive  and  dangerous  properties.  He  quotes  at  consider- 
able length  from  English  reports  on  the  effect  of  London 
sewage  on  the  Thames,  giving  the  conflicting  views  of  both 
those  who  saw  an  offense  in  the  contamination  of  the  river, 
and  those  who  did  not,  and  intimates  in  his  conclusions  that 
the  time  will  come  when  Chicago  will  have  to  do  something 
else  with  the  contents  of  its  sewers  than  turn  them  into  the 
river. 

Five  years  after  the  construction  of  the  sewers  was  com- 
menced, or,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  53^  miles  of  sewers  had 
been  built,  which,  with  the  catch-basins  and  man-holes,  cost 
$686,277.30.  This  included  items  which  were  not  figured  on 
in  the  original  estimate,  to  the  amount  of  $82,213.40.  The 
average  cost  of  sewers  in  1856  and  i860  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement: 

6-foot    sewer,     per    lineal    foot,     in  1856,  $5.76;  in  i860,     $2.88 

5-  ' "          "        "  5-39;  "  2.44 

4-  "          "          "       "  5-75;  "  "  2.20 

3-  ' "  3.19;  "  "  i-45 

2-  "           "           "         "           "          "         "  1.66;  "  92 

1-  "  "  "        "  "  "        "  1.20;     "         "  70 

These  differences  in  cost  were  owing  to  lower  prices  of 
labor  and  material;  to  greater  competition  among  contract- 
ors, and  to  greater  experience  among  the  contractors  and 
workmen.  The  cleansing  of  the  sewers  had  cost  up  to  Jan. 
1,  1861,  $7,735.78.  It  was  estimated  that  $5,000  a  year 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  for  the  future.  It  was 
the  custom  to  examine,  and,  if  needed,  to  cleanse,  every 
sewer  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  were  found  to  require  it 
twice  or  three  times  a  year.  The  very  slight  inclination  of 
the  sewers  led  to  unusual  precaution  in  their  construction; 
the  result  was  that  up  to  the  date  already  named  it  had  not 
been  necessary  to  break  open  any  sewers  to  remove  substances 
that  had  found  their  way  into  the  sewers  and  caused  obstruc- 
tion, except  in  two  instances.  One  of  these  sewers  had  not 
been  accepted  from  the  contractors  on  account  of  known  de- 
fects in  the  work;  and  the  other  had  a  defect  not  discovered 
until  after  the  work  had  been  accepted.  In  both  cases  the 
sewers  were  filled  with  quicksand  which  found  its  way 
through  the  defective  work.  An  important  modification  of 
the  original  plan  consisted  in  omitting  the  arrangement  for 
flushing  the  sewers.  It  was  found  that  the  interest  alone  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  that  arrangement  would  be  more  than 
the  existing  expense  of  cleansing  the  sewers. 
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ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    IN    HOUSES. 

The  methods  of  electric  lighting  on  exhibition  at  the 
late  Exposition  of  Railway  Appliances  in  this  city  attracted 
quite  as  much  attention  as  anything  else,  and  especially  their 
application  to  lighting  in  houses.  Several  companies  had 
their  appliances  on  exhibition  and  in  actual  operation,  and 
the  competition  was  spirited.  The  display  at  night  was  very 
brilliant.  It  was  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  electric  light 
was  superior  to  any  yet  used,  both  in  the 
capacity  and  quality  of  the  light  produced, 
as  well  as  in  the  safety  and  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  handled.  This  was  found  to  be 
especially  true  of  the  incandescent  lights 
for  use  in  the  house.  The  only  medal 
awarded  was  given  to  the  United  States 
Electric  Lighting  Company ;  but  this  was 
for  the  transmission  of  power.  Expert  tests 
relating  to  the  light  itself  will  be  made  in 
New  York.  A  description  of  the  system 
which  this  company  uses  will  furnish  the 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  production 
and  application  of  the  light. 

This  company  uses  the  Weston  dynamo- 
electric  machine  for  producing  the  current, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
In  a  general  way  this  machine  is  like  others 
of  its  kind — an  armature  being  made  to  re- 
volve at  a  high  speed  between  the  poles  of 
permanent  magnets,  and  the  current  is  con- 
veyed away  by  wires  to  the  lights  in  use. 
There  are  some  special  features  in  which  the 
superiority  of  this  machine  is  said  to  consist. 
The  armature  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thin 
discs  of  iron  secured  upon  the  armature 
shaft,  but  separated  slightly  from  each  other. 
The  spaces  between  the  discs  serve  to  break 
up  the  continuity  of  the  core,  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  induced  currents,  so  trouble- 
some in  all  electrical  appliances.  These 
spaces  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  pro- 
viding a  means  for  ventilation.  By  this  ar- 
rangement—  the  discs  having  continuous 
holes  through  them — the  armature  is  made 
to  act  as  a  centrifugal  blower.  This  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  through  the  core  and 
about  the  coils  dissipates  the  heat  which  is 
generated  in  them.  This  heat  in  other  ma- 
chines, with  a  solid  armature  core,  was  found 
to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  their  use. 

When  the  discs  are  all  in  position,  coils 
of  wire  are  wound  over  them  longitudinally 
and  connected  with  the  commutator — the 
enlarged  end  of  the  shaft  just  inside  the 
bearing, — as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  current 
is  taken  from  the  commutator  by  metal 
brushes  which  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  wires.  Another  feature  of  this  ma- 
chine is  that  the  sections  in  the  commutator 
have  been  increased  in  number  from  eight  to 
forty-eight,  and  even  one  hundred  and  forty. 


This  is  to  reduce  the  spark  and  to  prevent  any  tendency  of 
the  current  to  discharge  across  from  one  brush  to  the  other. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  winding  of  the  coils, 
and  many  interesting  and  ingenious  features  are  presented 
which  cannot  be  described  here.  The  frame  of  the  machine 
is  extremely  rigid,  and  the  mechanical  work  so  accurate  that 
the  armature  is  made  to  revolve  very  close  to  the  pole-pieces 
of  the  field.  The  cores  and  pole-pieces  of  the  field  mag- 
nets are  made  very  heavy  so  as  to  maintain  an  extremely  in- 
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tense  field  with  comparatively  little  expenditure  of  current 
energy.  The  pole  projections,  on  the  armature,  bring  a  part 
of  the  magnetic  material  of  the  core  almost  directly  into 
contact  with  the  pole-pieces,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  directly  upon  the  armature.  These  fea- 
tures of  construction  tend  to  produce  the  requisite  electro- 
motive force  with  very 
low  internal  resistance 
and  low  speed.  The 
ratio  between  the  re- 
sistance of  the  arma- 
ture and  the  normal 
resistance  of  the 
working  circuit  in 
these  machines  is 
about  one  to  forty,  in- 
dicating a  very  small 
loss  of  only  2*4  per 
cent,  of  the  current 
energy  in  the  arma- 
ture. The  twenty-one 
light  machine  runs  at 
nine  hundred  turns 
per  minute,  and  gives 
a  current  o  f  about 
eighteen  webers,  hav- 
ing a  resistance  of  thirty  ohms,  together.  The  power  re- 
quired is  about  fourteen  horse  power. 

In  the  incandescent  machine  the  electro-motive  force  is 
constant  and  practically  independent  of  the  quantity  of  the 
current.  Ninety -nine  out  of  a  hundred  lamps  in  a  circuit 
may  be  switched  out  instantly  without  perceptibly  affecting 
the  brilliancy  of  the  remaining  light.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  incandescent  system. 

The  current  produced,  it  may  be  conducted  to  any  point 
where  wires  can  be  run,  and  with  perfect  safety.  The  arc 
light  is  used  for  illuminating  large  spaces,  and  the  incandes- 
cent as  a  substitute  for  the  gas  jet  and  oil  lamp.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  the  light  produced  by  a  current  passing  be- 
tween two  carbon  points,  and  the  latter,  of  the  incandescence 
of  a  filament  of  carbon  enclosed  in  a  small  globe  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted.    The  Maxim  lamp  is  the  one  used   by  the  United 


Fig.   2. — Maxim   Incandescent  Lamp 


Fig.  3. — Holder  for  Incandescent  lamp  with  Switch. 


States  Company.  An  illustration  of  one  of  sixteen-candle 
power  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  All  incandescent  lamps  now  in 
use  are  alike  in  their  general  features,  differing  principally 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  carbon  and  its  shape. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  carbon  used  in  the  Maxim  lamp 
diffuses  the  light  so  that  the  lamp  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bulb  of  light,  a 
short  distance  from 
it,  rather  than  pre- 
senting the  distinct 
outlines  of  the  car- 
bon, which  in  some 
lamps  are  very  try- 
ing to  the  eyes.  The 
Maxim  carbon  is 
made  of  paper,  car- 
bonized in  a  pecu- 
culiar  way,  and  af- 
terward heated  to 
a  high  temperature 
in  a  hydro-carbon 
vapor,  or  gas.  A 
stream  of  gas,  or 
vapor,  rich  in  car- 
bon, is  passed 
through  and  over 
the  filaments,  after 
they  have  been  cut 
from  the  paper  and 
carbonized.  Car- 
bon from  the  gas  is 
deposited  in  the 
pores  and  intersti- 
ces of  the  material, 
very  much  as  the 
deposit  of  carbon 
takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  gas  re- 
torts. The  conductor  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  by 
passing  a  current  through  it  in  a  highly-rarefied  atmosphere 
of  hydro-carbon  gas,  in  order  still  further  to  improve  its 
structure  and  raise  its  resistance  to  a  high  and  uniform 
standard.  Mr.  Edison  has  substituted  bamboo  for  paper,  it 
having  a  comparatively  dense  structure,  with  all  the 
fibres  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  Mr.  Swan 
has  adopted  a  parchmentized  thread,  in  which  the 
fibres  are  more  or  less  matted  together.  They  for- 
merly used  paper,  but  gave  it  up  because  carbonized 
paper  made  in  the  ordinary  way  was  extremely  frag- 
ile ;  the  structure  of  the  carbon  obtained  was  too 
porous  and  uneven  for  durability,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  uniformity  of  resistance. 
Mr.  Maxim  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties, and  has  now  produced  a  carbon  which  burns 
an  average  of  two  thousand  hours.  Lamps  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  lasted  from  three  to  four  thous- 
and hours.  One  of  these  lamps,  constructed  to  give 
a  light  of  twenty-five  candles,  was  run  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Paris  Exposition  at  an  illuminating  power 
of  eleven  hundred  candles.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company's  ferry  boats,  at  New  York,  are  lighted 


Fig.  4. — Lamp  Complete. 
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with  Maxim  lamps.  When  they  had  been  burning  on  one 
of  these  2,600  hours,  twenty-one  out  of  the  fifty-six  orig- 
inal lamps  were  in  good  condition. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  holder  for  an  incandescent  lamp,  the 
part  at  the  left  showing  a  sectional  view,  indicating  how  the 
electrical  connection  is  made  and  the  switch  operated.  An 
easy  turn  of  the  handle  of  the  switch  instantly  extinguishes 
the  light,  or  turns  it  on.  The  holder  can  be  readily  attached 
to  the  ordinary  gas  burner,  or  brackets  made  specially  for  its 

use  may  be  even  more 
conveniently  arranged 
and  used  than  those  for 
gas. 

Fig.  4  shows  the 
lamp  and  holder  com- 
plete, and  Figs.  5  and 
6  show  a  swinging  joint 
for  brackets,  and  the 
attachments  of  the 
wires.  In  Fig.  7  there 
are  shown  different 
kinds  of  fixtures  for 
the  incandescent  lamp, 
illustrating  very  clearly 
the  easy  adaptability  of 
the  light  to  all  circum- 
stances. It  may  also 
be  used,  as  is  plain,  in 
a  standing  lamp  for  the  table.  It  may  be  kept  under  water, 
the  heat  of  the  lamp  being  so  slight  that  there  is  little  liabil- 
ity to  breakage.  The  lamp  may  be  held  in  the  hand  without 
discomfort.  When  the  globes  are  made  of  colored  glass, 
and  properly  arranged  in  a  chandelier,  as  they  were  in  one 
instance  in  the  late  Chicago  Exposition,  the  effect  may  be 
made  very  pleasing.  The  holders  are  so  constructed  that 
removing  or  replacing  a  lamp  is  as  simple  an  operation   as 


Fig.  5.  Swinging  Joint  for  Bracket. 


Fig.  6. 


placing  a  chimney  on 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp. 
A  device  for  pre- 
venting danger  from 
an  over-charged  wire 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  in 
the  so-called  "safety- 
strip  box."  If  from 
any  accident  one  of 
the  branch  wires 
should  happen  to  be 
short-circuited,  an  ab- 
normal amount  of 
current  would  be  di- 
verted to  it  from  the 
main  circuit,  and  this 
might  be  sufficient  to 
heat  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  or  even  to 
fuse,  the  branch  wire.  In  the  safety  device  here  illustrated 
the  current  has  to  pass  through  a  strip  of  easily-fusible  alloy, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  renewed.  The  alloy  used  is  a 
compound  of  tin,  lead,  cadmium  and  bismuth,  and  fuses  at 

155  degs.  Fahrenheit.  The  strip 
is  made  of  sufficient  size  to 
convey  the  normal  current 
without  heating  it  to  its  fusing 
point;  but  if  there  should  be 
any  abnormal  flow  of  current 
the  alloy  section  of  the  branch 
would,  of  course,  melt  before 
the  copper  wire  became  danger- 
ously heated.  As  the  fusing 
point  of  the  alloy  is  below  the  point  of  ignition  of  any  com- 
bustible, the  drops  of  melted  metal  can  do  no  harm  in  case 
the  safety  device  is  called  into  operation.     When  this  strip 


Sectional  View  of  Swinging 
Joint. 


Fig.  8. — Safety-Strip  Box. 


Fig.  7. — Brackets  Showing  Use  of  Fittings. 
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burns  out  the  current  is  at  once  broken,  the  lamps  arc  ex- 
tinguished, and  all  danger  removed.  The  strip  can  he  very 
readily  replaced. 

SANITARY   DWELLINGS  FOR  THE   POOR. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  economy  in  sanitation,  (/apt.  Douglas 
Galton,  C.  I!.,  I).  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  London,  strongly  urges  the  con- 
struction of  high  buildings  for  the  poor,  and  that  municipalities  be  given 
authority  to  obliterate  unsanitary  buildings.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  London  during  the  past  forty  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  artisan  and  laboring  classes.  The 
improvement,  begun  as  a  charity,  has  been  proceeded  with  on  a  com- 
mercial  basis.  The  old  houses  were  built  close  together,  often  back  to 
back.  When  let  in  tenements,  the  rooms  opened  out  of  a  common  inter- 
nal staircase.  The  access  was  often  from  narrow  courts,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  circulation  of  air,  and  without  proper  convenience  for  the 
reception  or  removal  of  refuse  ;  consequently,  the  stagnant  air  was  loaded 
with  impurities.  The  new  dwelling  accommodates  its  inhabitants  in 
stories  one  above  the  other  ;  the  tenements  are  self-contained,  like  so 
many  separate  cottages,  entered  from  a  stair-case  open  to  the  air  ;  and, 
while  these  dwellings  place  as  large  a  populution  as  the  old  dwellings  did 
on  the  same  area,  they  allow  space  between  the  houses.  The  access  to 
these  dwellings  is  through  wide  yards  or  squares,  where  no  refuse  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  or  accumulate  ;  and  thus  there  is  circulation  of  air  all 
round  them,  and  the  air  in  circulation  is  not  polluted  with  refuse.  No 
one  can  walk  through  some  of  the  narrow,  thickly-peopled  streets  of  the 
Strand  (Capt.  Galton's  words),  where  the  mean  density  of  the  population 
is  from  iqo  to  200  per  acre,  without  feeling  how  much  more  healthy  the 
streets  would  feel,  and  how  much  more  circulation  of  air  there  would  be, 
if  the  population  was  located  in  lofty  buildings  of  the  type  of  the  im- 
proved dwellings. 

In  forty  years  there  have  been  provided  in  London  only  between  11,- 
000  and  12,000  of  the  improved  dwellings,  capable  of  accommodating 
only  55,000  to  60,000  persons.  But,  in  dense  populations,  it  is  not  only 
as  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  that  the  taking  of  unsanitary 
houses,  and  the  substitution  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  artisan 
classes  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  can  be  considered  ;  there  is  the 
more  important  question  of  the  removal  of  foci  of  disease  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  community,  and,  after  that,  the  money  value  to  the  communi- 
ty of  the  resulting  improved  health.  In  Glasgow,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties are  given  the  power  to  condemn  and  pull  down  unsanitary  houses, 
and,  having  purchased  the  ground,  to  let  or  sell  it  for  the  building  of  im- 
proved dwellings  on  the  site  so  cleared. 

Again,  in  the  words  of  Capt.  Galton  :  "  We  insist  upon  educating 
the  children  of  the  people,  and  we  place  the  children,  during  their  school 
hours,  in  airy,  spacious  rooms.  But  follow  those  children,  who  live  in 
the  more  densely  crowded  parts  of  this  city,  to  their  houses  in  confined 
courts,  without  circulation  of  air  ;  their  play-ground  in  the  court  or  street 
— often  in  the  midst  of  refuse — and  learning,  from  the  example  of  the 
parents,  that  the  only  comfortable  place  is  the  gin-palace  and  the  music- 
hall.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  content  ourselves  with  giving  education  to 
this  population  ;  the  education  will  be  dangerous  rather  than  beneficial  if 
we  allow  the  wretched  dwellings  which  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  this 
vast  metropolis  to  continue  to  exist.  We  have  abolished  the  cess-pools, 
which  bred  fever  and  intensified  the  plague  of  cholera  ;  we  must  now 
abolish  the  wretched  dwellings,  which  are  moral  cess-pools,  and  which 
intensify  moral  disease  by  fostering  crime  and  discontent." 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOR    THE    PLUMBING    OF    A    CHICAGO 

HOUSE. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  an  expensive  house — and  a  model  one 
too,  in  a  sanitary  sense — were  filed  at  the  Health  Department  last  week, 
by  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Root,  architects.  The  building  is  for  Mr. 
William  R.  Linn,  and  will  be  located  on  Michigan  avenue,  near  Twenty- 
eighth  street.     The  specifications  for  the  plumbing  are  as  follows: 

Bowls. — Each  bowl  in  the  house  will  be  16-inch  English  decorated 
China,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $8  apiece.  Set  each  in  a  slab  of  blue- 
veined  Italian  marble,  \%  inches  thick,  moulded  and  counter-sunk,  with 
backs  16  inches  high,  neatly  moulded  of  the  same  marble,  J/&  of  an  inch 
thick  and   set  up   with  rose-headed,  silver-mounted  screws,  where   the 


backs  come  against  any  wainscoting.  Furnish  each  basin  with  ij^-inch 
lead  waste  and  overflow,  with  very  deep  running  trap,  having  a  brass- 
screwed  bottom  and  ventilated  from  the  crown  of  the  trap.  All  traps 
arc  to  be  set  up  as  close  to  the  basins  as  possible,  to  bring  the  water-line 
just  below  the  basin.  The  overflows  are  also  to  be  ventilated.  Furnish 
each  basin  with  a  silver-mounted  Foley-barrel  waste  ventilated.  Furnish 
two  ^-inch  low-down  brass  Y  cocks,  silver-mounted. 

Baths. — Each  bath  will  be  not  less  than  2^x4^  feet  inside  meas- 
ure,— the  bath  in  the  north  dressing-room  five  feet  long.  Furnish  and 
set  complete  of  royal  porcelain.  Each  one  will  have  the  best  silver- 
mounted  No.  4  Foley  waste,  silver-mounted  and  ventilated  2-inch  lead 
wastes  and  overflow,  with  a  deep  running  trap,  ventilated  at  the  crown. 

Water-Closets.— The  water-closets  shall  be  the  Tidal  Wave,  of 
porcelain,  furnished  and  set  complete,  with  the  latest  improved  tank,  fa- 
inch  strong  supply  to  tank,  and  1^-inch  supply  from  the  tanks  to  the 
closet,  with  neat,  silver-mounted  chains  and  black  wood  handles.  The 
soil-pipe  will  be  4-inch  cast-iron,  with  asphaltum  wash  inside  and  out, 
socket  joints,  lead  moulded  and  run  in  and  tamped,  and  run  in  a  second 
time  and  retamped  to  make  the  same  perfect.  These  soil-pipes  must  be 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  water  before  the  job  is  left,  and  must  hold 
the  same  without  leaking,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent.  Ven- 
tilate the  overflows  of  the  water-closet  and  the  traps;  also  ventilate  be- 
neath the  seat  with  a  4-inch  tin  pipe,  running  up  into  the  attic  above  the 
third  story,  where  they  may  be  connected  together  and  run  out  at  the 
roof  and  have  a  ventilator  of  6-inch  diameter.  Connect  the  drying-room 
and  vault  vents  left  by  the  mason  in  the  attic  with  the  same  pipes, 
as  above.  The  urinal  in  the  basement  will  be  Bedfordshire  lip,  with 
Zane  silver-mounted  urinal  cock,  set  complete,  deep  running  trap  with 
brass  thimbles,  sides  and  backs  blue-veined  Italian  marble,  five  inches 
high,  with  moulded  edges,  3^-inch  strong  lead  supply  and  i^-inch 
waste. 

Boilers. — In  the  laundry  furnish  one  30-gallon  galvanized  iron 
boiler,  set  complete  with  all  connections.  Furnish  one  50-gallon  iron 
boiler,  set  complete  with  all  connections  in  the  kitchen. 

Sinks. — The  butler's  sink  will  have  i8x24-inch  round  bottom  of 
heavy  copper,  with  2-inch  lead  waste  and  overflow,  with  heavy,  deep 
running  trap,  with  brass  bottom  to  be  removed,  the  trap  set  up  as  close 
to  the  sinks  as  possible  and  ventilated  at  the  crown.  Furnish  basin  with 
two  silver-mounted  Fuller  fountain  cocks,  chains  and  plugs.  The 
kitchen  sink  will  be  of  solid  porcelain,  furnished  and  set  complete,  not 
less  than  2  feet  by  42  inches  in  size.  F'urnish  a  3-inch  lead  waste 
and  overflow,  with  very  heavy  running  trap,  ventilated  and  otherwise 
as  in  the  butler's  sink.  There  will  be  a  copper  back  of  16-ounce 
copper  running  back  of  the  kitchen  sink  at  least  two  feet  on  the  wains- 
coting and  covering  the  drip  of  the  sink.  F"urnish  two  ^.jnch  brass 
Fuller  cocks,  the  fount  of  the  dining-room  to  have  l|^-inch  lead  waste 
running  trap. 

Laundry-Tubs. — The  laundry-tubs  will  be  of  solid  porcelain,  each 
to  have  two  |^-inch  brass  Fuller  cocks,  one  a  hose  bibb,  ^f-inch  lead 
waste  and  overflow,  with  very  deep  running  trap  and  screwed  bottom, 
ventilated  as  above,  and  brass  chains  and  rubber  p'ags.  Both  the  laun- 
dry-tubs to  the  kitchen  will  have  galvanized  iron  standards. 

Slop-Sink. — The  slop-sink  upstairs  will  be  deep  galvanized  iron, 
16x24  inches;  otherwise,  the  same  specification  as  for  the  kitchen  sink, 
with  the  addition  of  chains  and  plug. 

Foot-Bath. — There  will  be  a  hip-bath  in  the  second  story  bath- 
room, lined  with  16-ounce  copper,  the  water  to  rise  from  the  bottom 
and  to  have  Fuller  combination  cock  at  the  side  and  chain  and  plug; 
same  waste,  overflow  and  ventilation  as  for  the  bath. 

Street-Washers. — There  will  be  two  one-inch  street-washers,  fur- 
nished and  set  complete  in  iron  pipe,  with  iron  cover  for  same,  through 
which  the  pipe  and  the  cock  for  the  stop  and  waste  of  the  same  will  come 
through — one  in  the  front  and  another  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Ice-Room. — Contractor  must  furnish  a  two-inch  lead  waste  with  a 
Bower  trap,  placed  on  the  outside  where  it  can  be  seen.  This  trap  will 
be  ventilated. 

Supply. — Bring  the  supply  from  the  street  with  ij^-inch  strong 
lead  pipe.  Arrange  for  a  meter  and  furnish  the  meter,  the  meter  to  be 
placed  on  the  grass  plat  outside,  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  walks  or 
carriage  drive.  *  *  *  Run  the  ij^-inch  pipe  up  to  the  kitchen  sink. 
Take  off  the  following  branches :  ^-inch  strong  lead  supply  for  the 
front  wash-basin;  1  -inch  strong  ^ead  supply  for  the  boiler  and  ^f-inch 
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strong  lead  for  the  laundry-tubs.  From  the  boiler  in  the  laundry  run 
to  the  tubs  with  ;+-inch  strong  lead  pipes.  From  the  kitchen  take  off 
the  following-  branches:  1-inch  strong  lead  to  the  boiler;  3^-inch  strong 
lead  pipe  for  cold  water  at  the  sink,  and  from  the  boiler  ^-inch  strong 
lead  pipe  for  hot  water  for  the  sink.  To  the  toilet-room  carry  a  ^-inch 
strong  lead  pipe  for  cold  and  ^-inch  strong  lead  pipe  for  the  hot  bath, 
rising  from  the  kitchen  sink,  passing  along  the  ceiling  and  down  to  same. 
For  the  butler's  sink,  furnish  J^-inch  strong  lead  pipe  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  rising  up  to  the  kitchen  ceiling  and  down  to  the  butler's  sink. 
For  the  conservatory  off  the  dining-room  furnish  a  ^-inch  strong  lead 
pipe  for  cold  water  with  proper  stop-cock.  Rise  with  i-inch  strong  lead 
pipe  from  the  kitchen  sink  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and  pass  to  the 
plumbing  of  the  second  story;  also  i-inch  strong  lead  pipe  from  the 
kitchen  sink  to  pass  up  to  the  plumbing  in  the  third  story.  Take  off 
branches  for  wash-basins  Jl^-inch  strong  lead  pipe  ;  for  water-closets, 
^j-inch  strong  lead  pipe;  for  baths,  with  ^-inch  strong  lead  pipe;  for 
sink  in  second  story,  3^-inch  strong  lead  pipe  for  hot  and  cold  water; 
for  butler's  sink,  j^-inch  strong  lead  pipe;  for  the  hip-bath,  J^-inch 
strong  lead  pipe  for  hot  and  cold  water  and  for  the  shower-bath,  yi- 
inch  strong  lead  pipe.  All  these  must  be  carefully  worked  and  run,  and 
all  laid  so  that  they  will  drain  perfectly,  the  pipe  outside  to  be  not 
less  than  six  feet  under  ground,  all  to  be  screwed  in  position,  with  a 
steady,  even  fall  to  the  kitchen  sink. 

Stop  and  Waste-Cocks. — There  will  be  one  stop-cock  between 
the  house  and  the  street;  there  will  be  a  stop  cock  with  the  connection 
for  the  barn  stop  and  waste  at  each  street- washer;  one  wherever  the 
water  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  the  basement ;  one  to  shut  off  each  of 
the  basement  fixtures  at  the  laundry  where  hot  water  is  used ;  one 
for  each  supply  for  hot  and  cold  water  that  starts  from  the  kitchen  sink. 
This  will  be  placed  above  the  kitchen  sink.  All  these  stop  and  wastes 
must  have  strong  tags  to  show  where  the  water  is  stopped.  They  will 
be  silver-mounted,  with  black  letters  over  the  kitchen  sink,  and  with 
parchment  with  writing  upon  them  everywhere  else. 

Safes. — Safe  all  pipes  that  run  in  the  first,  second  or  third  story 
with  four  pounds  to  the  foot  lead,  carefully  lock-jointed  over  the  pipes 
so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  flow  of  water.  These  safes  must 
have  a  steady,  even  fall  to  the  basement.  Safe  underneath  the  fixtures 
with  the  same  thickness  of  lead  and  turn  up  over  the  rims  that  are  left 
by  the  carpenter  for  the  purpose.  Run  i^-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
from  these  safes  so  as  to  carry  the  water  finally  in  case  of  leak  into  the 
kitchen  sink  from  the  second  and  third  stories. 

Ventilation. — The  soil-pipes  are  to  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe  run- 
ning through  the  roof,  of  the  same  size  as  the  soil-pipe.  All  other  fix- 
tures are  to  have  their  traps  ventilated  with  2-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
rising  continuously  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  trap  They  may  be  united 
in  any  way  for  economy  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
system  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent.  The  overflows  are  to  be 
ventilated  for  the  baths,  hip-bath  and  wash-basins  with  a  1  ^-inch  tin 
pipe,  extra  heavy,  rising  continuously  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  over- 
flow and  passing  up  to  the  space  above  the  ceiling  of  the  third  floor, 
where  they  may  be  united  in  any  way  that  does  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent.  The 
pipes  will  increase  in  size  as  new  ones  are  added,  and  pass  through  the 
roof,  and  have  at  least  a  4-inch  cap  ventilator  The  ventilators  for  the 
traps  will  also  pass  through  the  roof  separately.  The  pipes  that  pass 
through  the  roof  must  be  carefully  flashed  with  tin,  painted  on  both  sides 
on  the  roof  to  prevent  leaking. 


AN  EXPERIENCE   WITH   "SEWER-GAS." 

Mr.  Mendelsohn  had  bought  a  house  on  Fifth  avenue,  between 
Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-second  street.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  in  the 
way  of  elegant  description.  The  establishment  was  in  the  highest  style 
of  modern  art.  The  Mendelsohns  were  aesthetic  and  more  than  aesthetic; 
they  were  sanitary.  Mondie  Mendelsohn, — short  for  Rosamond, — was 
fascinated  by  sewer-gas,  so  to  speak.  She  read  Waring,  Gerhard,  and 
the  latest  English  and  foreign  authorities.  She  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired the  dados,  friezes,  and  parquetries,  the  Spanish  leather  and  the 
Cathedral  glass,  but  to  her,  the  chief  glory  of  the  house  lay  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  plumbing  equipment.  Traps  !  There  were  traps  enough 
in  that  house  for  a  geological  stratum.     A  gallon  of  peppermint  oil  down 


the  soil-pipe  wouldn't  have  produced  the  slightest  impression  on  the 
delicate  perfume  that  characterized  Miss  Mondie's  drawing-rooms.  It 
was  her  proudest  boast  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  miasmatic  taint 
in  the  house.  One  bright  day  in  mid-winter,  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  coming 
in  from  the  fresh  January  air  declared  there  was  a  curious  odor  in  the 
hall. 

"  Whv,  papa  !  how  absurd.  You  know  there  can't  be  ;  the  plumb- 
ing is  just  perfect." 

"Can't  help  it,  something  smells  bad.  You  have  got  used  to  it  and 
don't  notice  it." 

Miss  Mondie  was  speechless  with  indignation,  and  no  wonder.  To 
be  told  that  we  have  got  used  to  a  bad  odor  and  don't  notice  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  exasperating  than  being  accused  of  moral  obliquity. 
"Try  it,  try  it,  my  dear.  Just  go  out  and  take  a  turn  of  half  an 
hour  in  the  avenue  and  if  you  don't  agree  with  me  when  you  come  in, 
you  shall  have  a  new  terra-cotta  plush  cloak." 

Filial  obedience,  anxiety  and  covetousness  prevailed  and  Mondie 
went  out.  She  came  back,  gave  one  prolonged  sniff  and  cried  out, 
"  Oh  !  papa,  forgive  me.  Something  awful  has  happened.  Send  for 
the  plumber." 

The  plumber  came  and  announced  "a  ieak  somewheres." 
"  Where,  oh  where?"  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  Ther' can't  nobody  tell?"  said  he,  "not  yet.  I'll  soon  find  it, 
tho'." 

"  Soon,"  to  the  plumber  in  winter,  to  the  paper-hanger  in  spring, 
and  to  some  other  people  all  the  year  around,  means  any  time  before  the 
day  of  judgment. 

The  plumber  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  with  the  bottle  of  pepper- 
mint and  worked  his  way  slowly  along  down.  He  had  a  man  standing 
ready  to  catch  him  when  he  fell  and  hand  him  a  wrench  or  a  screw- 
driver if  he  happened  to  want  one.  He  uncovered  the  bath-tubs,  dug 
open  the  wash-bowls  and  upset  the  water-closets,  but  never  a  leak  did 
he  find  except  such  as  he  made  in  his  investigations,  and  still  the  un- 
wholesome odor  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  penetrating  and  defiling 
the  hangings,  the  coverings  and  the  stuffings,  the  rugs,  portieres  and 
pillows,  and  still  the  plumber  "plodded  his  weary  way." 

"  What  are  you  doing  now?"  said  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  when  he  found  that  skillful  artisan  before  a  wash- 
stand  in  a  profoundly  devotional  attitude  while  his  energetic  helper  stood 
by  like  patience  on  a  monument  waiting  for  beer. 

"  I'm  a  Iookin'  for  the  leak."     He  was  a  New  Yorker  and  obliged 
to  say  "  Iookin'  "  instead  of  "looking." 
"  Haven't  you  found  it  yet  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  ;  not  quite;  but  I  shall  pretty  soon  because, 
you  see,  it's  growing  bigger'n  bigger  all  the  time." 

Evidently  it  was  growing  bigger.  The  atmosphere  in  the  house 
was  well  nigh  intolerable.  A  few  hours  later,  finding  the  plumber  seated 
on  the  coal  scuttle,  beating  time  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  the  faith- 
ful Achates  taking  a  dry  smoke,  Mr.  Mendelsohn  repeated  his  question, 
"  And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?" 

"  Wal,  I  an  a-thinkin',  just  a-thinkin'.  I'll  tell  you  what  'tis,"  said 
he,  with  the  solemn  air  of  an  expert,  "  if  this  thing  keeps  on  you'll  have 
all  the  sewrer-gas  in  New  York  inside  the  house  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours." 

Considering  the  nature  of  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Mendelsohn  reckoned 
them  cheap  at  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Flow  it  came  about  and  who  really  deserved  credit  for  the  discovery 
was  never  known.  Bridget  had  a  hand  in  it,  Mondie  had  a  hand  in  it, 
so  had  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  possibly  the  plumber,  and  this  w:as  the  leak 
they  found  :  In  the  cold  air  box  that  brought  fresh  air  to  the  heater,  and 
just  before  it  entered  the  vault  of  the  furnace,  gaunt  and  ghastly,  there 
lay  the  mortal  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  brave  and  mighty 
Tommy  cat,  surrounded  by  clotted  tufts  of  hair  that  showed  how  valiant- 
ly, he  had  fought  before  he  laid  down  his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  own 
fireside.  After  the  iron  grill  that  originally  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
air  box  and  which  was  rusted  away  had  been  restored,  it  was  pathetic  to 
see  the  aimless  wanderings  and  to  hear  the  mournful  wailings  of  the  be- 
reaved felines  who  were  shut  out  forever  from  their  pleasant  winter  quar- 
ters. But  no  one  had  compassion  on  them,  and  thenceforth  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Mendelsohn  mansion  was  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  air  of 
morning  when  the  apples  are  in  bloom  and  the  bubbling  bobolinks  bal- 
ance and  sing  above  the  bending  clover. —  The  Builder. 
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THE    HOUSE    INTERIOR. 

One  of  the  most  important  results,  both  from  an  artistic  and  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  of  the  present  interest  in  beautiful  and  suitable  house 
furnishing  is  the  growing  favor  with  which  the  open  grate  and  fireplace 
are  received.  The  idea  of  combining  comfort  with  utility  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  people  are  less  willing  to  get  their  heated  air  from 
a  hole  in  the  floor,  through  which  it  too  often  comes  dry  and  impure 
from  the  contaminations  of  an  unclean  cellar,  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  A  fireplace  usually  affords  the  best  means  of  ventilation  for 
the  ordinary  living  rooms,  and  if  its  heat  is  not  sufficient  for  our  severe 
northern  winters,  it  is  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  larger  heating  appli- 
ances, both  as  regards  healthfulness,  and  homelike  cheer.  In  almost  all 
the  new  houses  built  for  the  owner'  s  occupancy,  the  fireplace,  with  its 
decoration  of  tiles  or  metal-work,  is  as  indispensable  as  the  floors  or  the 
chimneys,  and  most  of  the  older  and  less  costly  buildings  are  provided 
with  grates  which,  if  less  artistic,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  uses  of 
health  and  cosy  comfort.  The  English  fashion  of  a  summer  decoration 
or  disguise  for  the  fireplace,  which  always  makes  the  removal  of  the 
grate  or  basket  necessary,  is  not  a  safe  or  sensible  one  to  follow  in  this 
variable  climate,  where  a  summer  like  the  present  is  largely  made  up  of 
damp  and  chilly  days.  The  most  practical  way  of  treating  the  fireplace 
is  to  let  it  alone,  having  the  wood  and  coal  ready  laid  so  that  a  blaze 
may  be  started  at  a  moment's  notice  to  dry  the  dampness  and  dispel  the 
malarial  influences  which  the  dog-days  often  bring.  No  matter  if  the 
mercury  rises  well  into  the  nineties,  a  little  fire  in  the  dull  muggy  morn- 
ings and  evenings  will  save  many  a  doctor's  bill,  and,  perhaps,  many  a 
life.  A  lady  who  remained  in  one  of  the  southern  cities  during  a  severe 
cholera  season  says  she  never  failed  to  have  a  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth 
in  the  sitting  room  every  morning  and  night,  and  her  family  of  children 
escaped  without  a  touch  of  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  so  many 
homes.  If  the  grate  is  so  unsightly  an  object  that  it  must  be  covered, 
there  are  better  means  at  hand  than  the  grasses  and  plants,  or  the  cas- 
cades of  silver  or  waxed  paper  which  have  been  in  favor  in  the  past.  A 
picture  placed  just  inside  the  fender,  which  can  be  easily  removed, 
when  a  fire  is  needed,  or  a  bright  Japanese  umbrella  opened  and  used 
as  a  screen,  are  simple  and  available.  A  small  screen  is  also  an  excel- 
lent means  of  concealment,  and  can  be  readily  moved.  A  Japanese 
panel  of  silk,  with  a  bright  floral  decoration  set  in  a  bamboo  frame,  is 
light  and  pretty,  and  a  square  of  cretonne  in  the  delicate  colorings  of  a 
Watteau  design  is  excellent  in  a  frame  of  ebonized  wood.  More  elabor- 
ate and  costly  screens  show  designs  in  needlework  on  plush  satin,  or 
silk  canvas,  and  a  panel  of  stained  glass  in  a  frame  of  solid  wood  makes 
an  admirable  play  of  light  and  color,  beside  concealing  entirely  the  ob- 
jectionable fireplace.  Some  screens  of  stamped  leather  in  oak  frames  are 
excellent  for  library  or  dining-room  uses,  and  a  bit  of  bright  oriental 
embroidery  can  be  used  effectively  in  those  small  fireplace  screens. 

* 
*  * 

We  have  almost  entirely  outlived  the  old  custom,  born  of  New 
England  thrift  and  economy,  of  shutting  the  best  rooms  in  the  house 
away  from  the  everyday  life  and  needs  of  the  family,  and  opening  them 
only  on  high  days  and  holidays,  when  their  chilly  and  unfamiliar  splen- 
dor destroyed  all  feeling  of  comfort.  The  beauty  that  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  use  is  always  an  influence  for  good  and  for  pleasure  in,  com- 
mon life,  and  the  greatest  gift  this  modern  renaissance  has  yet  brought 
us  is  the  discovery  that  "  our  hard,  stiff  lines  of  life"  may  easily  be- 
come "flowing  curves  of  beauty."  A  great  majority  of  the  homes  in 
city  and  country  belong  to  people  of  moderate  means,  to  whom  luxurious 
furnishings  are  impossible.  But  taste  and  sound  common  sense  are  not 
costly,  and  with  them  plain  and  inexpensive  materials  may  express  to 
the  most  attractive  home,  brightness  and  comfort,  so  long  as  they  are 
genuine  and  honest.  Pretense  is  always  disastrous  to  good  furnishing, 
as  the  slavish  following  of  one  style  of  furniture  and  one  popular  fabric 
and  color  from  which  we  are  just  breaking  away,  has  proved.  In  just 
the  measure  that  we  dare  to  exercise  our  individual  tastes  and  carry  out 
our  own  ideas  of  need  and  fitness  will  our  homes  be  made  healthful, 
rational  and  beautiful.  When  there  are  no  rooms  too  elegant  for  family 
use,  no  furniture  so  costly  or  delicate  that  it  must  be  shrouded  in  ugly 
linen  covers,  no  useless  trinkets  to  be  guarded  from  dust  and  careless 
hands,  there  will  be  fewer  weary  housewives,  of  whom  the  epitaph  on 
the  "  poor  woman  who  always  was  tired  "  embodies  a  terse  description. 


Till':  hall  in  the  better  class  of  new  houses  is  so  spacious  that  the 
question  of  hall  furnishing  involves  something  more  than  the  old-time 
hat-rack  and  umbrella-stand.  The  staircase  is  set  back  so  that  the  wide, 
unbroken  hall-space,  with  its  fireplace  and  mantel,  its  hardwood  floor 
and  soft  rugs,  its  seats,  tables  and  curtained  coat  cabinets,  its  stained 
glass  in  transom  and  doors,  and  its  bits  of  armor  and  bric-a-brac,  be- 
comes the  most  attractive  apartment  in  the  house,  and  may  be  the  most 
costly  in  its  fittings  and  decorations.  In  the  older  houses  the  hall  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  passage  way  which  no  amount  of 
ingenuity  can  change  from  a  bare  and  dreary  entry.  Its  ugliness  is 
emphasized  by  its  stiff  obtrusive  hat-rack,  which  is  often  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  contracted  space  it  occupies.  A  narrow  hall  table  with  a 
drawer,  and  a  lower  shelf  near  the  floor  is  less  objectionable,  and,  sup- 
plemented by  a  bevelled  mirror,  in  whose  broad  wood  frame  a  number  of 
brass  hooks  are  fixed,  hung  on  the  wall  over  it,  it  supplies  every  con- 
venience which  the  bulky  hat-rack  offered,  with  much  more  appropriate- 
ness and  beauty.  A  little  umbrella-stand  of  wood  or  brass,  placed  in  a 
convenient  corner,  will  occupy  very  little  space,  and  may  be  a  pleasing 
ornament. 

*  * 

It  is  predicted  that  rosewood  will  be  the  popular  wood  for  furni- 
ture the  coming  season,  especially  for  parlor  suits.  Cherry  is  in  de- 
mand for  dining-room  and  bed-room  sets,  and  some  new  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  unstained  wood  are  handsome  and  substantial.  Why 
this  useful  wood  should  be  cheapened  by  a  red  stain  which  makes  it  as 
much  an  imitation  as  an  ebonized  pine,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  as  its 
own    yellowish    brown    surface    is    far    more    desirable,  and  wears  well, 

while  the  applied  finish  mars  and  scratches  easily. 

* 

*  * 

Two  shades  of  the  same  material  with  a  contrasting  border,  or  two 
harmonizing  colors  with  a  third  in  contrast,  are  used  in  the  newest 
plush  portieres  with  excellent  effect  if  they  are  properly  combined.  But 
only  an  artist  with  a  strong  and  unerring  instinct  for  color  can  make  the 

experiment  successfully,  and  prevent  confusion  and  discord. 

* 

*  # 

Many  of  the  new  mantel-hangings  and  table-spreads  are  finished  at 
the  edges  with  borders  of  guipure  and  cluny  lace  in  white  or  ecru,  in- 
stead of  the  heavy  fringes  and  chenille  balls  which  were  recently  in 
vogue.  Some  of  the  hand-made  laces  in  heavy  patterns  are  suitable  for 
the  richest  fabrics  and  are  new  and  effective  for  borderings. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    MEDICAL    ERA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  nineteenth  medical  journal  published  in  the 
interest  of  American  homeopathy.  Its  editor  is  Dr.  T.  D.  Williams,  a 
well-known  and  enthusiastic  physician  of  this  city,  who  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  sanitary  matters  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
duties.  The  reasons  for  the  publication  of  this  journal  are  said  to  be, 
first,  that  the  school  of  homeopathy  may  have  an  independent  medium 
in  the  northwest  ;  and,  second  that  the  practitioner  may  know  what  his 
brethren  are  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages  of  reading  matter,  printed  on  good  paper  and  from  clear  type,  the 
publication  having  about  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  "Science." 
The  first  is  a  very  creditable  number. 

THE   CONTINENT. 

The  monthly  part  of  this  magazine,  for  June,  is  a  number  which 
rather  puts  the  older  monthly  magazines  in  the  shade.  It  contains  128 
broad  quarto  pages,  handsomely  adorned  with  62  rich  illustrations.  The 
contributors  are  among  the  best  known  American  writers. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

"  The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion." April,  1883.  London:  Published  by  the  Ladies  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation, 22  Berners  street,  Oxford  street,  W. 

"Steadfast  in  Striving,  or  How  Annie  Barton  Made  Herself  a 
Good  Housewife."     London:     The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 

"How  to  Rear  Healthy  Children."  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richard- 
son, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  London:  The  Ladies  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation. 

"  Choosing  a  House."    London:   The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 

"  St.  Valentine's  Day.  A  Paper  For  Our  Girls."  London:  The 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 
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'  Health  Rules."     London:     The' Ladies' Sanitary  Association. 

"The  Moral  Lessons  of  Physiology."  London:  The  Ladies' 
Sanitary  Association. 

"  About  Some  Girls."     London:    The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 

"The  Medical  Era."  Vol.  i,  No.  I,  July,  1883.  Published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  by  Gross  &  Delbridge.  T.  U.  Williams,  M.  D., 
editor. 

"  The  Law  of  Human  Increase."  By  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Reprinted  from  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  November,  1882. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,    PROPOSALS,    ETC. 

rians  and  specifications  for  a  new  branch  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Terrell,  Kaufman  County,  Texas,  will  be  received  by  the  governor  of 
that  State  up  to  Aug.  4. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  jail  at  Beton,  Texas,  to  cost 
$25,000,  have  been  invited  and  will  be  received  until  the  second  Monday 
in  August. 

The  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Company  will  receive  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  car-shops  at  the  forks  of  the  Calumet  river,  in 
Hyde  Park,  up  to  July  16. 

Proposals  for  furnishing  the  cut -stone  for  the  post-office  and  court- 
house at  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  be  received  by  the  supervising  architect 
until  Aug.  1. 

The  time  for  opening  bids  for  the  heating-apparatus  for  the  custom- 
house at  Cincinnati  has  been  extended  to  July  23. 

Proposals  will  be  received  for  manufacturing^and  delivering  certain 
furniture  for  the  court-house  and  post-office  at  Philadelphia,  until 
July  21. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  two  wings  to  the  present  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Architect  Wm.  Apple- 
yard,  Lansing.  Proposals  for  constructing  these  wings,  including  steam- 
heating  and  plumbing,  will  be  received  until  July  19. 

Proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  territorial  penitentiary  for 
Dakota,  at  Bismarck,  will  be  received  until  July  17. 

STREET    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Granite-block  pavements  will  be  laid  on  Washington  street  from 
Dearborn  street  to  Wabash  avenue,  and  on  Dearborn  street  from  Adams 
to  Monroe.  A  private  citizen  has  been  given  permission  to  pave  Rush 
street  between  Ohio  and  Elm,  with  cedar  blocks,  in  accordance  with  a 
private  contract  entered  into  with  the  interested  property-owners. 

Chicago  is  so  slow  in  improving  its  streets,  especially  those  not  main 
thoroughfares,  that  private  citizens  have  undertaken  to  do  this  at  their 
own  expense,  and  a  number  of  short  streets  have  been  paved  with  as- 
phalt blocks,  with  well-arranged  gutters,  catch-basins,  corrugated  stone 
alley-caps,  widened  grass-plates,  shade-trees,  etc. 

UNEXPLAINED    FIRES. 

The  unexpected  and  hitherto  unexplainable  fires  in  hotels  and  other 
large  buildings  may  be  accounted  for,  possibly,  by  such  defects  in  the  gas- 
supply  pipes  as  that  discovered  quite  recently  in  the  Matteson  House,  this 
city.  While  examining  the  gas-meter  a  private  inspector  found  a  leak  of 
seven  cubic  feet  an  hour  in  the  governor.  The  cap,  or  head,  had  been  sold- 
ered on,  but  by  corrosion  it  had  been  so  nearly  separated  that  a  sudden  jar 
would  have  displaced  the  cap  and  the  gas  would  have  escaped  into  the 
building  at  full  head.  An  explosion  and  consequent  serious  damage,  if 
not  complete  destruction  of  the  building,  would  certainly  have  resulted. 
The  inspector  says  that  he  has  frequently  discovered  such  defects 

ELECTRICITY   AND    ITS    APPLICATIONS. 

Prof.  Elisha  Gray  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Highland 
Park  on  which  he  will  build  an  electrical  college  and  experimental  labora- 
tory, fitted  with  powerful  engines  for  generating  electricity  and  heating 
purposes.  This  building,  his  own  house  and  Highland  Hall,  of  which 
he  is  president,  will  be  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam  from 
the  same  power. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  Michigan  during  the  month  of  June,  1883,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  preceding  six  years,  measles  and  bronchitis 
were  reported  more  prevalent,  and  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever, 
whooping-cough  and    consumption  less   prevalent.     The  average   tem- 


perature was  slightly  lower,  the  absolute  and  relative  humidity  and  the 
day  ozone  more,  and  the  night  ozone  less.  The  rainfall  was  very  much 
greater. 

Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  of  London,  believes  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  that  city  is  such  that  no  householder  should  be  satisfied  without 
the  assurance  of  some  competent  authority  that  his  dwelling,  whether  a 
paiace  or  a  cottage,  is  free  from  drain  contaminations.  He  also  expresses 
the  opinion  that  consumption  is  hereditary  principally  because  successive 
generations  neglect  to  remedy  the  sanitary  defects  which  their  forefathers 
suffered. 

H.  W.  Cargill,  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  reports  the  total  mortality  for  that  city  during  the  week  ending 
June  30,  1883,  as  20,  out  of  a  population  of  35,000.  Consumption, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  diarrhceal  diseases  were  the  most  fatal. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  left  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  national  convention,  for 
England  and  Scotland,  for  a  short  trip  through  those  countries. 

The  annual  address  of  Dr.  Varian,  President  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  board  of  health,  cremation,  reform  of  inebriates, 
humanized  instead  of  bovine  vaccine  virus,  the  addition  of  lectures  on 
state  medicine  and  hygiene  to  the  courses  at  medical  colleges,  and  reform 
in  sanitary  legislation. 

In  his  lectures  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  soil,  Pettenkofer  pro- 
posed to  measure  the  amount  of  putrefied  organic  matter  in  the  soil  by 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains.  Prof.  Scherbakoff ,  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  Kazan  University  (Russia),  has  recently  made  com- 
plete analyses  of  chemical  and  putrefactive  processes  taking  place  in  the 
soil,  by  which  he  concludes  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  is  a 
measure  neither  of  the  oxidating  capacity  of  the  soil  nor  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter. 

Dr.  M.  Veenboer,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  offered  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  the  position  of  lecturer  on  sanitary 
science  in  a  college  in  Florida.  He  has  also  been  appointed  professor 
of  sanitary  science  in  the  physio-medical  college  of  Indiana,  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr.  K.  Dykema  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  board  of 
health  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Cargill  secretary.  They  are 
putting  forth  unusual  efforts  to  promote  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  sewers,  and  is 
now  considering  the  plans  proposed  for  disposing  of  the  sewage. 

A  gas  main  is  being  laid  through  the  Westminster  district,  in  Lon- 
don, four  feet  in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the  city. 

A  sanitarium  is  announced  at  Englewood,  111.,  to  be  built  by  a  com- 
pany whose  charter  members  are  Dr.  J.  Pettet,  Dr.  E.  Holman  and  C.  S. 
Redfield.  

BUILDING   INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

The  delay  in  building  operations,  caused  by  the  prolonged  strike  of 
the  bricklayers,  is  now  superseded  by  an  unusual  activity.  Architects 
are  very  busy  in  making  designs  for  new  customers  and  completing  the 
details  of  plans  which  had  been  temporarily  laid  on  the  shelf.  If  the 
weather  should  continue  pleasant  until  late  in  the  fall  there  will  yet  be  a 
great  amount  of  building  in  Chicago  this  season. 

Architects  Silsbee  &  Kent  are  building  two  handsome  residences 
for  Potter  Palmer,  on  Bank  street,  near  the  Lake  Shore  drive,  to  cost 
$25,000.  They  will  be  constructed  of  Connecticut  brown-stone  and  lime- 
stone. 

Oscar  Cobb  is  architect  for  three-story  flats  for  Herman  Goldsmith, 
on  Indiana  street,  near  Dearborn,  to  cost  $25,000.  The  walls  will  be 
built  of  Lemont  stone. 

James  G.  Gore  will  build  a  four-story  store  and  flats  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Forty-seventh  streets,  to  cost  $25,000. 

A  $30,000  residence  will  be  built  by  L.  K.  Smith,  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Schiller  streets,  o    stone  and  brick,  50x70  feet  in  size. 

A  first-class  theater  will  be  built  this  fall  at  the  corner  of  Daisied 
and  Jackson  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.     The  architect  is  Oscar  Cobb. 

Plans  for  two  houses  for  S.  D.  Stanbro,  on  Ashland  avenue,  south 
of  Congress  street,  have  been  completed  by  J.  M.  Van  Osdel.  They 
will  be  each  23x70  feet  in  size  and  three  stories  high,  with  fronts  of 
Anderson  pressed  brick  and  terra-cotta  and  brown-stone  trimmings. 
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LAKE   VIEW. 

During  the  month  of  May  thirty-three  building  permits  were  issued 
in  Lake  View.  Among  recent  buildings  projected  arc  a  two-story  brick 
dwelling  for  Joshua  Smith,  at  the  end  of  Wrightwood  avenue,  fronting 
upon  Lincoln  Park,  to  cost  $15,000,  and  a  two-story  brick  dwelling  on 
<   lybourn  avenue,  by  John  Lutz,  to  cost  $7,500. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 

Mr.  Edson  A.  Fletcher,  the  builder  and  contractor  of  Grand  Rapids, 
will  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  that  city  by  Sept.  I. 
The  old  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter. 

.Mr.  K.  Dykema  is  improving  his  residence  on  Ransom  street, 
Grand  Rapids,  bv  remodeling  at  an  expense  of  $2,000. 

BUILDING     PERMITS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  152  building  per- 
mits have  been  issued  in  this  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  of 
$2,000  and  upwards,  with  the  names  of  the  owner,  architect  and  builder: 

;'.i  Wall  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x70,  $4,500;  John  Hutka. 

:;i(i  W.  Erie  St.,  3-story  flats,  45x55,  $10,000;  Thos.  Olson. 

740  Dixon  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  21x44,  $2,000;  Chas.  Wilke. 

Armitage  st.,  between  Elk  Grove  and  Girard,  11  cottages,  each  20x28,  $8,000;  owner, 
J.  M.  Allen;  architect  and  builder,  S.  J   Hicks. 

367  S.  Morgan  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x55,  $4,000;  (lias.  Schumacher. 

Girard  st.  near  Wabansia,  church, 30x60,  $3,000;  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

Thirteenth  place,  between  Oakley  and  Leavitt  sts., 6  2-story  dwellings,  120x34, $12,000; 
owner,  A.  T.  Ewing;  architects.  Treat  &  Foltz;  builder,  A.  Reiunold 

.':;?  Park  av.,  3-Story  dwelling,  24x64,  $7,000;  owner,  J.  B.  Barry;  architect,  J.  J.  Flan- 
ders; builders.  Duffy  <fc  Donnealard. 

64  and  70  St.  John's  place, 2  3-story  flats,  42x58,  $5,000;  owner  Geo.  F.Whidder;  archi- 
tect, Wm.  Strippleman;  builder,  W  Hickox. 

66  and  68  St.  John's  place,  2  2-story  flats,  42x55,  $4,000;  Geo.  F.  Whidden. 

306  and  308  Monroe  St.,  2-story  flats,  50x70,  $16,000;  owner,  Mrs    C.J.  Armstrong; 
architect.  J.  W.  Armstrong;  builder,  E.  Hayden. 

1804  and  IS06  Wabash  av.,  3-story  front  addition,  40x10,  $4,000; 

2716  S.  Dearborn  st.,  3-story  flats,  25x56,  $5,500;  owuerB.  &  P. 
Egan;  builder,  B.  Mahon. 

2532  Lime  st  ,  2-story  flats,  21x30,  $2,000;  F.  Pouse. 

Rear  130  N.  Ashland  av., 2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x50,  $3,700: 

Franklin  and  Superior  sts.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  22x52    $4,500; 
van. 

718  Noble  St.,  2-story  flats.  22x62,  $3,600;  John  Olonski. 

56  W.  Indiana  St.,  4-story  store  and  Mats,  25x80,  $8,000;  owner,  J. 
tect,  F.  Thompson;  builder,  J.  Steuben. 

Rear  591  and  596  S.  Halsted  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  46x41.  $1,100;  Janes  Kincade. 

Hamilton  av.  south  of  Monroe  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x54, $4,500;  owner  and  architect, 
S.  T.  Artingstall;  builder,  E.  F.  Gobell. 

590  N-  Ashland  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  24x80,  $8,500;  owner,  Thos.  Sweda;    archi- 
tect, J.  Kolff;  builder, T.  Sweda. 

3637  Halsted  St.,  2-story  dwelling  and  store,  24x60,  $4,300;  Peter  Smith. 

48  Sloan  St.,  2-story  dwelling,   21x65,  $4,500;  owner,  Dennis  S.   Sherman;    architect, 
Henry  Clay;  builder,  Wm.  Rudwiek. 

2909  and  2911  Prairie  av.  2  2-story  dwellings,  46x74, $17,000;  owner, C.  H.  Blair;  archi- 
tect, E.  Baumann;  builders.  Griffiths  &  Co. 

219  W.  Erie  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $4,000;  O.  Jewel. 

40s  S.  Morgan  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x50,  $3,400;  Thos.  Dunne. 

3150  Indiana  a  v.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x39,  $5,000;    owner,  John  Ryan;   architect,  J.  C. 
Lane. 

180  and  182  Maxwell  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  43x52,  $6,500;  owner,  Wm.  Atkins;  archi- 
tect, P.  W   Ruehl. 

Congress  St.  and  Winchester  av.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  23x47.  $12,000;    owner,  T.  H. 
Gault;  architects,  Dixon  &  Townsend;  builder.  T.  H.  Gault. 

1094  to  1098  W.  Monroe  st  ,  3  2-story  dwellings,  each  20x50,  $9,000;  owner,  EichBros.; 
architect.  Wm.  Strippleman; builder,  R.  E.  McKay- 

1089  to  1093  W.Monroe  St..  3  2-story  dwellings,  each  20x55,  $4,000;  owners,  EichBros.; 
architect,  Wm.  Strippleman;  builder,  R.  E    McKay. 

298  N.  Wells  st,  3-story  dwelling,  30x50,  $4,100;  owner,  James  Sullivan;   architect,  G. 
Spohr;  builder,  Martin  Gippreih. 

258  N.  Market  st,  ,  2-story  dwelling,  25x30,  $2,900;  Theo.  Hoffnieir. 

3208  and  3210  Groveland  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  26x47, $6, 000;  owner,  U.  P.  Smith.; 
architects  Wheelock  &  Clay;  builder,  Chas.  Butcher. 

3222  and  3224  Lake  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  26x47,  $6,000;  owner,  architects  and 
builder,  same. 

3263  and  3265  Groveland  Park  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  each  26x47,  $12,000;   owner, 
architects  and  builder,  same. 

State  and  Schiller  sts.,  2-story  dwelling,  50x70,  $30,000;  owner,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Smith;  arch- 
itects, Cobb  &  Front;  builders,  Clark  &  Fuller. 

312  and  314  Sedgwick  St.,  4-story  flats,  33x58.  $15,000;   owner,  Chas.  Hotlihger;    archi- 
tects, Furs;  &  Rudolph;  builder,  Leo  Kabell. 


S.  Gregsten. 

Mahon;  architect,  J.  J. 


Wm.  Gorden. 

T.  P.  <fc  P.  J.  Sulli- 


M.  Steuben;  archi- 


15  Kullerlon  av.,  2-story  Hals,  22x60,  $2,500;  Fred  Kavld. 

699  \.  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x70,  15,000;  owner,  Wm.  Shrocdcr;    architect,  W. 

II.  Arenl  ;  builder,  \.  Grrten. 

:;::  1  Hubbard  st.,  2-sinry  dwelling,  21x46,  $3,000;  G.  Thompson. 

452  \.  Paulina  st.,  cottage,  20x30,  12,000;  Mrs.  Wm,  Moore. 

May  si.  near  Gurley,  2-story  dwelling,  22 \  I  I,  $2,600;  Ellen  Lynch. 

lie,  and  118  LaSalle  St.,  additional  story,  80x85,  $18,000;  owner,  w.  A.  Fuller;  builder, 

C.  Busby. 
195  California  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x60,  $5,000;  O.  DeLuce. 
3111  to  3115  Forrest  av.,  :;  8-story  dwellings,  50x56,  $10,000;  owner,  William  'Jackson; 

architect,  H.  I'.  Harned. 

3350  Calumet  av.,  2  story  dwelling,  23x60,  $6,000;  owner,  E.  Saltsman;  architect,  J.  R. 

Willett;  builder,  Agnew  &  Cox. 
42  and  44  Spruce  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x57,  $6,000;  owner,   D.   R.   Titcomb;  arch- 

tect  and  builder,  J.  P..   Hunter. 
489  Union  st..  3-story  store  and  Hats,  23x77,  $7,500;  George  Righeimer. 
3221   to  3225    Wallace   St.,   3   1-story   cottages,   each  20x36,    $3,600;   Hewting  &  Crow- 
burst. 
431   Lincoln  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  20x60,  $4,000;  II.  Wilke. 
2101  Indiana  av..  additional  story.  34x48,  $5,000;  owners,   Schobringer  &  Grant;  arch- 

tect,  M.  L.  Beers;  builder.  H.  Wright. 
790  Ca'TOll  av.,  2-story  flats,  23x46,  $3,000;  Chas.  Vennard.  — 

3109  Halsted  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80,  $6,000;  M.  McAully. 
2506   Prairie  av.,  2  story  flats,  40x60,  $10,000;  Peter  Schocnhoffcn. 
309  to  315  N.  Branch  St.,  2-story  factory,  42x52,  $6,000;  American  Varnish  Mnfg.  Co. 
972  N.  Halsted  St.,  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $5,000;  P.  M.  Cordy. 
853  Adams  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x36,  $4,200;  Wm.  Scott. 
351  and  353  N.  Clark  St.,  4- story  stores  and  flats,  40x70,  $20,000;  owner.  Dr.    L.    Bur- 

llngham;  architect,  A.  Smith;  builder,  J.  G.  Ditz. 
377  and  379  Elm  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  40x60,  $14,000;  owner,   Helen   P.    Hubbard; 

architects,  Treat  &  Foltz;  builder,  John  Martin. 
811  Indiana  St., cottage,  20x56.  $2,600;  Mrs.  E.  Hatch. 
57  to  61  Eighteenth  st ,  malt  house,  40x100;  $3,000;  L.  Huck. 
386  Maxwell  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x45,  $3,000;  T.  F.  Klolz. 
3117  Forrest   av.,   2-story  dwelling,    21x71,   $6,000;  owner,  P.   G.    Dodge;  architects, 

Dixon  &  Townsend 
Wabash  av.  south  of  Twenty-ninth  St.,   2-story   school-honse,    50x80,  $18,000;  owner, 

Rev.  P.  Riardon;  architect,  J.  J.  Egan;  builder,  Joseph  Connly. 
383  Mowhawk  st  ,  2-story  dwelling,  22x55;  $3,500;  J.  W.  Knidt. 
1474  Indiana  av.,  2-story  flats,  22x42,  $3,000;  Mrs.  B.  Hefl'ron. 
Oak  st.  near  Hawthorne  av.,  3-story  factory,  60x40,  $6,000;  owner,    Dr.   H.    Riddick; 

builders  Morse  &  Chambers. 
Ashland  av.  south  of  Congress  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,   40x70,   $18,000;  owner,    S.  D. 

Stambro;  architects,  VanOsdel  &Co.;  builder,  L.  L.  Leich. 
200  Michigan  st  .  3-story  store,  30x100,  $11,000;  J.  D.  McNab. 
Center  av.  and  Gilpin  place,  2-story  dwelling.  24x44,  $4,500;  Mrs.  E.  Lardner. 
Ill  Jay  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x50;  $3,200;  F.  Holz. 
521  and  522  Halsted  St.,  3-story  dwelling  and   store,  44x75,  $16,000;  owner,  F.   Weber; 

architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph;  builder,  Henry  Appel. 
33s  May  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  20x50,  $3,000;  John  Kruse. 
5  to  11  Runisey  St.,  3-story  school  house,   80x72,  $20,000;  owner,  Rev.   Thos.  Burke; 

architects,  Bauer  &  Hill;  builders,  J.  M.  Dumphy  &  Co. 
371  and  373  Thirty-first  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  35x75,  $12,00::;  owner,  Thos. 

Enright;  architect,  Theo.  Karls;  builder,  A.  P.  Anderson. 
Warren  av.,  near  Hoyne,  2-story  dwelling,  23x20,  $6,000;  owner,  A.  W.  Adcock;  archi- 
tects, Dixon  &  Townsend;  builders,  McGraw  &  Downey. 
146  Pacific  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  32x60,   $6,000;  owner,   Joseph   Manskey;  architect, 

Wm.  Strippleman;  builders,  McGraw  &  Downey. 
293  Lincoln  av.,  3-story  store   and  dwelling,   23x60,   $10,000;  owner,    F.   Kauffmann; 

architects,  Adler  &  Sullivan;  builders,  McGraw  &  Downey. 
2530  Luce  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $2,400;  Henrietta  Arndt. 
3436  Halsted  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  26x70,  $3,300;  M.  McFadden. 
21  Snell  st.,  2-story  addition,  20x64,  $3,000;  A,  Hague. 

Kiuzie  St.  and  the  river,  2-story  warehouse,  24x140;  $5,000;  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
181   Barber  St.,  2  story  dwelling,  21x44,  $2,100;  A.  Koch. 
213  Thirty-second  St.,  2-story  barn,  25x49,  $4,000,  C.  T.  Yerkes. 
211  South  Sangamon  St.,  3-story  flats,  24x65,  $6,000;  owner,  Wm.  R.  Baker;  architect, 

H.  It.  Wilson;  builders,  Geo.  Lehman  &  Co. 
41  S.  Carpenter  st.,  3-story  rear  addition.  14x22,  $2,500;  E.  Beasly. 
103  and  105  Walton  place,  3-story  flats,  50x60,  $12,000;  owner,   D.  Mahon;  architect, 

Theo.  Karls;  builders,  Ebertschur  Bros. 
547  Larrabeest.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x54,  $7,000;  owner,  M.  Schmitts;  architect,  N.  F. 

Bose;  builder,  N.  Gerten. 
658  and  660  Madison  St.,  2-store  aid  flats,  32x72,  $7,000;  owner,  D.  Baldwin;  architect, 

J.  Cossell;  builders,  Wilkie  &  Holman. 
776  and  778  Clybourn  av.,  2-story  factory,  50x56.  $3,000;  Wm.  Burmeister 
407  Warren  av..  2-story  dwelling,  29x42,  $5,000;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rich. 
245  13th  place,  2-story  dwelling,  56x31,  $5,000;  owner,  Patrick  McGutre;  architect,   P. 

W.  Ruehl. 
140  Henry  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x56,  $5,000;  owner,  John  Busse;    architect,   P.   W. 

Ruehl. 
3005  Vernon  av.  2  2-story  dwellings,  21x68,  $13,000;  owner,  D.  W.  Jackson;  architect, 

O.  J.  Pierce. 
54  and  56  Sherman  St.,  2-story  barn, 50x100,  $4,000;  Chas.  Walsh. 
Twentieth   and  Grove  sts.,  1-story  warehouse,  79x168,  $8,000;  owner,   L.   A.  Davis; 

builder,  M.  Mortimer. 
Chestnut  st.  west  of  State,  3-story  school-house,  130x87,  $80,000;  owner,  Chicago  Board 

of  Education;  architect,  J.  R   Willett;  builder,  W.  M.  Crilly. 
5sl  to  590  Congress  St.,  6  2-story  dwellings,  120x45,  $12,000;  owner,  H.   Luders;  archi- 
tect, Wm.  Strippleman;  builders,  Benes  &  Loyer. 
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STLAM-PIPE  AND  BOILER    COVERING. 

At  the  late  National  Exhibition  of  Railway  Ap- 
pliances, Messrs.  Shields  &  Brown,  of  Nos.  78 
and  80  Lake  street,  Chicago,  made  a  very  hand- 
some display  of  steam  pipe  and  boiler  coverings, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  They  also 
covered  over  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  in  the  Ex- 
po.-iticn  building,  thus  illustrating  the  superior 
merit  and  value  of  their  coverings  to  all  inter- 
ested visitors.  This  enterprising  firm  were 
awarded  by  the  exhibition  the  silver  medal, 
which  was  offered  for  the  best  boiler  and  pipe 
covering.  There  were  five  other  exhibitors 
present  in  the  same  line,  and  the  fact  that  Shields 


&  Brown  carried  off  the  honors  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  their  goods  are  what  they  claim, 
viz.:  the  best  non-conducting,  the  most  durable, 
the  easiest  applied,  and  the  neatest  coverings 
in  the  market.  Their  patrons  are  the  best 
known  corporations  and  business  houses  in  the 
country,  such  as  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, the  C.  B.  &  ( ).  Railway  Company,  the 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company  and  many 
others. 

NOTES. 

The  most  concise,  and  yet  complete,  report  of 
the  Plumbers'  National  Convention  was  con- 
tained in  the  supplement  to  The  Sanitary 
News  on  July  1.  A  few  copies  of  that  number 
are  left,  which  will   be  forwarded  with   supple- 


ment, to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four   3-cent 
stamps  each. 

The  Cleveland  Sanitarium  and  Turkish  Bath 
in  Case  block,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  now  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  E.  A  Dow.  The  bath  has  been  re- 
modeled and  many  are  taking  advantage  of  its 
healthful  properties.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  other  eminent  physicians  highly 
recommend  this  bath.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
manipulators  in  the  country. 

Messrs.  Vandercook  &  Company,  engravers, 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  another  column 
of  this  number  of  The  Sanitary  News,  have 
just  issued  a  handsome  "Sample  Book  of  En- 
gravings," which  they  will  send  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  a  3-cent  stamp. 
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Properly    Constructed    House    Drainage. 


Current   Topics. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  stupidity  in  the 
management  of  the  Chicago  river,  so  far  as  it  is  called  upon 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  great  open  sewer.  Almost  the 
entire  sewage  of  the  city,  and  the  offal  and  waste  of  several 
distilleries,  are  discharged  into  the  river,  just  as  they  have 
been  ever  since  a  sewerage  system  was  inaugurated.  Only 
until  recently  has  there  been  any  effort  to  make  anything 
else  of  the  river  than  a  cesspool  ;  the  Fullerton  avenue  con- 
duit was  finally  built,  connecting  the  North  Branch  with  the 
lake,  and  the  foul  contents  of  that  portion  of  the  river  are 
pumped  into  the  lake  and  drift  off  toward  the  water-works 
crib  to  contaminate  the  water-supply.  After  much  vexa- 
tious delay,  for  which  there  was  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Bridgeport  pumping-works,  at  the  head  of  the  west  fork 
of  the  South  Branch,  were  put  in  operation,  but  in  such 
a  timid  sort  of  way  that  they  are  not  doing  as  effective  work 
as  they  should.  A  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Association — 
an   alleged    organization    which    is    prolific    in    reports    but 


which  has  never  given  any  citizen  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
its  recommendations  carried  out, — has  made  some  trips  up 
and  down  this  river  and  sailed  out  around  the  crib.  This 
committee  found,  correctly,  the  surface  of  the  river  south  of 
Twenty-second  street  covered  with  "bursting  bubbles  of 
noxious  gases,  which  filled  the  air  with  sickening  vapors," 
and  the  water  thick  with  decaying  animal  matter,  which 
nearly  disabled  the  steamer  by  "  priming  "  or  foaming  her 
boiler.  "We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,"  say  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  a  great  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  annoyance 
of  stench  which  is  observed  in  the  south  and  southwest  parts 
of  the  city  comes  from  this  abominable  sewer,  for  it  can 
be  called  nothing  else,  and  that  it  should  be  cleansed  out 
and  kept  pure,  or  be  filled  up.  But  as  the  latter  can  not  be 
done  without  serious  detriment  to  commercial  interests,  that 
the  first  should  be  done  by  building  a  conduit  from  the  lake 
through  Thirty-ninth  street  in  manner  similar  to  that  at  Ful- 
lerton avenue,  or  that  a  tunnel  should  connect  it  at  its  upper 
or  southern  end  with  the  canal.  In  either  case  pumps  would 
be  required  ;  or  it  might  be  accomplished  by  running  a  con- 
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duil  to  the  pumping-works,  using  part  of  the  present  power 
for  it  alone.  This  mass  of  liquid  putridity  receives  no  relief 
from  the   Bridgeport  pumps.       It    gets  worse    daily.      It    is 

simply  a  cesspool,  breeding  disease  and  death,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  should  be  commenced  at  once.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  (i)  That  the  south 
fork  of  the  South  branch  shall  be  purged  of  its  impurities 
by  the  introduction  of  a  canal  or  conduit  from  the  lake  along 
or  near  Thirty-ninth  street,  or  by  such  conduit  from  near 
that  street  to  the  present  pumps  at  Bridgeport.  This  should 
be  done  without  delay.  (2)  That  the  introduction  of  water 
from  the  Des  Plaines  river  should  be  stopped,  as  far  as  can 
be,  by  the  closing  of  the  upper  or  southern  end  of  the  Ogden 
ditch.  (3)  That  all  city  sewers  should  be  made  to  empty 
into  the  river,  and  not  into  slips  or  cuttings,  nor  into  the 
lake.  (4)  That  the  Fullerton  avenue  pumps  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  pump  toward  the  lake.  The  clear 
water  of  the  lake  should  always  be  added  to  the  southward 
current  of  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the  Chicago  river  as 
it  passes  the  works,  and  the  whole  sent  forward  to  the  Bridge- 
port pumping-works.  (5)  That  the  Bridgeport  .pump  should 
be  operated  to  the  extent  of  sixty  thousand  cubic  .'eet  per 
minute,  at  all  times,  when  there  is  an  observance  of  unclear 
water  in  the  river,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  canal 
water  pure,  in  accordance  with  existing  State  laws. 


There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  health  authorities 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  localities  in  this  city  in  so 
unsanitary  a  condition  as  to  imperil  the  general  health, — 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  a  plague  are  liable 
to  be  transported  to  our  shores,  by  foreign  vesseis  at  almost 
any  time,  and  scattered  broadcast  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  It  is  creditable  to  the  department  that  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  to  cleanse  the  streets  and  alleys 
and  cesspools.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  districts  as  the 
one  described  and  illustrated  in  another  column  of  this 
number  of  The  Sanitary  News,  in  which  unclean  and 
ignorant  foreigners  congregate,  should,  in  a  very  short  time, 
fairly  overflow  with  filth.  The  people  themselves  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  situation,  and  accept  an  epidemic  as  a  decree  of 
fate,  or  Providence.  The  city  itself  is,  primarily,  responsi- 
ble in  not  providing  sewers  and  requiring  prompt  connec- 
tion of  house  drains  with  them.  The  tenement  house  and 
factory  inspectors  have  been  called  upon  to  go  outside  of 
their  regular  duties  and  assist  in  ferreting  out  bad  places  and 
causing  a  renovation,  and  the  work  which  they  have  done 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  force  should  be  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  Chief  Inspector  Genung  be  given  a  wider 
scope  and  more  definite  authority  than  he  has  had.  All  that 
relates  to  house  sanitation  might  very  properly  be  set  apart 
from  all  other  sanitary  work,  and  this  branch  of  the  de- 
partment be  held  strictly  responsible  for  it.  Men  need  to  be 
specially  trained  for  this  service;  and,  besides,  there  is  now 
much  left  undone  that  should  be  attended  to.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  the  plans  of  all  new  buildings 
should  be  carefully  examined,  as  well  as  the  buildings  them- 
selves while  in  process  of  construction,  with  reference  to 
sanitary  features,  and  passed  upon  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law;  and  yet,  some  architects  are  be- 
coming careless,  and  are  neglecting  to  present  their  plans, 
while  others  snap  their  fingers  in  defiance  of  the  health  de- 


partment, because  the  force  under  the  chief  inspector  is  too 
small  by  far  to  cause  a  compliance.  The  law  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  as  it  concerns  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

The  electric  light  has  been  recently  put  to  use  in  the  re- 
ception-rooms of  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in 
Arlington  street,  London.  According  to  Engineering  the 
marble  staircase  is  lighted  by  fifty-one  Swan  lamps  arranged 
on  a  dark  bronze  chandelier,  and  leads  into  a  corridor  in 
which  the  lamps  are  hung  from  gilt  crowns  under  a  vaulted 
roof.  In  the  first  reception-room  there  is  a  magnificent 
chandelier  in  dead  gold,  carrying  104  lights,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, or  Pompeian  room,  there  is  a  similar  fitting  with  ninety- 
nine  lamps.  Formerly  wax  candles  were  used,  and  the 
sockets  in  which  they  were  held  have  been  removed  and  re- 
placed by  incandescence  lamp-holders,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  to  hide  all  the  connections.  As  the  branches 
were  not  hollow  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  conductors 
outside  them,  but  they  have  been  carefully  bent  to  follow 
the  same  lines  of  curvature,  and  have  been  overspun  with 
silk  of  the  same  color  as  the  metal,  bright  or  dead  gold 
or  bronze,  so  that  very  close  scrutiny  is  needed  to  detect 
their  presence.  The  globes  of  the  lamps  are  slightly  frosted, 
but  beyond  this  they  are  entirely  without  shades  of  any  kind, 
and  appear  all  the  better  for  the  omission.  The  brightness 
of  the  illumination  increases  gradually  from  room  to  room  so 
that  the  visitor  is  naturally  led  to  proceed  forward  toward 
the  more  ornate  apartments,  which  are  the  most  vividly 
lighted.  The  current  is  generated  by  a  compound  wound 
Siemens'  dynamo,  situated  in  an  outbuilding  and  driven 
by  an  Otto  gas  engine  of  sixteen  nominal  horse-power,  which 
is  being  driven  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  that  amount. 
Very  careful  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  steady 
motion  ;  there  are  two  exceedingly  heavy  flywheels  on  the 
engine,  a  second  on  the  crankshaft,  and  a  third  of  unusual 
size  on  the  flywheel,  and  by  these  means  very  good  results 
have  been  attained. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  last  week,  Health 
Commissioner  De  Wolf  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation 
to  be  used  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
He  asked  it  on  the  ground  that  "for  reasons  well  under- 
stood "  it  was  desirable  that  certain  sections  should  be  im- 
mediately and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  removing  promptly  all 
offensive  material  from  alleys  and  areas,  and  disinfecting 
them  and  the  street  gutters  by  lime  and  other  agents."  The 
commissioner  estimated  that  it  would  require  about  $12,000 
to  perform  the  work  referred  to,  but,  as  there  was  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  about  $3,500  due  the  department  July  1,  he 
asked  for  $10,000  in  the  new  appropriation.  This  was  given 
without  objection,  and  on  the  following  day  additional  scav- 
enger teams  were  set  to  work.  Dr.  De  Wolf  immediately 
proceeded  to  secure  the  best  disinfectants  and  to  apply  them 
where  most  needed.  If  people  will  keep  themselves  and 
their  surroundings  clean,  and  "  keep  their  senses  "  as  well, 
not  becoming  unduly  alarmed,  there  is  little  need  to  fear  that 
cholera  will  prove  a  devastating  plague,  even  if  it  should 
reach  this  country  at  all. 

It  is  urged  by  The  Architect,  that  as  the  "  obviously-neces- 
sary ventilation  of  the  sewers  "  is  "  somehow  confessedly  im- 
possible for  the  present" — not  so  impossible  in  this  city  as 
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might  appear,  since  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is  lack  of 
funds, —  it  is  somebody's  special  duty  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  sewer-gas  into  the  house.  If  a  house  is  found  to 
be  what  the  law  regards  as  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  its 
being  pervaded  by  sewer-gas,  the  courts  will  "lean  toward 
the  protection  of  the  tenant's  health  rather  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  landlord's  rent.  For  health  is  life,  while  rent  is 
profit,  and  between  a  dead  tenant  and  a  diminished  profit 
it  is  needless  to  ask  which  side  must  be  most  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  public  if  only  as  the  greatest  good  or 
least  evil  of  the  greatest  number.  Upon  any  such  line  of 
reasoning,  obviously,  the  judicial  mind  will,  indeed,  as  the 
question  develops  itself,  only  more  and  more  distinctly  dis- 
cern, as  a  principle  of  public  morals,  that  an  agreement  to 
pay  rent  for  the  use  of  a  house  involves  the  condition, 
whether  expressed  or  not,  that  the  house  shall  be  usable,  and 
above  all  things  usable  with  reasonable  confidence  in  respect 
to  health.  The  chief  ground  for  anxiety,  however,  is  that 
the  application  of  such  a  principle  by  our  judges,  and  by 
our  juries  under  their  direction,  may  very  possibly  take  such 
a  form  as  to  produce  a  serious  effect  upon  the  value  of 
house  property.  In  fact,  it  may  at  one  and  the  same  time 
lower  the  selling  price  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  and  en- 
hance the  rental  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants  ;  but  this 
point  we  cannot  now  discuss.  For  the  present  we  can  only 
advise  all  house  proprietors  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  san- 
itary state  of  their  property,  and  all  tenants  who  are  enter- 
ing upon  new  occupations  to  be  equally  anxious  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  so  see  what  comes,  of  it.  Putting  the  case 
broadly,  there  are  two  considerations  to  be  regarded.  The 
first  is  that  the  communication  which  in  all  probability  exists 
in  the  most  direct  form  between  the  house  drainage  and  the 
public  sewer  shall  be  cut  off.  This  is  easily  done,  although 
generally  supposed  to  be  impossible;  foi  example,  a  small  re- 
ceiver may  be  interposed  underground  and  specially  ven- 
tilated, besides  being  trapped,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The 
second  point  is  that  the  house  drainage  itself  shall  be  so  far 
clean,  together  with  the  ground  about  it,  that  there  shall  not 
be  any  generation  of  foul  gas  within  the  limits  of  the  house  it- 
self. This  also  is  easily  managed  so  far  as  science  goes.  In 
some  cases  the  drain  under  the  house  is  rotten  and  leaky;  if 
so  it  must  be  renewed  and  the  polluted  earth  taken  out. 
Sometimes  a  ventilation  pipe  is  wanted,  which  is  never  a  very 
difficult  matter.  Frequently  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  that  the 
plumbing  is  here  and  there  at  fault,  and  it  must  be  rectified. 
In  almost  all  cases,  if  a  little  intelligence  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  facts,  we  may  say  that  the  ordinary  drainage  of 
ordinary  houses  is  capable  of  being  put  to  rights  with  much 
less  expense  than  is  generally  supposed,  whether  it  be  under- 
taken by  landlords  or  tenants;  and  again  we  do  not  at  all 
hesitate  to  advise  our  readers  of  both  classes  to  inquire 
forthwith  whether  it  is  necessary,  and,  if  so,  how  it  can  be 
done." 


The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of  London,  whose 
twenty-fifth  annual  report  was  recently  noticed  in  The  Sani- 
tary News,  was  established  in  1857,  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  La  Societe 
Francaise  D'Hygiene.  It  enumerates  among  its  patronesses 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,   Her   Imperial 


and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Countess  of  Airlie,  the  Countess  Rus- 
sell, the  Lady  Dudley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Trench,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  and  many  other  ladies  of  rank.  Among  the 
duties  of  its  members,  the  following  are  enumerated:  They 
write  and  distribute  simple  interesting  tracts  on  sanitary  and 
domestic  subjects, — the  greater  part  of  these  are  written 
specially  for  the  poor;  they  establish  loan  libraries  of  popu- 
lar books,  on  subjects  relating  to  health  and  social  well- 
being;  they  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  practical  lectures 
on  health,  sanitary  improvements,  and  domestic  economy; 
they  form  branch  associations  in  various  localities  for  carry- 
ing on  practical  sanitary  work,  by  distribution  of  the  tracts 
among  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  in  schools,  hospitals  and 
mothers'  meetings;  by  collecting  money  for  sanitary  im- 
provements, such  as  opening  windows,  curing  smoky  chim- 
neys, removing  nuisances,  giving  soap  and  lime  for  white- 
washing, lending  books,  patterns  of  clothes,  scrubbing 
brushes,  saucepans,  and  cooking  receipts;  by  requesting  the 
medical  officers  of  health  and  other  professional  and  well- 
educated  gentlemen  to  deliver  popular  free  lectures;  by  in- 
stituting mothers'  meetings,  and  classes  of  adult  girls,  and 
giving  them  sanitary  and  domestic  instruction;  by  forming 
or  aiding  penny  clothing  clubs,  coal  clubs,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  temperance  associations,  cooking  depots,  and  work- 
ingmen's  clubs,  and  by  establishing  nurseries  for  motherless 
babes,  which  may  serve  as  schools  for  mothers  of  all  classes, 
schoolmistresses  and  nurses.  The  association  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  contributions.  Any  person  paying 
a  donation  of  ^10,  or  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.,  is  con- 
stituted a  member.  All  this  is  strongly  suggestive  of  what 
can  and  should  be  done  in  this  city.  The  ladies  have  it  in 
their  power  to  create  a  practical  interest  in  sanitary  matters. 


In  the  manufacture  of  sewer-pipe  at  Calumet,  Ohio,  the 
clay  is  taken  from  a  depth  of  between  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet;  the  supply  is  considered  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  mining  is  done  by  drifting  in  four  direc- 
tions, pillars  fifty  feet  square  being  left  as  supports.  The 
clay  is  so  hard  as  to  require  blasting.  The  clay,  after  being 
"weathered,"  or  slacked,  by  exposure,  is  pulverized  by 
machinery.  It  is  then  screened  and  tempered,  when  it  is 
carried  by  an  elevator  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  The 
clay  is  shoveled  into  a  mud-cylinder  on  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  die  of  the  shape  of  the  pipe  or  other  article  wanted, 
through  which  the  clay  is  forced.  When  thoroughly  dried 
the  ware  is  placed  in  kilns  or  ovens  and  burned  to  a  hard 
stone  body.  This  demands  a  full  fire  of  thirty-six  hours. 
The  time  occupied  from  the  filling  of  a  kiln  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ware  is  from  four  to  five  days.  The  vitrifying 
is  done  when  the  ware  is  at  its  highest  heat  in  the  kiln.  This 
is  accomplished  by  salt  being  thrown  into  the  fire  a  number 
of  times  until  the  ware  is  completely  glazed.  To  feel  certain 
always  that  this  is  done,  it  is  the  custom,  after  a  kiln  has  been 
filled  and  before  it  is  closed  for  firing,  to  put  in  a  small  piece 
of  ware  opposite  the  movable  brick  in  the  wall  of  the  kiln. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  glazing  is  complete  the  appear- 
ance of  this  piece,  which  can  be  easily  taken  out,  is  a  sure 
index.   Taken  from  the  kiln  the  ware  is  ready  for  the  market. 
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CHICAGO  SEWERAGE— EFFECTS.— VIII. 

The  modified  plan  adopted  for  flushing  the  sewers 
was  to  use  a  round  tank  with  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  bar- 
rels of  water,  mounted  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  contents  of  this  tank  were  discharged  into  the  sewers  at 
the  man-holes.  It  was  found  that  the  pipe  sewers  could,  in 
most  cases,  be  flushed  clean,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
cleansing  by  machinery.  These  satisfactory  results  led 
to  the  construction  of  a  much  larger  tank,  rectangular  in 
form,  with  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  barrels,  mounted  on  a 
very  strong  wagon  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  to  be  used 
for  flushing  the  smaller-sized  brick  sewers,  as  well  as  the 
pipes.  This  identical  flush  tank  is  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
and  for  flushing  the  large  sewers  as  well  as  the  small  ones. 
Complaints  about  obstructions  in  the  sewers,  and  consequent 
flooding  of  cellars  and  basements,  were  found  to  be  due  to 
stoppages  in  private  drains,  into  which  such  articles  as 
bottles,  vials,  spoons,  knives,  forks,  bones,  pieces  of  coal, 
apples,  potatoes,  shavings,  hay,  shirts,  towels,  stockings,  floor- 
cloths, etc.,  had  been  thrown. 

The  effects  of  the  sewers  in  this  short  period  are  note- 
worthy. The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewers  were  much 
drier  than  they  were  before.  This  was  particularly  true  at 
breaking  up  of  winter,  and  after  heavy  rains,  at  which  times 
much  inconvenience  was  previously  experienced.  The  sub- 
soil had  become  drier  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewers,  and  there 
was,  consequently,  decidedly  less  moisture  and  dampness  in 
cellars  and  basements.  In  some  cases  the  difference  was  so 
great  as  to  call  out  frequent  expressions  of  satisfaction  from 
the  owners  and  occupants  of  houses.  The  effects  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  city  were  shown  in  a  lowering  of  the 
death  rate  from  24.6  in  1855  to  18.8  in  i860. 

The  effect  of  turning  the  sewage  into  the  river  was  care- 
fully noted  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Chesbrough  saw  nothing, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  i860,  to  complain  of  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint.  Where  no  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
width  or  depth  of  the  river,  by  dredging  or  bridging,  the 
depth  at  the  end  of  the  year  named  was  found  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1855,  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  sewer- 
age system  ;  sometimes  it  had  been  a  little  more,  sometimes 
a  little  less.  A  freshet  in  1857  scoured  the  river  out  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  increase  its  depth  in  some  places  two  feet,  but 
in  the  three  succeeding  years  it  gradually  filled  up  again. 
This  indicated,  in  Mr.  Chesbrough's  mind,  the  importance 
of  diverting  as  much  of  the  water  of  the  Des  Plaines  river 
into  the  Chicago  river  as  could  be  legally  done,  no  account 
seeming  to  be  taken  of  the  liability  of  contaminating  the 
water-supply.  The  Des  Plaines  river,  it  may  be  stated,  is  a 
comparatively  small  stream,  flowing  toward  Chicago  from 
the  northwest  until  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  when 
it  flows  more  directly  south,  though  still  tending  to  the  east. 
In  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  city  and  about  ten 
miles  distant  it  turns  to  the  west  and  finally  discharges  into 
the  Illinois  river.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  Des  Plaines  river.  The  latter,  at 
the  time  of  high  water,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  Chi- 
cago river,  and  when  its  waters  overflow  the  river  banks 
and  reach  the  canal,  the  current  is  very  strong  toward  the 
Chicago  river,  with  which  the  canal  is  directly  connected, 
and  in  the  river  toward  and  into  the  lake.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  the  sewage  in  the  river  is  swept  with  great  force 


toward  the  water-works  crib,   and  the   source   of  the  city's 
water-supply  is  quite  seriously  contaminated. 

The  principal  modification  in  the  plan  of  1855  was  the 
building  of  large  trunk  sewers  on  every  second,  instead  of  on 
every  third,  street  in  the  North  and  West  Divisions.  In  the 
original  plan  it  was  supposed  that  one  in  every  third  street 
would  be  sufficient  for  some  time  to  come,  but  that  it  would 
be  necessary  ultimately  to  lay  one  in  each  street  running 
east  and  west  in  the  West  Division,  and  the  same  rule  would 
hold  good  on  several  of  the  streets  running  north  and  south 
in  the  North  Division.  Soon  after  commencing  the  work  it 
was  thought  best  to  begin  with  a  trunk  sewer  on  every  sec- 
ond street  in  the  North  and  West  Divisions.  The  Wells 
street  sewer  on  the  North  Side,  and  the  Madison  street  sewer 
on  the  West  Side,  had  been  extended  further  out,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  i860,  than  any  others  in  those  Divisions.  A 
proof  that  the  ultimate  requirements  of  these  districts  had 
not  been  over-estimated  was  found  in  July,  i860,  when  a 
heavy  rain  filled  the  Wells  street  sewer  above  its  crown,  and 
the  Madison  street  sewer  to  within  five  inches  of  its  crown. 

Irresponsible  persons  were  allowed  to  lay  house  drains  in 
those  days,  no  system  of  licensing  having  been  adopted. 
The  forbidding  of  the  laying  of  drains  by  none  but  licensed 
drain-layers  in  later  days  falls  short  of  securing  the  desired 
end,  as  incompetent,  and  unreliable,  if  not  irresponsible, 
men  continued  to  lay  drains.  Mr.  Chesbrough  foresaw  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred  when  he  said,  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  license  system:  "But  great  caution  should 
be  used  in  granting  the  licenses,  for  the  fact  of  unfaithfulness 
is  not  likely  to  be  known  in  many  cases  till  its  consequences 
appear,  which  may  not  be  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  work  is 
done  and  the  doer  out  of  the  city."  The  city  had  not  begun 
to  exercise  the  authority  then  it  now  does  in  compelling 
house-owners  to  connect  their  premises  with  the  street  sewer, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  some  streets  occupants  emptied 
their  kitchen  slops  into  the  street  gutters,  which  became  very 
offensive  in  warm  weather.  The  difficulty  seemed  at  that 
time  to  be  a  hard  one  to  meet  as  it  was  feared  that  where  the 
houses  were  of  such  a  class  as  not  to  justify  the  expense 
of  making  drains  to  them,  a  law  which  should  forbid  draining 
into  the  street  gutters  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  per- 
sons to  discharge  drainage  into  their  back  yards,  and  thus 
create  a  greater  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood  than  the  one 
removed  from  the  street  ditch  or  gutter. 

The  thorough  cleansing  of  the  sewers  was  recommended, 
— at  least  once  a  year.  "  The  shorter  the  time  the  deposits 
remain  in  the  sewers,  as  a  rule,"  said  Mr.  Chesbrough,  "  the 
easier  they  are  to  remove,  and  consequently  the  greater 
scouring  effect  of  storm  water  in  them.  The  pipe  sewers  in 
the  vicinity  of  hotels  and  eating-houses  should  be  flushed 
at  least  twice,  and  in  some  cases  three  times,  a  year.  The 
catch-basins  should  be  examined  after  every  heavy  storm 
and  not  allowed  to  contain  over  one  foot  depth  of  deposit 
without  being  emptied.  The  best  time  for  cleansing  the 
large  sewers  is  the  winter,  because  then  the  level  of  the  lake 
is  lowest,  the  nuisance  created  by  the  operation  is  very  slight, 
and  it  gives  employment  to  a  few  laboring  men  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  employment  is  most  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain,  the  drawbacks  being  the  shortness  of  the  days  and 
the  intense  cold  occasionally." 

The  deposit  taken    from  the  sewers  in   cleansing  them 
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seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  vacant  lots,  as  it  was  "very 
seldom,  even  from  the  beginning,  offensive  to  the  smell  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  so  to  the  sight."  It  generally  consisted  of 
loam  and  fine  sand  from  the  ditches  and  unpaved  streets, 
and  detritus  of  the  paved  ones,  very  dark  in  color  at  first  but 
in  a  few  days  becoming  like  loam  in  appearance.  The  de- 
posit was  in  some  cases  spread  upon  the  surfaces  of  unpaved 
streets,  and  was  not  complained  of  after  having  had  a  few 
days  to  become  dry.  The  practice  of  filling  vacant  lots  with 
solid  matter  taken  from  the  sewers  is  probably  having  its 
effect  now  in  making  certain  localities  unhealthy.  But  Mr. 
Chesbrough  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organic 
matter  in  the  waste  from  kitchens  and  water-closets  was 
very  generally  removed  by  the  current  of  water  flowing 
through  the  sewers  ;  in  proof  of  this  he  cited  the  fact  that 
those  sewers  which  have  few  or  no  house  drains,  but  surface 
drainage  only  emptying  into  them  collected  as  "  offensive- 
looking  deposits  "  as  the  others,  and  did  so  quite  as  rapidly. 

The  Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners  went  out  of  exis- 
tence with  the  year  i860,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
which  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  water- works,  sewer- 
age works,  public  parks,  streets,  river  and  harbor,  public 
buildings,  bridges,  lamps  and  lighting  and  with  the  direction 
of  all  the  public  improvements  of  the  city,  came  into  exis- 
tence on  May  6,  1861.  The  consolidation  of  the  water, 
sewerage  and  street  departments  reduced  the  expenses  of  the 
city  about  $8,000  and  averted  the  previous  liability  of  col- 
lision of  the  three  departments.  The  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  covered  that  portion  of  the  year  1861 
following  the  organization  of  the  Board.  In  that  report, 
Mr.  Chesbrough,  who  was  still  city  engineer,  called  special 
attention  to  the  impurity  of  the  river.  There  had  been 
several  occasions  during  the  previous  three  years  when 
many  persons  thought  they  could  trace  the  effect  of  the 
river  on  the  water,  but  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  Feb. 
10,  1862,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  that  the  effect  be- 
came so  striking  as  to  convince  all  who  examined  into  it  of 
its  real  nature.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  south  and  west,  the  lake  fell  to  an  unusually 
low  point.  This  caused  a  very  large  amount  of  water  to  be 
discharged  from  the  river  into  the  lake,  and  the  discolored 
water  could  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  distance  south  of 
the  river  and  to  the  cemetery  on  the  north.  Mr.  Chesbrough 
was  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  principally  to  the  refuse  dis- 
charged freely  into  the  river  from  the  slaughter-houses  and 
packing-houses  in  and  around  the  city,  besides  distilleries, 
glue  factories,  establishments  for  rendering  offal,  etc. 

As  an  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  pumping-works  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  in  purifying  the  river,  a  little  experi- 
ence in  the  spring  of  1861  may  be  referred  to.  The  pump- 
ing-works which  the  canal  company  put  to  use  to  supply 
water  for  the  canal  went  into  disuse  when  the  canal  was 
deepened,  a  few  years  later,  but  new  works  have  been  put  in 
operation  lately  by  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  river.  In  the  spring  of  1861  the  river  became  quite 
offensive  in  smell  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  city 
council  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  canal  in  relation 
to  changing  the  water  in  the  river  by  pumping  at  Bridgeport. 
It  happened  that  before  any  arrangement  was  made  it  was 
necessary  to  pump  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  canal  itself,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  by  the  city.     During  the  whole  sum- 


mer and  the  early  part  of  autumn,  the  river,  though  receiving 
its  full  amount  of  sewage,  was  not  so  offensive  at  any  time  as 
to  become  a  cause  of  complaint. 


CAST-IRON    FOR   HOUSE    DRAINS. 

The  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  house  drains 
are  practically  limited  to  bricks,  earthenware,  and  cast-iron. 
The  advantages  of  cast-iron  are  (1)  its  superior  strength  and 
capacity  to  resist  fracture;  (2)  the  greater  lengths  in  which  it 
can  be  manufactured,  and  the  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  number  of  joints;  (3)  the  greater  facilities  for  making  the 
joints  secure  by  means  of  lead,  sulphur,  oxidized  iron-filings, 
etc.  The  points  to  be  considered  in  adopting  cast-iron 
are  (a)  the  available  means  for  preserving  it;  (b)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  capacity  and  weight  of  the  pipes;  (c)  the 
character  of  the  connections  best  suited  to  the  material;  (d) 
the  nature  of  the  joints;  (<?)  the  comparative  cost.  The  ex- 
perience of  gas  and  water  companies  ought  to  be  a  guide  as  to 
the  life  of  a  cast-iron  drain  pipe  in  regard  to  corrosion  from 
the  outside  inwards.  When  there,  is  no  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
soil  through  which  it  is  laid,  the  destruction  of  the  pipe  from 
exterior  rusting  is  so  slow  as  to  justify  its  use  without  any 
special  means  of  protection.  In  the  case  of  drain  pipes  there 
is  no  reason  to  exclude  a  good  protecting  medium  be- 
cause it  is  poisonous — an  objection  which,  of  course,  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  pipes  used  for  the  distribution  of  drink- 
ing water.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  paint  made 
from  preparations  of  lead,  etc.,  there  are  two  methods  of 
preserving  pipes  from  oxidation  which  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  One  of  these  consists  in  coating  with  a 
preparation  of  tar,  known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  composition, 
and  the  other  I  refer  to  is  known  as  the  Bower-Barff  process,  in 
which  the  surfaces  are  covered  with  magnetic  oxide,  pro- 
duced at  a  high  temperature  in  a  furnace  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  a  letter  with  which  Dr.  Angus  Smith  favored 
me  a  few  days  ago,  he  mentioned  a  temperature  of  400  de- 
grees F.  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  application  of  his 
preparation.  A  certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  in 
dealing  with  it  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  consistency  of 
the  material  when  cooled.  If  it  has  been  subjected  for  some 
time  to  the  necessary  temperature,  evaporation  makes  the  re- 
sidual mixture  hard  and  brittle  after  cooling.  To  avoid  this 
a  barrel  of  oil  must  be  kept  at  hand  to  mix  with  the  composi- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  original  proportions.  If  too 
much  oil  is  added  the  coating  will  not  be  hard  enough.  I 
have  arranged  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  trough  heated  by 
means  of  gas-jets  for  applying  the  mixture,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, I  believe,  to  have  the  pipes  dipped  vertically.  The  use 
of  steam  in  a  double-lined  chamber  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous method  of  working  it  if  the  temperature  of  300  de- 
grees F.  recommended  is  sufficient.  In  that  case  a  steam 
boiler  would  need  to  be  provided  capable  of  standing  a 
working  pressure  of  75  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  If  400 
degrees  F.  are  necessary  the  boiler  would  require  to  be  able 
to  stand  a  working  pressure  of  250  pounds.  There  are  sev- 
eral specimens  of  the  composition  shown  by  the  North 
British  Plumbing  Company  in  the  present  exhibition.  Be- 
fore coating  cast-iron,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sur- 
faces are  thoroughly  free  from  sand  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. A  steel-wire  brush,  circular,  and  provided  with  a 
long  handle,  is  useful  for  scouring  out  the  interior  of  pipes, 
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and  they  may  afterward  be  wiped  out  with  an  oily  cloth.  I 
have  here  two  specimens  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  composi- 
tion, kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Rawlinson.  One  of  them  has 
lain  in  the  ground  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  though  the 
composition  does  not  seem  originally  to  have  been  very  well 
applied  to  begin  with,  you  see  that  the  iron  is  still  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  The  other  specimen  shows  the 
application  of  the  protecting  medium  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, and  the  test  of  its  condition  as  regards  consistency 
and  temperature  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  glazing  or 
varnish  which  is  given  to  the  surface  of  the  iron  when 
it  is  properly  applied.  The  Bower- Bar ff  process  has  re- 
cently been  brought  prominently  into  public  notice.  It 
consists  in  coating  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  to  be  preserved 
with  magnetic  oxide.  In  this  exhibition  are  shown  some 
specimens  of  pipes  treated  in  this  way.  They  were  coated 
at  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bower,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  having  done  so 
for  the  purpose  of  this  exhibition.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan  when  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  to  be 
dealt  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  capable  of  thorough  cleansing. 
The  interiors  of  cast-iron  pipes  require  special  care  in  this 
respect.  The  "  cores  "  from  which  they  are  made  being 
of  "  green  sand  "  leave  rough  particles  behind  them,  which, 
at  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  production  of  the 
magnetic  oxide,  must  be  apt,  I  think,  to  form  a  vitreous  glaz- 
ing unless  the  pipes  are  very  carefully  cleansed  beforehand. 
To  return  to  the  pipes  themselves,  the  diameter  I  have 
adopted  for  ordinary  house  drains  is  five  inches.  This  is 
the  same  as  has  been  recently  recommended  by  the  engineers 
of  the  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association.  In  cases 
of  considerable  fall,  more  especially  when  the  drain  is  flushed 
by  means  of  a  flushing  tank,  a  velocity  of  flow  is  ob- 
tained which  would  be  apt  to  tell  severely  upon  the  points 
of  earthenware  pipes  laid  in  cement,  and,  considering  the 
first  sanitary  importance  of  the  rapid  movement,  this  is  a 
point  in  favor  of  cast-iron.  In  Lord  Uucie's  house,  in  Port- 
man  Square,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  have  re- 
centlv  been  altered,  there  is  a  direct  line  of  cast-iron  drain 
pipe,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  ninety-nine  feet  in  length, 
with  a  fall  of  one  to  thirty-three.  The  end  nearest  the 
street  sewer  is  provided  with  a  Kenyon  air-chamber  floor 
and  man-hole.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  length  of 
ninety-nine  feet  there  is  a  similar  provision  for  inspection, 
but  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Beyond  this  point  a  further  stretch 
of  five- inch  cast-iron  drain  pipe,  about  seventy  feet  in 
length,  passes  on  to  the  back  of  the  premises  and  is  provided 
with  an  eighty-gallon  flush  tank.  It  is  found  that  the  velo- 
city of  flow  between  the  two  disconnecting  chambers  along 
the  length  of  ninety-nine  feet,  first  spoken  of,  is  at  the  rate 
of  five  feet  per  second.  As  the  drain  pipe  is  running 
nearly  full  bore,  this  condition  of  things  renders  it  impossi- 
ble that  any  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  sewage  matter  can 
remain  behind.  The  elements  essential  to  the  creation  of 
sewer-gas  being  wanting,  its  absence  from  the  drain  is  prac- 
tically guaranteed.  The  after  part  of  the  flush,  in  this  case, 
ahvay  runs  clear.  The  formulas  which  are  commonly  used 
for  calculating  the  velocity  of  water  in  pipes  running  full 
must  be  considerably  modified  for  the  flow  of  house  drain- 
age in  five-inch  pipes.  Taking  V  =  140  \/ 7s —  11s  \/V7 
in  which  /-  is  the  hydraulic  mean   depth    in   feet,   and   s  the 


sine  of  the  inclination,  the  rate  of  flow  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Ducie's  house  drain  already  spoken  of,  in  which  the  length 
approximately  was  ninety-nine  feet  and  the  fail  three  feet, 
the  velocity  should  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6.22  feet  per 
second.  The  difference  between  this  and  five  feet  is  what  is 
due  to  the  pipe  not  running  full,  and  a  further  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  character  of  the  discharge.  I  do  not 
think  much  is  to  be  gained  by  making  the  pipes  less  than 
five  inches  in  diameter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "a  greater 
capacity  is  certainly  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  an 
ordinary  household.  I  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  useful 
dimension  for  ordinary  cases.  As  there  is  an  absence  of 
hydraulic  pressure  in  cast-iron  pipes  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  ordinary  house  drainage,  no  extra  thickness  of  metal 
is  required  on  that  account,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  made 
thinner  than  ordinary  street  mains.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  pipes  of  different  diame- 
ters suitable  for  the  purpose: — 


Bore 

Thickness 

of  Metal. 

inches 

H 

% 

X 

4 

1G1 

221 

28' 3  lb.  per  foot. 

5 

19-8 

26'9 

34-4     " 

6 

23'4 

3i'9 

40-6     " 

in  practice,  I  believe  pipes  5-16  inches  in  thickness  are 
sufficient  for  drainage  purposes,  and  this  would  give  about 
one  hundred  pounds,  as  the  weight  of  a  six  foot  length  of 
pipe  five  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the  various  kinds  of 
joints,  that  known  as  the  "socket  joint"  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  iron  house  drains,  and  although  the  pipes  them- 
selves may  be  made  lighter  than  main  pipes  the  sockets  should 
not  be  reduced  in  weight  or  strength,  because  they  are  subject- 
ed to  the  same  strain  from  the  staving  of  the  lead.  Great  care 
should  be  used  in  this  respect,  the  more  so  as  workmen  may 
be  employed  who  are  not  so  experienced  as  those  in  the  ser- 
vice of  water  companies.  A  joint  has  been  brought  under 
my  notice,  which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Eaton,  C.  E.  It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  Spence's  metal  or  sulphur,  and  con- 
sists of  an  excentric  ring  with  a  pouring-hole  on  its  top 
side.  This  overlaps  the  joint  on  both  sides,  and  would  be 
useful,  I  think,  where  it  was  required  to  insert  a  length  of 
pipe  between  two  already  in  position,  as  this  could  be  done 
without  the  necessity  of  lifting  more  than  the  piece  which 
was  to  be  removed.  With  regard  to  the  connections  and  ap- 
pliances suitable  for  attachment  to  cast-iron  pipes,  you  will 
see  exhibited  a  cast-iron  air-chamber  floor,  which  is  an  effort 
to  simplify  the  arrangement  now  so  frequently  adopted  with 
advantage,  of  having  a  man-hole,  with  a  floor  composed  of 
half  pipes  as  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  sewage,  and  a 
trap  beyond  it  to  cut  off  the  drain  from  the  main  sewer.  In 
the  cast-iron  substitute  for  this  appliance,  the  mouth  of  the 
trap  is  practically  extended  so  as  to  form  a  floor  for  the  man- 
hole in  itself;  and  this  extension  has  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing a  provision  for  side  inlets  for  the  passage  of  surface 
water  and  for  other  purposes.  At  the  further  or  house  end 
of  the  drain,  instead  of  building  a  shallow  man-hole,  a  cast- 
iron  terminal  is  provided  which  is  easily  accessible,  and 
which  is  made  secure  by  means  of  a  brass  plug  fixed  in  a 
ground  seating  of  the  same  metal.  In  making  a  connection  be- 
tween a  lead  soil-pipe  and  an  iron  socket,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
strong  copper  piece,  with  brazed  lap  seam,  slipped  over  the 
lead  and  soldered.     This  allows  for  an  oakum  and   red-lead 
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joint  to  be  made  with  sufficient  substance  to  admit  of  calk- 
ing. As  regards  the  comparative  cost  of  iron  and  earthen- 
ware for  house  drains,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  total  expense  of  lifting  an  old  drain  and 
laving  a  new  one  is  common  to  both  systems.  For  in- 
stance, the  cost  of  excavating,  filling  in,  and  making  good  is 
practically  identical.  The  time  occupied  in  making  good  the 
joints  of  an  earthenware  drain  is  as  six  to  one  as  compared 
to  an  iron  drain,  the  number  of  joints  being  as  three  to 
one  in  the  case  of  two-foot  lengths  of  stoneware,  and 
six-foot  lengths  of  iron,  and  I  estimate  the  time  oc- 
cupied to  each  as  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  metal. 
This,  I  estimate,  balances  the  extra  cost  of  the  material. 
The  connections,  including  the  air-chamber  floor,  are  more 
costly  than  earthenware;  but  this,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
London  house  drain,  should  not  amount  to  more  than  ^£5  in 
all.  I  think  that  the  greater  security  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  cast  iron  quite  justifies  the  expenditure  of  this  ad- 
ditional sum.  These  remarks  hold  good  so  long  as  cast-iron 
is  to  be  obtained  at  its  present  price.  Other  kinds  of  ma- 
terials are  used  for  house  drains,  although  bricks  are  now 
obsolete.  The  practical  objections  to  the  use  of  earthenware 
pipes  are— first,  their  liability  to  twist  in  fixing, — Mr.  Ernest 
Turner  speaks  of  having  rejected  as  much  as  60  per  cent, 
of  pipes  supplied  by  "  well-known  manufacturers; "  second, 
their  liability  to  fracture.  Concussion  without  fracture  of 
the  surface  is  often  sufficient  to  detach  a  branch  piece 
from  a  pipe  in  which  the  material  seems  to  be  continuous,  al- 
though the  connection  is  often  secured  by  little  or  nothing 
but  the  glassing.  As  such  a  contingency  may  delay  a 
squad  of  workmen  for  several  hours,  until  another  pipe 
and  branch  has  been  obtained,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
make  use  of  defective  pipes.  Experience  shows  that  work- 
men are  not  above  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  conceal- 
ment. Broken  bends  and  bad  connections  are  frequently 
found  in  places  which  are  most  available  for  the  passage  of 
sewer-gas  into  a  dwelling;  third,  the  short  lengths  in  which 
earthenware  pipes  are  made,  necessitate  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  joints,  in  order  to  make  up  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
house  drain.  The  joints,  when  made  with  clay,  are  ineffi- 
cient; and  when  made  with  cement  are  subject  to  many 
drawbacks,  which  nothing  but  great  and  uncommon  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  can  overcome.  The  projection  of 
cement  to  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  a  necessary  condition, 
and  this  must  be  removed.  In  doing  so,  the  pipe  is  liable  to 
movement  during  the  critical  period  when  the  cement  is  set- 
ting. The  position  of  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cutting 
renders  it  difficult  to  pack  the  joint  from  the  bottom.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  earthenware  house  drains  are  found 
to  be  tight  when  tested  with  a  pressure  of  even  a  few 
inches  head  of  water.  These  are  among  the  considerations 
which  have  led  me  to  adopt  iron  in  preference  to  other  ma- 
terials, and  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  paper  has  the  effect  of 
calling  further  attention  to  the  subject. — Mr.  IV.  D.  Scott- 
Mo  nerieff,  C.  E.,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Health  Society,  London,  and  published  in  the  Building  and  En- 
gineering Times. 


The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  ventilation  of  a  water-closet 
trap  is  in  a  patent  of  J.  W.  Wilkins,  of  England,  in  1846.  It  is  claimed 
as  a  novelty  in  the  specifications. 


THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR— CHANDELIERS  AND  WINDOWS. 
The  newest  movement  in  decoration  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
Renaissance  designs,  that  of  the  French  with  its  rather  florid  ornament- 
ation of  scroll-work  and  garlands  being  the  most  popular.  Furniture, 
fabrics  and  wall  decorations  reproduce  these  designs,  which  are  also 
shown,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  in  the  newest  styles  of  chan- 
deliers and  wall  branches.  The  fashion  for  low  ceilings  which  is  in 
present  favor  in  the  East,  has  to  some  extent,  banished  the  central  chande- 
lier and  substituted  branches  of  light,  some  of  which  show  very  light 
and  graceful  forms.  This  innovation  is  less  generally  followed  in  New 
York  than  in  Boston,  and  seems,  as  yet,  to  have  gained  little  favor  in 
Chicago.  Side  lights  alone,  unless  the  ceiling  is  lower  than  most  people 
consider  desirable,  are  very  inefficient  means  of  illuminating  a  room, 
though  they  are  admirable  in  combination  with  a  central  light.  At  the 
store  of  E.  Baggot  (corner  of  Madison  street  and  Fifth  avenue)  are 
some  new  and  beautiful  designs  in  gas-fixtures.  A  central  chandelier  of 
hammered  brass  has  a  quaint  design  of  dragons  and  small  marine  forms 
with  light  scroll  work  and  rings.  A  wall  light  in  an  astral  form  is  also 
of  hammered  brass,  and  another,  with  three  lights  in  the  form  of 
candles,  repeats  this  French  Renaissance  design  in  its  delicate  rings 
and  scrolls.  Oxydized  silver  is  combined  effectively  with  brass  in  some 
excellent  forms,  and  hammered  copper  in  its  dark-glowing  lustre  is  used 
in  fine  contrast  with  the  pale  dull  metal.  Crystal  pendants,  which  catch 
the  light  and  flash  it  back  in  scattered  rainbows,  are  always  popular,  and 
they  are  used  in  some  of  the  new  designs  with  excellent  effect.  A  large 
burnished  brass  chandelier  has  flat  circular  bands  of  metal  graduated  in 
size  toward  the  top.  From  each  band,  and  from  the  lower  circle  of  the 
colored  glass  globes  hang  clear  crystal  balls,  giving  a  constant  play  of 
glittering  color.  A  hall  light  of  five  burners  is  ornamented  with  many 
balls  of  iridescent  glass.  Some  antique  and  Egyptian  shapes  are  verv 
pleasing,  and  genuine  Persian  lamps  of  perforated  brass  are  readily 
transformed  into  gas-burners.  Many  sumptuous  apartments  are  con- 
sistently antique  or  oriental  in  their  decorations  and  furnishings,  and 
these  forms  for  chandeliers  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  other  belong- 
ings, although  they  would  be  somewhat  incongruous  in  a  purely  modern 
room.  A  very  brilliant  hall  lantern  is  composed  of  bevelled  bulls  eyes  in 
two  sizes,  set  in  brass  with  jewels  of  various  colors,  and  is  very  unique 
and  ornamental.  A  hall  lamp,  intended  to  stand  upon  a  newel-post,  is  a 
vase  of  Japanese  design  in  hammered  bronze  with  curious  birds  and 
serpents  in  relief.  Globes  of  colored  glass  have  largely  replaced  the 
white  ones,  and  they  are  so  delicate  in  tent,  and  show  such  graceful 
flower-  forms  that  they  are,  more  than  all  the  rest,  things  of  beauty. 
Amber  seems  to  be  the  popular  color,  and  it  appears  in  glass  as  clear 
and  flawless  as  a  topaz,  and  in  the  shaded  crackle.  Tale  pink,  sea 
green,  ruoy  and  the  beautifully-clouded  opalescent  colors  are  also  much 
used.  All  the  newer  forms  of  chandeliers  show  great  improvement  on 
the  old  designs,  being  light  and  delicate,  so  that  one  is  not  oppressed  as 
formerly,  especially  in  a  small  room,  with  a  haunting  fear  of  being 
crushed  if  the  cumbrous  central  light  should  chance  to  fall. 

*  *'  * 
In  many  of  the  new  houses,  even  those  erected  at  moderate  cost, 
the  question  of  windows  is  receiving  artistic  consideration.  The  old 
notion  that  windows  must  be  arranged  in  uniform  rows,  the  same  num- 
ber in  each  story,  is  less  rigidly  carried  out,  and  some  attention  is  paid 
to  convenience  and  beauty,  both  as  to  shape  and  size.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  innovation,  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  extreme  of 
early  English  inconvenience,  but  small,  ill-shaped  panes  and  ugly  sashes 
are  yielding  to  something  better.  A  great  sheet  of  plate  glass,  divided 
by  a  sash  across  the  middle,  gives  one  a  sense  of  exposure  to  the  glare 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  is  responsible  for  the  numerous 
shades,  lambrequins,  heavy  hangings  and  shutters  which  have  darkened 
the  room  into  unhealthy  gloom,  and  vexed  the  soul  of  the  tidy  house- 
wife. A  well-known  writer  says  :  "  You  may  see  how  people  feel  this 
by  their  admiration  of  the  tracery  of  a  Gothic  window,  or  the  lattice- 
work of  a  Cairo  house.  Our  make-shift  substitute  for  those  beauties 
must  be  the  filling  of  the  window  with  moderate-sized  panes  of  glass 
(plate-glass,  if  you  will)  set  in  solid  sash-bars  ;  we  shall  then  at  all 
events  feel  as  if  we  were  indoors  on  a  cold  day."  A  transom  light  of 
stained  glass,  set  into  the  upper  part  of  the  sash,  is  one  of  the  mpst 
pleasing  ways  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  old-fashioned  window. 
It  affords  a  delightful  play  of  light  and  color  and  leaves  no  excuse  for  a 
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stuff  Lambrequin.  The  curtain  is  hung  from  a  pule  just  below  this  tran- 
som. Some  of  the  new  designs  in  stained  glass  for  windows  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  new  colorings  offer  almost  endless  opportunities  in 
this  direction.  W.  II.  Wells  &  Brother,  of  this  city,  show  some  rare 
specimens  of  the  new  antique  and  opalescent  glass.  The  smaller  jewels 
in  round,  diamond  and  rectangular  shapes,  and  the  delicately-shaded 
and  mottled  roundels,  which  are  used  in  the  more  elaborate  work,  are 
exquisite  in  their  purity  and  variety  of  color.  A  pair  of  stained  glass 
panels  for  a  vestibule  door  show  branches  of  leaves  and  red  berries  on  a 
clear  blue  ground.  This  central  design  has  a  narrow  border,  set  with 
small  sapphire  colored  jewels,  and  an  outer  band  showing  a  flat,  conven- 
tionalized flower-design  on  a  light  ground.  A  window  shows  a  floral 
pattern  on  an  opalescent  ground,  with  a  border  set  with  ruby  jewels. 
This  work  is  applied  to  windows  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  Sometimes, 
the  large  central  pane  of  clear  glass  is  surrounded  by  smaller  panes 
through  which  runs  a  conventional  floral  design  in  clear,  harmonizing 
tints.  A  mosaic  pattern,  introducing  crackle  or  clouded  roundels  and 
bits  of  jewelled  glass,  is  excellent  if  used  for  the  entire  window,  as  is 
sometimes  advisable  in  halls  and  vestibules.  In  living  rooms  some  part 
of  the  sash,  usually  the  lower  half,  should  be  left  clear  for  the  uninter- 
rupted entrance  of  sunshine,  and  all  should  be  easily  moved  to  admit  the 
air.  An  inexpensive  and  pleasing  window  has  its  smaller  panes  of  plain 
glass  in  different  according  colors.  One,  combining  amber,  salmon 
pink,  smoke  color  and  old  blue,  is  admirably  arranged. 

*  "    * 

Many  housewives  still  possess  the  lace  curtains  which,  until  recently, 
were  considered  necessary  window  draperies  in  every  well-appointed 
parlor.  If  these  hangings  are  of  expensive  material,  or  in  perfect  con- 
dition, their  owners  are  not  always  inclined  to  replace  them  with  the 
newer-colored  fabrics  which  have  the  advantage  of  present  popularity.  A 
parlor  recently  refitted  and  having  the  woodwork  painted  in  three  shades, 
of  grayish  blue,  showed  a  pretty  effect  of  color  in  the  window  draperies. 
The  curtain-pole  across  the  window  alcove  was  painted  in  the  lightest 
shade  of  blue,  and  from  each  side  nearest  the  walls  hung  a  straight  width 
of  antique  blue  satin,  lined  with  a  gold-figured  Japanese  chintz  in  the 
same  shade,  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor.  Instead  of  the  usual  method 
of  hanging  with  rings,  a  wide  hem  was  made  in  the  top  of  the  curtain 
through  which  the  pole  was  slipped,  and  the  full  lace  drapery  was  looped 
back  against  the  satin  panel. 

*  * 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  convenience  and  beauty 
of  the  hammock  for  summer  use.  The  smaller  sizes  make  delightful 
resting-places  for  babies  and  can  be  made  quite  as  attractive  as  the 
daintiest  berceau-nette,  while  they  are  far  more  cool  and  comfortable.  A 
good-natured  Chicago  baby  takes  its  nap  in  one  of  these  tiny  hammocks, 
and  wakes  and  crows  and  sways  with  its  own  unconscious  movements,  as 
lightly  as  a  birdling  on  a  wind-swung  bough.  The  net  is  white  with 
borders  of  blue,  and  silver  rings,  and  is  brightened  by  bows  of  blue  rib- 
bon. In  the  white  flannel  blanket  which  serves  as  a  coverlet  is  worked 
a  design   in  outline  with   the   legend  "When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle 

will  rock." 

* 

A  novel  form  of  decoration  for  furniture  is  the  ribbon  work,  which 
is  a  revival  of  a  style  very  popular  in  the  luxurious  days  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  design  is  usually  in  delicate  sprays,  or  wreaths  encircling  some  cen- 
tral device,  and  is  formed  by  drawing  narrow  ribbons  through  a  founda- 
tion of  satin,  white,  or  some  delicate  tint.  This  fashion  is  sometimes 
modernized  by  the  addition  of  arrasene  embroidery  for  the  leaves  and 
stems,  and  the  work  may  be  made  verv  effective. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson 


CITY  PLAGUE-SPOTS. 
One  of  the  inspectors  of  the  health  department,  F.  McCormick,  has 
appended  to  his  late  reports  sketches  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  he 
has  found  overcrowding  and  filthy  habitations.  These  show  a  shocking 
condition  of  affairs  in  some  localities.  In  that  portion  of  the  Sixth  Ward 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Twentieth  street,  just  west  of  the  river,  the  in- 
habitants are  principally  Poles.  The  houses  are  generally  one-story  and 
basement  cottages,  which  are  occupied  often  by  as  many  as  five  or  six 
families,  and  seldom  less  than  three.  As  an  illustration,  there  are  nine- 
teen of  these   small  houses  fronting  on  West  Twentieth  street,  and  the 


alley  in  the  rear — known  as  Ward  court — between  lilair  street  and  the 
next  alley.  This  is  a  very  small  block,  both  in  length  and  depth,  and 
in  the  rear  of  each  house  is  a  privy,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  below  : 
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These  cess-pools  are  filled  to  overflowing,  the  ground  having  be- 
come so  saturated,  or  clogged,  that  it  refuses  longer  to  absorb  the  filth. 
There  is  a  sewer  in  Twentieth  street,  but  the  premises  are  not  connected 
with  it,  as  they  should  be.  Kitchen  waste  is  thrown  out  upon  the 
ground,  to  collect  in  the  gutters  in  front  of  the  houses,  or  to  soak  into 
the  earth. 

It  was  stated  that  there  is  overcrowding  in  these  houses.  A  few 
details  from  the  inspector's  reports  will  show  to  what  extent :  At  No. 
16  West  Twentieth  street,  the  basement,  whose  ceiling  is  only  b]/2  feet 
high,  and  has  only  three  rooms,  is  occupied  by  two  families  of  ten  per- 
sons. The  first  and  only  remaining  floor  has  four  rooms,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  one  family  of  eight  persons.  At  No.  5  Ward  court,  there  are 
five  rooms,  three  families  and  ten  occupants  ;  No.  7,  four  rooms,  four 
families  and  sixteen  occupants  ;  No.  II,  seven  rooms,  four  families  and 
sixteen  occupants  ;  No.  13,  eight  rooms,  four  families  and  eighteen  oc- 
cupants ;  No.  15,  six  rooms,  three  families  and  ten  occupants  ;  No.  19, 
twelve  rooms,  five  families  and  twenty-three  occupants,  and  so  on. 

The  inspector  examined  the  block  bounded  by  Halsted,  Johnson, 
Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  streets,  and  found  in  it  about  twenty 
vaults  that  needed  cleaning.  In  the  center  of  the  block  there  was  no 
drainage  for  fourteen  houses,  all  of  which  were  overcrowded.  These 
houses  are  all  on  a  lot  which  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  alleys,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  by  the  fence  in  the  rear  of  houses  fronting  on  Twenty- 
first  street.  Not  only  are  there  vaults  overflowing,  in  the  rear  of  each 
of  these  fourteen  houses,  the  two  rows  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
a  picket  fence,  but  there  are  the  same  nuisances  on  the  rear  end  of  every 
lot  projecting  upon  the  alleys,  and  separated  from  the  houses  only  by  the 
narrow  alleys.  Were  it  not  that  these  people  are  hardy  Poles,  who, 
children  and  adults  alike,  spend  most  of  the  day  away  from  home  at 
work,  they  could  never  endure  their  lot.  As  it  is,  an  epidemic 
once  started  sweeps  through  their  neighborhoods  like  fire.  The  infant 
mortalitv  is  great  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The   health   department   is  doing  what   it   can    to  ferret    out    these 
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plasr  with   the 

sewers  a- 

to  disappear,  especially  if  the  remit  the  present  water-tax  on 

water-closets,  as  has  beer  -A. 


PLUMBING  IN  AN"  OFFICE   BUILDIN 

Mr.  oat  a   permit   for  bis  new  ten-- 

office  building  at  the  northeast  of  streets  last 

week.     This   building  has  I  the  best   locations  in  the   city,  be     g 

directly  .    the    new   Board  of    Trade    Building   and    the    Grand 

Pacific    Hotel.      Its    .  .       .    ,-   .    -j0o.      The    ai  -    are 

IS  for  the  plumbing,  which 
:  by  Mr.  E.  I     . _  teg 

B.\.>rx~. —  Basins  to  be  14-inch  V  I    set  in  slabs  r  :. 

thick,  Mae-  marble,  moulded  and  ■---.- 

of  an  inch  thick,  16  inches  high,  of  the  same  marb  Basins 

ground  and  fastened  up  with  brass  clamps.  Furnish  Zane's  silver- 
mounted,  low-down  spring  .    .  •:-  :    r  xAd    ai  1  suver-mounted    diain  and 

ig,  and  r  r2  inch   lead  waste   and      eerfl  rflc 

into  the  water     :'  the  trap — tray  -  I      .  :  :  ":  .  -  set  up  as  lug]     .  - 

possible  against  the  bas;- 

Watkr-Closets. — F  urnish  for  each  water-closet  the  V 
i:  Co.'s  No.  3  A  water-closet  arrangement,  includ  ag    pre]  h  iar     rush- 
tank  an  1   "  is    -"  m  on  water-closets  and  all  porcelain  HeH  er  .     set,  and 
the  enamel  drip-trays;  the  branches   :    -    -      -pipes    :.    be  4-inch    extra 
heavy  cast-iron  w  t-  -    the  pipe  washed        Eh  asphaltum.  in- 

side  and  out   and  joints  calked  with  soft  lead  ;  the  main    -  :'  the 

water-closet  to  be  6-inch  as  above,  set  rigidly  on  a  str    og    --.   a  .-   : :  mda- 
tion.     When   the   sa  -    -    '.-pipes  are  all  set  out  andconne.r.    rith  the 
ts   arete  be  ::::':.  upand  the  pipes  hUed  with  water 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  a  test  of  sewers  and  soil-pipes. 

Urinals. — The  urinals  in  the  ninth  story  to  be  as  :  -       The 

foot  pieces  to  be  of  slate  5  inches  (hick  ;-  feet  niches  le  xranter- 
sunk.  In  this  cut  the  gutter  4  inches  wide,  starting  at  :  inch  ieep  and 
running  to  2  -    where  necessary,  with  arched   copper   strainer   in 

same,  percolated  with   :  j-inc  fa  fa  Jes.      Backs  to  be  I  inch  thick    .:'    slate, 
6  feet   high,  moulded  on  top  and  rabbited  into  foot-pieces,  ground  and 
fitted  at  joints ;  separators  to  be  6::;  :-    :-:    moulded  at  tops  and  fronts 
1  inch  thick  and  rabbited  into  the  back  pieces  and  fastene  :  to  same 

35  damps  and  screws.  The  division  pieces  will  also  be  lifted  4 
inches  from  foot-pieces  and  rest  on  heavy  brass  standards  there,  to  which 
the  division  and  foot-pieces  will  both  be  screwed  with  brass  sere  vs. 
exposed  surfaces  will  be  nibbed.  The  whole  work  m  1st  fit  perfectly  and 
be  an  absolutely  first-class  job  in  every  respect.  There  must  be  a  i-inch 
brass  pipe  passing  through  from  end  to  end  to  carry  water,  the  same  to 
be  perforated  with  1-16  inch  hides  every  2  inches,  the  same  to  have  a 
Biter  to  purify  the  water  and  a  graduating  brass  valve  :  the  wastes  to  be 
2-inch  lead  with  a  2-inch  Bower  ball  trap,  ventilated.  The  urinals  in 
first  story  and  basement  will  be  Bedfordshire  lip  with  Zane's  sib  -7- 
mounted  spring  cocks,  sides  and  backs  and  foot-pieces  to  be  slate,  same 
specification  for  sizes  and  thickness  as  in  ninth  story. 

.-:. — To  be  one  18x24  inches  deep,  galvanized-iron  sink  in  ihe 
water-closet  room  of  the  ninth  story  and  me  in  the  sngineer's  room  in 
the  sub-basement,  each  to  have  a  2-inch  lead  waste  and  Ejverfl  «  with 
deep  2-inch  S  trap  and  brass  hand-holes  at  bottom.  Set  trap  up  close  to 
sinks  as  possible  and  in  running  overflows  be  sure  that  lower  ends  come 
well  into  water  of  traps.  Each  sink  to  have  one  3^-inch  brass-hose -bibb, 
Fuller  : :  ck  ar.i  brass  chain  and  pi    ■ 

Main"  Scpply. — Take  supply  for  all  sub-basement,  basement,  irst 
and  second  stories  from  city -supply  tank.  For  sub-basement  run  i+-inch 
s:-:ng  lead  to  the  sink  and  the  water-closet.  In  basement,  first  and  sec- 
ond stories  the  supply  to  water-closet  tanks  to  be  b_-  r.:b  strong  lead, 
and  from  tanks  to  water-closet  :  b.  -  a  ch  medium  in  each  case.  The  - 
plies  to  basins  are  'i-inch  strong  lead  tc  each  and  taken  from  the  mains 
as  hereafter  specified.     Same  specific-'  -       sets  "ash- 

basins  as  above.  The  main-supplies  above  -  -ba  sement  to  be  as  follows: 
All  of  very  best  galvanized  iron,  screw  ffa  red  lead    . 

tested  for  tightness  and  running  up  straight  and  true,  leaving  proper 
-    iet-    int  connections  at  each  story.     There  are  to  be  i 
each  rising  against  one  of  the  fc    r  ins  is  -rment 

and  basement  the  said  pipe  in  each  case  to  be  1%    ac    is  and        .  i  x  up 


to  tl  .  -  ry  floor    and  for  .  -  -inch  pip-.-       -    -  "iyup 

to  and  above  the  -stor  -  ressure 

from  the  tank  r   sh  water  at  ro         rail  fixtures 

above  the  second-story  a-  £0  the  thr :  ■  .--  at  columns. 

Run    down    for   the    ninth,    eig  seventh  stories  :   _  -inch 

galvanized  iron;  for  the  fifth  a  ih  stories  with   i-inch  pipe,  and 

the  fourth   and   third   with    '_-  1      galvanized    ; 

above,  with  proper  re  .  same  metal  and  all  ;  .  -  pro- 

perly left  -iron  mam  supplies  1 

run  beside  each  column  place  a  1  :;-:r;h  galvanized-iron  pipe  with  screw 
joints  se  -    1  lead,  each  connection  to  come  through  this  and  to  be 

soldered     3  mat  this  -.-  . .  ■  ag  g  pe  may  act  asag        :    3  case  the 

inside  pipe  bursts  and  also  may  act  in  the  same  capacity  if  the  fe 

•     r.its  badly    me  e  g  pipe  I  thin  one  foot  of  the  sub- 

basement  concrete,   the  t    .  rs  ter-       set    -      ins    fcc    ha  e    ;    -- 

inch  lead  waste  1  tra|    md  brass  str    ner.   The  supply  to  fc  as 

re  northeast  ;    -    -  -     F  the  bu    iing  t    be  for  five  stories,  r  inch    E 
stories     3  "_    if    ies  g         £         -iron,   cased  with  2-inch  galvanized-iron; 
otherwise,  same  specification  as  for  the  above  three  pipes. 

Wastes. — The  main  wastes  for  all  the  fixtures  except  waf  -.-  --  sets 
above  the  basement  are  to  be  :  :--:r_  .b  galvanized-*oa,  made  and  set  up 
in  the  same  way  as  -~  z  rifled  for  trie  main  supplies,  except  that  there  will 
be  three  lines  instead  of  four,  with  junctions  at  each  floor  just  above  the 
iron-beam  levels,  and  are  to  rise  through  the  r :  :'  an  :  to  be  tinned  on 
I  r  and  on  to  roof  as  a  flushing.  The  he  -  me  basement  and 
•story  water-closet  rooms  will  Baste    r  the  se  .-:  pe  . :  me  water-closet, 

3    7  .-"".•: '-. fhe  safe-wtJta  will  be  exact  :    raai  .-_  wastes 

and  four  in  number,  one  at  each  column,  and  run  up  and  be  ventilated  as 
above.     But  the  safe  wastes  must  run  up  four  feet  higher  than  other-  - 
as  to  prevent  foul  air  from  drawing  down    them    if   the    main    wastes 
should  deliver  any  above  z~  ; 

The  main  wastes,  the  safe  wastes  and  inclosing  pipes  of  the  main 
■-  are  to  run  up  side  by  side,  centered  on  columns  on  eacb   grc  _y 
-  "-ightand  true,  so  as  to  present  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance.    They  will  hug  the  colum- -  as  dlase]     as  possible. 

Ventilation". — The  six-inch  main  soil-pipes  wiil  continue  out  at  the 
roof  as  specified.  The  soil-pipes  for  die  sub-basement,  the  basement 
and  the  first  story  will  ventilate  into  the  main  soil-pipe.  The  Bower  ball 
traps  will  not  be  ventilated  except  when  they  are  in  rooms  with  the  water- 
closets.  Sinks  and  urinal  traps  to  be  ventilated  into  the  soil-pipes.  All 
these  minor  vent-pipes  are  to  be  1  :--:r.  .r.  ^ab"anized  iron. 

Joints. — All  .its  in  lead  pipe  must  be  wiped  with  care  and  made 
the  very  best  of  the  various  sorts-  All  unions  between  lead  and  iron  are 
to  be  made  through  brass  ferrules.  All  pipes  mr-s:  be  run  true  and 
laid  to  drain  and  to  have  no  dents,  mars  or  flattened  places.  And  all 
rs  must  be  securely  fastened  in  place  5  that  they  can  not  sa~  ac 
spring. 

Check  and  Waste. — Besides  the  regnlat  ig  valve  on  the  urinals, 
each  suppl     is  rx  have  ache*  I  waste     Ex    be    :ne  of  the  pr : 

at  the  bottom  for  each  branch  led  off  to  the  column;  to   be   of   pr    pes 
size  wherever  any  branch  is  taken  from  colum ■"  -   -  :~  :      ne  at 

the  tank  in  the  sub-basement  to  cut  off  supply   -      -      -    isement       ae    tc 
first  and  to  second  story;  to  be  one  in  the  baseme 

story  for  each  branch  leading  out  of  each  supply  at  ea  '.  one 

at  the  foot  of  each  of  these  main   supplies.      Each 
waste  must  have  strong  leather  tag  and  a  writing  -  -  0 

where  the  water  is  shut  off  by  same. 

Safes  — ife  all  lea  i  pipes  and  all  bowls  that  run  or  lay  '     rs 

with  4-pounds-to-the-:'  in  gutters,  s 

r  leak,  the  sa    .    g  ::ters  may  carry-  away  all  water    - 
all  bowls  turn  the  lead  up  over  the  rim  pieces  of  wood  that    carp  . 
shall  place  under  the  bo—  - 
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things,  as  tl  ring 

had  been  ncerning  the 

prop.  ...  gsat  -  -  - .    ■    -       .  - 

had  been  distribute  s  societies 

bulletin  of  health  in  Mich  ga 
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RENDERING  CEMENT  AIRPROOF. 

A  method  of  rendering  cement  impervious  to  air  has  been  su;   sss- 
fully  practiced  by  He-  scher.     This  experimentalist  claims  to  ha\-e 

found  that  the  only  way  to  render  cement  unalterable  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences is  by  the  application  of  a  cold  solution  of  one  part  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  three  parts  of  wal  The  articles  to  be  protected  should  be 

left  to  soak  in  the  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,   when  they  take  a 
greenish  black  tint  from  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron.     The  absorbed 
solution  is  decomposed  in  the  interior  of  the  cement,  which  is  incr. 
in  weight  10  per  cent.    All  the  pores  of  the  mass  are  thus  stopped  by 
the  h  as   this  compound  is  not  attacked  by  air.  the  cement 

itself  becomes  impervious.     Cement  facings  may  be  washed  down  with 

il  coats  of  the  solution      When  dry   the  cement  may  be  co 
with  a  wash  of  ocher.  or         a   -  iution  of  sulphate  of  alumina.     If  a 
greenish  white  face  is  desired,  the  surface  may  be  first  washed  with  a 
solution  of  chrome  alum,  and  then  with  soaps--    -  ither  of  these  coats 

may  be  painted  or  colored  in  distemper.  It  has  been  observed  that 
when  oO  colors  are  laid  upon  bare  cement  they  easily  peel  or  scale  off ; 
but  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by  washing  the  cement  thoroughly 
with  soapsuds,  and  when  perfectly  dry  rubbing  with  a  brush  or  linen 
cloth  until  the  surface  shines.  Afterward  the  oil  colors  may  be  applied 
in  the  usual  way. — Scientific  Amcr. 


PE     -         lL  SANITATION. 
In  a  lecture  before  the  Brighton  (England)  Recreation  and  Health 
Society,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  said  that  so  far  as  all  diseases  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  a  man  was 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician  by  the  time  he  was  40  years  of  age.     A  man 
should  train  himself  to  find  out  what  was  good  for  him,  and  in  that  way 
he  would  avoid  many  of  the  evils  from  which  "  too  fast  "  people  suffer. 
g  rat  many  people  died  from  eating  too  much,  as  well  as  from  eating 
too  little,  and  unless  they  took  measures  to  clear  away  the  mischief  pro- 
duced in  their  constitution  by  their  delicate  feeding,  they  were  quitr 
tain  to  suffer  in  their  general  health.    Work,  therefore,  became  an  actual 
necessity.   It  was  impossible  for  persons  to  live  in  this  world  without  going 
through  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  by  which  they  should  cleanse  their 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  that  temperature  which  r. 
quired  to  be  kept  up.     It  might  be  depended  upon  with  regard  to  work 
that  it  was  not  idleness  which  gave  rest,  but  it  was  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion.    It  was  utterly  impossible  with  regard  to  the  human  body  that 
thing  like  stagnation   should  ever  exist.     The   heart  beats  constantly, 
night  and  day.  whether  the  person  was   sleeping  or  waking      The  duty 
of  the  lungs  was  to  purify  the  blood.      There  were  other  organs  which 


tiki:  : he  names  and  a         —  .<oi  abc 

had  been  n  .ad  fiied :  that  a  circular  :>e 

anticipated  from  small-pox,  and  on.  -eporting  of  coal 

-   -     ith  appropriate  blanks,  had  been  devised  .. 
all  local  boards  of  health  :  that  the  article  entit.  Diseases       Michi- 

gan in   iSSa      nad  been  compiled:  that  the  accumulated  letters  of  tl 
office  for  tl  ad  been  arranged  and  bound :  t 

compilation  of  the  articles  g  g  .a J  on 

'reports  of  Diseases  --;  -     ell  in  hand,  and  tha: 

cular  55.  relative  to  the  work  of  health  officers  had  been  revised  to  con- 
form to  the  new  legislation  of   1883  approved  by  the  boan.: 
ready  for  publication. 

The  board  examined  plans  for  proposed  public  buildings,  under  the 
,  h  requires  all  plans  for  State  buildings  to  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to  t       Stab  Board  of  Health,  for  wings  to 
the  present  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Lansing :  for  a  proposed  hospital  at 
the   Michiga:        -        a  for  the  Insane     al    Kalamazo-.  -    a  cottage 

hospital  for  the  State  Public  School,  at  Coldwater ;  and  for  a  main  build- 
ing for  the  State  Indu-  -  hool  for  Girls,  at  Adrian. 

Dr.  r ported  a  visit  to  Fremont.  Ne    ayg  Amine 

into  a  nuisance  caused  by  an  extf         e  tanner.  hundrec 

of  hides  are  annually  tanned.     He  had  made  recommendations  which,  in 

pinion,  would  abate  the  nuisance,  and  it  had  been  pre.-        I  that  his 
recommendations  shall  be  complied  with. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings,  including  ventilation. 
quested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  best  plans  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  suitable  for  the  various  state  institutions. 


is  the  kidneys,  which  it  poisons 

ery  virulent  in  their  nature.    If  they  were  kept  in  the  body 
tld  be  certain  to  1  erson.     There  must  be  do  cessation  of 

motion  01  stag  in  the  human  body;  otherwise,  disease  was  certain 

to  arise.     An  indivic  is  pn     9(  J  similar  to  a  large  city.     Brighton 

had  taken  great  care  to  have  her  sewers  in  proper  form  and  construction, 
-.one  of  this  stag  :ing  the  place,  where  there  was 

anabunc..      :  of  water  s  ..'ole  the  salts  1     be  carried  out;  if 

there  was  -  nioval  1  ...  whether  in  the  drains  of 

r  in  the  human   txv  is  well-nigh   impossible  to  prevent 

mischief.      I:        -  nportant  sewerage  arrangement  of  individual 

bodies  that  a  -  carry  away  the  excreta  formed 

by  the  \c  g  s         J  be   imbibed;  otherwise,  some  would  be 

retained  and  the  result  would  be  one  of  those  uncomfortable  complaints 
with  which  so  many  suffered  on  getting  on  the  other  side  of  5  -  h  as 
ana::     k  of  gout  was  - ame  c\:ent  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 

creta caused  by  the  act   c :   living  had  not  been  proper",  v  washed  away 
There  was  a  good  sc  gainst  the  loss  of  the  faculties  in  old  age. 

.-  ~  i:  r.  ;  .-  res  were  taken  :  r  the  removal  ..:  Mice  of  the  material 
formed  in  human  bodies  there  would  be  r  -   0   for  blindness,  deaf- 

ness      -  decay  of  nature.     -  ss   met  mes  called. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

HEALTH    CIRCULARS. 

The  health  circulars  issued  by  the  state  board  of  health  of    New 

-  rae  of  which  are  noted  below,  are  valuable  and  should  be  in 

the  hands  of  every  person.      They  are  plainly  written,   practical   and 

brief,  and  not  tiresome  as  such  docum.     -  apt       be.     They  can  be 

obtained  by  address    ga       -         ird  to  E.  M.  Hunt.  M.  D.,  Secretary  of 

-:ate  Board  of  Health.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

UPPINCOir'S    MAGAZINE. 

There  is.  probably,  no  monthly  magazine  published  which  is  more 
attra.  appearan  The  July  number  is  the  mid- 

summer number,  and  contains  a  variety  of  sketches,  stories  and  essa  - 
suitable  for  hot  weather  reading.  Chief  among  these  is  the  new  story 
by  the  "  Duchess.' — "  Moonshine  and    Marguerites."'   a  sparkling  and 

ious  sketch  of  English  life.  The  August  number  contains  matter 
of  interest  to  scientific  people,    is  as  summer  reading. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

••  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It."  By  Chas.  H.  Burnett,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia:     Presk  drist  ->n.     Price.  50  cents. 

*"  Long  Life,  and  How  To  Reach  It."  By  J.  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:     Presle  : :>n.     Price,  50  cents. 

"The  Summer  and  Its  Diseases."  By  James  C.  Wilson,  M  D. 
Philadelphia:     Presley  Blakiston.     Price.  50  cents. 

"Eyesight,  and  How  To  Care  For  It."  By  George  C.  Harlan, 
If.  D.     Philadelphia:     Presley  Blakiston.     Price.  50  cents. 

•■  The  Throat  and  The  Voice."  By  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia:    Pres        Blakiston.     Price.  50  ce: its 

"The   Winter  and  Its  Dan^  By   Hamilton  Osgood,   M.  D. 

Philadelphia:     Presley  Blakiston.     Price,  50  cents. 

■  The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth."  By  J.  W.  White.  If.  D  ,  D.  D.  S. 
Philadelphia:     Presley  B'.akiston.     Price,  50  cents. 

"  Brain- Work  and  Overwork."  By  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr..  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia:    Presley  Blakiston.     Price,  50  cents. 

"Our    Hon  By    Henry    Hartshorne,    M.  D.      Philadelphia: 

Presley  Blakiston.     Price.  50  cents. 

"The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease."  By  L.  D.  Bulkley.  M.  D. 
Philadelphia:     Presley  Bi-kiston.     Price,  50  cents. 

-  a-Air  and  Sea-Bathing."     By  John   H.  Packard,  M.  D.   Phila- 
delphia:    Presley  Blakiston.     Price.  50  cents. 

~;hool   and    Industrial    Hygiene."      By   D.    F.  Lincoln,    M.    D. 
Philadelphia:     Prr  :;>n.     Price,  50  cents. 

•"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati, For  the  Year  ending  Dec.  51,  1SS2.''  Cincinnati:  H.  J.  Stan- 
ley. Chief  Engineer. 

-  -enth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wiscon- 
sin, i:52."     Madison:     J.  T.  Reeve.  M.  D..  Secretary. 

"Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health." 
Quarterly  meeting,  Soringfield,  June  29,  1883. 
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'•  Fifth  Annual  Report  <>f  the  Mate  Hoard  of  Health  of  the  Mate 
of  Rhode  Island,  For  the  Year  ending  Dec.  31.  1882."  Providence: 
Charles  II.  Fisher,  M.  I).,  Secretary. 

"Mate  Board  of  Health  Sanitary  Report,  for  May,  1SS3."  Dr.  C. 
YV.  Chamberlain.  Secretary.      Hartford,  Conn. 

'Second  Annual  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  of  Chicago,"  and  "  Announcement  of  the  Spring  Session  of 
Lectures  and  Practitioner's  Course."     1883 

"  For  Parents,  Guardians,  Children,  Teachers  and  Trustees." 
Circular  No.  XXXVII,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New- 
Jersey      Trenton. 

"As  to  the  Health  of  Operatives."  Circular  XL.  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Health. 

"  Health  Counsels  for  Working  People."  Circular  XLI.  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Health. 

"As  to  Petroleum,  Kerosene,  etc."  Circular  XLII.  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Health. 

"Our  Homes:  How  to  Heat  and  Ventilate  Them."  Boston: 
Smith  &  Anthony  Stove  Company. 

"The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer's  Handbook."  By  H. 
Percy  Boulnois,  C.  E.     London  and  New  York:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS   APPLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shillito,  engineer  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  London,  has 
been  utilizing  electricity  for  lighting  and  other  purposes  at  Hatfield 
Park  for  two  years  with  remarkable  results.  The  power  is  derived  from 
a  water-wheel  two  miles  from  the  house,  and  the  current  is  made  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  the  estate.  It  has  been  employed  in  pile-driving, 
pumping  and  sawing,  and  now  it  is  contemplated  to  use  it  in  dredging 
the  ornamental  waters  and  in  drawing  the  reaping  machine. 

NORTHWESTERN    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  for  sanitary  and  building  appliances  have 
been  issued  to  Northwestern  inventors  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sani- 
tary News  : 

Sash-holder.  William  Conner,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Fire-escape  ladder,  William  T.  Covert,  Indianapolis. 

Folding  or  cabinet  bath-tub,  Franklin  H.  Fickett  and  J.  VV.  Reid, 
Chicago. 

Door  check,  Silas  B.  Hazen  and  G.  L.  Vangorder,  Winamac,  Ind. 

Door-hanger,  Eugene  Mack,  Addison,  Mich. 

Ventilator,  Willie  E.  Moore,  Thorntown,  Ind 

Fire-escape,  William  Nack,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Parlor-door  hanger,  Samuel  ShrefHer,  Jr.,  Joliet,  111. 

Apparatus  for  ventilating  water-closets  (re -issued),  Frederick  Hains- 
worth,  Chicago. 

Conduit  for  electric  wires,  Sidney  Parker,  Chicago. 

Cushion-spring  for  chair-backs,  Leman  A.  Warner,  Freeport,  111. 

Window-screen  frame,  Edmund  Bent,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

System  of  laying  subterranean  electrical  conductors,  also  lightning 
arrester  for  electric  wires,  William  R.  Patterson,  Chicago. 

Gas-producer,  John  Zellinger,  Chicago. 

Stove-shelf,  John  Wenzil,  Vernon,  Ind. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Chicago  has  $659,000  in  its  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  water  fund, 
after  paying  St  36,000  interest  due  in  July.  The  outstanding  water 
bonds  are  as  follows  :  6  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1877,  $500  ;  6  per  cent, 
due  July  1,  1880,  $1,000  ;  6  per  cent,  due  July  i,  1882,  $1,000  ;  6  per 
cent,  due  July  1,  1897,  $50,000;  6  per  cent,  due  Jan.  1,  1898,  $82,000  ; 
7  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1888,  $150,000  ;  7  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1889, 
$225,000  ;  7  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1890,  §294,000  ;  7  per  cent,  due  July 
1,  1892,  $795,000  ;  7  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1894,  $541,000  ;  7  per  cent, 
due  July  I,  1895,  $1,485,000  ;  3  65-100  per  cent,  due  July  1,  1902, 
$333  000.  The  total  net  water  debt  is  83.955,000,  and  the  total  net 
bonded  debt  $12,752,000. 

By  a  decree  of  Judge  Billings  in  1S79,  4.344  shares  of  stock  in  the  New- 
Orleans  water-works  were  sold  under  judgment  at  $30  a  share,  although 
worth  par.  Th?t  decree  was  recently  reversed  by  the  supreme  court  and 
the  city  comes  into  possession  of  the  stock  again,  and  is  half  a  million 
dollars  richer  therebv. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences  it  was  stated  that 
the  statistics  of  all  countries  show  that  coppersmiths  and  workers  in 
brass,  copper  and  bronze,  are  exempt  from  infectious  diseases  such  as 
typhoid  fever  cholera,  small-pox,  etc.  During  the  sixty-four  years  exis- 
tence of  a  certain  coppersmith's  club,  or  union,  in  France,  which  has 
hundreds  of  members,  there  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  death  from 
such  diseases. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis  from  August  15 
to  21.  All  matters  relating  to  membership,  the  presentation  of  papers 
and  business  to  come  before  the  association  will  be  attended  to  by  the 
permanent  secretary  F.  W.  Putnam,  at  his  office  in  Salem  Mass..  up  to 
August  8.  After  that  date,  and  until  the  meeting  has  adjourned,  his  ad- 
dress will  be  the  Nicollet  House,  Minneapolis.  The  local  secretary  is 
Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Protection  Association  of 
Newport.  R.  I.,  Hon.  Samuel  Powel  was  elected  president ;  Hon  FVan- 
cis  Brinley  vice-president;  Dr.  William  C.  Rives,  recording  secretary; 
Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  corresponding  secretary  ;  Col.  George  E.  Waring, 
Jr.,  Capt.  J.  P.  Cotton  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Judson.  consulting  engineers  ; 
George  N.  Bell,  inspector  ;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Fisher,  medical  inspector,  and 
Prof.  W.  B.  Hills,  M.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  chemical  analyst. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Chicago  city  council  will  recommend  the 
free  use  of  one  water-closet  and  one  bath-tub  to  each  family.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  save  to  water-tax-payers  more  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally, and  will  undoubtedly7  be  an  inducement  to  many  to  use  these  appli- 
ances more  freely,  and  thus  help  to  abolish  the  privy  nuisance 

The  governor  of  Louisiana  issued  a  proclamation  on  July  20  forbid- 
ding all  unnecessary  intercourse  between  the  Mississippi  quarantine 
stations  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  view  of  the  danger  from  yellow 
fever. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Bowen,  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.  has  written  a  lengthy  article 
for  The  Daily  News  of  that  city  in  which  he  claims  for  Ft.  Wayne  an 
immunity  from  most  fatal  diseases  and  epidemics,  and  urges  that  malaria, 
which  is  somewhat  prevalent,  tends  to  ward  off  other  and  dangerous 
diseases,  and  is  not  in  itself  dangerous. 

Dr.  M.  Hill  was  recently  elected  health  officer  of  Vicksburg.  Mich. 

The  plumbing  for  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Linn,  the  speci- 
fications for  which  were  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  will  be  done  by  Mr.  E.  Baggot. 


BUILDING   INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  has  just  completed  a 
freight  and  office  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000.  It  is  located  on 
the  block  bounded  by  Clark,  Dearborn,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets, 
and  is  707x80  feet  in  size. 

Architect  John  M.  Van  Osdel  has  planned  a  house  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Baker,  at  the  corner  of  Fortieth  street  and  Eliis  avenue,  to  cost  $13,000. 

Burling  &  Whitehouse  have  executed  plans  for  a  building  at  the  eas 
end  of  Madison  street  bridge  for  J.  H.  Swart,  to  cost  $100,000.  Should 
possible  extensions  be  made  it  will  cost  $225,000.  The  building  will  be 
six  stories  above  the  street  grade,  with  a  basement  twenty  feet  high,  and 
be  constructed  of  St    Louis  pressed  brick  with  Berlin-stone  trimmings' 

Architect  W.  L.  Carroll  is  at  work  upon  plans  for  an  elegant  resi- 
dence for  Mr.  Thomas  Mackin,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Diversey 
and  Sedgwick  streets,  if  the  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  do  not  take  the 
lot  into  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Park. 

Architect  P.  W.  Ruehl  has  prepared  plans  for  three  three-story 
stone-front  buildings  for  Schmidt  Bros.  <.V.  Crossmann,  on  West  Twelfth 
street,  to  cost  $25,000,  and  a  two-story  residence  for  J.  L.  Holber.  on 
Ashland  avenue,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  new  apartment  houses  known  as  the  "Hotel  Charlevoix, "  at 
the  corner  of  Rush  and  Ohio  streets,  have  been  completed  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  They  cost  $150,000.  The  entire  building  is  finished 
in  hard  wood. 

The  Masury  flats  on  Michigan  avenue  will  have  an  extension  south 
28  feet,  and  a  depth  of  91  feet.  This  will  add  five  apartments.  The 
entire  building  will  then  have  cost  $190,000. 
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ELSEWHERE. 

Mr.  Cass  Chapman,  architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  jail  at 
Decatur,  Ind.  Builders  have  not  as  yet  sent  in  their  bids.  William 
.Moon,  a  prominent  builder  and  contractor  of  Decatur,  is  putting  up 
some  line  brick  stores  in  that  town,  and  Mr.  Christian,  another  builder 
there,  has  almost  completed  a  handsome  residence  near  the  court-house. 

T.  F.  Wing  &  Co.,  architects,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  have  their 
"  hands  full  "  this  season.  They  have  planned  some  of  the  finest  dwel- 
lings in  that  city.      Mr.  M.  S.  Mahwin  is  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Ira  Mclntyre,  the  builder,  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  has  erected  several 
buildings  in  that  town  during  the  past  season. 

Architect  A.  1).  Ordway,  of  Reed  City,  Mich.,  has  made  plans  for 
the  new  McClellan  block,  a  Lutheran  church  and  a  dwelling  in  that 
town. 

C.  J.  Woodsend,  architect  and  builder,  of  Reed  City,  Mich.,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  dwelling  and  two  stores  in  that  locality. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Richardson,  the  health  officer  of  Reed  City,  Mich.,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  business  block  in  that  town. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrows,  architect,  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  is  building  three 
handsome  brick  stores  in  that  town.  He  has  almost  completed  the  re- 
modeling of  his  own  residence,  which  is  in  the  Qneen  Anne  style. 

BUILDING     PERMITS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  216  building  per- 
mits have  been  issued  in  this  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  costing 
$2,000  and  upwards,  with  the  names  of  the  owner,  architect  and  builder, 
— if  only  one  name  is  given  it  is  that  of  the  owner.  All  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

339  W.  Erie  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x46,  83,500;  J.  Voss. 

521  and  523  Twenty-first  St.,  2-story  factory,  40x60,  84,000;  owner.  Peter  Wohler;  arch- 
itect and  builder,  Aug.  Loula. 
3216  S.  Halsted  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x60,  83,700;  John  Fitzgerald. 
622  and  624,  2  2-story  dwellings,   44x56,  85,000;  owners,  Janch  &   Zeigler;  architect, 

Charles  Uther;  builder,  Charles  Butcher. 
Adams  and  Leavitt  sts.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x46,84,000;  owner,  L.  B.  Crumb;  architect, 

J.  M.  Van  Osdel. 
318  Twelfth  St.,  3-  story  store  and  flats,  24x75,  88,000;  owner,  John  Schmidt;  architect, 

W.  Ruehl;  builder,  W.  Zelsdorf. 
312  W.  Twelfth  St.,  3-story  store  and  flat,  24x75,  38,000;  John  Cosman. 
153  North  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  24x70,  88,000;  owner,  Charles  Moasar;  architect 

and  builder,  Geo.  Tegtmeyer. 
Southport  and  Fullertou  avs.,  2-story  store  and  flats,  25x80,  85,000;  Theo.  Klein. 
919  Hinman  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x36.  82.000;  F.  Runip. 
529  to  535  Belden  av.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  65x40,  $16,000;  owner,  E.  Harlan;  architect. 

Geo.  Spohr;  builders,  Miller  &  Sepeel. 
73  N.  Morgan  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  82.500;  Chas.  Dabh. 
Leavitt  st.  near  Churchill,  10  2-story  dwellings,  168x40,  $14,000;  owner,  Marshall  Field; 

builder,  W.  Pospley. 
Milwaukee  av.  near  Leavitt  St.,  2  2-story  stores  and  dwellings,  40x40,  $2,000;  M.  M. 

Field, 
984  and  986  Lake  St.,   3-story  stores  and  flats,  40x60,  820,000;  owner,  John  Dahmke; 

architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph. 
Monroe  st.  near  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  36x70,  86,500;  W.  L.  Brophy. 
Indiana  and  Seneca  sts.,  2-story  barn,  50x100,  86,000;  owner,  A.  Booth;  architect,  T 

V.  Wadskier. 
Vernon  av.   near  Thirty-first  St.,   2-story  dwelling,  25x61.  85,600;  owner,  Mrs.  M.    A. 

Eager;  architect,  A.  Smith;  builders,  W.  A.  &  A.  E.  Wells. 
611  N.Lincoln  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x36,  82.000;  L.  Olafsky. 
326  E.  Indiana  st.,  3-story  dwelling.  25x58,  86,000;  owner,  J  P.  Hampson;  architect,  C. 

M.  Hanson;  builder,  C.  Lupking. 
143  and  145  Front   St.,  4-story  stores  and  flats,  40x70,  810.000;   owner,   Chas.  Sokup; 

architect.  J.  Zucker;  builder,  W.  Moyne. 
842  and  846  Van  Buren  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  72x20.  $5,000;  C.  M.  Hoffman. 
18  S.  Peoria  St.,  2-story  school  and  residence,  30x120,  $18,000;  owners.  Congregational 

Cathedral  S.  S.  Peter  and  Paul;  architects,  Burling  &  Whitehouse;  builders,  Bar- 
ney &  Rodatz. 
Twelfth  St.,  near  Wood,  2-story  flats,  21x62,  85,000;  John  Hendricks. 
94  Ewing  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  39x45,  86,000;  owner,   Mrs.   N.  Craig;  architect.  P.  W. 

Ruehl;  builders,  Benes  &  Layer. 
527  Twelfth  st  ,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  84.000;  Wm.  B.  Kaffe. 
484  Congress  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,86,000;  owner,  G.  G.  Bodner;  architect,  J.  M. 

Van  Osdel;  builder,  James  Bodner. 
3725  La  Salle  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  44x40,  $2,000;  A.  W.  Rowley. 
3748  and  3750  Forest  av.,  2-story  dwelling  and  barn.  25x68,  810,000;  owner,  C.  H.  Ingro- 

versen;  architect,  Theo.  Karls;  builder.  B.  11.  Robinson. 
816  Hinman  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x64,  $4,100;  J.  B.  Coon. 
72  Mohawk  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x56,  82,800;  E.  M.  Mears. 
882  Milwaukee  av.,  3-story  flats,  24x78,  810,000;  owner,  John  Stegskad;   architect,  H. 

Kley;  builder,  John  Kraloed 
92  Forquer  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x62,  84,500;  V.  Mlejnek. 
103  Blinker  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x58,  84,200;  M.  Hlavity. 
211  Campbell  av.,  2-story  rear  addition,  22x29,  82,000;  C.  Ford. 
548  Hurlbut  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x35,  83.500;  Dr.  J.  Simpson. 
310  Monroe  st.,  3-story  flats,  25x80,  810,000;  owner,  E.   H.  Gammon;  architect,  J.  M. 

Van  Osdel;  builder,  Mr.  Haydens. 
387  W.  Chicago  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x6S,  86,000;    owner,   Henry   Knapp; 

architect,  Henry  Kley;  builders,  Lund  &  Gilbert. 
734  W.  Chicago  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x48.  $4,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Susan  Cochran;  archi- 
tect, T.  Lorison;  builder,  Lund  &  Gilbert. 
609  and  611  Noble  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x40,  $6,000;  Aug.  Pentun. 
835  N.  Clark  st.,  4-story  flats,  24x72,  $14,000;  G.  Park  Kenney. 
3847  and  3849  Michigan  av.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  50x80.  817,000;  owner,  J.  E.  French; 

architect,  F.  L.  Charnley;  builders,  Griffith  &  Blair. 
278  W.  Huron  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $2,500;  John  Walters. 
216  Canal  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x53,  85,000;  Peter  Sarher. 
184  Center  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  20x36,  83,000;  J.  Breeze. 
210  Chestnut  St., 3-story  addition  to  dwelling,  20x22,  82.000;  Joseph  Dixon. 
206  Sherman  St.,  4-otory  flats,  25x86,  $10,000;  owner,  E.  J.  Lehman;  architects,  Treat 

&  Folz;  builder,  John  Cox. 
191  and  193  Schiller  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  50x66,  $10,000;  owner  and  architect,  J.  L. 
Addison;  builder,  John  Cox. 


106  and  108  Jane  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  41x36,  $3,000;   F.  L.  Schweitzer. 

229   to   233  W.  Indiana   St.,  3  3-story   stores   and  dwellings,  66x60,  818,000;  owner,  H. 

Anderson;  architect,  C.  A.  Hanson;  builder,  J.  C.  Anderson. 
1713    Michigan   av.,  3-story   dwelling,  33x76,   $20,000;  owner,  M.  Sceley;    architects, 

Adler  &  Sullivan;  builder,  A.  Elinor. 
1000  W  Twelfth  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x48,  $4,000;  F.  P.  Lump. 
302  W.  VanBuren  St.,  3-story  fiats,  25x70,  $8,000;  owner,  Helen  M.  Barbour;  architect, 

L.  J.  Quaekenboss;  builder,  John  Mountain. 
338  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  flats,  24x62,  $5,000;  owner,  Ph.  Mahlmann;  architect,  R.  F. 

Boss;  builder,  B.  Ertohouser. 
309  Clark  St.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  25x85,  $15,000;  owner,  R.  Rubel;  architects,  Adler 

&  Sullivan;  builder,  Geo.  II .  Fox. 
3216    Michigan   av.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x56,  $8,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Gusta    Rothschild; 

architects,  Cobb  &  Frost;  builder,  Geo.  H.  Fox. 
Albany  av.  near  Jackson  St.,  7   1-story  cottages,  each  20x33,  $8,000;   owner,  W.  G. 

Jacbovin;  architect,  C.  L.  Palmer;  builders,  W.  H.  Thomas  &  Son. 
Johnson  and  Twenty-seventh  sts.,  malt-house  and  elevator,  26x66  and  39x70,  $11,000; 

owners,  Seipp  Brewing  Co.;  architect,  F.  W.  Wolff;  builders,  Millar  &  Scheed. 
Laughton  and  Leavitt  sts.,   2-story  barn,   266x125,  $30,000;  Chicago  West  Division 

Ry.  Co. 
Blue  Island  av.  and   Leavitt  St.,  2-story  warehouse,  122x116,  $20,000;    Chicago  West 

Division  Ry   Co. 
Allport  av.  near  Twenty-first  st.,  dry  kiln  and  2-story  barn,  103x70,  $13,000;  Thomas 

Wilce. 
706  Noble  St.,  3-story  flats,  24x80,  $6,000;  owner,  John  Szymoesak;  architect,  A.  Kley; 

builder.  A.  W.  Rudnick. 
2801   and  2803   Portl  ind    av.,  church,  45x74,  $10,000;  owner,  German   M.  E.  Church; 

architect,  Cass  Chapman;  builders,  Krieg&  Dernuth. 
88  Kroegerst.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x34,  $2,000;  M.  Konewki. 
313  and  315  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  and  fiats,  58x92,  $9,000;  owner,  John  Moeller  and 

Sons;  architect,  Wm.  Strippleman;  builder,  A.  Dressel. 
2205  and  2207  Michigan  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  42x80,  $35,000;  owner,  W.R.  Linn;  archi- 
tects, Burnham  &  Root;  builder,  D.  Lane. 
3420  Prairie  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  25x48,  $4,000;  A.  B.  Rowley. 
690  North  av.,  3-story  store,  25x100,  $10,000;  owner,  P.  M.  Lagoni;  architect,  C.  O. 

Hansen;  builder,  Geo.  Peterson. 
2423  Archer  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  20x40,  $2,000;  N.  Haas. 
179  and  181  LaSalle  av.,  2  3-story  flats,  48x70,  $10,000;  owner,  J.  W.  Schmidt;   archi- 
tect, J.  Zittell;  builder,  Chas.  W.  Hellman. 
74  and  76  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  blacksmith-shop  and  dwelling,  47x60,  88,000  ;  owner, 

Jos.  Green;  architect,  John  Otter;  builder,  Anton  Carlson. 
502  Nineteenth  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x54,  $41,000;  V.  Mayer. 

48  and  50  South  Desplaines  St.,  4-story   bakery,  42x182,  816,000;  owner,  Wm.  Ken- 
nedy; architects,  Adler  &  Sullivan;  builder,  W.  M.  Crilly. 
259  to  245  Clybourn  av.,  3-story  stores,  dwellings  and  school-room,  83x120,  $25,000; 

owner,  C.  B.  Holmes;  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg;  builder,  A.  Fagerlund. 
248  S.  Lincoln  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x34,  $3,200;  owners,  Ryan  &  O'Brien;  builder, 

M.  Dougherty. 

500  W,  Madison  St..  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  50x48,  $5,000;  owner,  Mrs.  L.  Bur- 
roughs; architect,  C.  L  Stiles;  builder.  J.  Rutherford. 

457  S.  Desplaines  st  ,  2-story  addition,  21x40,  82,500;  Simon  Bily. 

1025  Thirty-first  St.,  2-story  dwelling  and  store,  25x40,  $8,000;  owner,  Stephen  Eireiner; 
architect.  L.  H.  Heinz;  builders,  Bern's  &  Sayer. 

456  W.  Twelfth  st.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $7,500;  owner,  Henry  Kolber; 
architect,  P.  W.  Ruehl;  builders,  Benes  &  Sayer. 

Adams  st.  and  California  av.,  4  1-story  cottages,  each  22x40,  $6,000;  L.  D.  Lowther. 

Jackson  and  LaSalle  sts.,  10-story  office  building,  56x60,  $100,000;  owner,  Charles 
Counselman;  architects.  Burnham  &  Root;  builder,  E.  Sturtevant. 

204  Wells  st,,  1-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $2,500;  Luke  Kane. 

1070  Milwaukee  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x64,  $4,500;  H.  Wedekind. 

744  W.  Van  Buren  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x65,  $5,000;  owner,  John  Hol- 
lowed; builder,  C   P.  Mckay, 

501  to  509  Webster  av.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  106x60,  $25,000;  owners,  Union  Mutual 
Insurance;  architect,  J.J.  Flanders;  builders,  Wm.  Price  &  Son. 

871  to  875  Indiana  st.,  4-story  flats.  75x75,  $18,000;  owner,  John  Gerstetter;  architect, 

Wm.  Strippleman;  builders,  Gross  &  Hoppe. 
319  North  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  20^x60,  $4,000;  R.  Letsche. 
2928  Cottage  Grove  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x45,  $3,000;  Frank  Cosans. 
160  De  Koven  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x56,  $3,500;  Mrs   Mary  Bama. 
523  Taylor  st.,  2-storv  flats,  22x60,  $4,000;  Mrs.  Mary  Carroll. 
793  N.  Robey  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  $3,000;  John  Burk. 
33  Hastings  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x60,  $3,700;  Charles  Tarno. 
74  Lincoln  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x35,  $6,000;  owner,  M.  D.  Steelier;  architect,  C.  O. 

Hansen;  builder,  B.  Oleson. 
545  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  flats.  25x63,  $6,000;  owner,  A.  W.  Cook;  architect,     C.    P. 

Thomas;  builder,  N.  Gorti  n. 
22  Walton  place,  3-story   residence,  22x52,  $6,000;  owner,  Mrs.  H.  Hall;   architect,  W. 

L.  B.  Jenny;  builders.  W.  A.  &  A.  E.  Wells. 
500  W.  Chicago  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling.  2"x80,  $5,500;   B.  Leger. 
400  Noble  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x70,  $3,500;  Wm.  Peters. 
764  Leavitt  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x25,  $2,000;  H.  Tank. 
76  Artesian  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x33,  $2,200;  C.  F.  Foster. 
185  and  187  N.  Peoria   St.,  3-story  printing-house,  60x116,  $30,000;   owner,  Mrs.  Laura 

Anderson;  architect,  H.  M.  Hauser;  builders,  Bullock  &  Sons. 
43  Goethe  St..  3-story  flats,  20x54,  $j,500;   Wm.  Pauly. 

744  and  746  W.  Madison  St.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  48x65,  $12,000;  owner,  C.  H.  Jor- 
dan; architect,  A.  M.  F.  Colton;  builder,  W.  N.  Bouten. 
35  to  41  Indiana  st,,  4-story  factory.  60x75.  $14,000;  owner,  H.  A.  Streeter;   architect, 

M.  L.  Beers;  builder,  T.  Michaelson. 
120  Ohio  St.,  barn,  25x38,  $2,000;  Campbell  Mfg.  Co. 
3152  and  3154  Groveland  Park  av.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  80x65,  $20,000;  owner,  Amasa 

Orelup;  architect,  J.  N.  Tilton;  builder,  A.  Orelup. 
663  Washington  boulevard,  3-story  flats,  25x70,  $10,000;  owner,  H.  Grassie;   architect, 

A.  Smith;  builder,  J.  P.  Jones 
356  N.  Franklin  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x30,  $2,0  0;  Mrs.  E.  Dunn. 
181  S.  Morgan  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x60,  $6,000.  owner,  John  Watkins;  architect,  P.  W. 

Ruehl;  builder,  John  Gallagher. 
276  Loomis  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  84.000;  Thomas  Connelley. 
2959  Emerald  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  $2,000;  Theo.  Boski. 
2935  to  2943  S.  Halsted  st,,  5  1-story  cottages,  20x52,  $5,000;  Albert  Crane. 
587  W.  Twelfth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x48,  84,000;  owner,  Fred  Grothe;  architect,  P. 

W.  Ruehl;  builder,  Chas.  Thiele. 
733  Loomis  St.,  1-story  dwelling.  20x42,  $2,000;  Wm.  Walsh. 
248   E.  Indiana  St.,  3-story   flats,    20x79,    $6,500;    owner,    Milo   George;    builder,    C. 

Busby. 
215  to  221  S.  Peoria   St.,  2  story   flits,  68x66,  $16,000;    owner   and   builder,  C.  Busby; 

architect,  C.  M.  Palmer. 
195E.  Superior  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  19x28,  $3,500;  E.  Kruer. 
Grand   boulevard   and   Thirty-flfth  st.,  3   3-story  dwellings,  60x53,  $15,000;  owner,  G. 

Snydacker;  architect,  F.  Baummn;  builder,  P.  Rutherford. 
657  Holt  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x80,  $6,000;  owner,  A.  Jenderzejeck;  archi- 
tect, H.  Meisner;  builder,  P.  Wanzek. 
78  Ewing  st  ,  3-story  dwelling,  24x66,  $6,000;   owner,  Anton  Melka;  architect,  P.  W. 

Ruehl;  builder,  John  Kraloec. 
663  S.  Ashland  av.. 2-story  flats.  21x51,  $4,000;  P.  W.  Ruehl. 
596  Butler  st„  2-story  store  and  d welling,  25x45,  $3,200;  M.  W.  Folz. 
125  Twenty-first  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x45,  $2,500;  T.  W.  Buehler. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Arc.    15,  at  Chicago.       Regular    meeting    of    local    Master    Plumbers' 

Association. 
AUG.  15-21,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.     The  Thirty-Second  meeting  of  the 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
AUG.    23-24,   at    Muskegon,     Mich.      Sanitary    Convention    under    the 

auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Arc.   29-31,  at  Providence  and  Newport,  R.  I.     Meeting  of  American 

Institute  of  Architects. 
Sept.    25-29,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.     Meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 

of  Great   Britain. 
Oct.   9,  at  Lansing,    Mich.      Regular  meeting  of    the  Michigan    State 

Board  of  Health. 
Oct.   23,   at  Baltimore,   Md.      Sanitary  Convention  under  the  auspices 

of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Nov.  13-16,  at  Detroit,  Mich.     Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association. 

CURRENT    TOPICS. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
London,  Capt.  Douglas  Galton  stated  that  while  the  electric 
light  was  undoubtedly  the  light  of  the  future,  there  had  been 
so  much  improvement  in  appliances  for  gas-illumination  as 
greatly  to  retard  the  universal  adoption  of  electricity  for 
illuminating  purposes. 

The  law  in  England  requires  that  every  medical  practi- 
tioner attending  on,  or  called  in  to  visit  any  person  suffering 
from  any  infectious  disease,  shall  forthwith  fill  up,  sign,  and 
deliver  or  send  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  his  district 
a  notice  of  the  disease,  and  all  the  facts  necessary  to  be 
communicated. 

Lord  Dalhousie  has  recently  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  which  provides  that  no  room  or 
place  shall,  in  future,  be  occupied  as  a  bakery  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  its  height  be  above  the  level  of  the  street  or  the 
adjoining  ground;  that  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  ash- 
pit shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a  bakehouse; 
that  any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  a  bakehouse  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to 
a  closet;  and  that  no  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  sewage 
matter    hall  have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse. 


The  present  agitation  of  the  contagiousness  of  consump- 
tion makes  interesting  to  sanitarians  the  fact  that  in  1782  the 
supreme  board  of  health  at  Naples,  issued  a  series  of  regula- 
tions based  on  the  recognized  contagiousness  of  consump- 
tion, which  required  that  the  physician  must,  under  penalty 
for  neglect,  report  every  case  of  consumption  to  the  board 
of  health;  poor  patients  were  immediately  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital; all  clothing  and  other  infected  articles  were  disinfected, 
and  the  rooms  of  the  sick  thoroughly  renovated;  new  build- 
ings could  not  be  occupied  until  one  year  after  their 
completion;  persons  who  bought  or  sold  clothing  of  con- 
sumptive persons  were  consigned  to  the  galleys,  etc. 


T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.  D.,  etc.,  was  chairman  of  the 
section  of  state  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Liverpool,  July  31 — Aug.  3.  Papers  were 
read  on  the  injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  young  by  the 
present  system  of  education,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Liver- 
pool, the  present  position  of  habitual  drunkards'  movement, 
the  mortality  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  quarantine,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  on  hospital  con- 
struction. In  the  last  paper,  which  was  by  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  it  was  recommended  that  hospital  buildings  should 
be  of  the  simplest  kind,  in  order  that  the  loss  should  not  be 
considerable  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  them 
because  of  becoming  dangerously  infected. 


At  least  one  State  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  teach- 
ing hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Michigan  has  a  law 
which  will  take  effect  September  7,  which  provides  that 
physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  narcotics,  alcohol  and 
other  stimulants  upon  the  human  system.  A  text-book  for 
such  instruction,  which  will  prove  to  be  adapted  for  use 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  is  probably  not  in  existence. 
Book-publishers  are  hastening  to  publish  such  text-books, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  prepared  by  persons  very 
familiar  with  physiology,  but  lacking  any  special  sanitary 
education.  In  all  previous  text-books  on  "  physiology  and 
hygiene,"  the  latter  has  usually  been  relegated  to  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book,  and  that  chapter  made  impractical. 
Sanitary  science  covers  a  broader  field  than  almost  any  other 
science,  and  a  text-book  on  this  subject  should  not  be 
restricted  to  hygiene  of  the  person,  but  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  general  field  of  public  hygiene.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  system,  but  that  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  more  strictly  sanitary  portion  of  the  work.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  that  a  book  must  be  approved 
by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  before  being  used  as 
a  text-book  in  any  public  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  prominent  and  practical  sanitarian  will  prepare  a  text- 
book in  compliance  with  this  law. 


Too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  senses  of  taste,  sight 
and  smell,  in  determining  the  character  of  drinking-water. 
It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated,  that  water 
may  be  odorless,  tasteless  and  colorless,  and  yet  be  full  of 
danger  to  those  who  use  it.  The  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  is  an  example,  having  been  caused 
by  water  which  was  clear  and  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  even  a  chemical  analysis  sometimes  will  fail 
to  show  a  dangerous  contamination  of  the  water,  and  will 
always  fail  to  detect  the  specific  poison  if  the  water  is  in- 
fected with  discharges  of  an  infectious  nature.  It  is  there- 
fore urged  that  the  source  of  the-  water-supply  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  possible  means  of  contamination  by  sew- 
age. It  is  only  in  the  knowledge  of  perfect  cleanliness  that 
safety  is  guaranteed. 
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The  local  European  volunteer  health  commission  in 
Alexandria  is  unearthing  some  very  unsanitary  conditions  in 
that  city.  They  have  found  a  large  native  cemetery,  under- 
neath which  runs  a  canal,  with  which  communicates  a  well, 
the  water  of  which  is  used  to  wash  dead  bodies.  A  drinking 
fountain  adjoins  this  well,  and  the  canal  is  the  water  supply 
of  a  crowded  portion  of  the  town.  In  the  mosques  are 
stagnant  pools  of  water  used  for  ablutions  prescribed  by  re- 
ligious belief,  the  water  in  which  being  unchanged  gets  inde- 
scribably foul.  Such  nuisances  are  difficult  to  abate  because 
of  religious  prejudices.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  pestilential 
disease  attacks  such  a  locality? 


The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  from 
Tuesday,  November  13,  to  Friday,  November  16.  Among 
the  subjects  which  are  to  be  discussed  is  the  very  important 
one  of  the  control  and  removal  of  all  decomposable  material 
from  households.  This  subject  has  been  subdivided  under 
several  heads, — the  mechanical  laws,  constructions  and  appli- 
ances relative  thereto;  the  construction  of  all  inside  pipes 
and  their  connections,  their  traps  and  syphonage,  flushing 
and  ventilation;  how  they  shall  be  connected  with  out-door 
receptacles,  and  yet  be  free  from  ill  effect.  It  is  a  very 
praiseworthy  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee 
to  avoid  general  dissertations  on  the  subjects  presented;  the 
papers  they  wish  are  to  be  the  result  of  close  investigation 
and  familiar  experience,  and  to  contain  some  grain  of  new 
knowledge.  The  tendency  has  been  to  present  long  papers, 
on  subjects  frequently  treated,  and  which  do  not  add  any- 
thing new  to  the  subject.  Another  practical  subject,  which 
will  be  discussed,  will  be  the  methods  and  systems  of  physical 
education  and  drill  feasible  in  the  schoolroom.  This  associ- 
ation is  composed  of  the  most  eminent  sanitarians  in  the 
United  States.  The  influence  which  it  has  had  upon  national 
health  legislation  has  been  very  marked  and  now  that  the 
National  Board  of  Health  is  in  such  an  unenvious  position, 
being  the  national  authoritative  sanitary  body,  yet  lacking 
money  to  enforce  its  authority,  this  association  should  give 
the  National  Board  of  Health  its  strongest  moral  support, 
for  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  legislation  at  Washington 
next  winter.  There  is  another  consideration  which  might, 
with  propriety,  come  before  the  association  at  this  meeting. 
The  international  sanitary  league,  spoken  of  in  another 
column,  hopes  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  European  countries.  Why  not  make  this  asso- 
ciation in  character  what  its  name  indicates,  an  American 
association?  There  are  in  the  Canadian  provinces  many  of 
the  most  earnest  and  effective  sanitary  workers  on  this  conti- 
nent. If  their  influence  could  be  united  with  that  of  the 
present  association,  continental  sanitary  action  would  be 
more  uniform  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  Sanitary  News 
earnestly  recommends  that  the  members  of  the  association 
cordially  invite  membership  from  the  Canadian  provinces, 
which  are  under  many  of  the  same  conditions  affecting 
health  as  the  United  States,  and  which,  in  times  of  threatened 
choleraic  invasion,  are  menaced  by  the  same  dangers,  which 
should  be  met  by  the  same  barriers  in  both  countries.  The 
secretary  of  the  association  is  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  No.  12 
Pemberton  Square,  Boston;  and  the  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  is  Dr.  William  Brodie,  of  Detroit. 


Dr.  William  M.  Smith,  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New- 
York,  requires  that  the  shippers  of  rags  from  European  ports 
shall  make  affidavit  before  American  consuls  that  rags  are 
domestic  and  not  reshipments.  If  of  the  latter  class,  the 
port  from  which  they  originally  came  must  be  given.  This 
rule  has  been  made,  undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  rags  from  countries  infected  with 
cholera.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small-pox  in  rags  from 
European  ports  where  cholera  is  not  present.  The  investiga- 
tions by  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health,  show  that  small-pox  is  the  disease 
most  likely  to  be  introduced  in  rags,  and  several  such  cases 
are  reported.  It  is  important  that  the  importation  of  rags 
shall  be  so  supervised  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  intro- 
ducing disease  into  this  country.  To  insure  this  will  require 
more  than  affidavits, — it  will  require  disinfection.  The  board 
of  health  of  Boston  recognizes  this,  and  has  issued  an  order 
that  all  rags  from  European  ports  must  be  unloaded  at  quar- 
antine and  disinfected 


A  new  danger  of  contamination  of  the  water  supply  has 
been  suggested  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Michigan.  On  the  farm  of  Elizabeth  Dewater,  in 
Tompkins  township,  Jackson  county,  Michigan,  there  is  a 
well  fifty-three  feet  deep,  located  upon  a  small  hill ;  it  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  barn  or  outhouse,  and  is  so 
located  that  no  surface  drainage  can  run  into  it.  The  water 
emits  a  foul  odor  and  is  too  offensive  to  use.  The  well  has 
often  been  pumped  out,  and  the  rock  which  forms  the  bottom, 
also  the  pine  curb  over  the  well,  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  with  no  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  water.  A 
sample  of  the  water  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  Kedzie,  and  was 
found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
some  salts  of  ammonia  belonging  to  the  class  of  fatty  acids, 
and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  in  such  quantities  as  to  convince 
Dr.  Kedzie  that  the  water  was  contaminated  by  the  products 
of  animal  decomposition  buried  in  its  vicinity.  He  suggests 
that  some  ante-diluvian  monster  may  have  been  buried  so 
deeply  in  the  drift  formation  as  to  prevent  decomposition 
until,  by  digging  the  well,  air  was  admitted  and  putrefaction 
produced. 

The  announcement  as  made  in  the  daily  press  of  the 
lamentable  accident  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  four  men  were 
asphyxiated  in  a  cess-pool,  two  not  recovering,  only  tends  to 
excite  fear  and  alarm  in  the  popular  mind  against  sewer-air, 
and  incites  a  consequent  dread  and  distrust  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sanitary  appliances  into  dwellings.  The  sensational 
heading  of  one  paper  was  "  Poisoned  by  Sewer-Gas."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  air  in  the  cess-pool  was  so  deprived  of 
oxygen  that  it  could  not  support  life,  and  the  superabund- 
ance of  carbonic  acid  gas  asphyxiated  the  poor  men  who 
rashly  went  to  their  death.  A  simple  test  of  the  air  in  the 
cess-pool  could  have  saved  the  two  lives.  Life  can  not  long 
be  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  so  robbed  of  its  oxygen  that 
a  candle  lowered  into  it  fails  to  burn.  The  accident  serves 
to  show  the  folly  of  endeavoring  to  correct  derangements  of 
the  house  drainage  and  water  service  by  persons  about  the 
premises,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
trouble,  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  correct  it,  and  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  such  work.    If  there  is  derange- 
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ment  of  your  house-drainage  system,  do  not  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  yourself,  but  engage  a  competent  plumber,  or 
notify  the  local  authorities  if  they  are  in  charge,  and  then 
you  can  be  assured  that  the  work  will  be  done  honestly  and 
correctly,  and  that  the  nuisance  will  not  be  aggravated 
instead  of  abated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  premises 
are  left. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  marine  hos- 
pital service,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  informed  by  mill- 
owners  who  import  rags,  that  as  soon  as  the  rags  are  carried 
to  the  mill  they  are  thrown  into  vats  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
there  disinfected  simultaneously  with  their  unbaling,  and  as  it 
is  impossible  to  fumigate  rags  in  bale,  nothing  more  is  done 
with  them  than  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  when  transferring 
from  the  vessel  to  lighters.  Dr.  Hamilton  concludes:  "  If 
the  statement  of  the  manufacturers  is  correct  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  danger  if  immediately  removed  to  the 
mill."  If  a  ship-load  of  rags  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
an  infected  district,  there  is  fully  as  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  are  germs  of  infection  in  the  rags  at  the  outside  of 
the  bales  as  on  the  inside,  and  that  the  sacking  which  may 
surround  the  bales  may  be  as  much  infected  as  the  rags  they 
enclose.  Is  it  desirable  then  that  these  infected  bales  shall 
be  allowed  to  come  unmolested  through  dockyards,  ware- 
houses, railway  cars,  depots  and  streets  in  order  to  reach  a 
vat  of  chloride  of  lime  into  which  they  must  be  simultane- 
ously dumped  and  disinfected?  The  safer  course  would  be 
either  entirely  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  rags  from  in- 
fected ports  or  provide  for  their  thorough  disinfection  at 
quarantine  station.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  guarding 
our  shores  from  the  encroachments  of  yellow  fever  and  chol- 
era, and  if  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty  it  should  employ,  as  its  disinfecting 
agents,  some  persons  more  responsible  for  the  safe  perform- 
ance of  the  work  than  the  importers  of  infected  rags. 


In  a  recent  article  in  The  Medical  Record,  Dr.  George 
Hamilton  professes  to  give  the  status  of  professional  opinion 
and  public  sentiment  regarding  sewer-gas  and  contaminated 
water  as  causes  of  typhoid  fever.  The  line  of  argument 
employed  in  the  article  is  that  if  sewer-gas  is  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever,  that  disease  would  be  far  more  frequent  in  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  quarters  of  a  city,  instead  of  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  country.  This  does  not  follow.  Sewer- 
gas  is  not  a  specific  gas  but  is  composed  of  emanations  from 
putrescent  organic  matter.  It  is  sewer-gas  as  much  when  it 
arises  from  a  putrid  privy- vault  in  the  suburb  or  country, 
as  it  is  when  it  originates  in  a  system  of  sewers.  The  fact 
that  typhoid  fever  is  not  so  prevalent  in  houses  well  provided, 
or  partially  provided,  with  plumbing  fixtures,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  sewer-gas  does  not,  on  account 
of  the  sanitary  appliances  in  the  house,  find  so  ready  and 
complete  access  to  it.  In  suburban  houses  and  in  the  coun- 
try there  is  abundantly  more  opportunity  for  sewer-gas  to 
invade  the  house.  The  sewerage  system  usually  precedes 
the  water  supply  by  a  number  of  years  in  suburban  property. 
In  such  cases  the  house  drainage  is  often  of  the  crudest  kind, 
so  that  a  sink  is  often  connected  with  an  unventilated  sewer 
by  an  untrapped  pipe  ;  or  a  cess-pool  in  the  rear  area  is  con- 
nected with  an  unventilated  sewer.  In  most  instances  sewer- 
gas  will  find  a  more  ready  entrance  to  suburban  homes  than 


in  more  central  and  well-appointed  residences.  As  to  his 
argument  that  contamination  of  the  water-supply  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  privy-vault,  in  which  discharges  from  a  typhoid 
fever  patient  had  been  thrown,  was  impossible  because  "  the 
drainage  descended  from  the  source  of  the  water  to  the  out- 
house," it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  well  drains  an  area 
of  ground  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  this  without  regard 
to  the  contour  of  the  surface.  So  long  as  the  bottom  of  the 
well  is  below  the  bottom  of  the  privy-vault  or  cess-pool  (as  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  case),  drainage  from  the  filthy  mass  into 
the  water-supply  is  almost  certain. 


The  writer  of  the  article  above  referred  to  states  that 
because  epidemics  are  not  continuous,  and  are  usually  separ- 
ated by  varying  periods  of  time,  that  it  is  absurd  to  believe 
that  the  water-supply  "  is  thus  suddenly  changed  from  purity 
to  impurity  and  again  to  purity  without  conceivable  cause." 
This  supposition  is  granted  to  be  true,  but  the  cause  of  the 
epidemic  period  is  overlooked.  The  cause  of  debility  may 
be  permanent,  and  in  the  case  of  contaminated  water  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  this  cause  of  debility 
will  strike  down  thousands  at  one  blow.  The  influence  of 
the  health-depressing  agent  is  gradual,  and  after  it  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  those  most  susceptible  to  its  influence 
will  sicken,  soon  after  others  whose  constitution  could  hold 
up  longer,  become  sick,  and  then  we  have  an  epidemic.  So 
soon  as  the  disease  has  passed  away  from  those  who  were 
susceptible  to  its  influence,  and  nature  reasserts  her  control 
over  the  body,  we  are,  by  virtue  of  one  attack  generally  pro- 
tected from  a  second  immediate  attack,  and  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  pernicious  influence  can  again  gain  control 
of  a  number  of  people  large  enough  to  cause  an  epidemic. 
In  some  diseases,  notably  diphtheria,  this  epidemic  period  is 
influenced  by  age.  The  writer  closes  with  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Bristowe  to  the  effect  that  all  the  labors  of  sanitary 
science  have  failed  to  produce  any  distinct  and  unmistakable 
effect  on  the  death-rate.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Bristowe  has 
lost  sight  of  the  increase  of  the  duration  of  life  at  the  most 
useful  ages,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Noel  A.  Hum- 
phreys, of  the  Registrar- General's  office?  By  his  new  life 
table  for  England  an  average  of  two  years  is  shown  to  have 
been  added  to  the  duration  of  life  of  each  male  born  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  addition  is 
nearly  three  and  one-half  years.  These  figures,  compiled  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  statisticians  in  England,  are  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  con- 
tamination of  the  water-supply  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  typhoid 
fever  has  again  been  illustrated  by  facts  discovered  in  the 
Hitchin  sanitary  district  in  England,  found  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Power  of  the  local  government  board.  The  pumping  works 
at  Hitchin  had  an  overflow-pipe  which  was  carrying  surplus 
water  from  the  receiving-tank  into  the  river.  This  pipe  per- 
mitted, at  some  times,  the  water  of  the  river  to  flow  into  the 
receiving-tank,  thus  polluting  the  water  in  the  pumping-well. 
This  contamination  caused  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever. 


Politics  seriously  interferes  with  hygienic  work  in  other 
countries  than  the  United  States.  In  Berlin  much  feeling 
has  been  aroused  by  the  appointments  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  the  German  Hygienic  Exhibition,  having  been 
controlled  by  political  reasons  instead  of  scientific  qualifi- 
cations. 
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CHICAGO    SEWERAGE— RIVER    AND    CANAL. 

The  Chicago  river  became  a  serious  offense  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  on  January  9,  1865,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  city  council  to  report  upon  the  best  plan 
for  cleansing  it.  This  commission  consisted  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Gooding,  R.  B.  Mason,  John  Van  Nortwick,  E.  B.  Tal- 
cott,  E.  S.  Chesbrough  and  F.  C.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chesbrough 
was  still  city  engineer.  This  committee  reported  on  March  6. 
At  the  outset,  they  invited  all  persons  who  had  formed  any 
plans  for  effecting  the  object  in  view  to  present  them,  with 
the  necessary  explanations, — a  co-operation  which  had  been 
productive  of  good  results  when  the  sewerage  of  the  city  was 
first  contemplated.  In  response,  a  great  number  of  commu- 
nications were  received,  some  of  them  containing  valuable 
suggestions  and  showing  that  much  thought  had  been  given 
to  the  important  questions  involved.  Three  general  plans 
seemed  to  have  been  in  mind  and  were  considered.  These 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Intercepting  sewers  which  should 
receive  the  filth  that  would  otherwise  flow  into  the  river,  and 
carry  it  into  the  lake,  to  some  point  or  points,  into  which  it 
would  be  pumped  by  machinery,  thus  keeping  the  impurities 
largely  out  of  the  river.  (2)  Cutting  canals  or  making  cov- 
ered sewers  from  the  two  branches  of  the  river  to  the  lake, 
and,  by  pumping  works,  force  the  filthy  water  out,  or  the 
lake  water  in,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  constant  and 
sufficient  current  to  keep  the  river  water  pure.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  a  necessary  current  could  be  produced  by  the 
natural  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  but  the  committee  de- 
cided that  this  was  not  probable.  (3)  Cutting  down  the 
summit  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  below  the  level  of 
the  lake,  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  might  be 
drawn  from  it  to  create  the  necessary  current  through  the 
main  river  and  the  South  branch  (and,  possibly,  the  North 
branch  as  well),  to  purify  it. 

The  arguments  of  the  committee  against  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  intercepting  sewers  ran  about  as  follows:    Intei- 
cepting   sewers    had  not    yet  been  introduced  in  America, 
although  they  seemed  to  be  steadily  growing  in  favor  in  the 
old  world.     They  seemed  to  be  more  particularly  adapted  to 
older  cities,  where  stringent   municipal  regulations  could  be 
more  easily  carried  out,  and  where  there  were  greater  facili- 
ties  for  getting  rid  of   offensive    matter.     The  advantages 
were  acknowledged  to  consist   in  receiving  and  conducting, 
in  covered  sewers,  to  a  point,  or  points,  outside  the  city,  the 
filthy  contents  of  all  the  sewers  that  then  discharged  into  the 
main  river  and  its  branches.     It  would   also  admit  of  the 
lowest  districts  of  the  city,  which  were  then  partially  flooded 
in  times  of  high  water  in  the  lake,  being  drained  better  than 
they  were  at  that  time.     But  the  cost  of  construction  would 
be  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  it  would  take  not  less  than  two 
years  to  carry  the  work  to  completion.     At  the  outlet  of  the 
intercepting  sewer  it  would  be   necessary  to  construct  and 
keep  pumping-works  in  operation,  night  and  day,  to  raise  and 
discharge  into  the  lake  the  constantly  increasing  filth  of  the 
city.      Along  the  river  and  branches  self-acting  gates,   or 
valves,   would    have  to  be  constructed  with  great  care  and 
maintained  with  unceasing  faithfulness.     Should  intercepting 
sewers  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  dis- 
charges from  distilleries,  packing-houses  and  other  establish- 
ments that  rendered  the  river  offensive,  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  only  remove  the  nuisance  from  the  river  to  more  vital 


points.  It  was  feared  also  that  if  the  packing-houses  and 
rendering-establishments  continued  unlawfully  (as  they  have 
done  to  this  day)  to  discharge  their  waste  into  the  sewers 
which  should,  in  turn,  discharge  into  a  closed  intercepting 
sewer,  rather  than  into  the  river,  the  men  employed  in  clean- 
ing the  sewers  could  not  endure  the  gaseous  emanations; 
also,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impractica- 
ble, to  prevent  the  effluvia  caused  by  such  establishments,  as 
well  as  distilleries,  from  pervading  all  the  sewers  of  the  city. 
Yet  it  was  allowed  that  it  might  be  best  ultimately  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  in  Chicago;  but,  in  such 
case,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  cur- 
rent in  the  river,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  improper  substances  into  it  from  the  ship- 
ping, the  docks  and  the  sewers  themselves,  in  times  of  heavy 
rain,  to  say  nothing  of  what  might  be  thrown  into  the  North 
and  South  branches  outside  the  limits  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city.  All  this  is  reproduced  here  because  the  argu- 
ments then  advanced  hold  good  to-day,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  question  of  intercepting  sewers 
will  again  be  brought  forward.  Although  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  discharge  the  sewage,  when  collected  by  an 
intercepting  sewer,  into  the  lake,  since  the  purity  of  the 
water-supply  must  be  assured,  there  are  those  who  advocate 
converting  the  sewage  into  fertilizing  material,  and  thus 
utilizing  it.  The  fact  that  there  will  be  no  demand  in  or 
about  Chicago  for  such  fertilizing  material  for  many  years  to 
come,  precludes  a  possibility  of  any  such  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  until  all  other  means  fail. 

The  committee  decided  wisely  when  they  recommended 
that  the  third  plan  be  adopted,  although  they  were  over  san- 
guine as  to  the  results  to  be  attained.  This  plan  was  looked 
upon  as  the  "  only  possible  self-acting  means  of  cleansing 
the  main  river  and  the  South  branch  (and,  possibly,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  North  branch  also)  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  the  year,  for  all  time  to  come."  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  filth  of  the  city  which  passed  into  the  river 
would  be  drained  off  through  the  canal  without  contaminat- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  continual  current 
would  prevent  the  water  in  the  river  from  ever  becoming 
very  offensive.  The  estimated  cost  of  cutting  down  the 
canal  from  Bridgeport  to  Lockport,  so  as  to  draw  from  the 
river,  at  a  low  stage,  not  less  than  twenty-four  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  was  $2,102,467.50. 

The  North  branch  was  the  curse  of  the  river,  from  the 
first,  it  would  seem,  just  as  the  river  was  the  curse  of  the  city 
and  gave  the  city,  as  the  committee  then  put  it,  "a  world- 
wide fame  for  its  vile  odors."  The  idea  of  the  Fullerton 
avenue  conduit,  since  constructed,  had  its  inception  in  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  commission  that  an  open  canal,  ten  feet  deep, 
sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  11,200  feet  in  length,  be  constructed 
along  Fullerton  avenue  from  the  North  branch  to  the  lake, 
water  to  be  pumped  into  the  river  by  steam  or  wind  power. 

The  committee  reported  an  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
approved  Feb.  16,  1865,  empowering  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
deepen  the  Summit  division  of  the  canal,  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  canal  commissioners  in  1836,  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  a  vested  lien  upon  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  its  revenues,  after  the  payment  of  the  existing 
canal  debt,  provided  the  cost  should  not  exceed  $2,500,- 
000. 
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The  plan  was  approved  by  the  city  council,  the  board  of 
public  works  caused  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made,  and 
arrangements  followed  for  entering  upon  the  work  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Permission  was  given  by  the  canal  trustees  that 
the  water  might  be  let  off  from  the  canal  from  the  fifteenth 
of  November  to  the  fifteenth  of  April  each  year  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  to  be 
re-excavated  was  divided  into  sixty-four  sections.  Sections 
Xos.  1  to  44,  inclusive,  were  let  to  Fox,  Howard  &  Walker, 
at  33  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  earth  work,  and  $2.00  per 
yard  for  the  rock  excavation.  Sections  Nos.  45  to  64  were 
rock  excavations  exclusively,  and  were  let  to  Sanger,  Steele 
&  Co.,  at  $1.6434  per  cubic  yard.  About  two  years'  time 
were  given  for  the  completion  of  the  contracts.  The  prices 
were  not  remunerative  to  the  contractors,  and,  besides,  so 
little  progress  was  made  during  the  first  winter  that  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  work  would  be  completed  in  the 
time  specified.  Both  contracts  were  declared  forfeited  and 
were  annulled.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1866  but  little  had  been  accomplished. 


DEFECTIVE    HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 

In  those  portions  of  large  cities  which  are  always  built 
up  before  the  arrival  of  the  sewerage  and  water-supply 
systems,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  bad  condition  of 
house-drainage  after  these  public  conveniences  are  brought 
into  the  neighborhood.  The  house  is  usually  built  first;  the 
privy-vault  is  dug  soon  after;  a  sewer  then  comes  in  order 
after  a  few  years  and  the  privy-vault  is  connected  with  it 
often  by  a  wooden  box-drain,  seldom  by  a  tight  drain,  this 
drain  running,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  large  cities,  directly 
under  the  house.  In  a  few  years  the  public  water-supply  is 
introduced  into  the  house  and  the  waste-pipes  usually  run 
from  a  sink;  sometimes  they  are  trapped  beneath  the  sink; 
more  often  they  are  not.  The  waste-pipes  are  led  down  to 
the  drain  previously  constructed,  which  discharges  into  the 
sewer.     The    illustration    represents   a   sectional   view  of  a 


Chicago  tenement-house,  having  a  basement  and  three  floors. 
The  house  contains  one  hundred  and  two  rooms,  which  are 
occupied  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons  in  thirty-one 
families.  There  is  a  sink  in  each  room,  discharging  by  an 
untrapped  and  unventilated  waste-pipe  directly  into  the 
drain  under  the  house  leading  from  the  privy-vault  to  the 
sewer.  In  this  case  the  drain  is  choked  at  its  entrance  to 
the  vault,  which  overflows  its  foul  contents  on  the  surround- 
ing ground.  Sewer-gas  had  free  and  unobstructed  access  to 
the  whole  house,  and  the  tenement  inspection  department 
promptly  condemned  the  entire  system. 

In  another  house  the  tenement  inspector  found  that  the 
waste-pipes  entered  an  old  wooden  drain,  which  passed 
directly  underneath  the  house,  and  which  was  rotting  away 
and  broken  apart,  allowing  the  waste  from  the  whole  house 
and  the  sewage  from  the  privy-vault  to  run  out  upon  the 
ground  beneath  the  basement  floor.  The  space  from  the 
drain  to  the  floor  was  nearly  twelve  inches,  and  this  was  filled 
with  the  green  slimy  mass. 

In  another  instance  a  house  having  two  floors  and  a  base- 
ment, and  containing  eighteen  rooms,  was  occupied  by 
twenty-nine  persons  in  ten  families.  The  drain  running 
under  the  house  was  broken  and  the  sewage  had  completely 
filled  the  space  under  the  basement  floor.  The  filthy  con- 
dition of  the  front  part  of  the  basement  is  almost  inde- 
scribable. There  are  two  rooms  about  ten  by  fourteen  feet 
large  by  six  feet  high.  In  these  rooms  are  six  persons.  The 
walls,  ceiling,  floors,  and  all  the  contents  of  the  room  are  in 
a  very  filthy  condition.  Some  of  the  flooring-boards  are 
rotting  away,  and  stepping  upon  them,  the  stagnant  water 
underneath  squirts  up  and  over  the  floor.  The  stench  is 
exceedingly  bad. 

Under  one  house  the  inspector  found  an  old  wooden 
drain  leading  into  a  box  drain  in  the  street,  both  of  which 
were  choked,  and  caused  sewage  to  collect  in  a  bubbling, 
gaseous  mass  under  the  floor,  and  in  the  street  gutter.  A 
new  sewer  was  ordered  in  the  street,  and  a  house  drain  prop- 
erly connected. 


A  CREMATORY  is 

being  built  in  New 
York,  which  will  be 
provided  with  a 
Siemens  or  Gorini 
furnace,  and  will 
be  able  to  reduce 
a  human  body  to 
indestructible  ash- 
es in  forty  minutes. 
The  residuum  of  a 
Dody  weighing  150 
pounds  is  but  six 
pounds,,  the  gas 
and  water  which 
gave  shape  and 
bulk  to  the  body 
having  passed 
through  a  charcoal 
purifying  furnace 
to  the  outer  air. 


DRAINAGE    IN    A    CHICAGO    TENEMENT    HOUSE. 


QO 
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ISOLATION    IN    PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

In  public  institutions  designed  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
the  blind,  the  deat  and  dumb,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  those  who  may  be  sick.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  that  these  hospitals  are  called  upon  to  har- 
bor cases  of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  important,  then,  that 
the  hospital,  in  which  there  is  a  case  of  contagious  disease, 
shall  be  so  situated  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
institution,  as  to  be  readily  and  completely  isolated  from  any 
connection  with  it  whatever.  This  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  having  an  inexpensive  cottage  or  pavilion  hospital  located 
some  distance  from  the  main  buildings.  The  necessity  of 
having  a  hospital  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  isolated  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  it  was  surprising  to  see  in  the  plans  for  a  four- 
story  L-shaped  dormitory  to  a  public  institution,  a  provision 
for  a  hospital  in  the  second  story,  occupying  the  outside  an- 
gle of  the  L,  and  so  constructed  that  inmates  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  doors  of  the  hospital  in  going  to  their 
rooms.  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  secure  per- 
fect isolation  in  such  a  hospital.  It  is  only  just  to  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building  to  state  that  the  plan  placing  the  hospi- 
tal in  that  position  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  board  in 
control  of  the  building,  and  the  board  of  control  was  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds  and  could  not  build  a  separate  build- 
ing. In  this  case  the  architect  did  the  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances.  The  hospital  was  separated  from  the  hall 
by  two  doors,  with  a  passage-way  between;  the  rooms  were 
provided  with  a  kitchen;  the  ventilation  of  each  room  was 
entirely  independent  from  any  other  room;  and  a  water- 
closet  separate  from  the  general  closet  was  provided.  Still, 
with  all  these  precautions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  enforce  com- 
plete isolation.  In  summer,  the  windows  of  the  hospital  must 
be  open,  in  common  with  other  windows,  on  two  sides  of  the 
building.  If  scarlet  fever  should  appear  in  the  institution,  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  spread  quite  freely,  if  this  method 
of  placing  a  hospital  is  to  be  wholly  relied  on. 

THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  house  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  family  health  and  comfort  as  the  kitchen,  and  this  is  especially 
true  during  the  heat  and  dampness  of  dog-day  weather.  The  false  notion 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen,  and  a 
constant  supervision  of  it,  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  lady  is 
more  common  than  it  should  be,  and  marks  many  of  the  women  of  to- 
day as  degenerate  daughters  of  thrifty  New  England  homes.  In  one  of 
the  grandest  tributes  ever  paid  to  the  virtues  of  true  womanhood,  the 
royal  writer  does  not  count  among  the  least  important  points  in  the 
description  that  "she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  horisehold,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness,"  and  in  the  days  when  our  language  was 
richer  in  meaning  than  now,  the  lady  was  the  loaf-giver.  In  many 
houses  the  architect  and  builder  have  given  little  thought  to  the  kitchen 
which  often  occupies  the  space  left  after  the  other  rooms  are  provided 
for,  and  is,  consequently,  dark,  narrow  and  dreary.  This  is  one  of  the 
gravest  mistakes  of  modern  house  -  building,  and  should  be  remedied 
wherever  it  i&  possible  by  cutting  an  additional  window  or  placing  glass 
panels  in  the  upper  half  of  the  door.  Plenty  of  light  and  air  should  be 
secured,  for  they  are  the  strongest  enemies  of  dirt  and  foul  accumulations. 
The  recent  custom  of  leaving  the  space  under  the  sink  entirely  open  is 
one  of  the  sensible  innovations,  as  the  closet  formed  by  enclosing  the 
pipes  often  becomes  a  catch-all  for  greasy  and  ill-smelling  pots  and  pans. 
In  this  department  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  health  and  pure  air, 
and  the  housewife  should  leave  the  responsibility  to  no  one  else.  Abso- 
lute cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in 
the  utensils  used,  ?nd  all  garbage  and  refuse  should  be  burned  at  once. 
Many  servants  are  stubborn  in  the  belief  that   it  is  easier  to  throw  un- 


sightly wrapping-papers  and  the  debris  of  table  and  kitchen  into  the  alley 
to  decay  and  breed  pestilence  than  to  put  them  into  the  stove  when  the 
fire  is  not  in  use  for  preparing  food,  and  so  reduce  them  to  clean  and 
harmless  ashes.  With  the  certainty  of  the  diseases  which  the  summer 
always  brings,  and  the  possibility  of  cholera  in  the  future,  the  neglect  of 
these  simple  precautions  is  criminally  careless,  and  they  will  surely  be 
neglected  unless  the  housewife  gives  them  her  personal  attention.  When 
American  women  come  to  regard  housekeeping  as  an  art  rather  than  as 
detested  drudgery,  or  as  something  to  be  done  when  one  must,  and 
shirked  when  one  can,  we  shall  have  a  nation  of  healthier  and  happier 
people.  A  skilled  artist  or  workman  feels  an  interest  and  pride  in  his 
work  and  allows  himself  the  best  appliances  for  doing  it  ;  why  should  a 
woman  who  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  a  household 
regard  her  vocation  as  housewife  as  any  less  worthy  or  capable  of  devel- 
opment, even  if  it  occupies  only  a  portion  of  her  time  and  thought  ? 


* 
*       * 


It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  household  decoration  that  its 
weightiest  expounders  are  unanimous  in  condemning  shams  and  mean- 
ingless and  extravagant  ornamentation.  Heretofore,  decoration  has  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  luxury  which  could  have  no  possible  bearing 
on  the  household  health  or  comfort.  But  when  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  practical  writers  on  the  subject  speaks  such  words  of  sound  wisdom 
as  are  found  in  Lewis  F.  Day's  recent  lecture  delivered  in  London  before 
the  National  Health  Society,  it  may  be  hailed  as  the  renaissance  of 
"  common  sense."  Some  of  his  earnest  words  in  behalf  of  honesty  and 
cleanliness  in  furnishing  are  worthy  of  frequent  repetition.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  heavy  upholstery  stuffs  he  says  :  "  We  could  do  with  much  less 
stuff  about  us.  National  health  suffers  from  the  stuffiness  of  our 
dwellings.  The  origin  of  the  abuse  of  stuffs  is  not  far  to  seek.  Li; 
always  and  everywhere  the  expedient  of  the  inexpert  and  of  the  ignorant 
to  trust  to  something  which  shall  cover  all  shortcomings.  The  clumsy 
joiner  depends  upon  putty,  paint  and  polish  ;  the  incompetent  cabinet- 
maker falls  back  upon  upholstery.  We  have  been  accustomed  from  the 
beginning  to  a  surfeit  of  upholstery,  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  generation 
which  piques  itself  upon  its  advance  in  taste  to  cover  every  bit  of  naked 
wood  with  stuff,  even  where  there  is  no  excuse  of  supposed  comfort. 
Nor  is  the  fitness  of  framing  plates  and  photographs  in  plush  or  velvet, 
or  mounting  sconces  and  mirrors  in  the  same  way,  very  apparent.  It  is 
supposed  to  '  throw  up  '  the  object,  as  if  any  object  in  the  room  needed 
to  be  thrown  up  !  It  is  the  business  of  all  decorative  accessories  to  keep 
quietly  in  their  places,  and  not  shout  at  us  to  look  at  them."  This  last 
statement  which  is  full  of  truth,  if  accepted  as  a  rule  of  household 
decoration  would  make  sad  havoc  with  the  adornments  of  many  a  fash- 
ionable room,  when  many  of  the  ill-assorted  belongings  not  only  "  shout 
for  us  to  look  at  them,"  but  shout  in  such  varied  and  discordant  tones 
that  they  express  to  one's  eyes  and  nerves  only  the  confusion  of  a  decora- 
tive Babel.  In  his  further  consideration  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  uphol- 
stery fabrics,  Mr.  Day  reaches  a  conclusion  which  should  have  quite  as 
much  weight  in  smoky  Chicago  as  in  foggy  London.  '  The  desideratum 
in  town  decoration  is  washableness — something  that  can  be  scoured. 
Could  we  but  do  our  spring  cleaning  with  a  fireman's  hose,  what  a  stride 
that  would  be  toward  national  health." 


* 
*        * 


The  increased  interest  in  decoration  has  brought  into  favor  many 
new  materials,  some  of  which  are  excellent  so  long  as  they  are  used 
honestly  and  consistently.  But  behind  every  worthy  application  of  a 
genuine  material  there  stands  the  spectre  of  imitation,  and  the  unwise  or 
the  unwary  are  often  sadly  deceived  thereby,  It  is  not  a  nattering  tribute 
to  the  honesty  of  this  nineteenth  century  that  so  few  people  have  the 
ability  or  the  inclination  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false 
in  the  accessories  of  everyday  life,  and  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  this 
indifference  to  shame  in  the  minor  details,  is  the  result  of  a  like  indiffer- 
ence in  the  more  important  departments  of  social  and  political  life.  The 
application  of  the  popular  hammered  effects,  so  suitable  for  silver  bronze 
or  copper,  to  pottery,  is  a  glaring  absurdity.  In  the  tr  jtals  it  implies  the 
careful  hand-work  of  the  skillful  arlizan,  but,  applied  to  the  fragile 
porcelain,  or  pottery,  it  has  no  suggestion  save  that  of  destruction,  and 
a  fitness  for  the  dust-barrel.  Alligator-skin  imitations  in  silver,  plush  or 
paper  are  quite  as  incongruous.  Why  are  not  people  content  to  take 
things  as  they  are  and  apply  them  to  suitable  uses,  instead  of  trying  to 
make  them  seem  what  they  are  not,  and  putting  them  to  uses  for  which 
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they  have  no  fitness  ?  To  make  the  'nest  use  of  a  material  is  certainly  a 
greater  art  than  to  expend  so  much  labor  and  ingenuity  to  make  it  look- 
like  something  else,  with  which  it  has  originally  nothing  in  common  in 
the  way  of  beauty  or  use. 


* 

*        * 


METAL  is  replacing'  porcelain  and  pottery  in  many  small  decorative 
pieces,  its  genuineness  and  durability  making  it  suitable  for  such  uses. 
A  new  jardiniere  is  of  perforated  brass  resting  on  a  vase  of  burnished 
metal.  Three  tall  cat-tail  Hags  rise  from  the  circular  rim,  and  are  kept 
in  place  by  a  narrow  band  near  the  top.  The  natural  colors  of  the  stem 
and  top  of  the  flag  are  well  simulated,  and  the  whole  is  unique  and 
pleasing.  Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


elevator  in  the  main  hall  affords  easy  access  to  all  the  floors,  and  a  large 
central  light-shaft  lights  all  rooms  from  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
water-closets  and  bath-rooms,  which  are  found  on  every  floor,  are  grouped 
about  a  large  ventilating  shaft,  and  it  is  proposed  to  ventilate  the  school- 
rooms and  cloak-rooms  by  means  of  a  brick  shaft,  in  the  center  of  which 
stands  the  iron  smoke-stack  connected  with  the  boilers.  The  building  is 
really  divided  into  two  parts, — the  front,  or  office  division,  and  the  rear, 
in  which  are  most  of  the  school-rooms.  A  wide  hall  separates  the  two,  and 
strong  brick  walls,  with  iron  doors,  will  serve  as  a  barrier  to  fire.  The 
hallways  are  all  wide  and  easy  of  access  from  the  street.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  plumbing  and  drainage,  the  most  approved 
modern  ideas  being  applied. 


The  Allen  Academy,  Twenty-second  Street,  Chicago. 


Cass  Chapman,  Architect. 


THE  ALLEN    ACADEMY. 

The  Sanitary  News  gives  an  illustration  of  the  proposed  new 
building  for  the  Allen  Academy,  to  be  erected  on  Twenty-second  street, 
between  Calumet  and  Prairie  avenues.  It  will  be  constructed  of  pressed 
brick,  with  brown-stone  trimmings,  five  stories  in  height  besides  the 
basement,  and,  as  the  perspective  indicates,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
structures,  for  a  private  school,  in  the  country.  This  is  true  both  from 
an  architectural,  as  well  as  a  sanitary,  standpoint.  The  basement  reaches 
six  and  a  half  feet  above  ground,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  boys'  gym- 
nasium, two  billiard-rooms,  kitchen,  store-rooms,  laundry,  boiler-room, 
water-closets,  etc.  On  the  first,  or  main,  floor,  are  two  parlors,  library, 
office,  dining-rooms,  kindergarten,  cloak  and  toilet-rooms.  The  second 
and  upper  floors  of  the  front  part  will  contain  apartments  for  the  prin- 
cipal, his  family,  teachers,  and  boarding  pupils;  also  the  boys'  school- 
room, recitation-rooms  and  music-room  On  the  third  floor  will  be 
study,  recitation  and  music-rooms  for  the  girls,  and  on  the  fourth  floor 
will  be  the  girls'  gymnasium,  and  rooms  for  drawing,  painting,  etc.  The 
school  is  a  first-class  Ladies'  Seminary,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training 
school  for  boys  and  young  men. 

The  building  is  so  planned  as  to  be  unusually  well    lighted.     An 


The  heating  will  be  by  steam,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  radiation. 
The  school  for  which  this  building  is  intended  is  conducted  by  Prof. 
Ira  W.  Allen,  and  is  very  successful.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  year.     Cass  Chapman  is  architect. 


VENTILATION   OF   A   PUBLIC   BUILDING. 

The  ventilation  of  the  two  large  wings  to  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  Lansing,  as  designed  by  the  architect,  W.  P.  Apple- 
yard,  is  as  follows:  The  fresh  air  to  be  introduced  through  galvanized 
iron  pipes  into  steam-coil-chambers  in  the  sub-basement  where  it  is 
heated.  From  each  coil-chamber  the  air  is  carried  to  each  room  by  a 
separate  pipe,  not  more  than  three  pipes  to  receive  their  supply  from  one 
coi!-chamber.  The  air  is  introduced  into  each  room  at  the  floor  level  on 
the  side  opposite  the  door,  through  the  bottom  of  which  the  foul  air  is 
withdrawn  to  the  corridors,  from  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  five  large  foul- 
air  ducts  on  each  of  the  four  floors  (making  twenty  foul-air  exits  in  each 
wing).  Each  of  these  ducts  pass  separate  and  distinct  through  ami 
above  the  roof,  and  can  be  heated,  when  necessary  by  a  system  of  steam 
pipes  independent  of  the  regular  heating  system  of  the  building. 
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VNNUAL    DEATH-RATE  FROM   DEATHS  IN  ONE  MONTH. 

To  the  Editors  ok  the  Sanitary  News:  A  variety  of  methods 
would  seem  to  be  in  use  for  computation  of  death-rates.  One  officer 
publishes  statements  so  inconsistent  as  hardly  to  be  intelligible.  Espe- 
cially is  there  diversity  in  computations  of  an  annual  death-rate  from 
statements  (or  according  to  deaths)  for  one  month;  in  other  words,  in 
determining  how  many  deaths  on  an  average  for  each  thousand  of  popu- 
lation would  occur  in  one  year,  if  deaths  should  occur  for  a  whole  year  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  given  month, — a  common  unit  for  comparison  of 
rates. 

Were  the  months  all  of  the  same  length,  the  deaths  for  a  year  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  a  given  month  would  be  twelve  times  those  for  that 
month;  but,  as  months  vary  in  length,  twelve  times  the  deaths  in  January 
would  be  more  than  the  deaths  in  a  year  at  the  rate  in  January,  while 
twelve  times  the  deaths  in  February  would  be  less  than  the  deaths  for  a 
year  at  the  rate  in  February.  Suppose  that  in  a  city  of  44,328  inhabitants 
there  were  56  deaths  in  January  and  56  in  February.  Disregarding  the 
difference  in  length  of  months,  an   approximate  annual   rate — the   same 

for  both  months — could  be  found  as  follows:     =15.16. 

44-32S 

But   the    true   rates    could    be    found   as    follows :     For    January, 

56x365.25_i 

31  x  44.328" 


14.88,  the  annual  rate,  per  1,000  inhabitants,  at  rate  in  Jan- 


r      t-  ,_  "i6  x  365.25       ,  ,  , 

uary;  for  rebruary, -=16.47,  the  annual   rate,    per   1,000  m- 

28x44.328 

habitants,  at  rate  in  February. 

The  true  rates  differ  from  each  other  by  nearly  two  per  thousand. 
An  easy   foi.nula,    letting  </=number  of  deaths  in  a  given  month, 

«=number  of  days  in  that  month,  />=population,   and   r=annual   rate 

/  .   ,    ,.  .  .      ,  ,     .  dx  365.25  x  1,000 

(per   1,000  inhabitants),  at  rate  in  that  month,  is:    r= i-^ — 

u  x/> 

Computation   by  this  formula  is  not   so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first 

365.25 
appear  to  be,  for  the  values  of    —   are  nearly  constant,   being   11.78 

for  a  month  of  31  days,  12.18  for  a  month  of  30  days,    12.59  f°r  a  month 
of  29  days,  and  13.04  for  a  month  of  2S  days;  and  when  the  population 

365.25  x  1,000, 


is  constant  similarly  constant  values  may  be  fourfd  for- 


II  X  p 


and  to  find  a  required  rate  for  that  population  it  is  necessary  only  to 
multiply  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  given  month  by  whichever  of  the 
four  constants  thus  found  corresponds  to  the  number  of  days  in  that 
month. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  statisticians  should  compute  death-rates 
to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  believed  that  the  second  method 
here  set  forth  is  simple  and  rapid,  and  that  (with  results  carried  to  two 
decimal  places)  it  gives  results  sufficiently  accurate.  A  comparison  of 
methods  in  use  in  different  cities  and  states  would  be  useful. 

August  8,  1883.  N.   R.   Vrallow. 


SEWERAGE   OF    A    MICHIGAN    VILLAGE. 

The  report  accompanying  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the  village  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  by  A.  C.  Sekell,  C.  E.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
indicates  that  the  separate  system  has  been  adopted.  The  following 
general  specifications  are  of  interest. 

The  laterals  will  be  of  salt-giazed  sewer  pipe  of  six-inch  bore,  pro- 
vided with  Y  branches  for  four-inch  connections  to  house  drains. 

The  outlet  sewers  to  be  nine  inches  in  diameter,  except  the  Broad- 
way sewer,  which  will  be  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  being  designed  to 
receive  storm  water. 

The  six-inch  sewers  will  have  minimum  grades  of  one  foot  in  two 
hundred,  the  nine-inch  sewers  to  have  minimum  grades  of  one  foot  in 
three  hundred. 

The  outlet  sewer  for  Main  and  Broadway  streets  is  designed  of 
brick,  although  further  examination  may  show  the  advisability  of  using 
the 'twelve -inch  pipe. 

The  whole  system  will  be  well  ventilated  by  open-air  inlets  on  private 
drains,  and  by  grated  manhole  covers,  beneath  which  I  propose  to  hang 
circular  sheet-iron  boxes  to  catch  deposits  which  would  otherwise  fall  into 
the  sewer;  additional  security  from  deposit  and  increased  ventilation  to 
be  secured  by  the  automatic  flush  tank. 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    AM)    SANITARY    ENGINEER'S    HANDliOOK. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  just  such  a  book  as  the  one  whose 
title  is  given  above.  Sanitary  engineering  has  been  so  indefinite  a  term 
that  few  people  have  understood  its  application,  and  it  is  well  that  some 
one  has  come  forward  at  last  to  define  and  apply  it.  A  sanitary  engineer 
is  not  a  plumber,  necessarily,  any  more  than  he  needs  to  be  an  architect 
or  a  builder;  on  the  other  hand,  because  a  man  knows  how  to  do  sani- 
tary plumbing,  or,  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  he 
passes  as  a  sanitary  inspector,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  a  sanitary 
engineer.  Sanitary  engineering  covers  a  wide  field,  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer,  who  becomes  a  mu- 
nicipal engineer  when  his  work  is  applied  to  the  sanitary  improvements 
of  a  city. 

"The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer's  Handbook"  is  prepared 
by  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  San.  Inst.  Gt.  Britain;  bor- 
ough engineer,  Portsmouth;  late  city  surveyor,  Exeter,  and  the  author 
of  several  sanitary  works.  It  is  systematically  arranged  and  practical, — 
severely  so,  possibly,  as  it  relates  to  what  has  been  done  in  English 
towns,  and  in  great  detail.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  our  les- 
sons in  sanitary  engineering  have  come  from  English  sources,  this  fact 
will  be  satisfactory  rather  than  otherwise.  Considerable  space  is  given 
in  the  opening  chapters  to  streets, — their  paving,  grading,  lighting,  num- 
bering, obstructions,  etc.  The  chapters  on  scavenging,  sewerage,  sew- 
age disposal  and  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  are  full  and  instructive.  Un- 
der the  head  of  "Ventilation  of  the  Sewers,"  the  author  discusses  the 
question  of  the  composition  and  effects  of  gases  in  the  sewer,  and  says: 
"  It  has  been  found  that  even  in  sewers  of  the  best  and  most  modern 
construction,  what  is  called  '  sewer-gas'  is  generated  in  more  or  less  quan- 
tity. This  arises  from  fresh  sewage,  but  is  far  more  noxious  and  danger- 
ous to  health  when  the  sewage  has  begun  to  decompose.  Even  where 
the  sewers  are  so  constructed  as  to  remove  all  the  sewage  to  the  outfall 
within  twenty-four  hours  (which  has  been  decided  to  be  the  maximum 
time  it  should  take),  there  is  still  an  accumulation  of  slime  on  the  inner 
periphery  of  the  sewers,  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sewage  line, 
which  is  constantly  manufacturing  gases  of  decomposition."  The  author 
does  not  undertake  to  state  definitely  what  the  component  parts  of  sewer- 
gas  are,  but  holds  that  it  contains  organic  matter  floating  about  in  it  as 
solids,  and  that  it  is  excessively  injurious  and  even  dangerous  to  breathe; 
it  should  be  caught  and  destroyed  or  rendered  innocuous,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  and  contaminate  and  poison  the  air  we  breathe. 
He  does  not  agree  with  some  engineers  that  this  foul  air  always  finds  its 
way  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  sewerage  system;  his  investigations  lead 
him  to  believe  that  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  down,  for  with  quick 
velocities  of  flow  in  some  sewers  the  gases  are  carried  by  friction  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  and  do  not  ascend,  as  has  been  im- 
agined. He  considers  the  ventilation  of  the  house  drains  of  greater 
importance  than  the  ventilation  of  the  main  sewers. 

Interesting  chapters  follow  on  artisans'  and  laborers'  dwellings,  de- 
fects in  dwelling-houses,  and  house  drainage.  The  authority  over  unsan- 
itary dwellings  in  England  extends  farther  than  in  this  country,  and  the 
specifications  of  the  law  relating  to  this  matter  are  commended  to  the 
attention  of  municipal  authorities.  A  list  of  the  essential  requirements 
of  all  good  house  drainage  is  given,  although  the  author  does  not  under- 
take to  give  all  the  details  of  house  drainage  and  the  necessary  apparatus 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  book  closes  with  chapters  on  "Public  Pleasure  Grounds  and 
Street  Trees,"  "Public  Abattoirs,"  "Markets,"  "Cemeteries,"  "Mor- 
tuaries," and  "Contracts."  A  brief  notice,  such  as  this,  can  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  this  book,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  sanitary  engineer,  architect,  plumber,  inspector  and  medi- 
cal authority.      It  contains  394  pages,  and  is  sold  at  $5.00. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    CHICAGO    HEALTH    DEPARTMENT. 

Portions  of  the  annual  report  of  the  health  department  of  Chicago 
for  1881  and  1882  have  already  received  notice  in  the  columns  of  The 
Sanitary  News.  In  addition  to  an  interesting  history  of  the  outbreak 
of  small-pox,  written  by  Dr.  DeWolf,  the  health  commissioner,  there  is  a 
report  from  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  R.  S.  G.  Paton,  Ph.  D., 
relating  to  the  abatement  of  smoke;  a  report  of  the  bureau  of  tenement 
and  factory  inspection,  by  W.  II.  Genung,  chief  inspector;  a  report  of 
the    registrar   of   vital    statistics,   by    Dr.   M.    K.   Gleason,    the   Clerk's 
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report  of  work  performed  by  the  sanitary  police,  meat  inspectors,  etc. ,  by 
Louis  Merki,  and  the  financial  report  by  the  secretary,  Brock  L.  Mc- 
Vickar. 

tNDEX     rO    nil',    SEWERS   OF   THE   CITV    OF   CHICAGO. 

This  is  a  useful  little  handbook  of  fifty-nine  pages,  prepared  by 
Mr.  B.  1'.  Davenport,  who  is  in  charge  of  private  drains,  at  the  sewerage 
department  of  the  city  government.  It  was  compiled  and  carefully 
revised  from  the  profiles  and  records  of  the  sewerage  department,  and 
gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  sewers  of  the  city,  their  length,  size,  aver- 
age cut  and  when  built.  It  contains  also  a  list  of  all  licensed  drain- 
layers  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  and  other  important  facts.  A 
supplement  is  promised  annually,  which  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers 
at  a  nominal  charge. 

ON    THE    DISPOSAL    OF    SEWAGE. 

This  is  one  of  the  practical  publications  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  and  treats  comprehensively  of  both  the  dry  and  water 
carriage  systems  of  removal.  Under  the  dry  system  the  Hull  ash-closet, 
the  dry-earth,  and  the  Rochdale  pail-systems  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated. The  portion  of  the  pamphlet  devoted  to  water-carriage  treats  of 
the  entrance  of  sewer-gases  into  houses,  water-closets,  latrines,  urinals, 
and   intercepting  tanks. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED 

"  The  Ethical  Controversy."  By  J.  B.  Duff,  M.  D.,  Chicago.  Read 
before  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  at  Decatur,  May  30,  1883. 

"Report  of  the  Department  of  Health,  City  of  Chicago,  for  the 
years  1SS1  and  1S82."     Chicago:   Geo.  K.  Hazlitt  &  Co.      1883. 

"  The  Veteran.   Aug.  1,  1883."  Vol.  1.    No.  1.    Lansing,  Michigan. 
"  Report   of  A.  C.  Sekell,  C.  E.,  Accompanying  Plans  of  Proposed 
Sewerage  for  the  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan." 

"  Weekly  Health  Bulletin,  for  week  ending  Saturday,  July  28,  1883."  Issued  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Board  of  Health. 

"  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Expense  of  Local  Boards  in  small-pox  cases. 
Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health." 

"  Circular  to  Clerks  and  Health  Officers  of  Local  Boards  of"  Health  in  the  State 
of  Iowa." 

"  Restriction  and  Prevention  of  Scarlet  Fever.  Document  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Iowa." 

"  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa  for  the  fiscal  period 
ending  Sept.  30,  1881."     DesMoines  :     F.  M.  Mills,  State  Printer,  1882.     xiv.— 346. 

"  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1883,  with  the  Registration  Report,  i88i,  relating  to  Births, 
Marriages,  Divorces  and  Deaths.  Concord  :  Parsons  B.  Cogswell,  Public  Printer. 
1883.  pp.  332. 

"  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Examination  of  Potable  Waters."  By  Elwyn  Waller, 
Ph.  D.  Reprinted  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health. 

"  Duties  and  Procedures  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  and  their  Officers.  Exam- 
ples, Methods,  and  Suggestions.  With  an  Appended  Memorandum  on  Contagious 
Disease  Refuges,  Temporary  Hospitals  for  Small-Pox  and  other  Pestilent  Maladies." 
Published  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health. 

"  On  the  Disposal  of  Sewage."  Issued  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of 
Ontario. 

"  The  Right  Relation  of  the  General  Public  to  State  Preventive  Medicine."  By 
W.  R.  Wilson,  M.  D.     Published  gratuitously  by  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Health. 

"  An  Ephemeris  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  Therapeutics,  and  Collateral  In- 
formation."    Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1 — 9.     1882 — 1883. 

"  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  Sanitary  Report."     June.  1883. 

"  Signal  Service  Notes.  No.  I.  "  Report  on  the  Michigan  Forest  Fires  of  1881."— 
Bailey.  No.  II.  "  Memoir  on  the  Use  of  Horning  Pigeons  for  Military  Purposes.'' — 
Birkhimer.  No.  III.  "  To  Foretell  Frost."— Allen.  No.  IV.  "  The  Use  of  the 
Spectroscope  in  Meteorological  Observations." — Upton.  No.  V.  "  Work  of  the  Sig- 
nal Service  in  the  Arctic  Regions."  "  Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal  Service." 
No.  II.  "Isothermal  Lines  of  the  United  States."— Greeley.  No.  IX.  "  Charts  and 
Tables  Showing  Geographical  Distribution  of  Rainfall  in  the  United  States." — Dun- 
woody.  No.  XII.  "Popular  Essays  on  the  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere." — 
Ferrel. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

WATER-SUPPLY 

By  reason  of  a  temporary  disuse  of  the  public  water-supply  of  New- 
burg,  N.  J.,  a  short  time  since,  many  people  resorted  to  wells  and 
springs.  Nineteen  cases  of  fever  of  an  enteric  form  have  appeared  within 
a  distance  of  half  a  block  on  Pligh  street,  among  persons  using  water 
from  a  particular  well.  A  partial  analysis  of  the  water  shows  that  the 
well-water  is  contaminated  by  sewage.  One  death  has  occurred,  and 
others  are  likely  to  follow.  The  water  was  clear,  and  without  odor  or 
taste. 


The  Milwaukee  river  has  been  flushed  of  its  collected  sewage  so 
thoroughly  by  the  remarkably  heavy  rainfall  of  the  past  spring  that  the 
city  authorities  have  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  tunnel 
from  Jones'  Island  (where  pumping  works  are  to  be  established)  to  the 
South  Water  street  intercepting  sewer.  The  project  of  rebuilding  the 
old  dam  above  Racine  street  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water 
to  flush  the  river  periodically,  is  also  not  pushed. 

The  South  Chicago  water  main  recently  broke  at  a  pressure  of 
seventy-five  pounds.  The  property-owners  on  Ninety-second  street  have 
taken  the  matter  of  laying  water-pipes  into  their  own  hands,  and  have 
appointed  a  committe  to  buy  pipe,  let  contracts  and  lay  pipe  as  soon  as 
possible  on  Ninety-second  street  and  Erie  avenue. 

Judge  Blodgett,  of  the  United  States  Court,  has  issued  an  order 
compelling  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown,  original  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
new  Joliet  water-works  are  located,  to  complete  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  new  company. 

The  water-supply  of  Wheeling  is  taken  from  a  point  where  the 
refuse  of  at  least  eight  thousand  people  enter  above  and  around  it. 
Meanwhile,  Wheeling  has  no  board  of  health. 

The  Manhattan  elevated  railway  company  of  New  York  city  has  an 
artesian  well  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  yielding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

Citizens  of  Memphis  demand  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  threaten  to  refuse  to  pay  the  water-rates  for  water  furnished  from 
Wolf  river. 

Lincoln  park,  in  Chicago,  is  to  have  an  independent  system  of  water 
supply,  with  a  capacity  of  12,050,000  gallons  per  day. 

NORTHWESTERN    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  for  sanitary  and  building  appliances  have 
been  issued  to  Northwestern  inventors  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sani- 
tary News:  Device  for  promoting  combustion  in  furnaces,  James  E. 
Baker,  Chicago;  weather-strip,  Cady  D.  Lawton,  Holly,  Mich.;  window- 
shade,  Walter  J.  Cox,  Wichita,  Kan.;  sash-fastener,  E.  and  N.  S.  Ens- 
minger,  Bloomington,  111.;  weather-strip,  J.  G.  O'Kelly,  Chicago;  pipe- 
wrench,  Frank  A.  Simonds,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  spring  hinge,  Levi 
M.  Devore,  Freeport,  111.;  adjustable  window  screen,  G.  W.  and  W.  N. 
Gordon,  Detroit,  Mich.;  rat-proof  building,  Joshua  Hicks,  Sanford,  Ind. ; 
smoke  and  flame  outlet  for  buildings,  Charles  A.  Willard,  West  Depere, 
Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  United  States  health  officers  in  foreign  ports  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  marine  hospital  service,  with  blanks  for  weekly  abstracts 
of  the  bills  of  health  of  all  vessels  clearing  for  American  ports,  the 
ports  of  departure,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  crew  and  cargo,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  or  cholera.  The  quarantine 
stations  will  hereafter  be  required  to  report,  weekly,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels arriving,  remaining  at,  or  departing  from,  quarantine,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  vessels,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  fruit  is  termed  "Pasteurizing,"  in 
honor  of  the  eminent  scientist.  It  differs  from  the  old  method  of  boiling 
and  excluding  the  air  from  fruits  to  be  preserved,  as  the  temperature  is 
only  raised  to  160°  or  1700  F.,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  articles 
for  a  limited  time,  the  air  need  not  necessarily  be  expelled.  This  process 
is  used  for  wine,  beer,  meats,  fruits,  etc. 

Granite  block  pavement  is  being  laid  in  Chicago  on  the  following 
streets:  Randolph  street,  from  Clark  street  to  Wabash  avenue;  Madison 
street,  from  State  street  to  Wabash  avenue;  Washington  street,  from 
Dearborn  street  to  Wabash  avenue;  and  State  street,  from  Jackson  street 
to  the  river.     The  granite  used  comes  from  Wisconsin  and  Maine. 

The  common  council  of  Chicago  has  passed  an  order  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  gates  or  other  means  of  protection  at  the  draw-bridges; 
life-preservers  have  also  been  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  bridges. 

The  city  authorities  of  Milwaukee,  after  much  experience  with 
wooden  pavements,  have  discarded  them  altogether  and  have  adopted 
granite  blocks  and  Medina  sand-stone. 

There  were  thirteen  deaths  from  small-pox  and  twenty-three  from 
consumption  in  New  Orleans  during  the  week  ending  August  4. 

The  death  rate  of  the  city  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  the  month  of  July, 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  was  14.16  per  1,000  population. 
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A.  B.  La  Rocque,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Montreal,  is  elabo- 
rating a  plan  for  tin-  sanitary  administration  of  that  city,  whereby  it  will 
be  divided  into  sanitary  districts,  presided  over  by  a  physician  and  an 
intelligent  committee. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  proposes  to  see  that  his  proclamation 
prohibiting  lug-boats  from  towing  vessels  hailing  from  yellow-fever  ports 
into  Louisiana  waters  is  obeyed.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Louisiana 
public  health  work  that  this  shall  be  done.  The  people  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  look  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health  to 
do  their  part  in  keeping  out  yellow-fever. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  a  recognized  authority, 
cholera  infantum  is  caused  mainly  by  heat,  polluted  air  and  adulterated 
food.  The  hot  weather  in  cities  of  Connecticut  increased  the  deaths  from 
diarrhceal  diseases,  because  the  unsanitary  conditions  were  aggravated  by 
it,  the  prevalence  and  mortality  being  confined  to  cities  where  overcrowd- 
ing and  bad  air  added  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  heat.  The  super- 
vening cool  weather  reduced  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases. 

Fisherman's  Inlet,  near  Cape  Charles,  has  been  selected  by  the 
health  conference  at  Norfolk,  Va  ,  as  a  permanent  quarantine  ground  for 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

H.  N.  Cargill,  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  of  Grand  Rapids,  reports 
the  death  rate  of  that  city  for  the  month  of  July  to  be  eleven  per  thou- 
sand per  annum.  This  is  an  exceedingly  good  showing  for  a  city  of 
35,000  population. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Reezner,  for  many  years  health  officer  of  Cleveland,  O., 
and  a  very  respected  gentleman,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  have  moved  against  the 
notorious  Hunter's  Point  nuisances,  and  thirty-two  of  the  manufactories 
have  been  ordered  to  discontinue  their  stench-making  business. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  will  meet  at  Glasgow,  Sept- 
ember 25  to  29. 

The  supreme  court  of  Iowa  have  recently  rendered  a  decision,  which 
is  the  same  as  one  rendered  a  few  years  since  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Michigan,  to  the  effect  that  the  expenses  of  caring  for  persons  sick 
with  contagious  diseases,  in  cases  where  the  persons  themselves  are 
unable  to  pay  them,  are  a  charge  upon  the  county  to  which  the  sick  per- 
son belongs. 

(Quarantine  is  maintained  at  Melbourne  against  Fiji,  where  cholera, 
measles  and  small-pox  prevail. 

The  "National  Sewerage  Co."  filed  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
with  the  county  clerk  in  New  York  city  last  week.  The  capital  stock  is 
$3,600,000,  and  each  share  is  $100. 

Texas  cattle  fever  prevails  at  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

Lisbon  has  established  a  city  hygienic  laboratory. 

Experiments  have  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stick- 
ler, by  which  vaccinal  virus  from  horses  suffering  with  scarlet  fever 
seemed  to  protect  humans  vaccinated  with  it  from  that  disease. 

C.  \V.  Rowland,  an  unprofessional  man,  and  unknown  as  a  sani- 
tarian, has  been  selected  as  health  officer  of  Cincinnati,  by  their  new 
board  of  health,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  another  column.  Compe- 
tent men  refused  to  be  candidates  for  the  position,  probably  because  they 
could  not  expect  to  receive  enough  moral  support  from  a  board  composed 
of  five  saloon-keepers  and  one  specialty  doctor. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  professorship  of 
hygiene  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore. 

Glanders  have  been  found  among  the  horses  of  the  Newark  and 
South  Orange  horse  railroad  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Chicago  small-pox  hospital,  having  no  patients,  is  being  sub- 
jected to  complete  renovation.  The  pine  floors  are  being  replaced  with 
hard  wood,  walls  calcimined,  wood-work  painted,  bedding  renewed,  and 
an  additional  stairway  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

M.  Pasteur  will  proceed  to  Egypt  with  a  commission  to  study 
cholera. 

The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a  system  of  garbage  removal  by- 
means  of  water-tight  boxes,  barrels,  tubs  or  pails,  which  are  set  at  the 
rear  of  every  inhabited  building,  the  contents  of  which  are  collected  by 
the  city  twice  each  week  in  warm  weather. 


The  board  of  health  of  Philadelphia  has  ordered  a  sanitary  inspection 
to  be  made  of  all  market-places,  wharves,  docks,  yards,  courts,  alleys, 
cellars,  cesspools,  and  other  places  where  filth  is  liable  to  accumulate. 

The  Egyptian  sanitary  commission  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Gen.  Stephenson,  Baker  Pasha,  Dr.  Salem  Pasha,  the 
Police  Prefect,  etc.      It  has  begun  its  work  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Godfrey,  U.  S.  marine  liospital  surgeon  in  charge  of  Ship 
Island  quarantine  station,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  intercourse  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
Each  night  the  oars  and  oar-locks  of  the  yawls  are  locked  up,  the'rolls 
of  all  the  crews  called,  and  all  small  boats  hauled  out  of  the  water. 

Chicago  is  pronounced  by  Health  Commissioner  DeWolf  to  be  in  a 
good  sanitary  condition.  The  alleys  are  being  cleaned,  and  the  down- 
town streets  are  cleaned  twice  a  week,  the  railroad  streets  once  a  week, 
and  the  residence  streets  once  or  twice  a  month.  The  cost  of  this  work 
is  $34.90  per  mile. 

In  Waukesha  the  loose  dirt  in  the  streets  is  being  removed  and  a 
facing  of  crushed  limestone  is  being  substituted. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  has  broken  out  at  Helmshore,  near  Man- 
chester, England,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  veterinary  inspector  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  reports  8  per  cent,  of  the  milch  cows  of  that  city  as 
affected  by  it. 

The  twin  ship  Castalia  will  be  moored  in  the  Thames  river,  England, 
and  used  as  a  floating  small-pox  hospital. 

The  report  of  Dr.  John  II.  Ranch,  executive  officer  of  the  Sanitary 
Council  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  shows  commendable  activity  in  the 
river  and  rail  inspection  service.  Forty-five  steamboats  and  other  river 
craft,  and  144  northward-bound  frieght  trains,  were  inspected  and  cer- 
tificates given.  The  total  inspections  during  the  month  at  Fort  Adams, 
Miss.,  and  President's  Island,  Tenn.,  comprised  123  steamboats  and 
other  craft.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels  was. reported  as  being 
satisfactory. 

Two  large  eels  were  found  in  the  Brooklyn  water-pipes  a  few  days 
ago;  the  water  had  ceased  to  flow.  They  come  from  the  ponds  and 
streams  on  Long  Island,  are  pumped  into  the  reservoir,  and  frequently 
clog  the  pipes. 

Because  a  school-teacher  at  Winnipeg  insisted  on  giving  more  venti- 
lation in  his  school-room  than  was  desired  by  the  School  Inspector,  while 
the  weather  was  mild,  and  the  pupils  were  suffering  from  the  confined 
air,  he  was  dismissed. 

Wabash  avenue  has  been  repaired  with  Asphalt  blocks  between 
Twenty-third  and  Thirty-fifth  streets,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  the  city. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  by  statute  to 
expend  annually  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1 ,000  in  the  analysis  of  food  and 
drugs  supp  >sed  to  be  adulterated,  and  any  inspector,  or  other  officer,  of 
any  local  board  of  health  is  given  authority  to  inspect  any  such  article 
wherever  offered  for  sale. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  adulterations  of  American  lard  with  water, 
borax,  stearine,  cotton-seed  oil,  inferior  grease,  fat  of  hogs  that  have 
died  of  disease,  talo,  kaolin,  pulverized  clay,  and  other  similar  ingredients, 
the  customs  officials  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on  the  advice  of  the  health  au- 
thorities, have  determined  upon  the  most  rigorous  inspection  of  all  con- 
signments of  the  article  to  that  port.  It  is  liable  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  Island  as  American  pork  has  been  from  Germany. 

A  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Engineering  Company  has  been  registered 
in  London,  with  a  capital  of  ,£20,000.  Among  the  subscribers  are  a 
sanitary  engineer,  an  accountant,  two  merchants,  a  physician  and  a  bar- 
rister. 

Dr.  A.  II.  Iddings  has  been  appointed  health  officer  at  Dayton,  O., 
in  place  of   Dr.  Neal,  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with. 


FLOOR  COVERING. 
A  new  papier-mache  process  for  covering  floors  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: The  floor  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  holes  and  cracks  are  then 
filled  with  paper-putty,  made  by  soaking  newspapers  in  a  paste  made  as 
follows:  To  one  pound  of  flour  add  three  quarts  of  water  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  alum,  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  floor  is  coated  with 
this  paste,  and  then  a  thickness  of  manila  or  hardware  paper  is  put  on. 
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This  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The  manila  paper  is  then  covered 
with  p. isle,  and  a  layer  <>l  wall-paper  of  any  style  or  design  desired  is 
put  on.  Alter  allowing  this  to  dry  thoroughly,  it  is  covered  with  two  or 
more  coats  of  sizing  made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  white  glue  in 
two  quarts  of  hot  water.  After  this  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  surface  is 
given  one  coat  of  "  hard  oil-finish  varnish,"  which  can  be  bought  already 
prepared.  This  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  when  the  "floor  is  ready 
for  use.  The  process  is  represented  to  be  durable  and  cheap;  and,  be- 
sides taking  the  place  of  matting,  carpet,  oilcloths,  or  like  covering, 
makes  the  floor  air-tight,  and  permits  of  its  being  washed. 


BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Architect  H.  M.  Hansen  has  completed  plans  for  a  building  on  Peo- 
ria street,  north  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  by  a  Scandinavian  publishing 
house.  Mrs.  L.  Anderson  is  the  owner.  The  building  will  cost  $30,000. 
Mr.  Hansen  has  in  hand  a  building  for  a  photograph  gallery  and  resi- 
dence for  L.  W.  Felt,  at  No.  215  East  Chicago  avenue, — cost,  $io,ooo. 
This  architect  has  also  plans  for  a  fine  residence  for  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hamp- 
son,  at  No.  326  Indiana  street;  also  a  flat  building  for  G.  P.  Kenney,  at 
No.  835  North  Clark  street,  to  cost  $15,000;  also  a  fine  dwelling  for 
Joshua  Smith,  in  Lake  View,  to  cost  $13,000;  also  for  a  residence  for 
O  G.  Hedenburg,  in  Lake  View,  to  cost  $10,000.  Mr.  Hansen  has 
completed  drawings  for  the  Swedish  M.  E.  Theological  Seminary,  to  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  to 
cost  $6,000. 

A  structure  is  being  built  on  Wabash  avenue,  which  is  intended  to 
accommodate  a  panorama.  It  is  a  sixteen  sided  polygon,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  135  feet. 

It  has  been  developed  in  the  evidence  before  the  Hill  investigating 
committee  at  Washington  that  the  custom  house  in  Chicago  has  been 
steadily  settling  since  its  erection,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  gas  and  water- 
pipes  to  break. 

Architect  John  Clifford  is  preparing  plans  for  a  palatial  residence  for 
a  wealthy  New  Jersey  contractor.  It  will  be  built  in  Chicago  (the  loca- 
tion not  yet  determined),  and  will  be  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
75x100  feet  in  size,  with  a  large  court  in  the  center,  which  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  balconies  and  covered  with  colored  glass  so  blended  as  to 
produce  a  rich  oriental  coloring. 

Architect  I.  C.  Zarbell  has  in  progress  plans  for  two  blocks  of  thir- 
teen houses  each,  on  Bissell  street,  to  be  of  two  stories  and  basement,  in 
pressed  brick,  to  cost  $125,000;  also,  a  double  three-story  tenement  build- 
ing for  William  Maar,  to  cost  $14,000,  and  for  Arnold  Brothers,  three 
two-story  and  basement  pressed-brick  dwellings,  to  cost  $12,000 

A.rchitect  Chelius  will  be  the  designer  of  the  new  Colehour  school- 
house,  and  Mr.  Diehmstel,  the  architect  for  the  new  school-house  in 
South  Chicago  The  secretary  has  been  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids 
for  the  construction  of  these  buildings. 

Mr.  Conrad  Seipp  has  taken  out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  one- 
story  stores  on  Randolph  street  near  Market,  which  are  intended  for  a 
commission  merchant.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  inaugurate  a  gradual 
relief  to  overcrowded  South  Water  street. 

The  warehouse  at  Nos.  158  and  160  West  Monroe  street,  owned  by 
Mr.  S.  I.  Pope,  will  be  extended  and  improved  to  the  extent  of  $10,000. 

An  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  Foundlings'  Home  on  Wood  street, 
by  the  erection  of  a  structure  40x60  feet  in  size  and  three  stories  high. 
It  will  cost  about  $25,000,  the  money  to  be  furnished  by  W.  G.  Hibbard, 
Philip  I).  Armour  and  Sidney  Kent.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings.  Bids  for  the  masonry,  carpentry,  etc.,  will  be 
opened  this  week. 

J.  H.  Swan  will  build  a  residence  on  Michigan  Boulevard  near 
Twenty-sixth  street  to  cost  $40,000.  The  architecture  will  be  the  early 
French  Renaissance. 

Messrs.  J.  and  J.  M.  Gamble  will  convert  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Clark  and  Indiana  streets  into  flats,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Smith  will  soon  erect  nineteen  two-story  pressed  brick - 
front  houses  on  Rhodes  avenue,  between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second 
streets. 


Messrs.  Rathbun  &  Boorhem  are  building  a  new  brick  block  on 
Waterloo  street;  cost,  $15,000. 

HYDE     PARK. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Judson   is  erecting  a  $30,000  residence  at  South  Park. 
The   Illinois  Central   Railroad  Company  has  begun  work  on  a  new  brick 
and  stone  depot  at  Hyde  Park,  similar  to  the  one  lately  constructed  at 
South  Park.     Building  is  active  throughout  the  entire  village. 

It  is  said  that  there  will  be  an  unusual  amount  of  building  in  Hyde 
Park  this  summer — of  houses,  stores  and  manufactories.  The  United 
States  Rolling-Stock  Company  will  build  great  freight  shops  at  the  forks 
of  the  Calumet  river,  and  the  Suspension  Car-Truck  Company  will  locate 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  former. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  will  build  an  elegant  su- 
burban depot  at  Woodlawn,  this  summer,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
will  build  elegant  residences  in  that  suburb,  on  Oglesby  avenue:  S.  M. 
Huht,  Frank  Pearson,  J.  S.  Ford,  J.  Simpson,  James  Wilson,  S.  W. 
Straub,  U.  B.  Hubbard  and  Jacob  Merryfield. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Plans  are  about  completed  for  a  chapel,  recreation-hall,  and  art 
rooms  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  at  Bourbonnais,  near  Kanka- 
kee, 111.     The  architect  is  J.  R.  Willett,  of  Chicago. 

Builders  in  Cincinnati  were  never  so  pressed  with  work  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  necessity  of  repairing  many  buildings  damaged  by  the  Febru- 
ary flood,  began  the  activity  which  still  continues.  More  buildings  are 
proposed  than  the  trade  can  erect. 

The  Plankinton  House  in  Milwaukee  is  soon  to  be  raised  two  feet, 
on  account  of  dampness  in  the  basement  at  times  of  high  water. 

The  bed  of  quicksand  on  the  South  side,  in  Milwaukee,  which 
recently  caused  the  collapse  of  a  large  grain  elevator,  promises  to  cause 
more  trouble,  and  owners  of  elevators  now  standing  and  in  process  of 
construction  will  provide  more  substantial  foundations  of  piling  and 
stone. 

At  Aurora,  111.,  work  on  the  Aurora  Watch  company's  new  factory 
has  begun.  Adler  and  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
building  will  cost  over  $100,000.  There  is  also  talk  of  erecting  a  white- 
lead  factory  and  match  works. 

The  builders  of  New  York  city  will  incorporate  the  "  New  York 
Building  Society,"  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  reform  la-vs  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  building  in  that  city,  and  their  administration,  to 
devise  and  encourage  improvements  in  methods  of  construction,  to  estab- 
psh  a  reading-room  and  library,  and  to  promote,  generally,  the  interests 
of  builders. 

The  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  main  building  of  the  Michigan 
School  For  the  Blind,  prepared  by  Architect  William  Appleyard,  of 
Lansing,  have  been  approved  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
whom  they  were  recently  submitted.  The  proposed  extension  consists  of 
two  wings  each  about  40x44  feet  in  size,  and  two  other  wings  about  40x96 
feet,  all  three  stories  and  basement  high  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed of  white  brick,  faced  with  rock-faced  ashlar  below  the  water- 
table,  and  relieved  above,  with  red  brick  arches  and  belt  courses.  The 
building  will  be  roofed  with  slate. 

Very  important  changes  are  to  be  made  this  summer  in  Powers' 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  second  story  now  used  for  the  stage  and  au- 
ditorium is  to  be  dropped  to  the  first  floor  and  used  as  principal  room, 
with  ample  entrances  from  the  street  level. 

CONTRACTS,     BIDS,    ETC. 

The  contract  for  constructing  the  north  and  south  wings  to  the 
present  main  building  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
Lansii.g,  was  awarded  to  Farr  and  Vincent,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at 
$29,000  for  each  wing. 

Sealed  proposals  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Eastern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  will  be  received  by  H.  C.  Clarke,  secretary,  Kan- 
kakee, III.,  until  2  p.  111.,  Aug.  30,  1883.  The  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions may  be  seen  at  Architect  James  R.  Willett's  office,  No.  94  I.aSalle 
st. ,  Chicago. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  the  material  and  for  building  the  engine- 
house  at  Jefferson  has  been  awarded  to  Joseph  Fletcher  at  $3,777. 
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CHICAGO    DRESSED    BEEF. 

Chicago  dressed  beef  has  again  been  complained  of  for  causing  sick- 
ness. Health  Officer  Sullivan,  of  Scranton,  Perm.,  has  made  an  investi- 
gation, the  result  of  which  is  that  many  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  recently 
occurring  in  that  city,  are  caused  by  eating  tainted  meats,  which  are 
sold  by  peddlers,  who  purchase  the  tainted  meat  of  wholesale 
dealers.  It  is  ordered  that  no  more  meat  shall  be  unloaded  until  the 
health  officer  shall  have  inspected  it.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Chicago  has  also  received  complaint  from  Marengo  that  meat  from  a 
cow,  dead  from  milk-fever,  was  sent  there  from  Chicago.  The  markets 
in  this  city  are  watched  closely  and  much  meat  is  condemned. 


CLEANLINESS   OF    SINKS. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  defilement  and  offensive  odors 
in  kitchen  sinks  and  their  outlets  is  the  presence  of  decaying  grease. 
This  comes  from  the  emptyings  of  kettles  in  which  meat  has  been 
cooked,  in  the  dish  water  and  in  the  soap.  The  grease  lodges  in  every 
crevice  and  catches  at  every  obstruction.  A  remedy  may  be  found  in  the 
use  of  the  common  alkalies  instead  of  soap,  aqua  ammonia  in  washing 
clothes,  and  borax  in  washing  lawns  and  laces,  and  washing  soda  in 
cleaning  dishes.  These  alkalies  prevent  a  solid  soap  from  forming  in  the 
sink  and  its  pipes,  and  neutralize  all  effects  of  decomposing  fat. — Scien- 
tific American. 

THE    SALE    OF    UNSOUND    MEAT. 

The  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  unsound  meat  in  New 
Orleans  is  as  follows:  "  No  person  shall  expose,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in 
any  public  market  of  the  city  any  blown,  stale  or  unwholesome  meat,  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  which  was  sick  or  wounded,  over-heated  or  run 
down  by  dogs.  Nor  shall  any  person  sell,  expose,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any 
public  market  of  this  city  any  putrid,  blown,  rancid  or  unsound  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  poultry  or  any  unwholesome  or  adulterated  article  of  food, 
nor  the  flesh  of  any  dog  or  cat,  or  any  unclean  animal." 


BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  300  building  per- 
mits have  been  issued  in  this  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  costing 
$2,000  and  upwards,  with  the  names  of  the  owner,  architect  and  builder, 
— if  only  one  name  is  given  it  is  that  of  the  owner.  All  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

3606  and  3608  Ellis  av.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x50,  S7,000;  owner,  W.  A.  Briggs;  arch- 
itects and  builders,  Briggs  &  Warren. 

462  and  464  Warren  av..  2  2-story  dwellings,  44x56,  $6,000;  owner,  architect  and 
builder,  Thomas  Pond. 

188  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x75,  85,000;  owner,  Gabriel  Franchise; 
architect,  J.  Chartand;  builder,  J.  McCarthy. 

190  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x75,  85, 000;  owner  and  builder,  John 
McCarthy;  architect,  O.  C.  Hansen. 

1055  W.  Adams  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x46,  83,000;  C.  Y.  Edwards. 

168  W.  Eighteenth  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  23x74,  $8,000;  owner,  Peter  Fitzgerald; 
architect,  William  Thomas;  builders,  Myer  &  Provost. 

1038  Locke  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  54x32,  S3, 200;  Fritz  Feltscher. 

142  Webster  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x48,  83,000;  Charles  Mahlmann. 

389  Chicago  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x78,  86,000;  owner,  C.  L.  Benson;  arihit  ,'ct, 
H.  Kley;  builder,  S.  J.  Back. 

99  W.  Adams,  4-story  store  and  flats,  26x82,  $12,000;  owner,  M.  F.  Donaghine;  archi- 
tect, G.  A.  Wierzbieniec;  builders,  McMillan  Bros. 

Harrison  st.,  near  California  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x45,  82,000;  .1.  Owens. 

571  and  573  W.  Huron  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  43x33,  $3,000;  owner,  James  Thomp- 
son; builder,  Martin  Sass. 

75  Hastings  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $3,500;  P.  Gern. 

178  and  180  Lewis  st  ,  2  2-story  dwellings,  42x51, 15,000;  Charles  Kennitz. 

32111  South  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x70,  $9,000;  owner,  Wilber  Wait;  architects, 
Dixon  &  Townsend;  builders,  Martenson  &  Otersen. 

Ashland  and  Clybourn  avs.,  2-story  car-house,  100x243,  (40,000;  owners,  N.  C.  C.  By. 
Co.;  builder,  N.  Gerten. 

35  Selden  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x40,  82,000;  A.  Dryer. 

207  4  and  2976  Dearborn  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  50x6(1.  $6,00(1;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Welch. 

718  and  720  W.  Adams  St.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  50x45,  $3,500;  owner,  J.  W.  Polly;  archi- 
tect, Alfred  Smith;  builder.  L.J.  Daegling. 

895  ISlue  Island  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $4,800;  owner,  John  McQuaid;  builder, 
C.  Bahmann. 

109  to  117  California  av.,  5  2-story  dwellings.  110x53,  $2(1,(100;  owner,  T.  D.  Lanthes; 
architect,  W.  Strippleman;  builders,  Wilbie  &  Holman. 

354  W.  Twelfth  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x75,  $6,000;  owner,  M.  Harris;  arch- 
itect, P.  Ruehl;  builder,  W.  Snelsdorf. 

2635  Prairie  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  34x69,  $20,000;  owner,  J.  R.  Burch;  architects, 
Burnham  &  Root;  builder.  D.  Lane. 

768  Hinman  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $2,800;  owner,  E.  Woods;  architect,  W.  Case; 
builder,  B.  Stinebrock. 

215  Chicago  av.,  4-story  dwelling,  25x90,  86,000;  owner,  L.  W.  Felt;  architect,  R.  M. 
Hanson;  builder,  E.  Menschind. 

3339  Stale  street.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  75x40,  86.000;  M.  Brennan. 

442  Milwaukee  av.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  25x100,  $12,000;  owner,  John  Uber:  archi- 
tect, H.  Sierks;  builders,  Rogers  &  Cook. 

103  and  405   X.  Clark  St.,  2  4-Story  Hats.  48x78,  $2(1.(10(1;  F.  F.  Spencer. 

lo:i  and  lor>  X.  Clark  st.  (rear;,  2  2  story  flats,  48x28,  $3,000;  F.  F.  Spencer. 


173  Dearborn  av.,  '■',  story  Hats,  21x67,  112,000:  owner,  F.  Kollman;  architect;  II.  Reh- 

woldl  ;  builder,  C.  Lucrhing. 
983  Twenty-flrsl  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x64,  13,000;  John  Lewa. 
2sf)8  Dashlel  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x50,84,000;  II.  Doubek. 
6oi  w,  Eighteenth  si.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x56,  84,000;  Joseph  Viasak. 
725  and  727  Congress  st..  2  2-story  dwellings,  18x48,  88,000;   owner  and  builder.  T.  II. 

Gault;  architects,  Dixon  &  Townsend. 
22  Thirty-first  St.,  2-story  dwellings,  22x66.  $3,500;  Charles  Teatz. 
2923  Butterfleld  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x47,  $3,000;  (ieorge  Baird. 
2427  Wentwortb  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x65,  $5,000;  owner,  Lans  Staginiller: 

.  architect.  Joseph  Frank;  builder,  J.  N.  Prcis. 
Dearborn   and   Sixteenth  Sts.,  repairs  to  elevator  and  warehouse,    $7,000;    Douglas, 

Stuart.  &  Forest. 

14  Hammond  st.,  2-story  dwelling, 22x45,  $3,500;  Charles  Ehman. 

1144  Milwaukee  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwellihg,  50x62,  $12,000;  owner,  H.  Vette; 
architect,  Fred  Wolff;  builder,  William  Meneyl. 

516  and  516  %  W.  Madison  -St.,  i  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  50x85,  $20,000;  C.  G. 
Smith. 

358  North  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x60,  $3,000;  J.  O.  Donahue. 

760  N.  Halsted  st  ,  3-story  store,,  fiats  and  hall,  27x90,  $11,000;  owner,  S.  Hammer- 
Strom;  builder,  Fred  Gottschalk. 

126  Sedgwick  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x64,  $3,300;  E.  V.  Carlson. 

259  to  271  N.  May  St.,  9  2-story  dwellings,  150x42,  $11,000;  owner,  R.  T.  Crane;  archi- 
tect, R.  T.  Carroll;  builder,  A.  B.  Cook. 

282  to  288  Curtis  St.,  8  2-story  dwellings.  125x34,  $8,000;  R.  T.  Crane. 

215  W.  Erie  st.   2-slory  flats,  22x60,  $4,600;  owner,  L.  Thuen;  builder,  J.  Oleson. 

548  Larrabee  St.,  l-8tory  dwelling.  57x20,  $3,200;  Frank  J.  Kbner. 

71  to  75  Thirtieth  St.,  32-story  dwellings,  51x32,  $18,000;  owner,  W.  D.  Jackson;  arch- 
itect. <).  J.  Pierce;  builder,  D.  H.  Hayes 

439  and  441  W.  Chicago  av..  2  4-story  stores  and  dwellings,  51x76,  $17,000;  owner,  Louis 
Ohlendorf;  architect.  Henry  Kley:  builder.  Henry  Smith. 

56  W.  Nineteenth  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x70,  $4,000;  F.  Koeppcn. 

806  to  812  Fulton  st.,  4  2-story  flats,  82x54,  $10,000;  owner,  William  Short;  architect, 
Charles  Palmer;  builder.  H.  Hibbard. 

977  Ogden  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  59x30,  $1,500;  owner,  William  Frank;  archi- 
tect. F.  Wolff;  builder.  John  Kroec. 

266  and  268  Erie  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  40x70.  $15,000;  owner,  M.  Brand;  architect, 
Theo.  Karls 

455  W.  Harrison  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  23x58,  $4,000;  Jame-  Calvert. 

51  to  57  St.  Clair  St.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  80x42,  $20,000;  owner,  E.  B.  Sheldon;  archi- 
tects, Burling  &  Whitehouse;  builder,  E.  Earnshaw. 

33  Tilden  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x34,  $2,000;  George  Thomas. 

712  and  714  VanBuren  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  48x60,  $12,000;  II.  Copeland. 

739  to  743  Indiana  St.,  3  3-story  stores  and  fiats,  75x66,  $21,000;  owner,  William  Fitz- 
gerald; architect,  Win.  Sirlppleman ;  builder.  D.  II.  Hayes. 

129  to  133  Chicago  av.,  4-story  stores  and  hotel,  62x100,  $40,000;  owner,  D.  W.  Potter; 
architect,  W.  A.  Furber:  builder,  A.  R.  Clark. 

1053  W.  Adams  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x54,  $4,000;  A.  F.  Mueller. 

591  W.  Monroe  st...  3-story  dwelling,  22x40,  $6,000;  owner,  L  P.  Law;  architect,  W.  L. 
Carroll;  builder,  W.  H.  Madden. 

3010  and  3012  Groveland  Park  av  ,  2  2-story  dwellings,  35x58,  $7,000;  owner,  Mrs.  F. 
Schcll;   architect,  W.  Arend    builder.  Charles  Thiele. 

699  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  20x72,  $3,200;  owner,  John  Nygren,  arch- 
itect, John  Otto;  builder,  Charles  Snidstrom. 

1 13  Eighteenth  st..  2-story  addition,  20x18,  $2,200;  Joseph  Bluckabun. 

262  Maxwell  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x42.  $3,200;  R.  Opitz. 

53  S.  Peoria  st.  (rear),  2-story  addition,  25x38.  $3,200;  E.  Goodridge. 
124  Fremont  St..  2-story  dwelling,  21x86,  82,200;  II.  Stewart. 

110  Jay  st.,  2-Story  dwelling,  22x44,  $2,500;  John  Pfister. 

320  North  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  20x52,  $3,500;  George  L.  Frank. 

645  and  617  X.  Robey  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  50x55,  $12,000;  owner,  John  Belz;  builder, 
Geo.  Hinchcllff. 

331  S.  Lincoln  st..  2-story   dwelling,  21x48,  $3,500;  owner,  John  Dillon;  architect  and 

builder,  B.  Hoganson. 
190  X.  Wells  st.,  2-Story  shop  and  dwelling,  23x44,  $2,000;  Albert    luges. 

54  ami  56  Fowler  st,.,  2  2-story  Hats,  44x63,  $10,000;  owner,  N.  T.  Quales;  architect,  C. 

().  Hansen;  builder,   II.  Ilagerans. 

224  Lincoln  av.. 3-story  store  ami  flats, 64x64,  $10,000;  owner,  F.  P.  Keilmann;  architect, 
John  Brahms;  builder,  F.  Xchls. 

218  X.  May  street.,  3-story  front  addition,  21x2(1,  $2,500:  A.  Lindquisl. 

is  Gano  st..  2-story  dwelling,  22x53,  $3,000;  owner  and  builder,  Daniel  Freeman; 
architect .  J.  1I.  Moure. 

436  and  438  Division  st.,  3-Story  barn  and  Mats.  50x95,  817,000;  George  Bodner  &   Bro. 

nolo  Dashlel  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  36x28,  82,000;  Fred  Volmann. 

352  and  354  Randolph  st.,  3-story  Mats,  13x34,  $10,000;  owner,  M.  J.  Illlngworth;  archi- 
tect. Ceo.  Zucker;  builder,  John  Hall. 

15  Emma   St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x51,    83,400;  owner,   A.  Rednarick;  builder.  Peter 

Kalteux. 

93  Cleaver  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x62,  83,700;  owner,  A.  Szerkoskle;  builder,  Peter 
Kalteux. 

627  W.  VanBuren  st.,  3-Story  dwelling.  26x61.  86,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Isabella  McClerie; 
architect,  John  Clifford;  builder,  Fred  Hansen. 

Milwaukee  near  Western  av.,  2-story  Store  and  dwelling,  22x50,  $3,000;  owner,  R. 
Schmeling;  builder,  Fred  Hansen. 

891  W.Jackson  st.,  3-Story  dwelling,  21x60,  35,000;  owner,  Thomas  Patterson;  archi- 
tect and  builder.  . I.  II.  Mathson. 

524  Union  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x60,84,000;  owner,  C.  Brinkman,  architect,  P 
Ruehl;  builders.  Grosser  &  Hoppe. 

1 13  Sangamon  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  *5.000;  owner,  C.  A.  Daniels;  architect,  W. 
Strippleman;  builders, Grosser  &  Hoppe. 

1031  W  Madison  st.,  2-slory  store  and  dwelling,  22x60,  $4,000;  owner,  Mrs.  S.  Topping, 
architect,  A   Bates 

590  W.  Chicago  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x35.  $2,000;  owner  and  builder,  James  Black- 
mail. 

3653  Halsted  St.,  3-story  store  and  Mats,  70x44,  $6,000;  owner,  Samuel  Cohen;  builders, 
Wm.  Goldie  &  Son. 

91  Fremoat  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x44,82,000;  Peter  Annen. 

Sloan  st.  and  ('.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  track,  4-story  factory,  50x60,  $5,000;  owners,  Knapili 
A:  Gilmeister;  builder,.!.  Pischke. 

637  Holl  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  82,200;  F.  Zmudquiski. 

569  and  571  Blue  Island  av..  3-story  flats,  50x80,  $16,000 ;  Samuel  Johnson. 
Western  av.,  near  Thomas  st.,  1 1  1-story  cottages,  each  20x32,  81 1.000;  S.  E.  Gross. 
Shreve  st.,  near  Western  av.,  10  1-story  cottages,  each  20x32,  310,000;  S.  E.  Cross. 
Thomas  St.,  near  Western  av.,  10  1-story  col  tages,  each  20x32,  $10,000;   S.  F..  Gross. 
110  to  118  Honore  St.,  6  3-story  dwellings,    100x43,814,000;  owner,  William   E.  Rollo; 

architect,  W.  L.Carroll;  builder,  B.G.  Robinson. 
3634  Cottage  Grove  av.,  1-Story  and  attic  additional;  22x55,  $2,000;  L.  Kindel. 

646  LaSalle av.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x62,  $6,000;  owner,  Mrs.  E.  Fernow;  architects, 
Frommann  &  Jebson;  builder,  D.  Kabell. 

HIS.  Morgan  st.,  3-story  Mats,  22x54.  $6,000;  owner,  Wm.  Woodrow;  architect,  T,  W. 

( lossell ;  builder,  C.  Champion. 
480  X.  Lincoln  st.,  2-Story  store  and  dwelling,  60x25,  $3,500;  A.  Monke. 

638  X.  Halsted  st.,  2-slory  Shop  and  dwelling,  21x65,  $2,000;  Fred  Fettenborn. 
98  Eugene  St.,  2-story  Mais,  21x58,  34,000;  A.  Jahnel. 

3!M  oak  st..  3-story  flats,  25x67,  87,000;  owner,  Spencer PrindivlUe;  architect, Gregory 

Vigeant; builder,  l>.  Weick. 
Prospect  place,  2  2  story  dwellings,   (0x40,  86,000;  E.  llurnbani. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SEPT.  3.     At  Hannibal,  Mo.     Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Sept.  3-7,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Annual  Session  of  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Association. 

Sept.  6,  at  Indianapolis.  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health. 

SEPT.  12,  at  Chicago.  Regular  meeting  of  the  local  Master  Plumbers' 
Association. 

Sept.  25-29,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain. 

Oct.  9,  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Regular  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Oct.  23,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Sanitary  Convention  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Nov.  13-16,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 


CURRENT    TOPICS. 

The  Sanitary  News  calls  the  attention  of  its  numerous 
readers  to  an  improvement  which  will  be  of  much  interest 
and  value.  It  is  the  establishment,  in  its  Directory,  on  page 
v.,  of  an  international  directory  of  sanitary  authorities  and 
associations.  It  will  be  kept  corrected  to  date,  and  will  be 
added  to  until  it  will  include  every  country  which  has  any 
sanitary  administration.  As  this  feature  of  the  paper  is  copy- 
righted it  will  appear  in  no  other  journal.  This  addition  to 
the  paper  is  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons,  and 
with  the  belief  that  its  use  will  serve  to  promote  a  free  inter- 
change of  sanitary  literature  among  the  public  health  bodies 
of  the  world. 

If  the  International  Sanitary  League,  about  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  European  powers,  succeeds  by  its  advice  in 
assisting  the  authorities  in  keeping  cholera  from  invading 
Europe,  it  will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  advancement  of  sani- 
tary science.  It  is  time  that  such  an  international  organiza- 
tion was  in  practical  working  condition.  There  are  already 
international  postal  and  monetary  unions,  and  in  this  day, 
when  commerce  is  so  far-reaching,  when  every  large  com- 
mercial house  has  branches  in  every  metropolis,  when  trans- 
portation is  so  rapid  and  when  the  vehicles  of  disease  are  so 
numerous,  there  should  be  an  international  sanitary  board, 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  sanitarians  of  each  country. 
Such  an  organization  should  carefully  formulate  a  series  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  should  be  applicable  to  each 
disease  and  each  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the 
knowledge  now  in  the  possession  of  sanitarians,  a  system  of 
quarantine  detention  and  disinfection  could  be  evolved, 
which  would  effectually  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  con- 
tagious disease  from  one  country  to  another.  European 
ports  are  now  unusually  free  from  small-pox,  and  there  is 
not  a  known  case  of  that  disease  in  Chicago  or  in  Cook 
county.  But  once  let  small-pox  prevail  in  Liverpool,  Bremen, 


Havre,  or  any  European  port  of  departure,  The  Sanitary 
News  ventures  to  say  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  appear 
in  Chicago.  It  would  be  brought  here  by  immigrants,  be- 
cause the  examination  and  vaccination  at  quarantine  station 
in  New  York  is  not  thorough  enough;  and  the  immigrants 
arriving  over  Canadian  lines,  many  of  them  bound  for  this 
country,  are  not  inspected  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  there 
should  be  a  case  of  small-pox  on  one  of  the  Canadian  lines 
of  ocean  steamers  running  into  Montreal,  it  may  be  discov 
ered  by  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  government  when  the 
vessel  arrives  at  the  quarantine  station  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  below  Quebec.  But  it  is  not  removed  there,  the  in- 
fected passengers  taken  off  and  the  steamer  thoroughly  dis- 
infected; the  case  is  left  in  the  ship's  hospital  and  carried  on 
to  Montreal,  with  the  consent  of  the  quarantine  officer,  be- 
cause at  Montreal  there  are  good  hospitals  for  the  reception 
of  small-pox  patients.  At  Montreal,  while  there  may  be 
better  provision  for  the  sick  patient,  there  is  no  quarantine 
or  detention  of  the  vessel's  infected  passengers,  and  they, 
with  their  infected  baggage,  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
States  without  any  examination  or  vaccination.  When  the 
immigrant-inspection  service  was  sustained  at  Atlantic  ports 
and  at  Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  small-pox  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  so  freely  through  Canada  as  before.  Congress,  by 
enemies  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  was  influenced  to 
refuse  to  grant  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  its 
work,  and  at  present  we  have,  practically,  no  barrier  to  the 
introduction  of  cholera  or  any  pestilential  disease  by  way  of 
Canadian  commerce  and  travel.  Could  an  international  sani- 
tary board  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  some  influence  with 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  countries  which  it  represented, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  proper  support  would  be  given  to 
carry  out  its  regulations.  It  is  understood  that  this  inter- 
national association  will  meet  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
will,  by  its  advice  and  warnings,  endeavor  to  protect  Europe 
from  the  invasion  of  cholera.  It  will  also  send  agents  to 
Egypt  to  make  true  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  National  Board  of  Health,  the 
Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  to  take  some  action  which  will 
insure  the  United  States  having  a  representative  on  the  inter- 
national league  ? 

The  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  the  anticipation  of  its 
spread,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  action  of  the  boards  of 
health  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  We  are  informed 
by  cable  dispatches,  that  the  board  of  health  of  this  small 
country,  or  that  small  province,  is  making  herculean  efforts 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cholera  into  its  domain.  These 
dispatches  incidentally  inform  us  that  sanitary  administration 
is  much  more  extended  than  American  sanitarians  had  sup- 
posed. Boards  of  health  are  found  to  be  active  and  alert  in 
countries  and  provinces,  in  which  we  had  supposed  there  was 
no  sanitary  administration  whatever.  This  leads  The  Sani- 
tary News  to  remark  that  there  is  sadly  lacking  an  element 
of  strength  to  sanitary  government.      It   is  that  element  of 
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strength  which  comes  from  an  interchange  of  thought  and 
knowledge  between  the  various  boards  of  health  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  there  are  weekly  or  monthly  re- 
ports published  by  most  city  boards  of  health,  and  these  are 
quite  largely  exchanged  with  those  from  other  cities.  But 
these  reports  simply  give  the  statistics  of  mortality,  and  en- 
tirely fail  to  impart  knowledge  concerning  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  locality,  or  the  work  of  the  board.  The  Servian 
board  of  health,  for  example,  issues  a  weekly  health  journal, 
which  is  probably  of  great  service  to  the  population  of  that 
Russo-Turkish  province,  but  the  Servian  language  English- 
speaking  people  do  not  readily  comprehend,  and  the  bulletin 
is  not  so  servicable  to  foreigners  as  it  would  be  if  an  edition 
was  printed  in  French.  The  boards  of  health  of  each  coun- 
try could,  with  much  benefit  to  themselves,  print  a  weekly  or 
monthly  bulletin,  in  some  international  language,  which 
should  succinctly  state  the  action  taken  by  the  several  boards 
since  the  last  issue.  Most  boards  of  health  publish  annual 
reports,  but  in  times  of  danger,  when  action  should  be 
prompt  and  decisive,  and  one  board  should  know  what  its 
neighboring  board  is  doing,  or  is  about  to  do,  annual  reports 
are  too  slow,  and,  at  present,  even  as  annual  publications, 
they  are  not  widely  enough  distributed.  Let  sanitary  bodies 
be  more  liberal  with  their  knowledge,  and  not  so  strictly 
local. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana  has,  by  death, 
lost  its  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  R.  Hawn.  It  will  meet  on  Thurs- 
day, September  6,  to  elect  his  successor.  Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  at 
present  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  is  mentioned  as  Dr.  Hawn's  probable  successor. 
Whoever  is  elected  to  the  position  has  a  great  work  to  per- 
form, if  he  does  his  whole  duty.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
the  state  board  of  health  has  in  the  past  almost  entirely  failed 
to  perform  the  work  expected  of  it.  By  its  vacillating 
course,  and  political  trickery,  it  lost  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  of  the  state,  and  by  its  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  with  its  first  secretary,  Dr.  Thaddeus  M. 
Stevens,  the  board  lost  the  sympathy  of  most  sanitarians. 
For,  without  endorsing  Dr.  Stevens'  administration,  of  which 
The  Sanitary  News  knows  but  little,  it  can  be  said  to  his 
credit,  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  his  untiring  and  unremitting 
labor,  that  the  legislature  of  Indiana  provided,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  its  state  board  of  health,  and  Dr.  Stevens 
deserved  more  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  state  board, 
which  he  succeeded  in  having  established,  than  he  received 
when  they  asked  him  to  resign. 


Only  one-sixteenth  of  the  area  of  Cincinnati  is  provided 
with  a  sewerage  system.  In  this  sewered  portion  reside  70,- 
000  persons.  In  the  unsewered  portion  which  comprises 
twenty-two  and  one-half  square  miles,  reside  200,000  people, 
whose  only  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  is  by  the  privy- 
vault  and  cess-pool  system.  A  committee  of  citizens  from 
the  unsewered  portion  of  the  city  has  been  formed,  and  a  bill 
for  the  legislature  framed,  which  will  give  authority  to  levy 
a  special  tax  for  the  completion  of  the  sewerage  system. 
Unless  this  is  speedily  done,  sanitarians  may  expect  to  see  a 
sudden  and  appalling  rise  in  the  death-rate  of  Cincinnati. 


vey  of  the  lands  denominated  sunk  or  overflowed  lands  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  that  state,  embraced  within  the 
counties  of  Cape  Girarcleau,  Bollinger,  Scott,  Mississippi, 
Stoddard,  New  Madrid,  Pemiscot,  Dunklin,  Butler  and  Wayne, 
with  such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  most  practicable  plan  for  draining  and  reclaiming  said 
lands  for  settlement  and  cultivation.  If  this  survey  is  care- 
fully made,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  engineer  are 
carried  out,  it  should  make  that  portion  of  the  state  much 
more  free  from  malarial  disease  than  it  is  now. 


The  sum  ot  $9,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  state  of 
Missouri  to  pay  for  a  topographical  and  hydrographical  sur- 


In  the  Berlin  Sanitary  Exhibition  there  is  exhibited  a 
"  people's  kitchen."  A  wholesome  meal  is  furnished  at  noon 
for  six  cents.  In  Berlin,  there  are  fourteen  such  kitchens, 
which  are  operated  by  an  association  patronized  by  the  im- 
perial government.  At  these  kitchens,  a  meal  consists  of 
blood  and  muscle  foods,  and  of  alkaline  salts  and  alcoholic 
stimulants.  The  meal  at  noonday,  compounded  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  must  contain  fifty-nine  grammes  of  albumen, 
thirty-four  grammes  of  fatty  matter,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  grammes  of  hydro-carbonaceous  matter.  The  dinner, 
as  served  in  a  tin  basin,  consists  of  one  litre  of  cooked 
vegetables,  and  a  piece  of  meat  which  weighs  seventy- five 
grammes.  These  kitchens  are  abundantly  patronized  and 
the  income  is  plentiful. 

M.  Berlier,  director  of  the  Lyons  Sewage  Company, 
has  elaborated  a  plan  for  the  automatic  removal  of  sewage 
by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  leading  from  receivers  under 
each  house  to  a  central  station.  The  plan  includes  a  central 
vacuum-producing  station,  from  which  pneumatic  pipes  run 
to  each  house.  The  receivers  at  the  house-end  of  the  pipes 
are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipes,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  open  the  gate  to  the  pneumatic  conductor,  when  the 
refuse  in  the  receiver  reaches  a  certain  height.  The  sewage 
is  then  carried  by  barometric  pressure  to  the  central  station. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  In  Paris,  the 
sewage  from  a  barracks  containing  one  thousand  men  is 
sucked  through  a  four-inch  pipe.  The  sewage  may,  when 
collected,  be  used  for  fertilizing  material. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
the  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association,  following,  in 
that  office,  Professor  Huxley.  Upon  assuming  the  chair,  the 
Duke  gave  an  address  in  which  he  outlined  the  work  of  the 
association,  which  has  already  been  done  by  The  Sanitary 
News  in  a  previous  number.  He  also  mentioned  several 
cases  of  illness  and  death  which  had  come  under  his  know- 
ledge, due  in  his  opinion  to  badly -constructed  drains.  It  is 
a  promising  condition  of  sanitary  reform  when  there  are 
found  working  in  the  ranks  of  practical  sanitarians,  such 
eminent  statesmen  and  scientists  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Professor  Huxley.  There  is  abundant  need  for  recruits  from 
such  ranks  in  this  country,  not  so  much  for  the  good  such 
persons  will  do  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform,  as  for  the  good 
which  sanitation  will  do  them.  The  Sanitary  News  has 
often  urged  the  establishment  of  a  sanitary  association  in 
Chicago,  and  it  firmly  believes  that  there  is  nothing  which 
would  uphold  the  work  of  the  health  department,  and  add  to 
its  efficiency,  so  much  as  an  enthusiastic  local  sanitary  or- 
ganization.    In  New  Orleans,  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Asso- 
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ciation  has  done  avast  amount  of  independent  sanitary  work, 
ami  the  credit  for  the  healthy  condition  of  that  city  is  largely 
due  to  that  volunteer   association.     Cannot   Chicago   do  as 

well  as  New  Orleans  ? 

The  new  state  board  of  health  of  Missouri,  organized 
under  an  act  approved  March  29,  1883,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory,  of  St.  Louis,  president; 
l>r.  G.  M.  Cox,  of  Springfield,  vice  president;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hearne,  of  Hannibal,  secretary;  G.  T.  Bartlett,  of  Poplar 
Bluff;  Dr.  W.  B.  Conery,  of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  H.  F.  Hereford, 
of  Kansas  City;  Dr.  P.  D.  Yost,  of  St.  Louis.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  in  brief,  are  as  follows:  The  term  of  office 
is  seven  years;  five  members  must  be  physicians;  no  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  made  in  appointments  from  the  different 
reputable  schools  of  medicine;  it  has  general  supervision 
over  the  health  and  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  state;  it  has 
quarantine  powers;  it  has  supervision  of  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  must  prepare  necessary  forms,  and 
recommend  such  legislation  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for 
a  thorough  and  complete  registration  of  vital  and  mortuary 
statistics;  the  secretary  is  the  superintendent  of  vital  statis- 
tics; all  physicians,  surgeons  and  accouchers  must  register 
with  the  county  clerk,  and  must  report  to  him,  within  thirty 
days  after  their  occurrence,  all  births  and  deaths  coming 
under  their  supervision;  causes  of  deaths  must  be  reported; 
births  and  deaths  with  no  professional  attendance  must  be 
reported  by  the  parent,  nearest  of  kin,  or  householder;  coro- 
ners must  report  all  facts  required  regarding  deaths  coming 
under  their  supervision;  the  board  meets  in  January  and 
July  and  at  other  times  deemed  expedient;  the  secretary's 
salary  is  fixed  by  the  board,  and  other  members  receive  sim- 
ply traveling  and  other  expenses  while  on  business  of  the 
board  ;  the  board  must  take  cognizance  of  fatal  diseases 
among  animals;  the  board  must  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  governor;  six  thousand  dollars  is  the  appropriation  for 
all  expenses. 

The  new  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  bids 
fair  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old  one  for 
its  inability  to  prevent  and  keep  out  disease.  The  new 
board  is  composed  of  five  saloon-keepers  and  one  physician 
of  that  class  ordinarily  known  as  quacks.  Truly,  for  a  body 
of  officers  which  should  be  composed  of  scientific  and 
capable  men,  this  new  board  of  health  is  a  poor  apology. 
The  trouble  in  Cincinnati  is  one  to  which  The  Sanitary 
News  has  referred  before.  It  is  the  element  of  politics, 
which  should  have  no  place  in  the  selection  of  sanitary 
officials.  If  there  is  any  class  of  officers  which  should  be 
selected  for  their  competency  and  sanitary  knowledge,  it  is 
that  class  which  has  control  of  and  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  people. 

The  local  government  board  of  England  have  issued  a 
circular  urging  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  cleanliness  of  habitations.  The  purity  of 
water  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  intes- 
tinal disease,  as  it  is  by  that  agent  which  those  diseases  are 
mostly  spread. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  progress  of  sanitary 
reform  is  the  non-enforcement  of  public  health  laws.  There 
are  many  good  laws  in  nearly  every  state  and   municipality, 


which  were  made  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  people;  and 
yet,  many  of  them  are  not  enforced.  If  the  authorities  are 
asked  the  reason  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
code,  the  reply  is  that  the  people  are  not  educated  up  to  the 
I  mint  where  their  enforcement  will  be  tolerated.  This  is  an 
excuse  which  will  not  bear  investigation.  Health  authorities 
are  themselves  sanitary  educators.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  teach  sanitary  law  than  to  enforce  it.  One  enforcement 
of  a  law,  or  ordinance,  will  teach  a  whole  neighborhood  what 
that  ordinance  is.  Another  excuse  is  that  some  of  the  laws 
are  so  framed  as  to  prevent  a  conviction  under  them.  This 
is  more  often  the  case  with  ordinances  than  with  state  laws; 
but  ordinances  are  easily  and  expeditiously  amended.  As  a 
rule,  where  a  law  requires  action  from  any  particular  class  of 
workers,  as  plumbers,  architects,  or  builders,  that  class  will 
respond  most  freely  to  its  demands.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  state  law  of  Illinois  which  provides  that  in  cities  of  over 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  any  plumber  interested  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  plumbing  work  of  a  building,  shall,  before 
proceeding  with  the  work,  receive  a  written  certificate  of  in- 
struction from  the  health  authorities,  and  proceed  according 
to  the  plans,  specifications  and  instructions,  as  approved  by 
them.  In  Chicago,  this  law  is  a  dead  letter;  but  the  plumb- 
ers as  a  class,  are  desirous  of  its  enforcement.  It  would  not 
only  have  a  tendency  to  warrant  good  work,  but  would  re- 
lieve plumbers  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  system.  It  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  well  known  efficiency  of  the  Chicago  health  department, 
if  this  provision  of  the  law  could  be  enforced. 


The  state  law  goes  further  than  to  require  a  "  written 
certificate  of  instruction  "  from  the  health  commissioners. 
It  requires  that  any  plumber,  or  other  person  interested  in 
the  plumbing  work  of  a  building,  shall,  after  the  completion 
of  the  plumbing  work,  and  before  it  is  covered  Up,  notify 
the  health  commissioners,  who  shall  accept  the  work  before 
it  is  so  covered.  Probably  no  plumber  has  given  the  slight- 
est attention  to  this  law,  and  he  never  will,  it  is  very  certain, 
until  the  requirements  are  made  general  and  enforced. 
There  are  only  a  few  architects  who  give  any  personal  super- 
vision to  the  plumbing  of  a  house,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  rascally  and  incompetent  plumbers  are  continually  tak- 
ing jobs  at  less  than  the  cost  of  good  material,  and  doing 
abominable  work.  Nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  The 
leading  plumbers  are  anxious  that  this  section  of  the  law 
should  be  strictly  enforced  ,  and  the  health  department  can 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  master  plumbers'  association  in 
this  matter.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  set  a  good  ex- 
ample ;  let  Chicago  follow  it.  The  former  has  appointed 
an  inspector  of  plumbing  and  drainage,  who  is  required 
to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties.  His  salary  is  $125  a  month  (Chi- 
cago grudgingly  pays  its  tenement  inspectors  less  than  $90!) 
He  is  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  health  office  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  and  9  a.m.  and  4  and  5  p.m.,  to  receive 
plans  of  proposed  plumbing  and  drainage,  and  to  make 
appointments  for  the  inspection  "of  work  in  the  course  of 
construction.  He  must  pass  upon  all  plans,  and  is  required 
to  examine  all  plumbing  before  covered  up  and  again  after 
its  completion,  and  give  a  certificate  if  the  work  has  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  the  health  department. 
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CHICAGO    SEWERAGE  — CANAL    AND    CONDUIT. 

X. 

The  board  of  public  works  received  new  proposals  on 
May  i,  1867,  for  the  entire  work  of  deepening  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  These  proposals  were  for  much  higher 
prices  than  under  the  first  contracts,  and  it  was  not  until  new 
proposals  were  asked  for  that  all  the  sections,  except  the  sum- 
mit sections  from  17  to  44,  inclusive,  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  contractors.  Navigation  was  suspended  on  the  canal  from 
November  15  to  April  1,  and  the  progress  made  on  the  rock 
excavation  was  quite  satisfactory.  One-third  of  the  whole 
amount  under  contract  was  removed.  The  sections  not  un- 
der contract,  and  before  mentioned,  required  about  63,000 
yards  of  excavation;  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year 
amounted  to  247,460  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,  and 
87,146  cubic  yards  of  rock.  For  the  cleansing  of  the  river 
the  pumping  works  at  Bridgeport  were  employed,  pumping 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  canal,  but  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Pumping  was  commenced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and,  with  occasional  interruption,  was  continued 
until  September.  During  the  winter  the  "  Calumet  feeder  " 
— a  source  of  water-supply  from  the  Calumet  lake  and  river 
— was  discharged  through  the  canal  into  the  Chicago  river. 
This  met  the  expectation  that  enough  water  would  find  its 
way  into  the  river  to  create  a  current  outward  into  the  lake 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  filth  which  usually  occurred. 
The  river  was  thus  kept  comparatively  clean  during  the  win- 
ter and  was  found  in  good  condition  in  the  spring.  The  cost 
of  pumping  to  cleanse  the  river,  during  the  summer  of  1867, 
was  $17,875.21. 

The  contracts  for  the  rock  excavations  in  the  summit  sec- 
tions were  let  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  the  work  was  to  be  com- 
pleted March  31,  187 1.  By  the  terms  of  the  original  grant 
from  the  canal  trustees,  authorizing  the  city  to  enter  upon 
the  canal  for  its  deepening,  the  time  for  doing  the  work  was 
restricted  to  three  years.  This  time  passed  and,  the  work 
still  being  incomplete,  an  extension  for  an  additional  term  of 
three  years  was  asked  for  and  granted. 

The  final  work  was  accomplished  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  July  15,  187 1,  by  the  cutting  of  the  temporary  dam, 
which  was  thrown  across  the  canal  at  Bridgeport  to  stop  the 
flow  of  the  water  from  the  river.  Quite  a  strong  current  was 
at  once  created,  and  an  entire  change  of  the  water  in  the 
main  river  and  the  South  branch  was  effected  in  about  thirty- 
six  hours.  In  these  portions  of  the  j"iver  the  water  became 
quite  clear  and  entirely  free  from  noxious  odors,  and  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  North  branch  was  perceptible. 

To  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  old  and  new  canal,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  former  was  seven  feet  deep  and  the  bottom 
of  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  canal  was  originally  constructed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  not  to  assist  in  the  drainage  of  Chicago.  The 
Bridgeport  pumping-works  served  only  to  pump  sufficient 
water  into  the  canal  for  the  use  of  navigation,  locks  being 
constructed  at  Bridgeport  and  Lockport,  the  latter  town  sit- 
uated thirty  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  new  canal  was  low- 
ered to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  water  in  it,  when 
seven  and  a  half  feet  deep,  would  be  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  With  the  water  seven  feet  deep  at  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  there  was  a  fall  of  three  feet  between  Bridgeport 
and  Lockport.     For  the  first  fourteen  miles  the  excavations 


were  mostly  in  earth,  but  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
remaining  distance  the  cut  was  through  solid  rock.  The 
total  cost  of  the  canal  was  $3,300,883.71.  The  act  of  the 
legislature  which  gave  the  city  of  Chicago  authority  to  deep- 
en the  canal  also  gave  the  city  a  vested  lien  upon  the  canal 
and  its  revenue,  for  the  amount  expended  on  the  work,  to 
the  extent  of  $2,500,000,  so  that  the  city  should  be  reimbursed 
for  this  amount  with  interest.  The  great  fire  of  Oct.  8  and 
9,  187 1,  by  which  $200,000,000  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed, induced  the  legislature  to  act' promptly  in  this  mat- 
ter of  reimbursement,  and  on  Oct.  20,  of  the  same  year,  it 
appropriated  $2,955,340  with  interest  until  paid,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  not  less  than  one-fifth  nor  more  than  one-third 
should  be  applied  in  reconstructing  bridges  and  public  build- 
ings and  structures  destroyed  by  fire,  the  remainder  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fire  and  police 
departments. 

Most  favorable  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  river  seem 
to  have  been  made  for  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  but  gradually  the  stream  was  re- 
stored to  its  early  degree  of  pollution.  No  less  water  went 
down  the  canal  but,  unfortunately,  private  parties,  whose  land 
was  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  Des  Plaines  river,  opened 
a  ditch  from  that  river  to  the  South  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river,  at  or  near  Summit.  The  fall  was  about  seven  feet;  the 
result  was  that  the  canal  was  supplied  with  water,  in  the  main, 
from  the  Des  Plaines.  Although  a  dam  was  built  across  this 
ditch  at  a  later  period,  it  has  since  been  practically  obliterat- 
ed and  much  trouble  has  ensued.  In  the  spring,  particularly, 
when  there  are  country  freshets,  the  water  in  the  Des  Plaines 
becomes  very  high;  it  rushes  into  the  Chicago  river  through 
the  ditch  and  forces  the  sewage  of  the  city  toward  and  into 
the  lake,  greatly  endangering  the  purity  of  the  city's  water- 
supply. 

The  condition  of  the  North  branch  of  the  river  was  not 
really  improved  by  the  deepening  of  the  canal,  and  it  came  to 
be  a  cause  of  frequent  complaint.  Up  to  1870  it  had  not 
received  5  per  cent,  of  the  sewage  of  the  city,  and  yet  it  was 
very  foul,  due  to  the  discharges  into  it  from  the  distilleries 
along  its  banks.  Four  plans  were  proposed,  in  1870,  for 
cleansing  the  North  branch — (1)  the  building  of  intercepting 
sewers,  (2)  canals  between  the  river  and  the  lake,  (3)  reser- 
voirs high  up  the  river,  and  (4)  artesian  wells.  A  canal  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  was  suggested  as  early  as  1855, 
and  it  was  finally  recommended  that  a  covered  canal  or  con- 
duit, circular  in  form  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  be  con- 
structed on  the  line  of  Fullerton  avenue,  with  the  requisite 
machinery  for  pumping,  or  driving,  water  in  either  direction"' 
The  matter  was  much  discussed  from  1870  to  1874.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  finally  prepared,  and  proposals  for 
executing  it  advertised  for  and  received  three  times  before 
the  contract  was  let.  At  length,  on  March  28,  1874,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  George  F.  Norris  &  Co, 
By  the  terms  of  their  contract  they  were  to  construct  the  con- 
duit twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the  invert  at  a  grade  of  thirteen 
feet  below  city  datum,  and  from  the  North  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  to  Lake  Michigan.  They  began  excavating 
for  the  conduit  about  the  1st  of  June,  1874,  at  Ashland 
and  Fullerton  avenues,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  the 
masonry  work  was  begun.     Work  was  carried  on  east  and 
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west  from  Ashland  avenue  until  Dec.  8,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued, points  having  been  reached  forty  feet  east  of  the  east 
line  of  Racine  avenue,  and  1,500  feet  west  of  Ashland  ave- 
nue, including  4,191^.- feet  of  conduit.  The  contractors 
found  that  they  were  not  receiving  enough  for  their  work  to 
enable  them  to  complete  it  without  loss;  they  claimed  that 
the  character  of  the  work  had  been  misrepresented  in  the 
original  specifications,  and  a  settlement  was  effected  with 
them  in  the  following  June.  The  work  was  re-awarded  on 
Sept.  13  to  Messrs.  Fitzsimmons  &  Connell,  who  concluded 
to  do  the  work  by  tunneling,  and  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1875,  they  began  the  brick  work  for  the  lake-shore  shaft. 
The  shaft  was  completed  in  about  a  month  and  tunneling 
was  begun  immediately  thereafter.  The  tunnel  at  this  point 
was  55^2  feet  below  datum.  On  the  heading  east  of  the 
shaft  the  average  day's  work  was  nine  feet,  and  on  the  west 
heading  eight  feet.  The  east  end,  a  distance  of  999  feet  from 
the  center  of  the  lake  shore  to  the  center  of  the  lake  shaft 
was  completed  on  April  30,  1876.  The  work  on  the  west 
end  was  suspended  under  Clark  street  on  Aug.  25,  1876,  at  a 
distance  of  1,696  feet  from  the  center  of  the  shaft. 

Without  going  more  into  the  details  of  the  work — enough 
having  been  given  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  work — it 
need  only  be  stated  that  a  working  shaft  was  afterward  con- 
structed at  Larrabee  street,  25  feet  below  city  datum  and 
another  at  Sheffield  avenue,  27^5  feet  below  city  datum,  and 
work  progressed-  satisfactorily.  It  was  intended  to  force  the 
water  through  the  conduit  by  means  of  two  screws  like  those 
of  an  ordinary  propeller,  one  to  be  fixed  at  each  end  of  a 
horizontal  shaft  forty  feet  in  length,  the  shaft  to  be  placed  in 
the  center  line  of  the  conduit  and  pass  through  a  boat-shaped 
iron  chamber  ten  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter.  The  conduit 
was  to  be  divided  by  the  chamber  into  two  channels  for  the 
water,  and  contracted  at  the  screws  to  about  one-third  its 
usual  sectional  area.  The  shaft  and  screws  were  to  be  oper- 
ated by  two  single-cylinder  condensing  engines,  with  thirty 
inches  stroke,  and  coupled  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft.  The 
cylinders  were  to  be  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  supported 
by  the  iron  chamber  at  the  level  of  the  engine-house  floor. 


DEFECTIVE  HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

The  possibilities  which  may  be  attained  in  defective 
drainage  are  so  vast  and  varied  that  The  Sanitary  News 
thinks  it  desirable  to  present  occasional  examples  of  what  is 
to  be  found  in  any  large  city.  The  cut  presented  in  this  issue 
represents  a  section  of  a  double  house,  three  stories,  attic  and 
basement  in  height,  and  occupied  as  a  hotel,  accommodating 
about  sixty  persons.  There  were  five  sinks  in  this  building, 
which  were  located  in  sleeping-rooms.  These  sinks  are  rep- 
resented as  wash-basins.  The  sinks  were  connected  directly 
— without  traps — with  the  waste-pipe,  which  entered  the 
house-drain  imperfectly  and  without  a  trap  In  the  cut,  A 
represents  the  imperfect,  unsealed  connection  of  the  waste- 
pipe  with  the  house-drain  leading  to  the  street  sewer.  The 
waste-pipe  was  so  located  that  it  did  not  discharge  directly 
into  the  drain,  but  a  portion  of  the  slops  ran  over  the  edge 
of  the  drain  to  the  ground  beneath  the  basement  floor;  B 
represents  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe  which  had  formerly  con- 
tinued to  a  sink  in  the  attic  room  above,  but  which  had  been 
taken  out,  the  waste-pipe  cut  off,  and  the  top  ineffectually 


stopped  with  a  newspaper.  The  stench  in  .this  room  made  it 
impossible  to  use  the  room  ;  C  represents  the  basement  room, 
which  was  used  as  a  Chinese  laundry,  and  in  which  was  a  large 
sink  connected  with  the  waste-pipe  by  an  untrapped  connec- 
tion. The  stench  in  this  room,  coming  through  the  sink-pipe, 
and  through  the  floor,  from  the  slop-soaked  ground  beneath, 
was  very  bad.  D,  D  represent  sleeping-rooms  containing  the 
sinks,  which  freely  admitted  air,  not  only  from  the  sewer,  but 
through  the  imperfect  joint  with  the  house-drain,  from  the 
ground  beneath  the  basement.  To  add  to  the  criminal  con- 
struction, the  careless  guests  had  become  accustomed  to  use 
the  sinks  as  urinals.  There  was  much  sickness  among  the 
permanent  occupants  of  the  house.  The  premises  were  im- 
proved by  providing  a  trap  under  each  sink,  and  continuing 
the  waste-pipes  up  through  the  roof.  Inspector  Frank 
McCormick  supervised  this  inspection  and  reconstruction. 


Defective  House -Drainage  in  a  Chicago  Hotel. 
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STATISTICS    OF    SICKNESS. 

Until  a  knowledge  is  secured  of  the  exact  or  approximate 
amount  of  sickness  present  in  any  locality,  together  with  the 
conditions  liable  to  affect  the  public  health  which  are  co- 
existent with  the  sickness,  the  most  intelligent  and  effective 
efforts  cannot  be  put  forth  for  the  prevention  of  sickness. 
The  principal  work  heretofore  done  by  most  boards  of  health 
has  consisted  of  a  warfare  against  filth  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. This  work  is  necessary  and  the  efforts  made  by 
boards  of  health  in  that  direction  are  commendable.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  work  of  local  boards  of  health 
must  not,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  these  two  branches  of 
public  health  work.  But  there  is  something  outside  of  the 
work  above  indicated  which  can  be  clone  by  our  state  boards 
of  health.  Very  few  of  the  state  boards  of  health  in  this 
country  are  legally  endowed  with  power  to  act  against  nui- 
sances. The  duty  of  maintaining  sanitary  conditions  is 
mostly  given  to  the  local  boards  of  health.  This  wise  dispo- 
sition of  duty  leaves  the  state  board  in  such  a  position  that  it 
can  direct  its  energies  to  scientific  investigation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  knowledge.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  no  more 
is  known,  at  this  age,  of  the  etiology  of  the  different  diseases 
which  kill  annually  many  thousands  of  people  in  every  state. 
If  there  is  any  criticism  which  can  be  made  on  the  work  of 
state  boards  of  health,  it  is  that  their  work  in  the  direction 
of  learning  the  causes  of  sickness  has  been  too  general.  It 
has  not  been  directed  with  sufficient  force  upon  any  one  dis- 
ease. There  is  usually  in  state  board  of  health  reports  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  given  to  replies  from  physicians 
concerning  the  general  healthfulness  of  their  particular  local- 
ities, which  may  be  interesting  to  the  locality,  but  which  are 
valueless  for  scientific  purposes.  Often  a  compilation  of  the 
data  contained  in  these  replies  is  made,  but  the  material  is 
so  widely  different,  and  the  factors  in  the  compilation  so  un- 
reliable, that  a  compilation  based  upon  them  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  warrant  opinions  upon  the  causation  of 
diseases.  So  far  as  known,  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  are  the 
only  organizations  which  have  carried  on  successfully,  for 
any  continued  period,  systematic  reports  of  sickness.  The 
reports  of  the  former  are  not  computed  by  the  number  of 
cases  sick  from  a  given  disease,  but  on  a  plan  the  result  of 
which  gives  the  relative  amount  of  sickness  from  one  disease 
compared  with  the  sickness  from  another.  The  promotor  of 
this  plan  recognizes  that  a  system  to  be  the  most  useful, 
must  be  based  upon  the  number  of  cases  of  each  disease  in 
a  given  population.  The  Ontario  Board  of  Health  secures 
the  number  of  cases  within  the  knowledge  of  its  reporter,  but 
does  not  have  the  total  number  of  cases  in  any  jurisdiction 
which  could  be  compared  with  the  population.  The  com- 
pilations issued  by  both  of  these  organizations  are  useful, 
even  though  neither  of  them  is  able,  as  yet,  to  collect  the 
reliable  statistics  which  they  wish.  The  results  of  the  com- 
pilations for  several  years  by  the  Michigan  board  are  inter- 
esting, compared  as  they  are  with  meteorological  conditions 
existing  at  the  same  time.  There  are  other  conditions  than 
meteorological  which  affect  the  public  health,  and  the  system 
which  will  secure  the  total  number  of  cases  in  a  given  popu- 
lation, together  with  meteorological  and  sanitary  conditions, 
will  furnish  data  upon  which  can  be  based  facts   relative  to 


the  causation  of  disease.  Let  some  of  our  excellent  state 
boards  of  health  work  out  a  plan  which  will  secure  this  de- 
sired result. 


SANITATION    SOCIETIES— THE    POSITION    OF    ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  sanitary  science,  or  even  the  practice  of 
sanitation,  in  the  full  sense  of  either  of  these  terms,  but  something  that 
is  to  be  called  sanitary  business  is  certainly  making  considerable  progress 
with  the  public.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  the  presence  of  royalty 
was  secured  for  the  opening  of  the  new  "  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene." 
One  day  last  week  the  formal  annual  meeting  of  a  new  organization, 
with  the  imposing  title  of  the  "  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,"  was 
held  in  no  less  dignified  a  place  than  the  royal  institution,  when  many 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  were  handed  to  the  representatives  of 
new  and  improved  appliances  of  health  produced  all  over  the  country. 
"  Sanitary  inspection  associations"  are  also  being  established  in  various 
large  towns  with  what  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  prospect  of 
success.  Annual  dinners,  moreover,  are  being  eaten  in  remembrance  of 
these  various  institutions,  which  is  always  a  practical  sign  of  their  sup- 
porters "  meaning  business."  So — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, — we  are 
spectators  of  a  vigorous  public  movement  in  the  direction  of  sanitation. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  such  a  movement  to  observe  that  it  is  limited 
for  the  present  to  the  improvement  of  the  healthiness  of  dwelling-houses, 
and,  indeed,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  drainage 
apparatus.  Such  is  the  case  for  two  simple  reasons:  Not  only  is  the 
wholesotneness  of  our  dwellings  a  consideration  of  the  very  foremost  im- 
portance, but  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  this  first 
field,  that  it  may,  indeed,  be  some  time  before  we  see  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  enterprise  attacked  with  energy. 

We  have  not  failed  to  discuss  occasionally  in  this  journal  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  have  been  raised  in  connection  with  domestic  sanitation; 
and  we  cannot  help  viewing  with  considerable  interest  the  measures  which 
are  being  taken  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  advance  of  public  intelli- 
gence and  the  formation  of  public  opinion  thereon.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  permitted  now  to  inquire  whether  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  has  reached 
the  point  at  which  the  practical  question  may  be  asked —  What  position 
do  architects  mean  to  assume?  Putting  the  case  very  plainly,  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  lists  of  the  promoters  and  managers  of  the  new  sanitary 
institutions  the  names  of  so  very  few  architects,  and  those  of  so  unpre- 
tending a  character,  that  no  practical  man  can  well  help  wondering  what 
such  a  circumstance  indicates.  Who  is  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  any 
matter  of  house-building  before  the  architect  ?  Who  else  is  bound,  as  he 
is  bound,  to  see  personally  to  all  such  affairs?  Is  ne  aDove  nis  Dusiness.' 
Is  he  ignorant  of  his  business  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  mere  sanitation 
of  the  houses  he  builds,  the  responsibility  for  which,  in  the  face  of  a 
practical  people,  he  can  venture  to  propose  to  delegate  permanently  to 
some  one  else  ?  No  one,  who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  function  of 
what  is  called  a  profession,  or  even  of  a  trade,  in  this  purely  commercial 
nation,  can  fail  to  see  that  these  are  serious  questions,  and  questions 
that,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  seriously  answered. 

The  chief  idea  which  lies  at  the  root,  we  may  say,  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  we  have  alluded  to,  is  no  doubt  the  manifest  expediency  of  pro- 
moting the  examination  and  amendment  of  the  hap-hazard  drainage 
appliances  of  the  common  run  of  houses.  The  leading  doctrine  is  that 
they  are  both  badly  contrived  and  badly  executed,  and  that  the  health  of 
the  people  is  almost  as  much  prejudiced  as  benefited  by  them — at  any 
rate,  very  greatly  and  quite  needlessly  prejudiced,  and  this  especially,  of 
course,  in  large  towns.  It  is  on  this  incidental  ground,  perhaps,  that 
the  movement  has  been  initiated,  as  it  has  been,  without  the  leadership 
of  architects.  Doubtless  a  sanitary  surveyor  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
new  houses  as  well  as  old,  and  important  ones  as  well  as  unimportant; 
and  doubtless,  also,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  houses  of 
the  best  have  been  carelessly  contrived  in  sanitary  respects  by  architects 
of  the  best.  We  may  admit — it  would  be  both  disingenuous  and  useless 
to  attempt  to  deny  it — that  the  proper  arrangements  as  regards  the  drain- 
age of  a  house  are  not  even  yet  understood  as  they  ought  to  be  by  arch- 
itects of  certain  classes.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  acknowledge  that 
all  architects  require  at  this  moment  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  experimental  science  of  drainage.  But  all  this  is  because 
this  science  of  drainage  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  new  science;  and  we  do 
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not  in  any  way  acknowledge  the  existence  of  professional  negligence  be- 
cause a  new  science,  albeit  a  small  and  simple  one,  takes  time  to  develop. 
Our  argument  is  only  this — that  the  sanitary  movement  cannot  perma- 
nently dispense  with  practical  architectural  leadership;  and  we  are  ask- 
ing the  question  when  tliis  leadership  is  to  be  introduced.  Three  or  four 
gentlemen  educated  for  physicians,  with  a  handful  of  miscellaneous  "civil 
engineers",  may  suffice  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public  in  a  sort  of 
amateur  way;  but  when  the  public  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  to  specialists  of  this  empirical  and  self-constituted  order 
that  they  will  look,  but  to  the  experienced  profession  of  practical  men  of 
business,  on  whose  shoulders  alone  the  responsibility  for  house-contriv- 
ance rests  by  the  express  appointment  of  society.  Such  design,  in  a 
word,  is  the  work  that  is  committed  to  the  architectural  profession  to  do; 
it  is  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  architect's  existence;  he  is  architectus,  the 
chief  of  the  workmen,  or  nothing  at  all;  and  the  English  public  will  never 
consent  to  relieve  him  from  any  part  of  his  work;  "  he  must  do  it  all,  or 
it  will  not  be  done,"  is  the  language  of  simple  common  sense. 

That  the  men  who  are  the  practical  leaders  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, so  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  study  the  new  science  seriously, 
will  be  found  fully  and  readily  equal  to  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny.  When  the  time  comes  for  their  'decided  action, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  they  are  taking  up  the  work  of  the  present 
pioneers  and  reaping  where  they  have  not  sowed;  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  We  are  inclined  simply  to  say  that  if  they  delay  their  action 
much  longer,  mischief  may  come  of  it.  The  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
short,  ought  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  We  say  this  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  only  other 
alternative  is  the  establishment  of  a  special  association  of  architects — to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  association  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Institute — for  attending  to  the  sanitary  part  of 
architectural  business,  and  for  advancing  in  a  way  at  once  theoretical  and 
practical  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses which  the  new  sanitary  societies  profess  to  have  in  view  is  the  ex- 
amination of  sanitary  surveyors  and  their  certification  for  specialist  prac- 
tice. This,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a  pragmatical  project  that  has  no 
prospect  of  success.  If  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  diploma  set  on 
foot  for  the  practice  of  wholesome  house-building,  in  whatever  way,  it  is 
the  great  house-building  guild  of  the  country  that  must  undertake  the 
administration  of  it,  and  not  a  little  committee  of  amateurs.     *     *     * 

Judging  by  the  observations  that  are  now  and  then  made  in  public — 
a  little  too  zealously  perhaps — with  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it 
would  appear  that  some  of  our  chief  amateur  sanitarians  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  English  architect  as  a  futile  official,  who  not  only  can  be  easily 
dispensed  with  by  clever  people,  but  can  scarcely  be  expected,  in  any  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  skill  as  belongs  to  common 
sense.  We  have  not  heard  so  much  of  this  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  gen- 
eral affairs  as  we  were  accustomed  to  a  few  years  back;  it  would  seem  as  if 
some  class  of  our  practitioners,  who  were  wont  to  provoke  especially  the 
anger  of  the  scorner,  may  have  disappeared.  Perhaps  the  succession  of 
playful  Queen  Anne  art  to  the  abdicated  ascendency  of  austere  Gothic 
may  have  brought  about  this  result  in  partial  atonement  for  its  own  little 
sins;  but  so  it  is,  and  the  architect  is  certainly  not  at  present  the  butt  of 
animadversion  that  he  used  to  be.  But  we  take  it  upon  us  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  the  new  distrust  of  the  architect  will  prove  quite  as  fool- 
ish as  past  distrust  of  him  has  been.  There  is  something  in  the  life-long 
habituation  of  the  mind  to  the  special  contrivance  of  buildings,  which 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  possess  it  by  the  regular  means  can  scarcely 
ever  acquire  or  understand;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
already,  in  the  matter  of  improved  drainage — crotchets  apart — there  is  as 
good  average  work  being  done  by  the  ordinary  run  of  architects,  private- 
ly and  quite  without  pretence,  as  any  fair  average  of  the  best  specialists 
in  the  so-called  profession  of  sanitary  engineering  can  possibly  show. 
The  real  working  architect  of  every-day  English  business  is  not  the  dis- 
tinguished artist  or  the  prominent  dignitary  of  the  Institute;  in  most 
cases  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  all,  and,  if  an  artist — possi- 
bly a  clever  artist — a  modest  one.  It  is  men  of  their  stamp  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  profession  as  regards  the  esteem  of  the  public;  indeed, 
in  the  aggregate,  they  do  almost  all  the  work  of  the  country  and  make 
almost  all  the  money;  and  it  is  these  who,  as  they  must  before  long  take 
sole  charge  of  domestic  sanitation,  will  be  found  to  be  already  taking 
partial  charge  of  it  with  sufficient  success,  But  we  still  want  in  these 
days,  in  every  important  professional  movement,  a  formal  recognition  of 


the  work  at  the  hands  of  authority,  and  this  we  think  it  is  obviously  the 
function  of  a  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  to  supply.  When  the  holi- 
days are  over,  we  hope  to  find  some  of  the  more  enterprising  and  prac- 
tical members  taking  up  this  matter  with  earnestness — not  two  or  three 
half-informed  casual  inquirers,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  really  expert 
scientific  men  to  represent  the  whole  force  of  the  profession,  and  proba- 
bly to  be  constituted  one  of  the  standing  -ommittees  of  the  Institute. 
The  Architect. 


THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR. 

Some  of  the  rooms  which  are  being  fitted  up  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Bates, 
of  this  city,  in  the  residence  of  a  prominent  Milwaukee  gentleman  are 
so  admirable  in  arrangement,  and  so  consistent  in  detail,  that  they  merit 
description  as  thoroughly  artistic  work.  The  large  hall,  which  is  40x20 
feet  in  size,  has  a  dado  and  door  mouldings  of  mahogany  with  rosewood 
panels.  The  panels  are  inlaid  with  conventional  designs  in  zinc,  copper, 
brass,  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  effect  of  these  metallic  combinations 
is  very  unique  and  beautiful.  The  deep  frieze  is  of  crackle  glass  in  a 
soft  gray  tint,  and  the  wails  are  painted  in  oil  colors.  A  lantern  of  ex- 
quisite design  has  groups  of  lights  which  are  set  above  the  pointed 
globes  of  pearl-gray  crystal,  so  that  they  give  a  clear  uncolored  light 
upward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  the  delicate  tints  of  the  glass  upon 
the  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  lantern  is  a  large  globe  of  ruby  glass 
enclosed  in  perforated  brass.  The  dark  woods  used  in  this  hall,  with 
the  delicate  tints  of  wall  and  frieze,  make  it  pleasantly  low-toned  without 
being  sombre,  and  the  gleam  of  its  metallic  decorations,  and  a  few 
touches  of  red  in  glass  and  rugs,  are  very  effectively  used.  The  dining- 
room  in  the  same  house,  shows  some  rare  specimens  of  wood  carving, 
which  are  quite  equal  to  foreign  work,  though  they  were  all  done  in  this 
city.  The  wood  work  is  entirely  of  red  and  white  oak.  On  each  side  of  the 
massive  sideboard  are  columns  wreathed  with  oak  garlands  and  acorns, 
the  plain  bands  between  the  wreaths  having  an  occasional  squirrel.  Two 
similar  columns  which  support  the  mantel  are  entwined  with  ivy,  and 
show  swallows  on  the  dividing  band's.  On  either  side  of  the  two  heavy 
oak  doors  are  panels  set  into  the  wall  above  the  small  wine  racks,  each 
bearing  some  appropriate  design.  One  shows  a  group  of  pheasants  ; 
another,  a  fox  carrying  off  a  hen,  and  a  third,  a  cock  and  several  hens. 
This  work,  which  is  in  high  relief,  is  executed  with  much  spirit,  and  is  so 
finely  finished  and  so  carefully  undercut,  that  it  reproduces,  not  only  the 
action  of  life,  but  almost  the  texture  of  the  plumage.  One  of  the  bed- 
rooms is  very  unique  in  its  design  and  furnishings,  and  its  light  and  airy 
effects  offer  some  valuable  suggestions.  The  woodwork  and  furniture 
are  of  maple  finished  in  imitation  of  bamboo.  The  frieze  and  the  wall 
and  furniture  panels  are  of  Japanese  embroidery  on  silk,  enclosed  in  the 

light  bamboo  work,  and  a  Japanese  carpet  covers  the  floor. 

* 
#       * 

With  the  increasing  interest  which  the  questions  of  beauty  and  fit- 
ness in  household  arrangement  have  awakened,  a  largely  increased  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  laws  of  domestic  health  and  comfort.  San- 
itary science  is  no  longer  an  abstraction,  little  regarded,  and  less  under- 
stood; there  must  be  greater  consideration  for  the  planning  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  house  than  for  a  prevailing  decorative  fashion,  or  the  work  of 
the  upholsterer.  Health  and  convenience  are  coming  to  be  the  most 
important  considerations  which  determine  the  arrangement  of  every 
room  in  the  house.  A  neat,  light,  well-ventilated  kitchen  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  showy  parlor,  and  bright  airy  bedrooms  and  a  scrupu- 
lously-clean bath-room  are  necessities  with  which  no  pretentious  elegance 
should  interfere.  In  the  houses  of^the  great  multitude  of  people  of  ordi- 
nary means,  one  apartment  must  serve  the  uses  of  both  bedroom  and 
dressing-room,  and  it  should  always  be  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  house 
with  windows  for  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air.  If  possible,  the 
bed  should  be  placed  where  it  can  receive  the  full  noon  sunshine,  and  the 
housewife  should  moderate  her  desire  for  straightness  and  order  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  the  bed  unmade  until  after  the  middle  of  the  day. 
There  are  no  purifiers  so  absolutely  sure  as  sunlight  and  fresh  air, and  there 
is  no  place  where  they  are  so  necessary  as  in  the  sleeping-room.  A  light 
paper  on  the  wall  with  a  flowing  design  that  will  not  set  itself  into  fixed 
figures  as  one  looks  at  it  in  the  drowsy  morning  waking,  and  furniture 
not  too  heavy  and  sombre,  are  the  chief  requisites  in  furnishing.  The 
fashion  of  a  full  set  of  furniture,  all  of  the  same  material  and  pattern  is 
no  longer  necessary.      An  Indian  matting  on  the  floor,  a  brass  bedstead, 
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muslin-draped   dressing-table,   a  low   broad    lounge,  and  a 

few  chairs  covered  with  bright  cretonne,  with  table  and  book- 
shelf, will  j^ive  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  room  which  the  most 
elaborate  upholstery  cannot  achieve.  No  fading  fabrics  which 
must  be  kept  from  the  sunshine  should  ever  be  tolerated  in  a 
sleeping-room.  This  room,  more  than  any  other  in  the  house, 
takes  on  the  individuality  of  its  occupant  and  may  be  quite  as 
artistic  in  its  orderly  confusion  as  the  more  formal  apartments. 
For  wall  and  ceiling  tints,  olives,  pale  yellows,  soft  restful 
grays  brightened  by  touches  of  gayer  color  are  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  light  thin  draperies  are  more  consistent  than 
heavy  fabrics  which  absorb  and  retain  the  dust. 


* 
*        * 


In  a  recent  number  of  a  popular  periodical  devoted  to 
interior  decoration,  a  very  elaborate  brass  mantel  is  described. 
It  is  the  first  exclusively  metal  mantel  ever  made  in  this 
country,  and  is  of  rolled,  hammered  and  cast  brass,  weighing 
750  pounds,  and  is  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  Its  cost, 
$800,  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  people  of  ordinary  means, 
and  its  massive  elegance  make  it  out  of  place  in  any  but 
the  most  costly  houses.  It  is  possible  that  some  modification 
of  this  elaborate  first  design  may  become  available  in  a  way 
that  will  add  artistic  beauty  and  finish  to  strength  and  dur- 
ability at  a  moderate  cost.  The  mantel  already  referred  to, 
combines  polished  and  dead  brass,  oxydized  silver  and  bronze, 
and  is  ornamented  with  bevelled  mirrors,  Limoges  and  porce- 
lain tiles. 

*       * 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  Louisville,  has  now  on  view  in  the 
Southern  Exposition  at 
that  city  some  art  metal 
work  of  much  merit. 
Bronze,  copper,  brass 
and  white  metal  are 
used,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  for  panels, 
friezes,  fireplace  tiles 
and  plaques.  All  Mr. 
Williamson's  designs 
are  original,  and  some 
of  them,  showing  free 
semi-conventional  floral 
forms  are  especially 
good.  This  work  is 
genuine  and  durable 
and  combines  well  with 
the  various  hard  woods. 
An  oak  wainscoting  set 
with  square  bronze 
panels  is  excellent,  and 
copper  and  bronze  are 
used  together  in  an  ad- 
mirable fireplace  facing. 
Several  brass  plaques 
have  ferns  delicately 
etched  from  nature, 
which  form  beautiful 
decorations. 

*  * 
The  latest  fancy  in 
colored  glass  is  known  -L 
as  amberina,  and  has 
far  more  beauty  than  its 
iii-chosen  name  implies. 
It  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  American 
manufacture,  and  shows 
the  deeper  tints  of 
yellow  and  red  in  beau- 
tiful Mendings  and  con- 
trasts.    It  is  very  light 


f^loon  Flaw 

and  delicate,  and  is  moulded  into  the 
best  shapes  of  finger-bowls,  wine-glasses, 
ice-pails  and  vases,  through  which  there 
runs  a  very  pleasing  variety  of  color.  A 
single  piece,  among  the  clear  glass  and 
delicate  china  of  a  well-arranged  table, 
would  light  up  the  whole  like  a  spray  of 
brilliant  autumn  foliage,  but  much  of  this 
glowing  crystal  would  be  unpleasantly  ob- 
trusive. 

* 
*        * 

One  of  the  interesting  objects  in  an 
Oriental  room  in  the  Louisville  Exposition 
is  a  large  Indian  cabinet  composed  of 
panels  of  perforated  copper  set  in  dark 
carved  wood.  In  the  same  room,  are  a 
number  of  rare  Eastern  rugs  delightful  in 
their  subdued  colorings  and  delicate 
bloom. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


First  Baptist  Church 


Bex 

Marquet 


Architect. 


CHURCH    ARCHITECTURE- 
DESIGN    I. 

The  design  of  an  attractive  church, 
to  be  built  this  season  for  the  First  Bap- 
tist Society  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  is  given 
above.  The  walls  will  be  constructed  of 
the  celebrated  red  sandstone,  which  is  ex- 
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tensively  quarried  at  Marquette,  and  will  be  laid  in  rock-faced,  coursed 
work,  with  dressed  trimmings.  The  floor  is  bowled,  and  the  seats  will 
probably  be  opera  chairs.  There  is  an  open  fire-place  in  the  library  al- 
cove.  The  ceiling  will  be  paneled  in  hard  pine  trimmed  with  ash.  The 
waniscot  and  panels  over  the  sliding-doors  will  be  decorated  with  tiling. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  metallic  shingles.  Over  the  class-rooms 
are  galleries  for  Bible  classes.  The  seating  capacity  will  be  400  in  the 
main  auditorium,  and  375  on  the  wall-seats,  and  in  the  lecture-room. 
The  cost  will  be  $iS,ooo.  Ben.  J.  Bartlett,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  the 
architect. 

The  explanation  of  the  floor  plan  is  as  follows:  A,  auditorium;  B, 
Sunday  school  room;  C  C  C,  vestibules;  D  D,  class-rooms;  E,  library; 
F,  pastor's  room;  G,  passage;  H  H,  baptistry;  J,  ambo;  K,  toilet-room; 
L  L  L,  robing-rooms. 

THE    WATER-SUPPLY    OF    NEW   ORLEANS. 

There  is  an  ordinance  in  New  Orleans  of  which,  in  brief,  the  pro- 
visions are  as  follows  :  It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  water 
from  wells,  canals  or  gutters  for  drinking  or  for  making  bread,  or  for 
making  anything  else  which  is  to  be  eaten  or  drank,  or  for  washing  pots, 
pans,  dishes  or  other  vessels  in  which  food  or  drink  is  to  be  placed.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  each  and  every  owner  of  a  building  or  premises, 
whether  he  occupies  it  himself  or  rents  it  to  others,  to  provide  and  fur- 
nish the  premises  with  a  full  and  constant  supply  of  water,  and  to  pay 
for  it.  If  the  owner  of  the  building  or  premises  is  absent  from  the  city, 
the  agent,  or  the  person  who  collects  the  rent,  must  furnish  the  water 
supply,  as  above.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  his  agent  to  keep 
the  pipes,  etc.,  in  good  repair.  The  penalty  for  violating  any  part  of 
this  law  is  arrest  and  a  fine  of  $25,  or  imprisonment  in  the  parish  prison. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  and  all  police  officers  to  en- 
force the  above  law.  As  the  water-supply  of  New  Orleans  is  mainly  by 
storage  cisterns,  and  by  the  present  long-continued  drouth  many  of 
these  cisterns  are  empty,  there  is  a  water  famine  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  city.  The  water  company,  in  obeying  the  above  ordinance,  refuse  to 
open  their  fire-plugs  for  the  use  of  the  public. 


DISINFECTING  AGENTS. 

Apparently  reliable  experiments  by  Russian  scientists  have  devel- 
oped interesting  facts  concerning  ozone  and  chlorine  as  disinfecting 
agents.  The  results  show  that  ozone  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  disin- 
fect rooms,  but  may  be  used  for  wearing  apparel,  or  bedding,  if  used  in 
a  glass  chamber.  With  regard  to  chlorine,  it  is  useless  when  slowly 
evolved  in  dishes  placed  about  rooms,  but  when  rapidly  evolved  in 
moistened  rooms,  it  kills  putrefactive  bacteria. 

Even  if  useful,  The  Sanitary  News  questions  if  it  can  safely  be 
employed  in  rooms  occupied,  or  soon  to  be  occupied  Chlorine  gas  has  a 
very  harmful  effect  on  the  respiratory  organs  of  some  persons,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  no  efficient  disinfectant  which  can  be  used  safely 
in  rooms  which  are  occupied.  The  most  certain  disinfectant  yet  known, 
is  believed  to  be  sulphurous  acid  gas,  freely  generated  in  closed  and 
vacated  rooms. 

CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  PRIMERS. 

Under  this  general  title  Presley  Blakiston  has  issued  a  uniform 
series  of  books  on  popular  health  subjects  written  by  specialists  and  au- 
thorities on  the  subjects  treated.  The  Sanitary  News  has  not  the 
space  to  do  more  than  briefly  review  two  or  three  volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent series.  "  Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It,"  is  treated  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  well  known  as  a  scientific  writer  in 
sanitary  and  medical  literature.  The  book  is  briefly  introduced  with 
some  general  thoughts  on  unnecessary  deaths,  the  value  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing, and  the  results  already  attained  by  sanitary  science.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  he  treats  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  how  to  avoid 
them,  of  heat  and  cold  as  such  causes,  of  contagion  and  the  germ  theory 
of  disease,  in  which  he  maintains  that  ''  every  new  case  of  the  conta- 
gious maladies  already  enumerated  is  the  immediate  off-spring  of  a 
preceding  case."  Then  follow  the  subjects  of  proper  clothing,  pure  air 
and  water,  baths,  houses,  and  the  detection  of  impure  food  and  drink. 
Under  the  last  head  various  practical  methods  of  detecting  adulterations 
in  flour,  butter,  milk,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  given.      The  subjects   of  exer- 


cise, sleep,  mental  power,  parasitic  enemies  and  old  age  are  pleasantly 
treated  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  Under  the  head  of  old  age,  the  au- 
thor very  properly  states  :  "  If  elderly  people,  whose  allowance  (or 
income)  of  muscular  strength  has  been  reduced  by  the  '  hard  times  '  of 
three  score  and  ten  to  one-half  of  its  amount  during  the  prime  of  life, 
can  only  be  persuaded  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  this  diminished  in- 
come of  vitality,  existence  may  generally  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable 
additional  period.'' 

The  subject  of  "  School  and  Industrial  Hygiene  "  is  treated  by  Dr. 
D.  F.  Lincoln,  who  is  a  recognized  authority.  The  book  comprehensive- 
ly treats  of  the  relations  which  emotional  strain,  food  and  sleep,  and 
bodily  growth  have  upon  school  life;  of  the  amount  of  study,  exercise, 
care  of  the  eyes,  school  desks  and  seats,  ventilation  and  heating,  site, 
drainage,  etc.;  of  private  schools,  colleges,  and  of  contagious  diseases  in 
the  school.  Industrial  hygiene  is  treated  under  a  distinct  head,  and  very 
interesting  statements  are  made  as  to  healthy  occupations,  etc. 

"  Our  Homes  "  is  treated  by  Dr.  Henry, Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  covers  all  the  points  usually  connected  with  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  houses.  Under  the  head  of  house  drainage  many  illustra- 
tions of  appliances  are  given.  In  speaking  of  the  density  of  population 
he  states:  "  Boston,  as  well  as  New  York,  has  long  been  over-crowded 
upon  the  tenement-house  system."  "  In  New  York,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  it  was  nearly  fifteen  persons  to  each  dwelling;  in  nine 
wards,  twenty-two.  At  the  same  time,  Philadelphia  had  one  house  for 
every  six  persons,  as  the  average  for  the  whole  city." 

PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED. 

"  Programme  of  the  Thirty-second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.     Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  15-22,  1883." 

"  Hints  on  Building."     J.  F.  Wing  and  Co.,  Architects,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

"  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Bureau  de  Demographie  et  de  Statistique  de  la  Ville  de 
Marseille.     Juin,  1883." 

"  Church  Architecture.     Third  Edition.     By  B.  J.  Bartlett.     Des  Moines,  Iowa." 

"  Healthy  Homes  and  Modern  Improvements."     C.  C.  Dewstoe.     Cleveland. 

"  The  Metal  Worker.  New  York,  David  Williams,  publisher ;  J.  S.  Bayles, 
editor." 

"  Michigan  Crop  Report,  August,  1,  1883." 

"  Sanitary  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy  for  the 
year  1881.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1883."     pp.684. 

"  Water  Supply,  considered  mainly  from  a  Chemical  and  Sanitary  Standpoint,  by 
Wm.  Ripley  Nichols.     New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1883."     pp.  232 — vi. 

"  Amended  Constitution,  Organization,  and  List  of  New  Members  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1883." 

"  Revised  List  of  Members,  American  Public  Health  Association." 
1  Veroffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Amts  der  Stadt  Berlin.    1883.    XXXIV." 

"  Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Demografico  Sanitaria  de  la  Peninsula  e  Islas 
Adyacentes.     Ano  5.     Mes  de  Mayo,  1883. — Num.  52.     Madrid." 

"  The  American  Psychological  Journal."  July,  1883.  Issued  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  Prevention  of  Insanity.  Quarterly. 
Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D.,  Editor.   P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.   $2  per  annum. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

ABATEMENT   OF   THE   SMOKE   NUISANCE. 

The  abatement  of  smoke  is  a  subject  to  which  much  more  attention 
has  been  given  in  London,  than  any  other  city.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution  of  England  was  held  July  16. 
The  Lord  Mayor  stated  that  the  evil  had  considerably  decreased.  It 
was  also  stated  that  smoke  had  caused  a  damage  of  ^2,500  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  is  an  item  which  should  be  considered  in 
Chicago.  While  the  effect  upon  health  and  comfort  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  monetary  consideration,  yet  the  damage  to  the  beautiful 
and  costly  structures  of  Chicago,  by  the  pall  of  sulphurous  smoke,  which 
at  times  covers  the  city,  is  enough  to  call  forth  earnest  efforts  for  smoke 
prevention. 

SEWERAGE. 

In  Kansas  City,  four  new  sewers  are  in  process  of  construction; 
three  are  about  ready  to  be  commenced,  and  plans  for  seven  or  eight 
more  are  being  made. 

Boone,  Iowa,  wishes  an  expert  to  plan  a  system  of  sewerage  and 
water-works. 

It  will  cost  $30,000  to  repair  the  sewers  of  San  Francisco.  One  laid 
in  1S66  on  McAllister  street  has  its  bottom  worn  out  nearly  its  whole 
length. 

PAVEMENTS. 

The  Pelletier  pavement  is  composed  of  crushed  gravel,  cobble-stone. 
or  any  hard  stone  which  can  be  pulverized,  which  is  thoroughly  dried, 
and  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of   iron  slag   or  low   grade  iron   ore. 
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Tin-  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  infusion  of  a  chemical  mix- 
ture of  oxide  and  chloride  of  iron,  which  acts  as  a  binder.      It   is  then 
into  moulds  by  powerful  pressure.      For  walks  the  concrete   is   laid, 
and  thoroughly  rolled,  and  becomes  hardened   by  exposure  to  weather. 

THE    NEW    AQUEDUCT    FOR    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  mack-  a  report  to  the  New  York  city  aqueduct 
commission,  concerning  a  new  aqueduct.  The  site  selected  is  the  lowest 
available  point  on  the  Croton  river  and  water-shed,  and  the  reservoir, 
which  will  be  formed  by  the  construction  of  the  "  Ouaker  Bridge  dam  ", 
wiil  have  an  area  of  3,635  acres,  and  a  storage  capacity  of  32,000,000,000 
gallons  above  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  proposed  new  aqueduct. 
The  cost  of  constructing  this  system  is  estimated  at  $125  per  1,000,000 
gallons  capacity.  This  proposed  dam  is  to  be  located  at  a  point  where 
the  reservoir  will  receive  the  drainage  from  the  whole  Croton  water-shed. 
The  new  aqueduct  will  be  31.81  miles  long  from  the  dam  to  the  Central 
Park  reservoir,  and  will  be  circular,  twelve  feet  in  interior  diameter,  anil 
capable  of  delivering  250,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  capacity  of  the 
new  aqueduct,  and  the  one  now  in  use  will  be  350,000,000  gallons  daily, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ample  for  the  coming  generation. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Quincy,  111.,  has  made  a  tax  for  a  water-supply,  gas,  and  electiic 
light. 

The  water-supply  of  London  is  from  the  Thames  river,  through  an 
infiltration  basin. 

Eight  thousand  and  six  hundred  feet  of  water-pipes  have  been  laid 
this  year  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

At  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  an  artesian  well,  lately  sunk,  yields  a  daily 
supply  of  73,000  gallons,  from  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 

The  new  water-works  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  were  tested  Aug.  21. 
The  water  from  the  well  is  a  little  too  hard  to  be  satisfactory. 

•    The  Walnut,  Kan.,  water  supply  comes  from  a  number  of  springs. 

The  Visitacion  Water  Company  is  a  new  corporation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  series  of  artesian  wells  is  being  put  down  along  the  Central  Pacific 
railway,  to  be  used  for  the  railway  water-supply. 

The  new  artesian  well  at  Jefferson,  this  county,  has  reached  a  depth 
of  2,311  feet,  with  but  a  flow  of  two  hundred  gallons  per  minute. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  since  he  was  appointed  health  officer  at  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  has  been  agitating  the  subject  of  water-works,  and  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  1).  L.  Harris,  of  the  board  of  health,  and  other  enterprising 
citizens  of  Mendota  111.,  are  trying  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  town  by  urging  a  system  of  water-works.  Some  of  the  wells  in  that 
place  are  rendered  impure  by  too  close  proximity  to  stables  and  out- 
houses, and  a  large]  well  is  talked  of  such  as  supplies  the  people  of 
Bloomington  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  water.  A  sewer  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  an  average  of  eight  feet  in  depth,  will  be  built  this 
season,  in  Mendota. 

At  Galesburg,  111.,  water-works  will  be  buil\  About  one  hundred 
car-loads  of  sewer-pipe  have  been  already  shipped  to  that  place. 

The  inlet-pipe  of  the  water-works  at  Lake,  111.,  is  to  be  better  pro- 
tected. 

A  committee  of  the  village  trustees  of  Jefferson,  111.,  will  report  soon 
upon  a  plan  for  providing  the  village  with  a  permanent  water-supply  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  manner  of  laying  the  South  Chicago  water 
main.  Six  or  seven  breaks  have  occurred  in  testing  the  pipe.  The  joints 
were  all  calked  before  the  pipes  were  lowered  into  the  trenches;  in  the 
latter  undertaking  the  lead,  which  had  been  well  driven  home,  was  loos- 
ened and  the  pressure  of  the  water  blew  it  out. 

LIGHTING   AND    HEATING. 

Lindsay,  Ont.,  is  erecting  the  Lowe  system  of  gas-works. 
Samuel  I.  Pope  and  Co.  of   Chicago,  were  awarded  the  contract  for 
heating  apparatus  for  the  Cincinnati  custom  house,  at  $128,879.49. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  police  of  Paris  are  required  to  visit  each  scaffold,  and  test  its 
safety,  before  it  is  used  by  workmen. 

There  has  been  organized  in  London,  England,  the   "  National   Sani- 
tary Corporation  (Limited)  ",  which  has  for  its   object  the  rendering   of 


homes  and  public  buildings  perfect  in  drainage,  ventilation,  light,  and 
temperature.  Its  action  will  be  guided  by  a  board  of  scientific  referees) 
assisted  by  experts  and  skilled  workmen.  It  will  advise  boards  of  health 
on  all  sanitary  questions.  It  will  also  supply  all  approved  sanitary  ap- 
pliances for  household  use. 

Leprosy  in  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa,  has  been  reported  to  the  state 
board  of  health  by  Dr.  Frederick  Eklund,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The 
board  has  been  engaged  in  tracing  out  suspected  cases  for  several 
months. 

1  *r.  George  Fox,  lecturer  on  skin  diseases  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has  visited  the  Tracadie,  N.  B.,  lazaretto, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  leprosy.  lie  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
believes  the  disease  to  be  hereditary,  and  that  it  was  communicated  by 
inoculation,  and  was  not  infectious. 

A  new  ordinance  in  San  Francisco  requires  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  plumbing. 

A  branch  of  the  benevolence  of  the  young  men's  christian  union  of 
Boston,  is  that  of  "  rides  for  invalids."  In  1SS2,  1,449  invalids  were 
given  carriage  drives  in  and  about  Boston.  Over  two  thousand  harbor 
excursion  and  horse-car  tickets  were  distributed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jerome,  of  Saginaw  City,  Mich.,  a  prominent  sanitarian, 
and  ex-president  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  August  8,  aged  71  years. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  create  a  board  of 
health,  which  should  have  the  power  of  making  ordinances  and  appro- 
priations.     The  common  council  is  now  the  board  of  health. 

A  new  apparatus  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
house  has  been  invented  by  W.  A.  Barlow,  of  London.  It  consists  of 
an  oblong  box,  open  at  both  ends,  and  connected  with  the  drain  at  its 
point  of  exit  from  the  house.  The  house  end  of  the  box  is  supplied  with 
a  balanced  lever  door  which  swings  with  the  least  pressure  from  the  inte- 
rior, but  which  is  supposed  to  be  tightly  closed  by  pressure  from  the 
sewer. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  declined  the  chair  of  public  hygiene  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  library  of  the  surgeon 
general's  office,  where  he  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  medical  and  sanitary- 
science. 

The  statistical  department  of  the  Egyptian  sanitary  service  was 
abandoned,  as  an  economical  measure. 

An  experimental  station  has  been  established  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  Salmon,  a  vet- 
erinarian. He  will  conduct  experiments  with  a  view  to  stamping  out 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  trichinosis. 

The  German  government  announced  that  it  would  send  a  corps  of 
experts  to  Egypt  the  last  of  August  to  study  cholera. 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  E.  D.  Sidbury,  detained  at  New  Or- 
leans quarantine  station,  desired  to  reach  New  Orleans.  As  he  could 
not  do  this  from  quarantine,  and  there  being  no  law  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  sea,  he  took  the  steamer  Hudson,  bound  for  New  York,  and 
reached  New  Orleans  by  the  land  route.  There  seems  to  be  a  weak 
point  in  quarantine  law. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  Orleans  have  complimented  the 
board  of  health  of  Louisiana  on  their  success  in  keeping  yellow  fever  out 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and,  as  it  believes  the  danger  is  passed,  ask 
that  the  non-intercourse  quarantine  proclamation  be  modified. 

Garbage  is  removed  from  the  rears  of  houses,  etc.,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Eighty-live  deaths  from  small-pox  have  been  reported  in  two  small 
Indian  towns  in  Itaska  county,  Minn. 

More  land  has  been  supplied  to  the  U.  S.  cattle  commission's  quar- 
antine station  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Colorado,  has  for  the  present  aban- 
doned its  organization,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
appropriate  funds  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  its  work. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Hawn,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Indiana, 
died  Aug.  14,  in  Indianapolis,  of  apoplexy,  aged  fifty  years. 

The  Sanitary  Protection  Association,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  doing 
conscientious  work  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  that  city  by  de- 
manding a  more  active  board  of  health,  and  a  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age. 

Three  children  of  one  family,  living  on  Bremen  street,  Boston,  died 
of  diphtheria  within  two  weeks,  and  three  others  of  the  family  were  sick 
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with  it.     It  is  believed  that  a  young  physician  (who  has  since  died)  com- 
municated the  disease  to  the  family. 

The  small-pox  hospital  of  San  Francisco  has,  in  the  space  of  six 
years,  cared  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  cases  of  small-pox,  with  a  loss 
by  death  of  13  per  cent.  Since  May  last  no  cases  of  small-pox  have 
been  presented.  There  are  now  fifteen  lepers  in  the  building.  The 
hospital  physician,  Dr.  Foye,  acts  as  apothecary,  compounding  his  own 
medicines,  and  is  entirely  secluded  from  the  world. 

In  South  San  Francisco  the  various  slaughter-houses  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  beef  cattle,  combine  to  create  a  most  abominable  nuisance, 
which  the  grand  jury  has  called  upon  the  board  of  health  to  abate. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Heath  has  been  appointed  a  medical  inspector  under  the 
state  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Griffin  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Heath  as  port  physician. 

The  death-rate  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1S82,  was  24.84  per  1,000 
population.     The  average  death-rate  for  ten  years  was  23.57. 

James  E.  Sweeney  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  plumbing  in 
San  Francisco. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works  of  Chicago,  it 
appears  that  on  December  31,  1882,  there  were  380,924  miles  of  sewers 
in  this  city.  There  were  28.44  miles  of  streets  paved  in  1882.  The 
commissioner  urges  the  general  substitution  of  stone  for  wooden  pave- 
ments. 

A  complimentary  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
state  board  of  health  of  Missouri,  expressive  of  the  appreciation  in  which 
it  held  the  sanitary  work  of  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Illinois. 

It  has  been  stated  that  malarial  diseases  entail  an  annual  burden  of 
$2,000,000,  upon  Italy,  for  hospital  maintenance. 

Mr.  Chamberiain,  president  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  into  parliament,  in  1884,  dealing  with  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Atlantic  steamships.  It  is  probable  that  the  bill  will  provide  for 
increased  pay  for  surgeons,  and  for  the  inspection  and  vaccination  of 
emigrants. 

Dr.  R.  Thorne  Thorne,  has  recently  been  appointed  the  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health  to  the  English  local  government  board. 

Dr.  G.  Husson,  after  many  experiments  on  the  effect  of  condiments 
on  the  digestion  of  food,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  certain  condi- 
ments seem  to  have  no  other  use  beyond  exciting  the  secretion  of  the 
various  juices  necessary  for  digestion;  that  salt  should  not  exceed  1  or  2 
per  cent. ;  that  non-poisonous  organic  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  aid  diges- 
tion; mineral  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  250  are  essential,  but  in 
larger  quantity  may  arrest  digestion. 

Prof.  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  board 
of  health,  and  formerly  deputy  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
died  on  Aug.  13,  aged  50  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  section  of  hygiene  and  state  medicine  of  the 
next  international  medical  congress  is  Dr.  E.  Flornemann.  The  con- 
gress will  meet  in  Copenhagen,  Aug.  10  to  16,  1884. 

The  San  Francisco  Post  editorially  commends  the  board  of  health, 
and  Dr.  McAllister,  the  quarantine  officer,  upon  their  action  in  declaring 
all  Asiatic  ports  as  cholera-infected,  and  examining  all  arriving  vessels. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  silk  thread  which  is 
sold  by  weight  and  not  by  length.  A  means  of  detection  is  sometimes 
the  sweet  taste  which  sugar-of-lead  silks  possess.  A  case  of  lead-poison- 
ing of  a  sewing-woman,  who  held  the  silks  in  her  mouth,  is  recently  re- 
ported. 

A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  Fourteenth  ward  in  Chicago  will 
soon  be  held  to  take  steps  toward  securing  better  scavenging,  and  the 
construction  of  new  sewers. 

The  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  Wilton,  Iowa,  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  cases  and  six  deaths,  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  variations 
in  nightly  and  daily  temperature,  the  range  being  25°  F. 

Diphtheria  is  present  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Three  children  died,  on 
Aug.  14,  in  one  family  from  the  disease,  and  one  other  was  reported  to 
be  fatally  ill.  The  health  department  is  active  in  efforts  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

NORTHWESTERN    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  for  sanitary  and  bui'ding  appliances  have  been 
issued  to  Northwestern  irventors  since  the  lact  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News:  Force  Bain,  Union  City,  Ind.,  electric  lamp;  Edwin  \V.  Bevier, 
Chanderville,  111.,  hog-cholera  remedy;  William  Beattie,   Portage,  Wis., 


foot  and  leg  protector;  C.  Herain,  Peru,  Ind.,  lifting-jack;  Lucius  D. 
Chapin,  Chicago,  111.,  manufacture  of  wrought  iron;  William  B.  Cogger 
and  H.  A.  Hamlin,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  doorhanger;  David  T.  Cooper, 
Plainfield,  Ind.,  hog-chqlera  remedy;  Thomas  Crispin,  Detroit,  Mich., 
bench-clamp;  Samuel  Dale,  Boonesborough,  la.,  builders'  scaffold  or 
morter-board;  John  Everitt,  Prairie  City,  111  ,  pump:  Abraham  D.  Gal- 
lertine,  Marion,  Ind.,  combined  register  and  ventilator;  Alexander  C. 
Hope,  Carterville,  111.,  elevator  safety-catch;  William  Kendall,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  portable  bath;  Charles  T.  Merritt,  Hyde  Park.  111.,  fire-escape 
ladder;  Peter  Smith,  Cato,  Kan.,  fire  escape;  Isaac  L.  Stover,  Centralia, 
111.,  fire-escape;  Doulee  B.  Turner,  Chicago,  composition  to  insulate, 
preserve,  and  protect  wire  for  electrical  purposes;  Richard  Walsh,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  water-closet;  John  Kelly,  Chicago,  111.,  stop  and  waste 
cock;  Madison  M.  Ormsby,  David  City,  Neb.,  fire  escape;  Christian  II . 
Ross,  Chicago,  vault  cover  fastening;  Geo.  A.  Swartz,  Orangeville,  111., 
fire  escape  ladder. 


BUILDING   INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

In  the  building  permits  which  are  issued  in  Chicago,  there  are  two 
characteristic  features.  One,  perhaps  the  most  marked,  is  the  very  promi- 
nent part  which  citizens  of  foreign  extraction  are  taking  in  building  the 
city  of  the  future.  In  reading  the  list  of  permits  printed  by  The  Sani- 
tary News,  there  is  scarcely  a  language  or  a  nation,  which  is  not  rep- 
resented by  its  characteristic  names.  The  permits  for  buildings  taken 
out  by  this  class  of  citizens,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  cheaper  class,  but 
indicate  the  prosperity  which  this  class  of  people  enjoy.  The  other  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  permits,  is  the  great  number  of  dwellings  of  the  one 
story  and  one-half  cottage,  and  two-story,  styles,  which  are  being  con- 
structed. It  is  evident  that  five  and  six  story  flat-buildings  are  not 
securing  the  patronage  sought  for,  and  the  demand  is  stronger  for  family 
dwellings. 

Architect  F.  L.  Charnley  has'  made  plans  for  J.  E.  French,  for  two 
residences,  which  will  have  fronts  of  blue  Amherst  stone.  The  first  floor 
will  be  finished  in  hard  wood;  expense,  $17,000. 

The  Christ  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  has  just  had  plans  com- 
pleted by  architects  Wheelock  and  Clay  for  extensive  improvements  in 
their  church  building.  A  new  front  and  a  magnificent  tower  will  be 
erected.  The  interior  arrangement  will  be  improved  and  the  church  re- 
decorated, the  total  expense  being  about  $17,000.  The  same  architects 
are  preparing  plans  for  U.  P.  Smith,  who  will  construct  on  Thirty-third 
street  a  block  of  nineteen  two-story  stone-front  dwellings,  and  eight  first- 
class  isolated  dwellings,  the  total  outlay  reaching  $150,000. 

The  open  board  of  trade,  of  Chicago,  is  about  to  begin  a  new  build- 
ing on  Pacific  avenue,  which  will  be  100x105  feet,  and  six  stories  high. 
The  board  room  will  occupy  the  lower  floor,  and  will  have  an  area  of  Sox 
100  feet,  with  a  hight  of  30  feet,  well  lighted  by  front  and  rear  windows, 
and  a  sky-light.  In  each  of  the  floors  above  there  will  be  twenty  offices, 
each  averaging  12x22  feet,  and  supplied  with  a  vault.  These  offices  will 
all  open  on  a  grand  court,  and  will  be  constructed  after  the  most  ap- 
proved plans.  The  water-closets  for  the  offices  will  be  on  the  top  floor. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  decorated  with 
terra  cotta,  molded  and  ornamental  bricks.  The  cost  will  approach 
$125,000. 

Architects  Bauer  and  Hill  have  made  plans  for  a  block  of  fine 
marble-front  houses  on  Belden  street,  which  will  cost  $30,000.  Edward 
Foster  is  the  owner. 

Mr.  Daniel  A.  Loring  will  build  an  eight-story  office  building,  which 
will  adjoin  the  new  open  board  building  on  Pacific  avenue.  The  build- 
ing will  have  a  cottage  upon  the  roof,  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  the 
janitor. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Cochrane  for  an  alms-house  at 
Crown  Point,  Ind.,  to  accommodate  forty  inmates,  which  will  cost 
$16,000. 

elsewhere. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  new- 
state  capitol,  stipulating  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  It 
will  be  located  in  Atlanta,  which  city  donates  the  ground  and  $100,000. 
It  will  be  constructed  of  Georgia  products.  The  building  committee  is 
composed  of  the  governor,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  five  other  members,  elected  by  the  legislature. 
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In  Great  Britain  there  arc  no  less  than  750,000  members  of  building 
societies. 

The  directors  of  the  burned  l'assavant  hospital  at  Milwaukee  will 
immediately  rebuild. 

The  new  public  buildings  in  Quincy  and  Peoria  will  soon  be  begun. 
That  at  Quincy  will  be  trimmed  with  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and 
the  Peoria  building  of  cut-stone.  The  first  floors  of  each  building  will  be 
used  for  post-offices,  and  the  second  floor  for  judicial  purposes.  The 
appropriation  for  the  building  at  Peoria  is  $100,000,  and  for  the  Quincy 
building,  $87,500. 

A  new  hotel  will  be  constructed  on  Roberts  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
of  which  J.  J.  Egan,  of  Chicago,  is  the  architect.  It  will  have  a  front- 
age of  three  hundred  feet,  be  six  stories  high,  contain  about  three  hun- 
dred rooms,  and  cost  $1,000,000. 

Bids  were  opened  Aug.  12  for  the  construction  of  four  turrets  to  the 
wings  of  the  Wisconsin  state  capitol.  The  bids  all  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation, and  were  rejected.      The  plans  will  be  redrawn. 

.  Berlin,  Germany,  has  adopted  building  regulations  which  forbid  the 
erection  of  any  structure  for  dwellings,  which  shall  be  more  than  seventy- 
eight  feet  high.  No  more  than  five  stories  in  any  apartment-house  shall 
be  rented  to  tenants;  courts  must  have  an  area  of  at  least  six  hundred 
square  feet;  all  stories  above  the  second  shall  have  at  least  two  fire -proof 
staircases. 

The  St.  Louis  exposition  and  music  hall  association  will  construct  a 
new  building  after  plans  by  Architect  Thomas  Walsh,  to  cost  $450,000. 
It  is  to  be  in  the   "  continental-medkeval-pointed  "  style. 

The  old  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  magnificent  Conro 
block,  Milwaukee,  are  being  torn  down  preparatory  to  the  beginning  of 
work  on  the  new  building. 

The  unfinished  Passavant  hospital  at  Milwaukee  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  Aug.  14. 

An  application  to  erect  houses  to  accommodate  four  hundred  peo- 
ple, on  a  disused  burying-ground  containing  twenty  thousand  bodies, 
was  recently  refused  by  the  vestry  of  Bethnal  Green,  England. 

CONTRACTS,    BIDS,    ETC. 

The  contract  for  the  Kane  county,  111.,  hospital  for  the  insane  has 
been  awarded  to  Barker  and  McMaster,  of  Batavia,  for  $12,000. 

Contracts  for  constructing  sewers  in  Chicago,  have  been  awarded 
during  the  past  month  as  follows:  To  M.  Millaney,  Twenty-second 
street,  from  Genesee  avenue  to  Mowry  street;  Robey  street,  from  Twen- 
tieth to  Twenty-second ;  Kedzie  avenue,  from  Twenty-first  street  to 
Twenty-second,  $n,3Si.  To  Riley  &  McDowell,  Ward  street,  from 
Jefferson  east;  Thirteenth  street,  from  Leavitt  to  Oakley;  Fulton  street, 
from  Francisco  to  Sacramento  avenue;  Emerson  avenue,  from  Wood 
west;  Washtenaw  avenue,  from  Lake  street  to  Fulton;  Kinzie  street, 
from  Wood  to  Lincoln;  Smart  street,  from  Kinzie  to  Hubbard,  $5,447.30. 
To  John  Lyons,  College  place,  from  Rhodes  avenue  east;  Rhodes  ave- 
nue, from  Thirty-second  street  north;  Laurel  street,  from  Thirty-eighth 
south;  Laurel  street,  from  Thirty-eighth  to  Thirty-ninth;  Croveland 
Park  avenue,  from  Twenty-ninth  street  west,  $1,773.46. 

Agnew  and  Cox  have  received  the  contract  for  the  mason  work  of 
the  Chicago  training  school. 

BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  155  building  per- 
mits have  been  issued  in  this  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  costing 
$2,000  and  upwards,  with  the  names  of  the  owner,  architect  and  builder, 
— if  only  one  name  is  given  it  is  that  of  the  owner.  All  buildings  are 
of  brick  unless  otherwise  specified  : 

(ii)1  Superior  St.,  1-story  dwelling,  21x46,  $2,000;  Aug.  Dosch. 

121;  to  132  Coblentz  St.,  4  l-story  dwellings,  18x28,  $2,800;  John  Jensen. 

3142  Butterfield  st..  2-story  and  basement, flats,  22x50,  $2,300;  H.  Von  Wervike, 

313  Lincoln  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $2,800;  John  Wallace. 

34!)  and  353  Michigan  av.,  4-story  school  building,  50x1(15,  $20,000;  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School;  architect,  S.  S.  Beeman;  builders,  Agnew  &  Cox. 

411  Twenty-sixth  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x62,  $4,500;  Peter  Roth. 

504  Larrabee  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x66,  $7,000;  owner,  Val.  Mueller;  arch- 
itect, II.  Sierks;  builder,  Chas.  Hellman. 

325  X.  (lark  St.,  3-story  flats,  24x61,  $6,000;  owner,  Fred  Gund;  architect,  Theo.  Karls: 
builder,  B.  Iteipilanger. 

519  to  52T  Belden  St.,  3-story  flats,  110x40,  $30,000;  owner,  Ed.  Foster;  architects, 
Bauer  &  Hill;  builder.  G,  Soeffker. 

1473  Thirty -filth  St.,  2-story  store  anil  dwelling,  24x60,  $4,000;  Geo.  Gunther. 

5ii5  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x69,  86,000:  owner,  Henry  Schade;  builder.  Aug. 
Herrmann. 

72  Evergreen  av.,  1-sfory  dwelling,  21x13.  $4,11111);  Jacob  Deutsch. 

113  Jay  st.,  2-story  flats,  22.\3(i,  82,300;  John  J.  Hallorau. 


3165  Archer  av.,  8-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80.  $8,000;  owner.  Christ  Minck;  arch- 
itect, t:.  w.  Ruehl;  builders,  Krelg  &  Demuth. 

461  and  166  W.  Madison  St.,  8-story  store  and  flats,  50x70,  $22,000;  owner,  C.  C.  Lee; 
architect,  B.  G.  Olsen;  builder.  W.  F.  Grant. 

14  and  16  KedZle  av.,  2  8-Story  dwellings.  40x42,  85.01)0;  owner,  E.  C.  Howard;  archi- 
tect unci  builder.  (  .  ( '.  Howard. 

860  i\.  Twenty-flrsi  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x56,  $6,200;  owner,  Chrtei  Hartsell;  builder, 
William  Egebrecht. 

3133  Calumel  av.,  8-Story  dwelling,  28x70,  -6,0011;  owner.  C.  II.  Fosters;  architect, 
('ass  Chapman;  builders,  BodmerA  Bro. 

2io  Bissellst.,  8-story  dwelling, 21x46,  $3,000;  owner,  Joseph  Page;  architect,  Joseph 
.Schwelzer;  builders,  Keul  &  Westphal. 

106  North  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling, 24x48,  $2,000;   F.  Franzen. 

823  and  825  X.  Clark  si.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  58x54,  $20,000;  owner,  E.  S.  Dreyer  & 
Co.;  architect,  II.  M.  Hanson;  builder,  Geo.  Fries. 

331  to  315  N.  Robey  St.,  5  IJ^-story  dwellings,  each  21x49,  $10,000;  William  D.  Ker- 
l'oot    &  Co. 

332,  338  and  342  Hoyne  St.,  6  lj^-story  dwellings,  each  20x42,  811,400;  W.  D.  Kerfoot 
&  Co. 

1256  W.  Lake  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x51.  $3,000;  Michael  Kimmare. 

105  and  101)  Flourney  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings.  42x53,  $6,500;  owner,  Mrs.  Muttoy;  arch- 
itect. Henry  Sierks;  builder,  E,  Mcnsching. 

3025  Wentwortii  st..  2-story  store  and  dwelling.  22x64.  $3,700;  Win.  Langc. 

554  X.  Market  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x16,  $3,400;  John  Mesenbacher. 

195  W.  Twelfth  st.,  3-Story  store  and  flats,  25x80,  $8,000;  owner,  Mrs.  C.  Sullivan; 
architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph;  builder,  John  Mountain. 

280  to  288  Madison  st.,  4-story  store,  105x99.  $53,000;  owner,  J.  H.  Swarlz;  architects, 
Burling  &  Whitehouse;  builder,  John  Mountain. 

39  Ray  st.,  3-story  flats,  25x60,  $7,500;  owner,  E.  Nelson;  architect,  N.  M.  Hanson; 
builder,  John  Mountain. 

694  Milwaukee  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  26x92,  $13,000;  owner,  Joe  Bartuska;  arch- 
itect, II.  T.  Kley. 

632  Fifteenth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x46,  $3,000;  P.  Tyerell. 

67  and  69  Jackson  St.,  1-story  store,  50x60,  83,000;  owner,  E.  L.  Brand;  architects,  Ad- 
ler  &,  Sullivan;  builder,  McGreggor. 

3641  Halsted  St.,  2-story  store  and  flats,  24x80,  $4,000;  owner,  M.  Walcrtosky;  archi- 
tect, H.  Rehwoldt;  builders.  Geo.  Lehmann  A-  Co. 

625  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x75,  83,800;  B.  Bierfeld. 

643  Adams  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  22x7>,  $12,000;  owner,  A.J.  Harding;  architect,  A.V. 
Shipman;  builder,  N.  Cameron. 

355  anil  357  S.  Hoyne  St.,  2  2-story  flats,  44x53,  $8,000;  owner,  Geo.  Boethel;  architect, 
Henry  Sierks;  builder.  E.  Mcnsching. 

27  and  29  Michigan  av..  4-story  warehouse,  48x125,  $25,000;  owners,  Louis  and  John 
O'Neill;  architect,  John  C.  Cochrane;  builder.  E.  F.  Gobel. 

76  N.  Franklin  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  22x50,  $4,000;  Antonio  Visitti. 

50  Ingraham  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  24xsti.  $8,000;  John  Kortes. 

3805  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x40,  $3,500;  James  Lovery. 

606  Seventeenth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x36,  $2,000;  J.  Keil. 

20  Bowery  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x22,  $2,400;  A.  G.  Cole. 

3H2  W.  Fourteenth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $4,000;  Henry  Dreyer. 

506  W.  Nineteenth  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x52,  $3,400;  John  Holbock. 

2610  S.  Park  av.,  3  story  store  and  flats,  25x75,  810,000;  owners,  Buettner  Bros.;  archi- 
tect, Henry  Sierks;  builder,  Henry  Appel. 

220  Evergreen  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  $3,000;  owner,  John  Koch;  builder, 
Hagenan. 

722  to  726  Warren  av.,  3  3-storv  dwellings,  63x44,  $12,000;  owner,  H.  A  Goodrich; 
architect,  S.  V.  Shipman;  builder,  W.  H.  Illiff. 

Wood  and  Congress  sts.,  4-story  hospital,  48x78,  S30,000;  owner  Rush  Medical  College; 
architect,  S.  V.  Shipman;  builder,  W.  H.  Iliiff. 

879  and  881  W.  Van  Buren  st.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  44x54,  811,000;  owner,  Dr.  Knox; 
architect,  J.  W.  Cassell;  builders,  j.  W.  Cassell  &  Co. 

338  Thirteenth  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x60.  $4,000;  owner,  Wm.  Lorr;  architect,  Fred 
Kiltenich;  builder,  Chas.  Kupfer. 

2502  Wentworth  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  21x60,  $5,000;  owner,  Jacob  Ewerts;  arch- 
itect, Joseph  Frank;  builder,  Adolph  Mueller. 

829  Allport  st..  2  3tory  dwelling,  20x50,  $3,000;  Albert  Bily. 

952  and  954  N.  Clark  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  36x65,  $9,500;  owner,  Susan  A.  Buschiek; 
architect,  Theo.  Karls;  builders.  Niegelsen  &  Baden. 

352  Belden  av..  2-story  flats,  25x56,83,000;  James  Hart. 

3600  to  3610  Stanton  av.,  6  2-storv  dwellings,  109x41,  $18,000;  owner,  F.  Larned;  arch- 
itect, W.  F.  Furber;  builders,  Oliver  &  Hill. 

667  W.  North  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x40,  S2.500;  O.  Peterson. 

83  Howe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x31,  $2,000;  J.  Wiedeboldt. 

165  to  173  Jackson,  and  108  to  1 1 4  Quincy  sts.,  9-story  office  building,  100x165,  $500,000; 
owner,  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool;  architect,  W.  W.  Boyington. 

116  Lincoln  av.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x50,  $7,000;  owner,  E.  Huber;  architect,  J.  H.  Hu- 
ber;  builders,  Ressler  &  AVinckler. 

329  Webster  av.,  2-story  dwelling.  22x50,  $4,000;  John  Heyden. 

146  Pacific  av.,3  story  dwelling,  22x60,  $4,400;  owner,  D.  Goldberg;  architect,  George 
Vigeant;  builder,  Aug.  Kaiser. 

61  Wisconsin  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x43,  $3,500;  P.  Loeffel 

110  Nineteenth  st..  2-story  duelling.  20x60,  $3,500;  Fred  Gragert. 

200  Fourth  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x63,  $4,000;  Chicago  &  West  In- 
diana R.  R. 

214  Fourth  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x63.  $4,000;  Chicago  &  West  In- 
diana R.  R. 

417  Nineteenth  St.,  3-story  front  addition,  20x40,  $4,000;  John  Hvetel. 

1  1  Mcllenryst.,  1-story  dwelling,  20x411,  $2,000;  John  Kaleta. 

Belden  av.  and  Ward  st.,  chapel  and  school,  60x120,  $20,000;  owner,  Rev.  U.  Barzynski; 
architect,  J.  J.  Egan;  builders,  Geo.  Lehman  &  Co. 

3432  to  3448  Dearborn  St.,  7  2-story  dwellings,  each  21x46,  $20,000;  owner  and  builder, 
C.  Busby;  architect,  C.  M.  Palmer. 

382  and  3S4  Belden  st., 3-story  store  and  flats,  44x81.  $10,000;  N.  C.  Johnson. 

62  Herndon  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60.  $3,000;  Geo.  Koeth. 

2441  Wentworth  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  22x60.  $5,000;  Geo.  Schneider. 
400  to  40114  Chestnut  and  209  Cass,  and  231  Hush  sts.,   7   3-story  dwellings.    128x32, 
$35,000;  owner,  O.  F.  Fuller;  architect,  o.  J.  Pierce;  builder,  Louis  Weick. 

332  Dearborn  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  32x70,  $20,000;  owner,  R.  W.  Tansill;  architects, 
(olib  &  Frost;  builder,  Louis  Weick. 

214  W.  Twentieth  St.,  2-story  flats,  20x60,  $4,300;  R.  L.  Pitte. 

590  W.  Chicago  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $3,200;  owner,  Adam  Sauer;  architect,  W. 
Runde;  builders,  Sauer  &  Runde. 

2807  Fifth  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x52,  $4,0(IO;  Mc.  Dubach. 

925  W.  Polk  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x45,83,000;  Samuel  F.  Hunt. 

554  Larrabee  st  ,  2-story  dwelling,  22x52,  $3,500;  Peter  Klein. 

Wood  st.  and  Chicago  av.,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats,  49x81,  $15,000;  owner,  C.  Klirgel; 
architect,  II.  Girks;  builder.  Fred  Hansen. 

129  to  135  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  4  2-story  stores  and  dwellings,  64x50,  $10,000;  owner,  S. 
P.  Panney;  architect,  Frank  L.  Charnley. 

Third  av.  and  Van  Buren  st.,  2  1-story  stores,  70x100,  $10,000;  owner,  L.  G.  Fisher; 
architect,  Frank  L.  Charnley 

Twenty-fourth  st.  and  Michigan  av.,  stone  addition  and  tower,  18x71.  $20,000;  Christ 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

378  Dayton  st.,  2-story  flats,  22x39,  $3,500;  J.  H.  Schnoor. 

217  Twelfth  st..  l-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80,  $s  000;  owner,  Wm.  Cahill;  archi- 
tect, Wm.  Ruehl;  builders,  Krieg  &  Demueth. 

2625  Joseph  st  ,  dwelling,  23x45,  $2,200;  Ellen  Hickley. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Sept.  rg,  at  Chicago.     Regular  meeting  of   the  local   Master  Plumbers' 

Association. 
Sept.   24-31,  at  Louisville  Ky.  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities. 

A.  O.  Wright,  Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 
Sept.  25-29,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.     Meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 

of  Great  Britain. 
Oct.  g,  at   Lansing,    Mich.      Regular  meeting  of    the   Michigan   State 

Board  of  Health. 
Oct.  23,  at  Baltimore,    Md.     Sanitary  Convention  under  the  auspices 

of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Nov.    13-16,   at    Detroit,   Mich.       Eleventh     Annual     Session     of     the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 


CURRENT    TOPICS. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  formerly  health  officer  of  Indianapolis, 
ivaa  elected  secretary  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of  health  on 
September  6. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Association  ot 
Chicago  has  made  its  report, — an  extended  one — on  tene- 
ment houses.  The  committee  concludes  that  about  50,000 
Americans  live  in  cleanly  places — many  in  flats ;  as  many 
Germans  live  in  small  houses — very  few  in  flats  ;  about  20,- 
000  English  and  British  North-American  immigrants  live  a 
healthful  home  life;  40,000  Scandinavians  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  are  rather  crowded  ;  15,000  Poles  in 
the  Fourteenth  ward  and  20,000  Bohemians  in  the  Sixth 
live  huddled  together,  and  that  4,500  Italians  in  the  Second 
ward  live  in  filth.  The  Irish,  numbering  100,000,  seldom 
crowd  many  families  into  one  dwelling.  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Bohemians  crowd  together  from  choice.  Several  fami- 
lies of  Italians  share  one  room.  Their  food  is  often  little 
better  than  refuse.  In  the  committee's  opinion  large  six  and 
seven  story  tenement-houses,  perfect  in  their  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, should  be  constructed  by  the  large  corporations 
for  the  use  of  their  employes. 


The  Chicago  manual  training-school  building,  which  is 
being  erected  after  the  plans  by  Architect  S.  S.  Beman,  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  January  1,  1884.  The 
scope  of  this  school  is  to  give  a  three-years'  English  high- 
school  course  with  practical  instruction  in  wood  and  iron- 
working  tools.  Boys  are  to  be  received  from  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city,  but  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  training 
school  to  teach  any  specific  trade.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  when  a  boy  graduates  from  the  school,  he  will  have 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  tools  and  mechanical  laws, 
as  will  enable  him  comprehensively  to  grasp  the  rudiments 
of  any  trade.  Prof.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  at  present  principal 
of  the  North  Division  high  school,  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  this  new  school,  and  it  is  his  intention  to  make  instruc- 
tion in  sanitary  subjects  a  special  feature  of  the  course. 


The  anticipated  advent  of  cholera  next  year  has  given 
the  secular  press  an  excellent  opportunity  to  work  up  the 
sensational  in  their  columns  to  their  •  heart's  content, 
and  they  have  double-leaded  their  lines  freely,  when  pointing 
out  the  slums  of  filth  abounding  throughout  the  city.  The 
advice  they  offer  is  sometimes  wise  and  sometimes  hysteri- 
cally foolish.  It  is  very  sound  sanitary  information  to  give 
the  people  when  they  say  that  cholera  and  all  other  infectious 
diseases  thrive  most  where  filth  abounds,  and  the  cautionary 
signal  to  "clean  up  and  keep  clean"  is  timely  and  in  order. 
Municipal  officers,  high  and  low,  are  not  likely  to  get  too 
much  prodding  in  this  direction,  and  not.  likely  to  exercise 
themselves  imprudently  in  responding  to  it.  After  traversing 
this  city  for  several  years  in  search  of  sanitary  news,  the 
editor  of  The  Sanitarv  News  believes  he  is  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  police  force  of  the  city  is  very  remiss  in  taking 
note  of  and  preventing  surface  defilement.  Every  police  of- 
ficer should  be  a  sanitary  officer,  and  it  is  just  as  manifestly 
his  duty  to  arrest  the  person  thowing  a  bucket  of  garbage 
into  the  gutter,  or  a  bundle  of  rubbish  into  an  alley,  as  to  ar- 
rest a  pickpocket.  The  chief  of  police  of  Chicago  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  health,  made  so  by  municipal  ordi- 
nance, and  he  forgets,  or  neglects,  an  important  duty  in  the 
matter  referred  to.  What  a  transformation  this  city  would 
witness  in  one  year  if  every  roundsman  was  directed  to  take 
note  of  this  violation  of  law  by  our  citizens,  in  throwing  lit- 
ter and  garbage  into  the  street  and  alley.  It  need  not  be 
urged  that  the  force  is  too  small  for  this  duty,  for  the  uni- 
formed guardian  of  the  city  need  not  be  required  to  spend 
any  time  hunting  for  violators  ;  just  order  him  to  take  note 
of  and  act  upon  that  which  passes  directly  under  his  eye. 
He  will  undoubtedly  find  time  enough  left  in  which  to  call 
at  the  city  hall  and  sign  the  monthly  pay-roll.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  sanitary  interest  involved  in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  this  duty  ;  it  is  taking  a  proper  and  becoming 
heed  to  the  dress  in  which  we  present  ourselves  to  the  greater 
public  which  throngs  our  streets  day  by  day,  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  double  quality  of  this  duty  should  appeal  to 
Mr.  Superintendent  Doyle  with  much  emphasis. 


But  Dr.  DeWolf  has  sharply  called  attention  to  more 
important  sanitary  defects,  which  neither  press  nor  public  has 
clearly  understood  heretofore.  He  evidently  desires  to  see 
the  surface  swept  and  garnished,  and  he  is  diligently  labor- 
ing to  that  end;  but  he  points  to  unsanitary  conditions  beneath 
the  surface,  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving  such  elements 
of  danger,  that  the  city  council  can  no  longer  ignore  them. 
If  it  be  true  that  in  the  Fourteenth  wrard  of  about  seventy- 
thousand  souls,  with  ninety  miles  of  street,  only  thirty- 
six  miles  of  which  are  sewered,  and  that  more  than 
thirty  thousand  people  are  here  domiciled  on  ground 
below  the  sewer  level,  their  privy-vaults  filled  with  water 
seven  months  of  the  year,  the  soakage  from  which 
would  alone  saturate  the  house-site  with  organic  filth  of 
the  deadliest  character,  then  it  is  true  that  Chicago  is 
storing  up  wrath  against  a  day  of  vengeance,  not  very  far  in 
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the  future.  Sanitary  officers  can  accomplish  little  in  the 
presence  of  such  monstrous  wrong.  Just  as  well  attack 
Gibraltar  with  snow-balls  as  to  attempt  to  stay  the  pestilence 
on  such  a  field  by  brushing  up  the  surface, — and  "clean  the 
city"  means  someting  more  to  Dr.  DeWolf  than  the  dust- 
pan cry.  It  goes  without  the  saying  that  sanitarians  will 
agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  indictment  for  the  city  authorities  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  money  with  which  to  build  sewers.  If  there  is  no 
money  and  no  way  of  getting  money  for  this  purpose,  then 
let  the  city  of  Chicago  go  out  of  commission  as  a  guardian 
of  the  best  and  highest  interest  of  the  great  congregation  of 
human  souls  within  her  borders.  If  she  proposes  to  "stick," 
then  she  will  do  well  to  listen  to  what  Dr.  DeWolf  has  said 
about  sanitary  necessities  for  the  coming  year. 


House  construction  with  reference  to  plumbing  and 
drainage  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Col.  Waring  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  Sept.  5. 
The  ideas  expressed  in  the  paper  were,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 
Security  in  house  drainage  was  a  synonym  for  simplicity. 
Architects  must  take  an  immediate  and  direct  control  of  so 
much  of  the  plumbing  as  relates  to  the  removal  of  waste 
matters.  The  waste-pipe  should  be  of  such  material  and  so 
constructed  that  it  will  carry  away  all  water  which  reaches  it; 
its  joints  must  be  secure  against  the  leakage  of  air  as  well 
as  water  ;  its  atmosphere  should  be  in  constant  circulation. 
As  with  the  waste-pipe,  so  with  the  receptacles  and  connect- 
ing pipes.  The  watchword  of  our  best  present  movement  is 
the  word  "flush;"  use  water  in  the  most  effective  way.  A 
perfect  system  of  drainage  and  water-supply  is  one  by  which 
not  a  drop  of  water  is  permitted  to  flow  at  ordinary  times, 
but  there  are  only  occasional  dashes  of  several  gallons 
through  the  waste-pipes.  Either  by  a  permanent  and  secure 
water-seal  of  good  depth,  or  by  some  mechanical  obstacles 
to  the  return  of  the  air  in  the  drain,  the  air  from  the  soil- 
pipe  must  in  all  cases  be  shut  off  from  that  of  the  house  in- 
terior. A  stationary  washstand  in  a  bed-room,  having  a 
short  and  well-flushed  connection  with  the  soil-pipe,  need 
never  be  objected  to.  A  connection  by  a  pipe  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length  should  always  be  avoided.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  at  one  convenient  place  on  each  floor 
is  preferable  to  a  supply  to  each  bedroom.  In  large  houses, 
with  water-closets  far  distant  from  each  other,  each  should 
have  an  independent  soil-pipe  ;  at  the  same  time,  one  water- 
closet  is  better  than  two  if  it  will  afford  reasonable  conven- 
ience. The  fewer  bath-tubs  the  better.  If  we  can  get  rid 
of  lateral  waste-pipes  longer  than  are  needed  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  most  distant  fixture  in  a  bath-room,  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  change  of  air  in  the  pipes,  resulting  from  their 
open  connection  with  a  thoroughly  ventilated  soil-pipe.  Col. 
Waring  did  not  regard  the  venting  of  water-sealed  traps  as 
satisfactory.  He  would  allow  the  use  of  no  trap  in  a  posi- 
tion which  is  not  in  full  view  whenever  the  fixture  is  used, 
excepting  perhaps  traps  on  kitchen  or  laundry  wastes.  No  trap 
should  be  used  under  a  water-closet  except  in  the  bowl  it- 
self or  in  the  outlet  in  plain  sight  of  the  bowl.  Slop-hop- 
pers and  urinals  should  be  abandoned,  water-closets  serving 
the  purpose  of  both.  The  waste  from  sinks  should  be  re- 
tained in  a  mass  until  a  considerable  quantity  is  accumulated, 
and  the  greasy  contents  chilled,  thus  securing  a  strong  flush- 


ing volume  sufficient  to  carry  it  all  out  of  the  drain.  The 
soil-pipe  should  be  in  full  view  its  whole  length,  the  pipe 
passing  tightly  through  floors.  Karthenware  pipes  should 
I  never  be  used  inside  the  house  walls.  All  house-builders 
should  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
at  least  on  two  floors,  if  possible  on  all  floors.  All 
water-closets,  wash-bowls,  and  baths  should  be  rejected 
from  all  bed-rooms,  or  closets  opening  into  them,  all  being 
concentrated  in  one  or  more  bath-rooms  on  each  floor.  The 
location  of  the  bath-room  should  be  against  an  outside  wall, 
for  light  and  ventilation.  The  frequent  position  of  the  bath- 
room between  the  front  and  rear  bed-rooms  opening  into 
one  or  both,  and  into  the  hall,  is  probably  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised. 


M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  knowledge  of  engineering  no  one 
will  question,  has  recently  made  a  statement  at  variance  with 
good  sense.  In  an  address  to  a  class  of  pupils,  he  stated 
that  he  had  often  violated  quarantines  ;  that  the  chief  thing 
in  traveling  where  there  were  epidemics  was  to  be  fearless  ; 
that  cholera  and  the  plague  began  with  a  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach,  due  to  weakness  of  character  and  will.  If 
the  great  engineer  has  no  regard  for  himself,  he  should  have 
some  respect  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  not  im- 
bue the  adolescent  school-boy,  only  too  ready  to  adopt  as 
fact  any  platitude  uttered  by  a  great  man,  that  quarantine 
regulations  are  useless,  and  only  to  be  foolishly  violated. 


The  National  Board  of  Health,  at  its  last  meeting, 
elected  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  C.  E.,  secretary.  It  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  satisfaction  this  election  gives 
to  sanitarians  throughout  the  country. 


It  is  often  a  matter  of  annoyance  in  cities  that  the  san- 
itary duties  are  so  divided  among  different  authorities  as  to 
make  their  non-enforcement  easy,  and  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  board  of  health.  For  instant,  in  Chicago,  the  care  of  the 
streets  is  vested  in  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  while 
the  board  of  health  has  charge  of  the  alleys.  In  the  city  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  board  of  health  has  no  control  over  the  re- 
moval of  garbage,  the  service  being  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
bage committee  of  the  city  council.  But  if  any  branch  of 
sanitary  work  is  undone,  the  people  immediately  complain  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  health  department,  not  many  being 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  municipal  government.  There 
should  be  no  divided  responsibility,  but  the  board  of  health 
should  be  fully  in  charge  of  every  branch  of  sanitary  work, 
and  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  it. 


It  may  not  be  within  the  impossibilities,  that  people  who 
visit  sea-shore  and  summer  resorts,  will  some  time  learn  that 
health  cannot  be  entirely  protected  by  a  cool  bracing  air  and 
a  lovely  view.  The  sad  lesson  recently  taught  the  frequent- 
ers of  Rye  Beach,  will  prove  to  be  an  unlearned  lesson  for 
any  resort.  The  practice  of  placing  a  cesspool  where  its 
death-laden  contents  will  drift  into  the  water-supply  is 
fraught  with  as  much  danger  at  the  sea  shore  as  in  the  village 
— at  the  lake  resort,  as  on  the  farm.  It  seems  to  be  a  hard 
thing  to  understand  that  as  water  will  run  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  filth  will  run  out,  but  until  this  idea  is  mastered, 
people  will  continue  to  place  wells  and  cesspools  within  com- 
,   municating  distances  from  each   other.      The    recent    fatal 
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cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  caused  by  con- 
tamination of  water  by  soakage  from  a  cesspool,  are  rein- 
forced by  circumstances  reported  by  Dr.  Blaxall,  from  Wes- 
ton-Super-Mare,  England.  Two  clergymen's  families  visit- 
ing a  boarding  house  at  the  place,were  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever  within  two  weeks  after  their  return  home  ;  in  one  fam- 
ily, two  cases,  and  in  the  other  family,  one  case  terminated 
fatally.  Dr.  Blaxall's  official  report  states  that  the  drinking 
water  served  to  lodgers,  being  to  some  extent  open  to  sources 
of  pollution,  may  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  out- 
break.    The  air  in  the  houses  was  not  the  best. 


The  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  succeeded 
in  puzzling  several  chemists  who  analyzed,  as  experts,  some 
samples  of  prepared  lard,  two  of  which  were  pure  and  the 
others  purposely  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  and  tallow. 
The  result,  as  published  by  the  board  of  trade  committee, 
indicates,  by  reason  of  the  widely  different  results  attained 
by  different  chemists,  that  there  is  no  sure  method  of  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  beef-fat  crystals  when  mixed  with 
hog-fat  crystals,  at  least,  that  the  chemists  employed  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  such  a  method.  It  is  claimed  that 
fat  crystals  differ  when  found  in  the  hog  and  in  the  cow.  It 
is  a  desirable  point  to  settle,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  adulteration  of  lard.  If  tallow  and  cotton- 
seed oil  can  be  employed  without  detection  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  lard,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be  so 
employed. 

The  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  in  our  domestic 
animals,  assumes  grave  importance  when  considered  from 
the  consumer's  standpoint.  Trichinosis,  in  the  hog,  often 
means  trichinosis  in  the  consumer.  The  action  of  our 
treasury  cattle  commission  on  this  disease,  is  of  importance. 
J.  H.  Sanders,  a  member  of  the  commission,  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  where  he  was  sent  officially,  to  inves- 
tigate the  prohibition  of  importing  American  pork  into  Ger- 
many. He  states  that  we  make  no  attempt  to  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  trichinae  in  American  hogs,  but  that  inspection  of 
imported  pork  by  German  authorities  is  difficult,  even  well- 
nigh  impossible,  under  the  present  manner  of  packing. 
Trichinosis  also  prevails  in  German  pork,  quite  as  freely  as  in 
this  country.  The  manner  in  which  this  prohibition  could 
be  removed  was  by  careful  inspection  by  United  States  of- 
ficials previous  to  exportation.  If  such  an  inspection  could 
be  instituted,  it  would  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
trichinosis  prevails  in  American  pork,  and  if  details  were 
carried  out,  the  location  where  most  prevalent,  and  other 
knowledge  necessary  to  its  prevention,  could  easily  be 
acquired. 

The  foreign  powers  appear  to  appreciate  devotion  of 
men  to  scientific  labors.  Following  close  upon  the  doubling 
of  M.  Pasteur's  pension,  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  whose 
discoveries  in  connection  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  are 
attracting  world  wide  attention,  has  been  decorated  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  the  commander's  cross  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Catholic  Order  of  Isabella.  These  honors,  in  and 
of  themselves,  mean  little  to  our  democratic  scientists,  but 
the  spirit  of  appreciation,  which  they  manifest,  is  a  satisfact- 
ory indication  of  scientific  progress.   It  may  not  be  improper 


briefly  to  outline  the  successive  steps,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  in  the  progress  of  Pasteur  to  the  enviable  position 
which  he  now  occupies.  His  first  experiments  of  note  were 
upon  the  nature  of  fermentation,  begun  at  the  instance  of 
brewers,  and  as  the  result  "  Pasteurization,"  described  re- 
cently in  these  columns,  is  now  largely  practiced  for  the  pre- 
servation of  beer  and  wine.  The  government  then  commis- 
sioned him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  death  of  silk- 
worms in  France  and  Italy.  He  discovered  a  microscopic 
parasite  which  developed  from  germs  in  the  eggs.  The  se- 
lection of  uninfected  eggs,  prevented  the  disease.  Chicken 
cholera  was  then  prevented  by  vaccination.  A  process  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  bacillus  anthracis,  by 
inoculating  sheep  and  oxen  with  attenuated  virus  was  next 
announced.  In  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loire,  there  were 
79,392  sheep  vaccinated,  and  the  loss  by  splenic  fever  was  re- 
duced from  9.01  per  cent.,  the  average  of  loss  of  previous 
year,  to  0.65  per  cent.  His  present  work  is  the  study  of 
cholera  in  human  beings,  and  for  this  purpose  the  eminent 
scientist  is  now  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  the  disease  himself,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  result  of  his  study  will  justify  the  risk  he  assumes 
in  undertaking  it.  Although  pursuing  his  work  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  recorded  above,  Robert 
Rawlinson,  civil  engineer,  has  achieved  much  honor. 
He  was  born  in  18 10,  and  appointed  an  engineering  inspector 
under  the  first  public  health  act  of  Great  Britain, in  1848.  Since 
that  time  his  labors  in  sanitary  engineering  have  made  his 
name  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  present 
he  is  chief  engineering  inspector  for  the  local  government 
board.  In  his  seventy-third  year,  he  is  about  to  receive  the 
honors  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  Canada,  the  existing  health  laws  were  repealed, 
and  a  new  code  of  sanitary  laws  passed,  and  their  execution 
placed  in  the  department  of  "agriculture,  statistics,  and 
health."  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  appoint  a 
medical  practitioner  as  provincial  health  superintendent,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  the  department  above  mentioned.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  the  public  health 
laws  are  enforced  ;  he  shall  act  as  inspector  of  hospitals  and 
charities  ;  he  shall  especially  study  vital  statistics  and  shall 
make  investigations  of  causes  of  sickness  ;  he  shall  prevent 
and  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rise  and  spre.ad  of  disease, 
and  shall  give  sanitary  advice  to  departments  and  health 
officers  ;  he  shall  distribute  sanitary  literature,  and  shall  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  ;  he  also  holds  the  power  given  by 
law  to  any  local  health  officer.  The  lieutenant-governor  in 
council  has  quarantine  power,  over  vessels  and  railway 
trains.  The  Manitoba  law  also  provides  for  county  health 
officers,  and  gives  them  certain  powers  and  duties,  much  the 
same  as  health  officers  have  in  most  states.  There  are  some 
excellent  features  about  this  provincial  law,  however,  which 
are  not  usually  found  outside  of  ordinances.  One  of  these 
provisions  is.  that  no  person  suffering  with,  or,  recently  re- 
covered from,  a  contagious  disease  shall  enter  an}'  public 
conveyance  without  informing  the  person  in  charge  of  such 
condition,  and  if  any  person  so  sick,  or  recently  sick,  shall 
enter  a  public  conveyance,  it  shall  be  disinfected  satisfactori- 
ly before  permitting  any  other  person  to  enter  it. 
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CHICAGO     SEWERAGE  —THE      FULLERTON 

AVENUE    CONDUIT.— XI. 

After  much  trouble  with  contractors  and  many  delays — 
caused  partly  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  city — the  Ful- 
lerton  avenue  conduit  was  completed,  and  the  machinery  put 
in  operation,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1880. 

The  conduit  is  a  brick  tunnel,  circular,  twelve  feet  inter- 
nal diameter  and  11,898  feet  in  length,  extending  from  the 
lake  shaft  to  the  North  branch  of  the  Chicago  river.  The 
bottom  of  the  conduit,  from  the  river  to  Racine  avenue,  a 
distance  of  4,270  feet,  is  level,  and  thirteen  feet  below 
datum;  just  east  of  Racine  avenue  is  a  vertical  reversed 
curve,  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower  grades  of  the 
conduit, — this  lower  grade  beginning  at  a  depth  of  27 -.  3  feet 
below  datum.  The  conduit  is  continued  by  a  series  of  de- 
scending grades  to  the  lake-shore  shaft,  where  it  is  54^  feet 
below  city  datum  ;  the  grade  from  this  latter  point  to  the 
lake  shaft — a  distance  of  one  thousand  feet — is  level.  (The 
cut  below,  Fig.  1,  gives  an  outline  of  the  conduit  from  the 
river  to  the  lake  shaft.  The  change  in  the  grade  of  the 
conduit  was  made  for  practicable  reasons  in  construction. 
The  west  end  of  the  excavation  was  open  cut, but  was  tunnelled 
from  Racine  avenue  eastward,  and  the  grade  followed  the 
level  of  suitable  ground  for  tunnelling. 

The  upper  part  of  the  lake  shaft  shown  in  Fig.  2),  is  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  14  feet  and  21?  inches  outside  diameter, 
and  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  it  was  cast  in  six  annular  sections 
of  four  feet  each  and  i/4  inches  thick,  and  bolted  together 
with  internal  flanges.  The  cylinder  is  lined  with  brick 
masonry,  making  it  twelve  feet  internal  diameter.  The  part 
of  the  shaft  below  the  cylinder  is  also  twelve  feet  internal 
diameter.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  4^2  feet  below  city 
datum  and  is  within  a  wooden  chamber,  34x18  feet  internal 
dimensions,  with  openings  on  the  east  side  into  the  lake. 
These  openings  are  fitted  with  gates,  which  are  intended  to 
be  closed  only  when  the  cover  is  on  the  shaft,  and  to  prevent 
the  shaft's  being  lifted  or  damaged  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  The  water  is  shut  off  from  the  conduit,  at  the  lake 
shaft,  by  a  conical  cover  of  boiler  plate,  on  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  a  strong  flange,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45 ° 
with  the  horizon,  and  fitting  on  a  similar  flange  cast  on  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  with  a  packing  of  India-rubber  tubing  be- 
tween the  two  flanges.  This  has  been  found  to  make  a  per- 
fectly water-tight  joint.  The  cover  projects  above  the 
water,  and  is  provided  with  an  opening  to  allow  access  to 
the  shaft.  The  shaft  is  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  a  pier  of  pile-work  securely  braced  together  and 
filled  at  the  ends  to  the  level  of  the  water  with  loose  stones, 
or  riprap,  and  built  so  as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  ice 
and  storms  ;  on  the  pier  and  over  the  shaft  is  a  frame  house 
in  which  there  is  fixed  a  powerful  winch  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  covering  of  the  shaft.  The  shafts  at  the  lake  shore 
(shown  in  Fig.  2 ),  Larrabee  street  and  Sheffield  avenue  are 
twelve  feet  internal  diameter, — built  of  so  large  a  diameter 
to  afford  facilities  for  working  during  the  construction  of  the 


conduit.  At  each  street  intersection  there  are  shafts  six  feet 
internal  diameter,  with  eyes  or  junctions  formed  in  them  at 
suitable  depths  to  afford  ready  means  to  connect  with  the 
sewerage  system,  if  thought  advisable. 

All  shafts  are  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  street  and 
domed  over,  with  openings  on  top  for  access,  with  strong 
covers,  and  ladder  irons  down  the  sides.  At  the  river  end  of 
the  conduit,  where  the  machinery  is  located,  the  conduit  is 
divided  into  two  semi-circular  channels,  which  pass,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  wrought-iron  chamber.  After  passing  the 
chamber,  the  two  channels  are  again  merged  into  one  chan- 
nel, of  the  same  size  and  section  as  the  main  conduit,  which 
is  continued  to  the  outlet  on  the  river  ;  this  outlet  is  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  masonry  dock  wall  in  which  there  is  fixed 
a  screen  of  iron  rods  to  keep  floating  debris  from  entering 
the  tunnel  and  obstructing  the  wheels  when  the  current  is 
from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Samtakv  News, 
the  water  is  forced  through  the  conduit  by  -means  of  two 
screws  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  propeller,  one  fixed  at 
each  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
placed  in  the  center  line  of  the  conduit.  This  shaft  passes 
through  a  boat-shaped  iron  chamber,  ten  feet  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  and  secured  to  masonry  foundations  by  two-inch 
bolts.  All  joints  in  the  chamber  are  calked  and  made  water- 
tight. The  shaft  and  screws  are  operated  by  two  single- 
cvlinder  condensing  marine  engines,  with  cylinders  twentv 
inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-inches  stroke,  with  slide  valves 
and  cut-off  motion,  and  placed  on  top  of  the  chamber  at  the 
level  of  the  engine-house  floor.  They  are  provided  with  full 
and  complete  hand-gear,  placing  the  engine  s  injection  valves, 
etc.,  under  control  of  the  engineer  on  the  floor  of  the  engine- 
room  ;  they  have,  also,  the  necessary  gearing,  by  which  they 
may  be  reversed  and  the  pumping  thus  be  done  either  way. 
The  shaft  is  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  made  in  three  sec- 
tions. The  screws  are  four  bladed,  six  feet  and  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  eight  feet.  The  back  and  for- 
ward edges  of  the  blades  are  projected  upon  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  parallel  one  to  another,  and  the  blades,  as 
foreshortened  in  projection,  are  twelve  inches  in  width,  mak- 
ing the  total  area  of  the  four  blades  of  each  screw  one-half 
of  the  total  area  of  a  complete  turn  of  the  helicoid.  The 
machinery  is  designed  to  work  at  a  uniform  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  capable  of  making  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  revolutions  per  minute 
without  injury. 

The  portion  of  the  conduit  surrounding  the  shaft  cham- 
ber, and  at  each  end, — a  total  length  of  sixty-four  feet, — is 
lined  with  a  circular  timber  lining,  funnel-shaped  at  the  ends. 
At  each  end  the  lining  is  twelve  feet  inside  diameter  ;  from 
thence  forward  it  is  contracted  in  size,  and  at  the  screws  it  is 
six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  or  only  one  inch  more 
in  diameter  than  the  screws.  To  afford  easy  access  to  that 
part  of  the  conduit  where  the  screws  are,  two  circular  slide 
gates  are  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  engine-room,  about 
ninety-two  feet  apart.      The   gates   are  twelve   feet,  clear,  in 


Fig.  1. — Sectional  View  ok  itik  Conduit. 
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the  opening,  and  are  made  of  boiler-plate  and  faced  with 
brass  ;  in  the  center  of  each  gate  there  is  a  supplementary 
gate,  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  large  gate  when  required.  The  gates  are  operated  by 
worm-gear  placed  in  the  engine-room,  and,  when  closed,  the 
portion  of  the  conduit  between  the  gates  can  be  pumped  dry 
in  a  short  time,  so  that  necessary  repairs,  or  alterations,  can 
be  made  in  the  screws.  To  ascertain  the  head  of  water 
against  the  screws,  two  wells  are  built  adjacent  to  each  other, 
and  each  is  connected  with  the  conduit  by  a  four-inch  pipe 
one  with  the  conduit  west  of  the  shaft  chamber,  and  the  other 
with  the  conduit  east  of  the  shaft  chamber.  The  capacity 
of  the  conduit,  with  one  hundred  revolutions  of  the  screw,  is 
twenty-four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 


Fig.  2 — Lakesho.re  Shaft. 

OFFICIAL  UNSANITARY  ENGINEERING  AT 
WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  waste  matters 
in  villages  and  small  cities  has  created  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
cussion and  suggestion.  It  involves  the  consideration  of  the 
expense  before  deciding  upon  a  system  of  sewers,  and  also 
the  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  public  water-supply. 
To  a  village  or  a  city  which  has  not  a  water-supply,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  recommend  an  extensive  sewerage  system,  be- 
cause experience  has  seemed  to  teach  that  storm-water  must 
not  be  depended  upon  alone  to  keep  sewers  in  a  properly 
clear  condition  ;  and  that  without  a  public  water-supply  to 
supplement  a  sewerage  system,  it  does  not  usually  prove  a 
success. 

The  village  of  Wellington,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  is  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  its  sewage 
and  slop-waste.  The  village  has  a  population  of  about  three 
thousand  ;  and  has  no  general  system  of  drains  or  sewers  ; 
its  drinking  water  is  obtained  mostly  from  wells,  eighteen  to 
thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  deep  subsoil  is  compact  clay,  which 
dips  to  the  north,  and  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  rock,  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  village  has  depended  upon  privy-vaults  as  receptacles 
for  its  excreta,  and  it  is  supposed  that  its  slop-water  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  ground.  In  some  instances  the 
contents  of  the  privy  have  been   removed   each   season   and 


Tunnel  and  Lake  Shaft. 

buried  in  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Consequently, 
the  soil  already  contains  the  soakage  of  years'  accumula- 
tion of  filth,  disease  and  death.  The  village  council  has 
proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  digging  a  series  of  cess- 
pools, and  conducting  the  refuse  into  them.  One  only  has 
been  commenced  and  this  is  to  be  twenty  feet  deep  and 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  walled  up  with  brick  without 
cement,  mortar,  or  bottom.  This  one  is  intended  to  receive 
the  excreta  from  a  large  hotel  privy-vault,  a  half-dozen  smaller 
vaults,  the  slops  and  drainage  of  pig-pens  and  the  hotel 
barn,  and  a  large  livery  stable,  which,  when  collected,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  soak  away  into  the  ground.  If  other  pits 
are  dug,  it  is  intended  to  drain  and  sewer  from  ten  to  thirty 
houses  into  each. 

The  Sanitarv  News  cannot  speak  in  terms  severe 
enough  in  discouraging  such  a  scheme.  If  such  a  proposi- 
tion should  be  made  by  an  engineer,  it  would  be  denounced 
by  every  sanitarian  in  the  land.  It  is  only  extending  the 
already  bad  condition  of  affairs,  ami  allowing  ground  which 
may  now  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of  purity,  to  be  foully  con- 
taminated in  order  to  relieve  that  which  maybe  already  con- 
taminated beyond  purification.  The  cesspool  system  is  as  em- 
phatically to  be  condemned  as  its  twin  evil,  the  privy-vault 
system.  In  a  compact,  clay  soil  the  clanger  from  filtration 
is  no  less  than  in  light  gravelly  soil,  although  the  process 
may  be  slower,       The  top  soil,  which  probably  varies  in  depth 
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from  a  few  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  offers  by  this  sys- 
tem the  most  available  channel  for  sewage.  The  contents 
of  the  vaults  will  leach  down  to  the  clay  subsoil  ;  and  then 
finding  an  easier  path  along  the  top  of  the  clay,  will  drift 
along  with  the  ground-water  until  a  well  is  reached  when  it 
will  trickle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  surely  become 
a  portion  of  the  glistening  draught,  which  should  be  life  and 
not  death.  'The  people  themselves  are  not  responsible  for 
this  great  evil  which  is  forced  upon  them  by  their  official 
representatives,  but  it  is  the  people  who  suffer  most.  It  is 
generally,  but  falsely,  supposed  that  the  earth  purifies  all 
foulness  entrusted  to  its  care.  It  is  oxygen  which  purities, 
and  ground  air  is  not  so  rich  in  nature's  disinfectant  as  at- 
mospheric air.  Germs  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other 
intestinal  diseases  are  believed  not  to  be  destroyed  by  pas- 
sage through  ground  or  water,  and  these  diseases  are  to  be 
feared  where  contamination  of  the  water  is  easy.  The  pub- 
lic are  not  informed  as  to  the  distance  which  contamination 
of  the  water-supply  comes.  The  accompanying  cut,  illustrat- 
ing the  "cone  of  pollution"  from  a  cesspool, was  published  in 
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"Cone  of  Pollution." 


The  Sanitary  News  of  April  15,  1883,  but  is  repeated  here 
because  of  its  application.  When  the  leaching  streamlets 
reach  the  clay  at  Wellington,  they  will  run  along  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dip  of  the  clay  subsoil  with  the  water-supply. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  call  up  instances  of  con- 
tamination of  water-supply  in  the  manner  indicated,  but  in 
the  hope  of  defeating  the  consummation  of  this  dangerous 
project  at  Wellington,  two  notable  instances  will  be  men- 
tioned. Not  many  years  ago  fatal  sickness  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  neighborhood  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
upon  analyzing  the  water  from  the  wells  used,  it  was  found  to 
be  contaminated  by  washings  from  Fulton  street  cemetery, 
some  blocks  away.  Dr.  Julius  A.  Post,  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
reports  the  following  case,  showing  how  apparantly  pure 
water  may  be  the  cause  of  sickness  : 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  well  remember  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  our  town  were  con- 
fined to  a  certain  locality  ;  it  caused  some  unpleasant  com- 
ments, and  after  a  time  the  board  of  health  took  the  matter 
in  hand.  Most  of  the  persons  who  were  ill  used  water  from 
a  well  which  was  located  at  a  four  corners  and  situated  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  lager  beer  saloon.  This  well  was  a  fa- 
mous watering  place  for  farmers  and  teamsters,  who  gener- 
ally left  their  teams  standing  near  the  well,  while  they  went 
into  the  saloon  for  their  accustomed  glass  of  lager.     In  this 


way  the  well  received  the  surface  washings,  not  only  from 
the  road,  but  from  small  cesspools  of  urine,  manure,  and 
filth,  which  had  accumulated  near  it.  The  well  was  closed, 
and  as  those  who  used  the  water  were  somewhat  incon- 
venienced, they  very  naturally  became  indignant  and  de- 
manded that  the  well  should  be  opened  or  some  good  and 
and  sufficient  reason  given  for  its  closure.  Samples  of  the 
water  were  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  submitted  to  a  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  with  almost  a  negative  result  ; 
and  with  this  report  in  hand  the  people  again  became  clam- 
orous to  be  allowed  to  use  the  water.  To  settle  the  matter 
the  board  of  health  determined  to  make  a  house  to  house 
inspection,  as  it  was  evident  that  science  and  hygienic  laws 
were  at  variance  somewhere.  Taking  the  well  as  a  starting- 
point,  each  house  in  the  neighborhood  was  visited  so  far  as 
any  persons  could  be  found  who  used  the  water.  A  large 
district  was  included,  presenting  about  the  same  features  as 
to  drainage  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  result  of  the  in- 
spection was  as  follows  :  There  were  forty  families  who  used 
the  water  from  the  well  at  the  corners  ;  these  forty  families 
contained  two  hundred  and  nineteen  persons;  in  these  forty 
families  there  had  been,  during  that  season,  twenty-three 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  one  case  of  consumption.  In 
the  district  inspected  there  were  forty-seven  families  who 
used  water  from  wells  in  their  own  or  a  neighbor's  yard  ; 
these  forty-seven  families  contained  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  persons  ;  in  these  forty-seven  families  there  had  been 
during  the  season  one  case  of  dysentery,  two  of  typhoid 
fever,  one  of  pneumonia,  one  of  whooping  cough,  one  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  two  sick  for  a  few  days  but  did 
not  call  a  physician.  If  we  compare  the  diseases  of  a  zy- 
motic character  in  the  forty  families  who  used  water  from 
the  well  which  was  condemned,  and  diseases  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  forty-seven  families  who  had  water  from  wells 
better  protected,  we  can  draw  but  one  conclusion.  After 
closing  the  well  there  were  no  more  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  that  neighborhood,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  town." 

Some  system  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  Wellington,  and  The  Sanitary  News 
would  suggest  the  abandonment  of  all  privy  vaults  imme- 
diately, and  their  thorough  disinfection  with  strong  copperas 
water  ;  then  substitute  by  a  general  ordinance,  dry  earth 
closets,  and  establish  a  collecting  system  by  which  clean 
empty  pails  should  be  left  at  each  house  periodically,  and 
the  filled  pails  removed  to  some  enterprising  farmer's  back 
land,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  use  their  contents  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. This  system  is  simple,  sure,  safe,  and  inexpensive, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  system  which  can  be  adopted 
in  Wellington.  As  to  its  practicability,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  the  method  employed  in  New  Orleans.  If  the 
cesspool  system  is  adopted  and  carried  forward,  the  name 
of  this  pleasant  village  may  with  propriety  be  changed  from 
Wellington  to  Illington. 


The  National  Longevity  Union  was  organized  in  Erie, 
Perm.,  on  August  29.  There  are  one  thousand  shares  at  $20 
each,  all  subscribed.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  pro- 
long life  by  the  prevention  of  sickness.  Agents  are  to  be 
sent  out  to  organize  lodges  about  the  country,  membership 
in  which  provides  free  medical  attendance. 
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SICKNESS    AND    BAD    PLUMBING. 

The  illustration  here  presented  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  three-story 
and  basement  Chicago  house,  in  which  the  sinks  were  connected  by  a 
waste-pipe  to  a  wooden  drain.  There  was  an  attempt  to  trap  the  waste- 
pipe,  but  it  was  so  insignificant  and  entirely  ineffectual  that  it  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  illustration.  The  wooden  slop-drain  enters  a  brick  cess- 
pool (B)  dug  in  the  ground  under  the  sidewalk.  In  the  same  place  is 
also  located  the  privy  (A)  with  its  vault  which  also  discharges 
into  the  cesspool.  The  latter  then  discharges  into  the  street 
sewer  by  the  drain  C.  This  house,  as  can  be  readily  imagined, 
was  full  of  vile  and  noxious  odors,  and  there  were  several  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  in  the  families  living  in  it. 
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Plumbing  in  a  House  containing  Scarlet  Fever. 


LEPROSY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  recently  noticed  in  several  foreign  and 
domestic  papers,  statements  as  to  the  alarming  prevalence  of  leprosy  in 
Wisconsin,  one  of  which  even  stated  that  "unless  prompt  measures" 
were  soon  taken  the  state  would  be  "  terribly  afflicted."  Doubting  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve, 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  state  board  of  health,  asking  for  the  exact 
facts  as  regards  leprosy  in  that  state.     The  following  is  his  reply: 

Editor  of  The  Sanitary  News: — Your  letter  referring  to  a  state- 
ment which  has  appeared  in  several  papers,  that  leprosy  in  a  highly  con- 
tagious form  exists  and  is  spreading  with  comparative  rapidity  in  Wis- 
consin, is  duly  received.  You  ask  for  the  exact  facts  in  the  case,  which 
are  as  follows: 

The  article  referred  to  is  wholly  untrue  and  sensational.  It  appear- 
ed first  in  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  was  published  on  the  authority 
of  a  physician  of  that  city,  the  editor  himself,  in  a  brief  editorial  in  the 
same  issue,  expressing  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  The  truthfulness  of  the 
statement  was  at  once  denied  by  myself  and  by  others,  and  the  physician 
who  is  responsible  for  the  story  was  publicly  requested  to  furnish  to  the 


state  board  of  health  any  evidence  he  had  of  the  existence  of  any  cases 
of  the  disease  in  the  state,  that  it  might  be  fully  investigated.  He  has 
not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but  he  declines  when  privately  solicited  through 
the  editor  of  the  Sentinel  to  allow  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  state  board 
of  health  for  personal  correspondence.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that 
the  author  of  the  story  that  leprosy  exists  in  Wisconsin  has  no  evidence 
which  he  can  present  to  prove  his  assertions. 

So  much  for  the  sensational  statement  referred  to,  but  I  may  add 
the  following  facts  which,  though  it  is  known  that  leprosy  has  been 
brought  into  the  North-western  states  in  a  few  instances  by  immigrants, 
chiefly  from  Norway,  will  show,  I  think  quite  conclusively,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  alarm  therefrom,  and  which  render  it  doubtful  if  there  is 
now  even  one  genuine  case  of  this  disease  in  Wisconsin. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  us  in  this 
way  is  very  small,  and  none  have  originated  in  this  state  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  careful  inquiry.  Dr.  Hoegh,  of  this  Board,  who  has  an 
extensive  acquaintance  among  Norwegians,  and  who  so  long  ago  as  1869, 
instituted  special  inquiry  by  circulars  concerning  the  prevalence  of  leprosy 
among  them,  could  then  learn  of  but  two  or  three  cases,  and  having  ever 
since  kept  up  an  interest  in  this  investigation,  he  has  in  these  fourteen 
years  seen  but  four  cases,  two,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  which  are  now  dead 
Dr.  Hoegh's  opportunity  for  knowing  whether  leprosy  exists  in  Wis- 
consin or  not,  is  therefore  exceptionally  good,  and  his  opinion  may  safely 

be  accepted  as  authority,  yet  in  a  recent  article  to  a  Norwegian  paper 
he  characterizes  The  Sentinel  informant's  story  as  utterly  groundless. 

2.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  question,  there  has  been 
held  a  meeting  of  the  district  medical  association  which  embraces  that 
section  of  the  state  in  which  leprosy  is  said  to  be  prevalent  and  at  which 
there  was  present  a  full  representation  of  the  medical  men  who,  of  all 
others,  would  be  most  likely  to  be  well  informed  concerning  it,  yet,  the 
subject  being  presented,  not  one  of  them  knew  of  a  single  case  in  the 
state.  Two  cases  had  been  seen,  the  one  five  years  ago,  the  other  twelve 
years  ago,  but  both  were  dead. 

3.  The  state  board  of  health  of  Wisconsin  has  official  reporters  in 
every  county  and  in  nearly  every  township  in  the  state,  and  in  addition, 
it  has  special  correspondents  at  most  of  the  important  points,  by  whom  it 
has  during  each  of  the  last  six  years  been  informed  concerning  the  dis- 
eases that  are  prevalent  in  their  respective  localities.  Many  of  these 
men  are  acute  observers,  quick  to  notice  and  to  report  the  prevalence,  or 
the  existence  of  any  case  of  unusual  or  of  dangerous  disease,  yet  from 
none  of  these  men  has  there  ever  been  reported  any  cases  of  leprosy  ex- 
cept those  which  have  herein  been  referred  to. 

4.  It  is  thus  evident  that  if  leprosy  exists  at  all  in  Wisconsin  the 
number  of  cases  must  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  imported  into  the  Northwest  by  immigrants,  its  tend- 
ency has  been  to  die  with  the  patient,  that  its  reputed  hereditary  charac- 
ter has  been  rarely  if  at  all  manifested,  and  diat  in  no  case  is  there  any 
evidence  that  it  has  been  spread  by  contagion  though  there  has  apparent- 
ly been  no  separation  of  the  leprous  from  their  families  or  friends 
In  proof  of  these  statements  there  are  now  living  in  Wisconsin  in  Minne- 
sota, and  in  Iowa  the  perfectly  healthy  widows,  children  and  grandchild- 
ren of   those  who  were  lepers  Very  Respectfully, 

J.   T.   Reeve, 
Secretary  State  Board  Health. 
Appleton,  Wis.,  Aug.  27,  1883. 


COOLING  A  ROOM. 


The  composing  room  of  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  is  cooled  by  the 
following  arrangement:  A  vertical  wooden  box  was  constructed  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  with  openings  at  the  upper  and  lower  end;  at  the  top 
a  water-supply  pipe  was  inserted  with  a  rose  nozzle,  which  formed  a 
spray  in  the  box,  the  water  being  carried  away  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box  by  a  drip-pan  and  drain.  The  movement  of  the  water  was  found 
to  cause  an  active  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  room. 

The  air  entering  the  shaft  at  the  top  at  a  temperature  of  96°,  came 
out  at  the  bottom  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  740,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  water-supply  was  S4°. 


A  mistake  of  two  inches  in  the  grade,  made  by  the  city  engineer's 
department,  recently,  necessitated  the  tearing  up  of  one  hundred  feet  of 
new  granite  pavement  on  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
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CHURCH    ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN    II. 

The  chapel  here  shown  was  recently  built  for  the  High  Street  Bap- 
tist church,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  B.  J.  Bartlett  &  Son,  architects. 
It  has  a  wooden  frame,  enclosed  with  boards  and  veneered  with  brick,  a 
method  of  construction  which  is  desirable  in  a  locality  where  brick  are 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  by  which  all  the  benefits  of  a  hollow  wall  may 
be  secured  at  a  low  cost.  The  practice  of  building-  solid  brick  walls,  and 
plastering  directly  on  the  wall  is  a  reprehensible  one,  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  drying  a  solid  wall  of  brick,  it  will 
absorb  and  retain  a  great  amount  of  moisture  a  long  lime,  especially  on 
the  shaded  sides  of  a  building,  as  well  as  the  deleterious  gases  generated 
in  a  crowded  audience  room.  No  amount  of  whitewashing,  or  calcimin- 
ing,  will  help  the  matter  any. 

The  ventilation  of  this  building  is  effected  through  a  shaft  in  the  ex- 
treme rear  end,  connected  with  the  auditorium  and  the  class-rooms  through 
ducts.  A  current  is  established  in  the  flue  through  the  agency  of  the 
furnace  smoke-stack,  placed  within  the  ventilating  shaft.  A  small  stove 
is  used  at  the  base  of  this  shaft  in  the  summer,  when  the  furnace  is  not 
running.  A  complete  ventilation  is  thus  obtained  in  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  manner. 

The  house  is  seateu  with  opera-chairs  of  bent  wood  and  perforated 
backs  and  seats,  a  sanitary  feature  too  often  overlooked  in  our  houses  of 
worship.  Upholstered  pews  retain  a  great  amount  of  dust  and  tilth,  and 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  cleaned  or  aired;  after  a  while  they  become  actually 
filthy — something  that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  our  homes. 

This  building  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  water-closets,  and 
all  modern  drainage  appliances,  which  are  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $5,000. 


THE    CHICAGO    MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chicago  master  plumbers  are  in  earnest  in  their  purpose  to 
Denefil  themselves  and  advance  the  sanitary  interests  of  this  city.  This 
was  well   indicated  in   the   last   meeting  of  the  association,   held  on  the 


evening  of  Sept.  5.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
enthusiasm  worthy  any  cause.  The  meeting  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  reception  to  its  president,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  but  before  the  festivities  were 
indulged  in,  considerable  solid  work  was  done.  This  included 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  essays — Messrs.  I>avid  Whiteford 
and  I).  J.  Rock, — which  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  members  of 
the  association  and  read  at  future  meetings.  The  subjects 
presented  were  as  follows:  "The  Master  Plumber;  Hi- 
Duties  and  Responsibilities;"  "  The  Success  of  the  Associa- 
tion;" "  Plumbing  of  To-day,  as  Compared  With  that  of  the 
Past;"  '  Theory  and  Practice  in  Plumbing;"  "  The  Sanitary 
Necessities  of  Our  City;"  "The  Education  of  Our  Appren- 
tices; "  "  Traps  and  their  Merits;  "  "  Ventilation  of  Wastes  ;" 
"What  Material  is  best  Adapted  to  House  Drains  ?  "  "  What 
Modification  of  Our  Building  Laws  is  needed  ?"  "The  Press 
and  the  Plumber." 

The  standing  coi  unittees  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  as  follows  : 

Sanitary    committee— D.   J.   Rock,     Robert    Griffiths.    M. 

J.  Corboy,    John    Schuester,   James    II.    Roach,    Wm.    Sims, 

lames   Monahan,   J.   J    Clark,    Thomas  Conlin   and    Thomas 

1  lavey. 

Legislative  committee — John  Sanders,  Aid.  M.    Ryan,  E. 

Neustadt,  James  R.  Mills  and  Wm.  B.  Oiiphant. 

Apprenticeship  committee — J.  J.  Hamblin,  John  Canty 
and  D.  Whiteford. 

Auditing  committee — T.  J.  Brosnan,  P.  Harvey  and  P. 
Williams. 

License  committee — E.  Baggot,  I.  J.  Wade  and  T.  C. 
Boyd. 

Arbitration  committee — Harry  Byrne,  A.  C.  Hickey, 
Daniel  Hardin,  Wm.  Cay  and  M.  11.  Reilly. 

Conference  committee — C  J.  Herbert,  George  Tipple  and 
|oseph  P.  Roach. 

Owing  to  failing  health  and  pressure  of  business  Mr.  A. 
W.  Murray,  secretary,  resigned  his  position,  and  his  resignation 
was  very  reluctantly  aecepted.  Mr.  Ceo.  J.  Stokes  was  elected 
his  siu  cessor.  Mr.  Murray  held  the  position  of  secretary  about  eighteen 
months — from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  association,—  and  is  one 
of  its  most  active  and  enthusiastic  members. 

Wm.  McGraw  and  Robert  A.  Hauslein  were  elected  members  of  the 
association. 

At  this  point,  President  Young  waj considerably  surprised  by  an  unan- 
nounced speech  of  welcome,  addressed  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, by  ex-President  D.  J.  Rock,  who  was  followed  by  A.  W.  Murray. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Young  gave  some  account  of  his  imoressions  abroad. 
He_said  that  upon  arriving  at  Liverpool  a  man  from  Chicago  would,  upon 
the  first  opportunity,  visit  the  docks,  and  his  mind  would  revert  to 
our  own  odoriferous  river,  and  magnificent  lake  front,  which  is  without  a 
dock  or  the  possibility  of  ever  having  one.  He  would  be  astonished  at 
the  great  amount  of  shipping  from  every  part  of  the  world,  but,  sad  to 
say,  very  few  floating  the  American  flag.  Liverpool  is  a  busy,  bustling 
city,  but  with  methods  slow  and  cumbersome.  There  were  two,  three, 
and  even  four  horses  harnessed  to  a  truck,  with  a  man  at  the  head  of 
each  horse;  this  was  especially  true  of  London. 

"  We  are  apt,  "  Mr.  Young  said,  "  to  get  exercised  about  the  num- 
ber of  our  saloons  and  the  consumption  of  liquor;  but  Chicago  is  a 
model  city  as  compared  with  the  larger  cities  of  England.  I  saw  more 
poverty  and  drunkenness  in  twenty  days  in  the  old  world  than  in  Chi- 
cago in  twenty  years.  For  brutality  and  repulsiveness  the  lower  classes 
of  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  exceeil  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  I 
saw  a  woman  trying  to  get  her  husband  from  one  of  the  gin-mills;  his 
answer  to  her  request  was  a  kick  in  the  stomach, — and  his  shoes  were 
ironed  like  those  of  a  man  of  war,  and  it  was  done  in  daylight  while 
across  the  street  the  Salvation  army  was  singing  hymns. 

"  Mechanics  have  fair  wages,  as  a  rule,  less  work  an.,  shorter  hours 
than  in  the  states.  Were  they  to  work  as  hard  as  we  do,  and  as 
long,  they  could  do  as  well  as  our  mechanics;  but  their  manners  and 
methods  are  clumsy,  and  their  tools  old-fashioned.  They  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  way  in  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  worked  than 
to  their  own  progressive  ideas. 
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"Leaving  Liverpool  for  London,  the  traveler  passes  some  beautiful 
pastoral  scenery.  Every  foot  of  ground  capable  of  cultivation  is  cultivated 
to  perfection,  and  the  tidy  houses  of  the  farmers  pleased  me  far  more  than  the 
castellated  mansions  of  the  nobility — and  their  palaces  are  plenty  in  the 
old  world.  An  English  landscape  is  peculiarly  English — the  trim  hedges, 
the  while-washed  cottages  of  the  farm  laborer,  and  the  general  neatness 
of  everything  is  quite  in  contrast  to  the  primitive  condition  of  our  west- 
ern country.  When  looking  at  an  English  farm  scene  in  the  month  of 
July  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  'Clod  made  the  country  and  man 
the  town.' 

"A  traveler  is  supposed,  in  travelers'  lingo,  after  viewing  a  city,  to 
have  'done,'  it.  I  can  not  lay  claim  to  having  done  London,  as  I  only 
spent  three  days  there,  and  most  of  that  time  upon  the  upper  decks  of  'buss- 
es and  tramway  cars.  To  describe  the  government  buildings,  hospitals, 
monuments,  gardens,  and  other  places  of  interest  visited,  or  even  at- 
tempt so  to  do,  would  take  too  much  time.  We  of  Chicago  can  take 
pattern  by  their  clean  streets  and  their  method  of  keeping  them 
so.  The  street-cleaning  proper  is  done  at  night,  and  during  the 
day  there  is  a  man  for  about  every  block,  whose  duty  it  is  to  gather  up 
anything  dropped  on  the  street  and  deposit  it  in  a  square  iron  box  placed 
at  the  curb;  the  cover  of  this  box  is  hing-ed,  and  at  the  bottom  a  sliding- 
door  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  contents.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to 
inhale  the  dirt  of  the  streets  in  pulverized  form  with  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  cleanly  condition  of  the  streets  of  London  was  a  pleasant  sight. 

"The  prevailing  pavement  in  all  the  large  cities  of  England,  I  under- 
stand, is  similar  to  that  around  our  postoffice,  and  the  sooner  we  recog- 
nize stone-block  pavements  as  the  inevitable  in  our  city  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  purses  and  health  of  our  citizens.  They  take  great  pains  in 
making  a  solid  foundation  for  this  pavement,  so  that  when  paved  long 
and  hard  usage  will  not  cause  ruts  and  depressions.  The  preservation 
of  the  street  is  largely  due  to  the  width  of  tire  used  on  their  trucks  and 
wagons.  These  are  ponderous,  clumsy  and  heavy,  the  tires  being  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  width  and  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  sprink- 
ling carts  of  London  are  simply  immense.  The  tank  is  of  heavy  boiler 
iron,  about  6x5x3  feet,  riveted  like  a  marine  boiler,  and  the  outfit  is  a 
heavy  load  of  itself.  In  fact,  everything  on  wheels  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

"The  houses  of  parliament  are  splendid  specimens  of  architecture, 
though  perhaps  too  profusely  ornamented.  Crowns  and  scepters  and 
other  emblems  of  royalty  are  literally  plastered  all  over  it.  As  I  stood 
looking  at  them,  I  remarked  to  a  policeman  that,  if  ever  England  be- 
came a  republic  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  stone-cutters.  '  Ow 
so  ?'  he  asked.  'Chipping  off  those  crowns,'  said  I.  I  did  not  venture 
any  further  remarks  of  that  nature,  however.  He  gave  me  such  a  look 
that  I  concluded  to  move  on,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  him  he  had  his  eye 
on  me." 

Mr  Young  gave  some  particulars  with  reference  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  he  concluded  that  Londoners  could  learn  much  from  us  in  any- 
thing relating  to  a  fire  department.  As  to  the  railway  service,  he  found 
the  roads  free  from  dust,  and  that  every  precaution  was  taken  for  the 
safety  of  passengers.  None  but  employes  were  allowed  upon  the  tracks, 
and  on  public  roads  there  were  substantial  bridges  above  the  tracks.  He 
found  the  cars  themselves  abominable,  being  without  conveniences  of 
any  kind. 

Following  Mr.  Young's  address  was  a  delightful  entertainment  fur- 
nished by  the  Aldine  quartet,  under  the  management  of  Fred  Ottrey, 
and  a  banquet  succeeded. 

President  Young  left  the  city  in  June  for  a  hurried  trip  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  returned  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  will  give  the  as- 
sociation from  time  to  time  further  particulars  of  his  trip  and  observa- 
tions abroad,  especially  as  bearing  upon  sanitary  matters. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  the  subjects  for  essays,  above 
given,  will  be  assigned. 

THE  HOUSE   INTERIOR. 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  a  century  ago,  however  fascinating 
they  may  seem  in  the  descriptions  which  vivacious  French  chronicles  have 
left  us,  had  little  of  the  convenience  and  healthfulness  which  are  now 
such  important  considerations  in  the  accessories  of  every-day  life.  The 
bare  and  unattractive  furnishings  of  a  few  years  ago  atoned  in  some 
measure  for  their  lack  of  grace,   by  the   increased   comfort  and  help  to 


healthful  living  which  they  afforded.  The  present  effort  in  this  direction 
seems  to  be  to  fit  the  old-time  beauty  of  form  and  variety  of  color  to 
the  useful  and  reasonable  forms  which  have  resulted  from  the  investiga- 
tion and  experience  of  these  last  years.  This  new  renaissance  is  espec- 
ially noticeable  in  those  departments  of  the  household  where  sanitary 
science  has  overturned  old  ideas.  Bright  bedrooms,  clean  convenient  kitch- 
ens, and  well-arranged  bath-rooms  are  not  only  necessities,  but  places 
where  art  may  embellish  use.  The  first  requisite  of  a  bath-room  is  ab- 
solute cleanliness.  Where  one  has  ample  means  it  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  made  very  dainty  and  attractive.  A  window  which  will  admit 
both  light  and  air  is  also  a  necessity.  A  bath-room  which  can  be  ventil- 
ated only  through  the  halls  of  the  house,  as  is  the  case  in  many  dwell- 
ings in  this  city,  is  an  outrage  against  all  laws  of  health  and  decency.  If 
possible,  the  water-closet  should  be  separate  from  the  bath-room  but  as  this 
is,  in  many  cases,  out  of  the  question,  the  necessity  for  neatness  is  all 
the  more  imperaiive.  .If  a  dweller  in  the  city  lives  in  his  own  house,  and 
means  to  stay  there,  he  can  afford  to  arrange  this  room  so  that  it  shall  be 
permanently  healthful  and  pleasing  A  floor  of  small  tiles  in  unobtru- 
sive colors  is  the  most  serviceable.  A  dado  of  tiles  extending  above  the 
level  of  bath-tub  and  bowl  is  very  satisfactory,  the  mottled  blues  or 
olive  greens  being  the  best  colors.  The  most  approved  bath-tub  is  of 
English  royal  porcelain  set  on  legs  about  four  inches  from  the  floor.' 
This  is  strong,  durable  and  easily  kept  clean,  and  the  tiled  floor  beneath 
it  can  be  kept  as  free  from  dust  as  any  part  of  the  room.  Small  rugs 
may  cover  the  floor  before  the  bath  and  wash-bowl.  A  new  wash-bowl 
is  oval  in  shape,  and  conveniently  large  and  deep,  and  many  people  pre-, 
fer  it  to  the  round  bowl  which  has  been  in  use  so  long.  For  the  shelf 
around  the  bowl,  marble  is  the  best  material.  The  walls,  above  the  tile 
dado,  or  hard-wood  wainscoting  should  be  finished  in  distemper  of  a 
lighter  color,  as  this  can  be  often  renewed,  and  is  the  simplest  and  clean- 
est method.  Such  a  bath-room  with  well-trapped  pipes  can  be  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  impure  air.  In  the  ordinary,  rented  houses,  the  condi- 
tions are  less  favorable.  Many  of  these  rooms  have  a  skylight  window 
which  is  rarely,  or  never,  opened.  A  simple  contrivance  for  opening 
such  windows  can  be  easily  made.  A  long  pole  is  fastened  to  the  win- 
dow-sash by  a  small  hinge.  Through  the  lower  end  of  this  pole,  which 
is  in  convenient  reach  of  the  hand,  are  several  holes  a  few  inches  apart. 
A  strong  nail.orspike,  is  placed  in  the  wall  so  that  it  slips  through  the  high- 
est hole  in  the  rod,  fastening  the  window  down.  It  can  be  raised  to  dif- 
ferent heights  by  slipping  the  nail  through  the  different  holes  below  the 
topmost  one.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  foul  ;Ar  of  an  unventilated  room,  and  a  fresh  untainted 
atmosphere.  If  no  sewer-gas  is  perceptible,  it  is  still  wise  to  use  good 
disinfectants  occasionally  and  so  "make  assurance  doubly  sure."  Be- 
sides this  precaution  the  bowl  of  the  water-closet  should  be  washed  often 
with  strong  soap-suds,  and  a  pail  of  the  suds  or  of  water  in  which  wash- 
ing soda  has  been  dissolved  should  be  poured  down.  A  lifeless,  oppres- 
sive air  in  the  room  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  sewer-gas,  and  is 
a  signal  of  danger  which  should  not  be  disregarded. 

*  * 

A  case  of  fabrics  for  curtains  and  portieres  from  the  Associated 
Artists,  New  York,  now  in  the  Exposition  art  gallery,  is  noticeable  both 
for  the  beautiful  textures  of  the  materials  shown,  and  for  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  colors.  A  curtain  of  ivory-white  silk  tissue  has  em- 
broidery of  detached  roses  in  pale  shades  of  yellow  and  pink,  strewn  as 
carelessly  over  the  gauzy  surface  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  there  with- 
out thought.  Soft  rajah  silks  in  exquisite  tints  of  blue,  yellow  and 
golden  brown  drape  with  fine  effect  in  curtains  and  hangings.  A  rich  Goz- 
anga  cloth  has  figures  in  gold  tinsel  on  an  ashes-of-roses  surface.  An 
artistic  window  hanging  is  of  silk  showing  changing  hues  of  pale  pur- 
ple and  gold.  On  this  are  discs  of  the  same,  and  of  ivory  silk  outlined 
with  gold,  with  sprays  of  honeysuckles  embroidered  in  pale  pinks. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pieces  of  art  needlework  ever  shown 
here. 

*       -x- 

Witii  every  season,  the  upholstery  fabrics  grow  more  sumptuous. 
Silk  damasks  and  tapestries  at  $50  and  §75  a  yard,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  first-class  furniture  stores.  These  materials,  of  course,  are  too  ele- 
gant for  use  in  any  except  the  most  costly  houses,  but  there  is  comfort 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  in  the  fact  that  the  le>s  expensive  fabrics 
were  never  better  in  color  and  design  than  now,  and  th.it  artistic  effect  is 
the  end  to  be  attained    in    furnishing,  the  means    by  which  it    is  reached 
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being  of  secondary  importance.  Among  the  most  elegant  of  the  new 
furniture  coverings  is  a  silk  tapestry  with  a  large  flowing  floral  design, 
i In-  groundwork  and  figures  running  through  the  various  tones  of  fawn, 
gold  and  brown.  A  terra  cotta  silk  tapestry  lias  a  small,  all-over  design 
in  gold  and  silver  tinsel.  Main-  of  the  woo]  tapestries  reproduce  the  old 
designs  of  (lowers  in  dull  colors,  on  dark  backgrounds,  even  the  needle- 
work effect  being  simulated.  These  heavy  fabrics  are  admirable  for  por- 
tieres and  wall  panels.  The  new  French  cretonnes  with  a  crape  finish 
have  the  colors  and  effect  of  the  wool  tapestries,  from  which,  at  a  little 
distance  they  can  haidly  be  distinguished.  The  popular  styles,  in  color 
and  pattern,  reproduce  those  of  the  time  of   Louis  XVI. 


-x-        * 


MAHOGANY  and  cherry  are  the  woods  most  employed  in  the  new 
furniture.  The  unstained  cherry  is  almost  equal  to  oak  in  grain  and 
color,  and  darkens  beautifully  with  age.  A  dining-room  set  of  this 
wood  with  ornaments  finished  in  a  darker  color  has  chair  seats,  panels 
and  wall  covering  in  stamped  leather,  the  ground  of  which  shows  the  shade 
of  the  natural  wood  with  a  scroll  design  in  the  darker  color.  Mirrors  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  in  bedroom  furniture.  A  dressing-table  has  a 
long  glass  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor  with  one  deep  drawer  underneath, 
a  cabinet  on  one  side,  and  three  small  drawers  on  the  other.  Bureaus 
have  large  swinging  glasses.  Many  drawing-room  chairs  are  of  gilded 
wood  and  show-  light  Louis  XYI   designs. 


* 

*        * 


A  serviceable  and  inexpensive  carpet  for  bedrooms  in  country 
houses  or  for  a  border  where  a  large  rig  is  used,  is  of  hemp,  closely 
woven,  in  two  grass  shades.  It  is  strong,  good  in  color  and  almost  im- 
pervious to  dust.  Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


DRAINAGE    AT    NEW    ORLEANS. 

The  people  of  the  north  are  daily  informed  that  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  is  in  first-class  sanitary  condition.  Yet  the  report  of  Thomas  S. 
Llder  to  the  sanitary  association  is  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  state- 
ment, lie  reports  on  the  drainage  machines,  that  "the  boilers  have  been 
in  use  seventeen  years  and  are  dangerous.  The  fire  fronts  and  doors  are 
burned  out;  the  tire-walls  have  tumbled  down;  the  grate-bars  are  a 
tangled  mass  of  melted  iron,  and  the  other  attachments  cf  the  boilers 
are  in  similar  condition.  The  engines  and  connections  were  constructed 
forty-eight  years  ago;  they  are  worn  out  and  almost  useless.  With  a  con- 
sumption of  three  times  the  proper  amount  of  fuel,  the  engineer  and 
fireman  at  the  post  of  danger  cannot  raise  steam  enough  to  run  the  engine 
and  wheel  for  ordinary  duty  beyond  a  few  consecutive  hours.  Every- 
thing is  so  worn  and  rickety  that  service  has  to  be  stopped  to  cool  off  or 
screw  up  for  a  fresh  effort.  This  bad  and  dangerous  condition  has  been 
frequently  called  to  the  attention  and  examination  of  the  city  authorities 
for  several  years  past,  but  no  action  has  ever  been  taken  to  correct  it." 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  city  is  especially  liable  to  overflows  from 
Lake  Ponchartrain  and  unless  the  drainage  canals  and  machines  are 
made  to  do  their  whole  duty,  the  city  may  look  for  local  conditions  not 
necessarilv  dangerous,  but  annoying. 


AN    EASY    TEST    FOR    ATMOSPHERIC    PURITY. 

At  the  Berlin  hygienic  exposition,  there  is  on  exhibition  a  simple  ap- 
paratus for  detecting  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  of  rooms,  mines,  etc. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  rubber  ball  with  a  small  glass  neck  inserted 
and  a  common  reaction  glass,  which  is  filled  with  lime-water.  The  ball 
is  compressed  and  inflates  with  the  air  of  the  room  which  is  discharged 
slowly  into  the  glass  of  lime-water.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  quantita- 
tive test,  though  if  the  air-space  in  the  ball  and  the  amount  of  lime-water 
are  known  quantities,  the  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated by  the  density  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  deposit  in  the  water.  In 
good  air,  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  ball  twenty  to  thirty  times  be- 
fore an  appreciable  effect  will  be  visible.  In  very  bad  air,  one  discharge 
will  produce  cloudiness  of  the  water. 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

PROFESSOR    NICHOLS'    WORK    ON    WATER-SUPPLY. 
In  this  work  of  232  pages,  from  the  press  of  John   Wiley  and  Sons, 


of    Xew  York,  Prof.  Nichols  has  furnished  to  water  companies,  chemists,    1    1883.'' 


sanitarians,  and  engineers,  a  valuable  practical  contribution.  He  treats 
fully  the  question  of  the  relations  between  drinking  water  and  disease, 
and  says  the  best  water  for  drinking  is  a  moderately  soft  spring  water, 
in  which  all  possibility  of  contamination  is  out  of  the  question.  Water 
analysis  is  fully  explained.  There  are  several  chapters  on  rain  water, 
surface  water,  ground  water,  and  deep-seated  water,  considered  as 
sources  of  supply,  in  one  of  which  he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  self- 
purification  of  streams  :  "The  apparent  self-purification  of  running 
streams  is  largely  due  to  dilution  and  the  fact  that  a  river  seems  to  have 
purified  itself  at  a  certain  distance  below  a  point  where  it  was  certainlv 
polluted,  is  no  guaranty  that  the  water  is  fit  for  domestic  use."  In  tin- 
chapter  on  artificial  improvement  of  natural  water,  the  subject  is  treated 
under  the  divisions  of  sedimentation  and  storage,  filtration,  Clark's  process 
for  softening  hard  water,  other  chemical  processes,  and  distillation. 
Some  general  considerations  are  given,  and  the  work  is  supplied  with  a 
useful  index.  The  typographical  work  is  very  handsome,  and  there  are 
fifty-four  illustrations. 

THE   GERM    THEORY    OF    DISEASES. 

Dr.  II.  Cradle,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  delivered  tight  lectures,  on  the  above  subject,  which  have 
been  published  in  attractive  form  by  W.  T.  Keener,  of  Chicago.  To 
the  physician  who  world  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
causation  of  disease,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
germ-theory  is  absolutely  essential.  Although  Prof.  Cradle  is  an  en- 
thusiastic believer  in  the  germ-theory,  he  is,  in  these  lectures,  very  im- 
partial in  stating  the  prevalent  arguments  against  that  theory.  As  ihe 
author  states  it,  "the  germ-theory  considers  disease  as  a  struggle  between 
the  organism  and  the  parasites  invading  it.  '  The  work  teems  with  ref- 
erences to  all  the  literature  of  the  theory,  extant,  and  should  prove  a 
valuable  assistant  to  a  physician  in  arriving  at  an  opinion  concerning 
this  subject. 

VAN    NOSTRAND's     ENGINEERING     MAGAZINE. 

The  September  issue  of  this  magazine  contains  a  number  of  articles 
of  value  to  architects  and  others  interested  in  building.  Among  these  are 
articles  on  "Physical  Science  in  Relation  to  Architecture,"  The  Adhe- 
sive Strength  of  Portland  Cement,"  and  "The  Inspection  of  Public. 
Works." 

THE    POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY, 

This  magazine  for  the  current  month  presents  an  illustrated  article  on 
"Fire-Proof  Building  Construction,"  by  W.  E.  Ward;  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
H.  Gradle  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Philosophical  Society  on  "The 
Germ  -  Theory  of  Disease;"  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald's 
articles  on  "The  Remedies  of  Nature,"  the  subject  being  "Asthma;" 
"Ways  of  Preserving  Food,"  by  Dr.  Hermann  Kratzer;  "Mosquitoes 
and  Malaria,"  by  A.  F.  A.  King,  M.  I).,  and  a  valuable  article  on  "The 
Growth  of  Hygienic  Science,"  by  Prof.  DeChaumont,  M.  D.,  F.    R.   S. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

The  Journal  <>f  the  American  Medical  Association,  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  I).,  F.ditor. 
Vol.  1,  No.  6,  Aug.  18,  ;883. 

"Bacteria  and  The  Germ-Theory  of  Disease.  Eight  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  by  Dr.  H.  Gradle,"  Chicago:  W.  T.    Keener,   1883,  pp.  219. 

'Factsabout  Vaccination.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  June  19,  1883, by  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  K.  C.  I!.,  and  the  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board."  Authorized  Edition,  London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons,  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  Twopence. 

"Tokio  Daigaku.  (University  of  Tokio.)  The  Calendar  of  the  Departments  of 
Law.  Science,  and  Literature,  2541-42,  (1881-2).  Published  by  Z.  P.  Maryua  <fc  Co, 
3542,  (1882)." 

"Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  for  the  year  1883.  '  No. 
111.  Vol.  VIII.      Lansing;  W.  S.  George  &  Co.,   1883. 

"Social  Purity  Alliance.  Annual  Report  from  April  30,  1882,  to  April  30,  1883, 
and  Report  of  the  General  Meeting,"     Croydon   1883. 

"Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of. the  Surgeon  General's  office.  United  States 
Army.  Authors  and  Subjects."  Vols.  I,  II  and  III,  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

"Corporation  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  Annual  Message  of  the  I'resident  and  Reports 
of  the  Heads  of  Departments  for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1883  '  Chicago:  Brown, 
Pettibone  &  Kelly,  1883. 

"Barns  and  Out  Houses.  Building  Plans,  etc."  Published  by  the  Cooperative 
Building  Plan  Association,  24  Beekman  street.  New  York  :  K.  W.  Shoppell.  Price, 
50  cents. 

"Annual  Reports  of  t'e  Village  of  Kalamazoo,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  I4. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 
WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  question  of  the  water-supply  of  Racine  has  been  decided  by  a 
most  bitter  and  wordy  election.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
supply  should  be  procured  by  artesian  wells  or  in  some  other  manner.  It 
is  held  by  the  state  geologist  of  Wisconsin  that  nearly  all  the  ground 
water  of  that  state  reaches  Lake  Michigan  in  one  extensive  sheet,  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  A  well  was  sunk  several  years 
ago  in  the  First  ward,  which  has  not  been  as  successful  as  was  hoped. 
The  anti-well  party  carried  the  election  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to 
two.  The  city  now  has  to  consider  whether  it  will  accept  the  proposition 
of  a  private  company  or  build  public  water-works. 

Hyde  Park,  111,,  has  ordered  several  new  water-pipes  to  be  laid. 

In  the  past  two  months  twenty-five  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  in 
Denver,  Col.,  in  nearly  every  instance,  receiving  nearly  chemically-pure 
water  from  a  great  stream  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twentv-five 
feet. 

A  well  near  Stockton,  Cal.,  1,255  leet  deep,  supplies  a  good  stream 
of  water,  and  also  a  strong  flow  of  illuminating  gas. 

At  Mendota,  111.,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad  will 
excavate  forty  acres,  to  form  a  pond  from  which  to  supply  their  engines 
with  water.      The  city  hopes  to  use  it  for  fire  purposes  also. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Thomson,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  had  a  well  which  he 
wished  to  fill  up.  With  other  mbbish  in  the  well  he  placed  at  the  bottom 
a  bottle  of  strong  medicine,  which  became  broken.  About  thirty-five 
feet  distant  from  the  old  well  he  put  down  a  driven  well.  In  a  short  time 
water  from  the  driven  well  became  strongly  and  noticeably  impregnated 
with  the  medicine. 

Contamination  of  the  water-supply  recently  caused  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  spending  the  summer  at  Little  Boar's 
Head,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire.  The  well  was  located  at  the  base 
of  a  hill,  upon  which  further  up  was  a  cesspool.  The  water  is  now  very 
offensive.     Two  persons  have  died,  and  another  is  fatally  ill. 

A  correspondent  in  The  Denver  Tribune  describes  an  artesian  well  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  California.  The  valley  is  formed  by  mountain 
ranges  on  the  east  and  the  west.  The  west  range  is  the  highest  and  is 
heavily  timbered  with  red-wood.  From  this  range  of  mountains,  several 
streams  flow  toward  the  valley,  all  of  which  sink  soon  after  leaving  the 
foot-hills  ;  a  well  was  dug  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  fine  flow  of 
water,  of  a  bore  of  six  or  seven  inches,  was  obtained.  In  a  few  months 
the  flow  became  very  small,  and  tools  being  put  down  into  the  well  the 
trouble  was  discovered  A  wagon  load,  or  more,  of  driftwood,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  mountains,  together  with  some  cattle 
bones,  was  taken  out.  The  mountains  were  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  well.     After  the  well  was  cleaned,  the  original  flow  was  renewed. 

By  the  insertion  of  a  two-inch  pipe  within  a  four- inch  pipe,  at  an 
artesian  well  in  Selma,  Ala.,  two  different  properties  of  water  are  secured. 
The  four-inch  pipe  descends  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  water  is  devoid 
of  mineral  qualities  and  is  very  cold;  the  two-inch  pipe  descends  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  yields  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and 
iron,  with  a  warm  temperature. 

The  water  commissioners  of  Cleveland  are  building  two  new  mam- 
moth reservoirs,  the  two  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  city  with  pure  water  for  ten  years. 

The  water-waste  at  Toronto  is  said    to  be  4,000,000  gallons  daily. 

W.  C.  Stripe,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  engaged  in  drawing  plans  for 
systems  of  water  works  for  Sioux  City,  and  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and 
Chamberlain    Dak. 

THE     EARLY     WATER-SUPPLY     OF     LONDON. 

Before  the  year  1235  there  was  no  artificial  distribution  of  v/ater  to 
the  town,  the  vvater  required  being  carried  in  vessels  from  the  river  or 
streams.  At  that  time  the  Tyburn  conduit  was  completed.  No  exten- 
sion of  the  conduit  was  made  until  1580,  when,  by  plans  of  Peter  Mor- 
rys,  water  was  carried  by  ducts  from  the  residences  of  Londoners.  In 
1782  the  water-supply  was  still  further  improved.  In  1829  the  first  lil- 
ter-bed  was  built. 

LIGHTING    AND    HEATING. 

A  method  of  preparing  coal  with  a  view  to  preventing  smoke,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  making  coke,  the  gases  and  vapor  being 
withdrawn  by  suction  from  the  bottom  of  the  oven  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  escape.     By  this  method  the  gases  which   cannot  be  condensed 


are  not  destroyed  for  lighting  purposes,  and  the  coke  does  not  prove  the 
less  valuable  as  fuel. 

Kankakee,  111.,  will  soon  be  lighted  by  electricity  from  nine  towers. 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy 
electric  lamps,  supplied  by  two  Siemens  continuous-current  dynamos  of 
the  smallest  size,  run  by  two  Otto  gas  engines.  Thirty  Faure-Sellon- 
Volkman  accumulators  are  charged  for  an  hour  before  lighting,  which 
supply  extra  lights  when  needed. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  to 
light  the  park  by  electricity. 

The  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company  of  London  has  an  annual  income 
of  ^3,000,000,  holds  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  manufactures  15,000- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually  at  ten  different  stations,  lights  60 
square  miles  of  territory  through  1,700  miles  of  mains,  supplies  185,000 
private  consumers  and  45,000  street  lights,  and  employs  8,000  persons. 

A  new  fuel,  patented  by  a  Mexican,  is  called  turbato,  and  consists 
principally  of  bog  peat,  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  bitumen  or 
chapopote.  It  burns  freely,  without  much  smoke,  and  gives  more  heat 
than  the  same  amount  of  wood,  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  best  English 
coal. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  theaters,  Prof.  Max  Pet- 
tenkoffer  recently  (July)  said  :  (1)  The  electric  light  hinders,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  over-heating  of  the  air  in  the  theater.  (2)  Of  course,  it  does 
not  render  ventilation  of  the  theater  superfluous,  but  affords  in  itself  a 
more  thorough  means  of  ventilation  than  gas-lights,  which  contaminate 
the  air  of  the  room  by  the  heat  and  products  of  combustion,  both  of 
which  are  avoided  by  using  the  electric  light. 

CONTRACTS,   BIDS,   ETC. 

The  contract  for  the  carpentry  work  in  the  new  Chicago  city  hall, 
has  been  let  to  John  McKinley,  for  $17,147. 

SEWERAGE. 

Two  new  sewers  have  been  ordered  in  Hyde  Park,  III. 

In  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  $650,000  were  appropriated  for  sewers  in 
Chicago. 

A  sewer  in  the  Cook  county  (111.)  court  house  recently  clogged  up, 
and  was  neglected  until  the  water-closets  filled  and  ran  over.  The 
sewerage  and  drainage  appliances  of  that  budding  have  been  defective 
from  the  beginning, — indeed,  a  curse  to  it.  A  man  was  employed  at  one 
time — if  he  isn't  now — to  look  after  the  plumbing;  but,  with  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  was  unable  to  keep  it  in  working  order,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  foul  gases  which  would  escape  in  spite  of  an  army  of  employes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1  last,  the  sum  of  $2,810,04 
was  expended  for  sewers  in  Hyde  Park,  111.  There  are  now  24, 569, feet 
of  tile  pipe  sewers,  and  56,875  feet  of  brick  sewers,  (15.425  miles)  in 
the  village. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  recently  held  at  Minneapolis,  a  new  apparatus  for  the  treatment 
and  removal  of  sewer-gases,  the  ventilation  of  buildings  and  the  utilization 
I  of  heat  was  described.  This  system  was  invented  by  John  Comstock,  of 
Hudson,  Wis.,  who  claims  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  sewer-gas  and 
the  produc.s  of  combustion  away  from  contact  with  people,  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  buildings  by  positive  means,  and  utilizing  all  the  heat  gen- 
erated from  fuel. 

Contracts  for  constructing  sewers  in  Chicago  have  been  let  to  Mar- 
tin Mullany  as  follows  :  On  Twenty-  second  street  from  Genesee  to 
Mo  wry  at  $6.10  per  lineal  foot;  on  Robev  street  from  Twentieth  to 
Twenty-second,  at  $3.35  per  lineal  foot;  on  Kedzie  street,  from  Twenty- 
first  to  Twenty-second,  at  $5.65  per  lineal  foot. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  will  be 
held  at  Albany  N.  V. 

The  San  Francisco  board  of  health,  disinfected  the  ship  Poonah, 
from  Calcutta,  by  having  all  the  cavities  and  rooms  in  the  ship  injected 
with  steam,  and  afterward  by  the  use  of  chlorine.  The  clothing  and  bed- 
ding of  the  ship  were  disinfected  by  immersion  in  a  solution.  The  ship 
had  twenty-one  deaths  from  cholera  during  the   first  part  of  the  voyage. 

The  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association  has  formally  called 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  danger  of  continuing  the  use  of 
several  cemeteries  located  in  the  heart  of  city,  and  has  suggested  that  no 
I    more  additions  be  made  to  the  great  numbers  already  buried. 
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A  Chinese  laundryman,  who  had  done  work  in  Livermore,  Cal.,  for 
several  years,  was  discovered  to  be  leprous,  when  he  recently  applied  for 
.i  permit  to  return  to  China. 

The  Valley  City  Manufacturing  Company  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
have  erected  about  twenty  buildings  in  that  vicinity  this  season. 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Durham,  of  New  York,  founder  of  the  Durham  system 
of  house  drainage,  has  recently  returned  from  London,  Eng.,  where  he 
has  organized  and  had  incorporated  the  "  House  Drainage  (Durham 
System)  Corporation."  The  Capital  is  ,£100,020,  and  the  directors  are 
the  Hon.  \V.  F.  B.  Massey  Mainwaring,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Lawless, 
Colonel,  the  Hon.  \V.  P.    Talbot  and  Henry  Edmunds,  Esq. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  occurs  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Sept.  25-29  Among  the  addresses  will  be  one  on 
sanitary  science  and  preventive  medicine,  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  and 
an  address  on  engineering  and  architecture  by  Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith,  a 
lecture  to  the  congress  by  Dr.  Benj.  W.  Richardson,  and  an  address  on 
chemistry,  meteorolgy  and  geology,  by  R.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.  D.  The 
exhibition  connected  with  the  institute  will  remain  open  until  Oct.  20. 

The  new  North  Division  high  school  building  of  Chicago  is  ventil- 
ated by  introducing  the  warm  fresh  air  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  with- 
drawing the  foul  air  through  an  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
between  the  baseboard  and  the  floor;  the  foul  air  then  passes  between 
the  floor  and  deadening  across  the  room  to  a  heated  shaft,  which  is  in- 
tended to  carry  it  out  of  the  building. 

At  Bradford,  Eng.,  the  town  council  has  just  passed  an  ordinance 
that  requires  the  laying,  fixing,  and  fitting  of  pipes  for  the  distribution 
and  supply  of  gas  and  water  at  all  buildings  in  the  town  to  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  also  requires  the  licensing  of  all  plumbers. 

The  New  York  master  plumbers'  association  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  having  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter. 

The  French  society  for  the  propagation  of  cremation  has  proposed 
to  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  providing  that  if  cholera  invades 
France,  cremation  be  made  compulsory. 

Sanitary  reform  is  active  in  Paris.  Hospitals  now  in  existence  are 
to  be  enlarged  and  new  ones  for  infectious  diseases  are  to  be  built. 

A  case  of  poisoning  from  wearing  blue  stockings  is  reported  from 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch  is  the  chairman  of  the  commission  sent  by  the 
German  government  to  Egypt  to  study  cholera.  The  commission  sailed 
Aug.  16. 

The  Tennessee  state  medical  society  requests  the  state  board  of 
health  to  institute  measures  to  secure  a  law  requiring  the  vaccination  of 
each  infant  born  in  the  state. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Aug.  16,  the  president  of  the  local 
government  board  of  England  was  asked  if  the  street  openings  of  the 
sewers  could  not  be  continued  by  shafts  above  the  street  level,  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  foul  exhalations  from  the  sewer.  The  reply  was  made  that 
there  was  great  danger  in  altering  the  present  system,  lest  the  ventilation 
of  the  sewers  should  take  place  into  the  dwellings. 

The  New  York  city  board  of  health  has  been  having  trouble  in  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  a  lady  beating  her  carpets  en  her  own  premises. 
At  last  advices  the  lady  seemed  likely  to  beat  the  board. 

Dr.  Permetus  D.  Yost,  recently  elected  treasurer  of  the  state  board 
of  health  of  Missouri,  died  in  St.  Louis  Aug.  16,  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall  from  the  window  of  his  sick  room.      He  was  an  eclectic  physician. 

Dr.  Domingo  Freire  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, to  investigate  the  causes  of  yellow  fever. 

In  Elgin,  111.,  an  energetic  health  officer,  has  just  prosecuted  a  main- 
tainer  of  a  nuisance,  and  succeeded  in  having  a  fine  of  $200  levied 
on  him.  This  has  given  encouragement  to  public  health  matters  in 
Elgin. 

A  correspondent  in  The  Scientific  American  recommends  a  portable 
paper  commode  for  travelers  and  for  the  sick  room  that  can  be  rolled 
tightly  at  the  open  end  after  using  and  instantly  thrown  away. 

Prof.  Binz,  of  Bonn,  has  succeeded  in  combining  ozone  with  air  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  sleep  when  inhaled,  without  irritation  of 
the  air-passages. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1884,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  The  president  is  J.  P. 
Lesley,  of  that  city;  the  permanent  secretary  is  F.  \V,  Putnam,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  general  secretary,  Alfred  Springer,  of  Cincinnati, 
O., 


The  Grocers'  Company,  of  London,  offers  a  prize  of  ^I.ooo,  open 
to  universal  competition,  to  the  discoverer  of  a  method  by  which  vaccine- 
may  be  cultivated  in  an  indifferent  medium. 

The  mails  suspected  of  being  infected  are  disinfected  at  Marseilles, 
by  being  emptied  from  the  bags  upon  a  large  table  in  a  close  room.  The 
postal  clerks  then  close  all  apertures  of  the  room  and  retire  to  the  quar- 
antine station.  Phenicated  or  chlorinated  vapor  is  forced  into  the  room 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  when,  after  airing,  the  room  is  entered  by  the 
city  postal  clerks  by  another  door,  who  collect  the  mail  and  remove  it  to 
the  city,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  quarantined  officials. 

At  East  St.  Louis,  the  authorities  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  illness 
from  the  recent  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  mayor  writes  ; 
"We  are  now  and  have  been  hauling  lime  for  the  last  week,  distributing 
the  same  in  locations  where  it  is  most  needed;  also  have  a  man  with  dis- 
infectants visiting  from  house  to  house  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting 
all  places  which  we  consider  obnoxious  and  dangerous.  The  health  of 
our  city  is  as  good  as  our  sister  towns;  the  prevailing  trouble  is  malaria 
fever  of  a  mild  form." 

A  telegram  was  received  in  Chicago  one  day  last  month  addressedl 
to  Fowler  &  Co.,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  who  is 
health  officer  of  Indianapolis.  The  message  stated  that  three  cases  of 
cholera  were  reported  in  that  city,  two  being  fatal.  There  being  no  such 
firm  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Elder  was  requested  to  give  a  better  address.  He 
then  discovered  the  message  to  be  a  forgery;  cholera  is  not  present  in 
Indianapolis.  Two  other  telegrams  were  sent  to  firms  in  Chicago,  bear- 
ing the  same  information. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  placed  his  private  property  at  the  dis- 
posal of  che  sanitary  authorities. 

As  a  result  of  the  sanitary  convention  recently  held  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  by  the  state  board  of  health,  a  sanitary  association  has  been 
formed  of  influential  citizens. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty  head  of  valuable  imported  cattle  detained 
at  the  government  quarantine  near  Salem  were  severely  poisoned  by  be- 
ing pastured  on  ground  formerly  used  as  a  potato  field,  and  which  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  Paris  green.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  is 
a  mistake  as  to  the  cause  of  sickness,  but  the  question  should  be  inves- 
tigated. 

Practical  sanitation  in  Germany  has  been  encouraged  by  the  crown 
prince  and  princess,  who  have  set  aside  for  sanitary  and  benevolent  ob- 
jects, the  sum  of  830,000  marks,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  German 
people  as  a  present  to  them  at  their  silver  wedding. 

Progress  seems  to  be  the  word  with  sanitary  legislation.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Spanish  cortes  providing  for  a  royal  council  of 
health,  and  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  province  of  Manitoba,  domin- 
ion of  Canada,  creating  a  department  of  agriculture,  statistics  and 
health. 

Four  prizes,  amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,  were  given  to  the  suc- 
cesful  four  of  nineteen  competitors  submitting  to  the  Berlin  hygienic  ex- 
position the  best  plans  and  suggestions  to  attain  safety  and  health  in  the 
construction  of  theaters. 

A  physician  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  was  arrested  recently  for  failure  to 
report  a  case  of  contagious  disease  to  the  health  commissioner,  and  was 
fined  $20  and  costs. 

Texas  cattle  fever  is  reported  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and   Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  surgeon  p-e^ral  of  the  marine  hospital  service,  will  recommend 
in  his  annual  re^  ■  -,  tablishment  of  a  permanent  National  quaran- 
tine near  Cape  Henry. 

A  Milwaukee  drug  clerk  supplied  a  man  spirits  of  ammonia  instead 
of  gin  which  was  ordered.      He  has  been  prosecuted. 

Pensacola  asks  neighboring  cities  to  raise  the  quarantine  declared 
against  her,  on  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  at  the  naval  yard. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  elected  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
president,  O.  P.  Hatfield,  treasurer,  and  G.  C.  Mason,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Hog-cholera  prevails  at  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

Jackson  S.  Schultz,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  a  large  importer  of 
rags,  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  stoppage  of  bell-ringing  by  churches, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  nuisance  and  detrimental  to  health.  Let  him 
look  to  the  health  bill  of  his  rags. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  prohibitory  duty  on  imported  rags,  so  great 
is  the  danger  of  infection, 

The  public  water-supply  for  Princeton  will  probably  be  formally  in- 
augurated this  week. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Oct.  3,  at  Chicago.  Regular  meeting  of  the  local  Master  Plumber's 
Association. 

Oct.  3-10,  at  Huddersfield,  Eng.  Congress  [of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

Oct.  g,  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Regular  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Oct.  23,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Sanitary  Convention  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Nov.  13-16,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Eleventh  Annual  Session  .  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 


CURRENT    TOPICS. 

The  Sanitary  News  believes  that  its  field  of  work  in- 
cludes mental,  as  well  as  physical,  hygiene.  It  is  evident 
that  a  mind  which  is  entirely  healthy  must,  of  necessity,  have 
a  highly  educated  and  well -governed  moral  sense.  It  is  with 
the  idea  of  throwing  out  a  pointer  to  many  of  the  valuable  ex- 
changes which  come  to  the  editoral  table,  and  in  the  hope  of 
thus  preventing  some  severe  cases  of  mental  ill-health, 
brought  on  by  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  that  The 
Sanitary  News  states  that  the  habit  which  many  of  its  ex- 
changes have  of  appropriating  as  original  contributions 
papers  read  at  various  meetings  and  associations,  and  of  tak- 
ing articles  verbatim  from  the  columns  of  The  Sanitary 
News  without  giving  proper  credit,  is  very  wrong,  and,  if 
indulged  in  much  longer,  may  result  in  incurable  literary 
kleptomania. 

The  study  of  the  question  as  to  the  contagiousness  of 
consumption  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  medical 
world,  and  though  possibly  not  recognized,  it  is  the  same  to 
the  non-professional  world.  Constantly  experiments  with 
the  bacilli  found  in  the  sputa  rof  consumptives  are  being 
made,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  laws  which  govern  the 
origin,  progression,  and  death  of  this  microscopical  organ- 
ism. As  regards  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in.  dead  bodies, 
they  have  been  observed  in  portions  of  the  lung  from  a  dead 
child  up  to  the  twelfth  day,  and  in  the  liver  of  a  guinea-pig 
up  to  the  eighteenth  day  after  death,  when ,  in  each  case,  de- 
composition was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  further  obser- 
vation. 


The  life  and  activity  of  the  contagious  principles  of  dis- 
ease, after  the  death  of  the  body  which  they  have  conquered, 
is  an  interesting  question,  when  considered  with  the  custom 
of  burial  of  infected  corpses  within  cemeteries  near  cities, 
and  in  some  cases  in  their  very  centers.  If  it  is  demonstrated, 
for  instance,  that  the  Brazilian  physician  is  correct  in  his 
belief  that  ground  from  the  graves  of  yellow  fever  patients, 
contains  properties  capable  of  producing  fatal  illness  in  bodies 
inoculated  with  them,  it  becomes  a  serious  fact  for  New  Or- 
leans, containing,  as  it  does,  the  remains   of  many  hundreds 


of  its  citizens  who  died  from  that  dread  disease  during  the 
memorable  epidemics.  At  any  iate,  it  is  safe  to  disinfect 
bodies  dead  from  contagious  diseases,  not  only  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  before,  burial,  but 
after  burial  as  well. 


The  report  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Mears,  health  officer  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  i883ywas  made  pub- 
lic September  17.  It  shows  that  the  death-rate  was  19.95 
per  1,000  inhabitants.  Diphtheria  caused  one  hundred  and 
two  deaths,  and  typhoid  fever  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. - 
Regarding  this  death-rate  Dr.  Mears  says  :  "  My  experience, 
observation  and  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  disease  in  this 
city  teach  me  that  the  death-rate  ought  to  be  much  reduced, 
as  I  have  frequently  heretofore  stated.  Bad  sewerage,  de- 
fective house  draining  and  a  water  front,  which  is  a  disgrace, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  this  great  city,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  preventable  disease  in  San  Francisco."  He  re- 
commends that  the  sewerage  system  be  reconstructed,  that 
the  sewers  be  ventilated  through  perforated  man-holes,  and 
their  outfalls  carried  out  into  deep  water.  He  states  that 
since  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  small-pox  has 
nearly  disappeared.  The  expenses  of  the  department  for  the 
year  were  $20,017.77. 


Dr.  James  Kerr,  of  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  health  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Dr.  Kerr  was  medical  health  officer  of  the  province  under 
the  old  law. 


The  sewer  on  Fifth  street  in  San  Francisco,  having  no 
bottom,  is  continually  filling  with  shifting  sand,  which  causes 
the  sewage  to  collect  and  foul  gases  to  generate.  One  man 
recently  met  his  death  there  because  of  the  foul  condition  of 
the  sewer,  it  being  continually  choked.  One  block  of  it  was 
cleaned  in  one  month  of  this  year  at  an  expense  of  $900,  but 
it  immediately  filled  up  again.  It  is  but  natural,  that  for  ten 
years  past,  complaints  have  been  continually  made  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  this  sewer,  so  diabolically  planned.  It 
is  stated  that  the  stoppage  in  this  sewer  blocks  at  least  five 
miles  of  sewage.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  condition 
of  a  municipal  government  which  will  allow  a  cess-pool  five 
miles  long  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  its  jurisdiction.  To  say 
mildly  that  it  is  a  disgrace,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
It  is  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty. 


The  new  law  of  Mississippi  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine  requires  that  all  practitioners  of  medicine  shall 
secure  a  license  and  register ;  a  board  of  censors  is  estab- 
lished in  each  congressional  district  to  examine  applicants  ; 
this  board  consists  of  two  sanitary  commissioners,  and  incase 
of  disagreement,  the  state  board  of  health  shall  decide  ;  the 
examination  is  to  be  in  writing  and  includes  hygiene  ;  quacks 
shall  not  be  licensed.  The  violation  of  the  act  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $50  or  more  than 
$500,  or  by  imprisonment. 
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There  is  a  suggestion  which  will  go  far  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexing  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  household 
waste.  The  practice  of  throwing  it  on  gardens,  alleys  and 
streets  to  decompose  and  become  a  festering  blotch  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  cannot  be  safely  indulged  in.  The  other 
alternative  of  collecting  it  periodically  by  garbage-wagons  is 
not  the  cleanest,  neatest,  or  best  system  of  disposal.  Un- 
doubtedly the  healthiest  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  by  fire.  It  is 
not  possible  by  ordinances  or  laws  to  compel  people  to  burn 
kitchen-refuse.  But  if  landlords  will  incorporate  a  provision 
in  their  leases,  that  the  tenants  must  dispose  of  all  kitchen- 
waste  by  fire,  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  question.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  many,  even  with  a  lease  requiring  it,  who  will 
not  do  it,  but  a  sufficient  number  will  to  make  it  fashionable; 
once  fashionable,§the  custom  will  spread  from  its  own  momen- 
tum. There  are  refuse-cans  so  made  as  to  fit  over  a  stove- 
hole,  which  permit  no  odor  to  escape  during  the  process  of 
drying.  When  dried,  the  refuse  can,  by  turning  a  handle, 
be  dumped  into  the  fire  and  is  immediately  consumed. 


The  value  which  an  organization  like  the  Newport  sanitary 
protection  association  is  to  a  city,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
For  five  years  this  association  has  dealt  with  the  sanitary 
questions  of  that  great  summer  resort  in  a  fearless  manner. 
The  same  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  last  report  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  has  just  been  issued.  The  unsanitary  conditions 
of  Newport  have  attracted  much  comment  from  visitors  and 
from  the  press.  There  has  been  a  class  of  citizens,  who 
either  denied  the  existence  of  any  dangerous  condition,  or,, 
while  admitting  the  condition,  belittled  the  danger.  The 
association  has  had  to  fight  this  class  of  citizens,  and  it  car- 
ries on  the  warfare  vigorously  in  the  report  just  mentioned. 
In  mentioning  the  results  as  shown  by  a  careful  and  systema- 
tic house-to-house  inspection,  made  by  the  national  board  of 
health  at  the  expense  of  the  association,  its  report  says:  "  To  a 
great  degree,  therefore,  this  report  confirms  the  charges 
brought  against  the  condition  of  the  city.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
answer  that  the  death-rate  of  Newport  is  low,a  fact  upon  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid  as  an  argument  against  more  ac- 
tive sanitary  measures.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases,  which  sanitarians  agree  in  regarding  as  preventable, 
although  somewhat  lower  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
state,  is  by  no  means  very  small  when  we  consider  the  natural 
advantages  of  Newport."  That  this  association  will  continue 
to  prove  a  blessing  to  Newport,  The  Sanitary  News  has  not 
a  doubt. 

In  a  report  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  sani- 
tary committee  of  Brighton,  England,  it  is  recommended 
that  all  ventilating-pipes  to  soil-pipe  and  house-drains  be 
topped  with  cowls,  in  order  to  produce  up-drafts.  This  is 
not  always  advisable.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
placing  of  cowls  on  ventilating-pipes  diminishes  the  outflow 
of  air  about  one-half.  As  to  their  being  necessary  to  prevent 
back-drafts  it  is  not  true  in  all  cases.  If  the  soil-pipe  is  car- 
ried full  size  above  the  roof,  and  there  is  a  ventilating-pipe 
from  the  house-drain  outside  the  house,  which  also  extends 
above  the  roof,  the  heat  of  the  house  will  always  cause  a 
down-draft  in  the  outside  pipe,  and  an  up-draft  in  the  soil- 
pipe  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  soil-pipe  should  be  unob- 
structed by  cowls  or  other  contrivances  which  will  diminish  the 


outflow  of  foul  air.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  protection  over  the  opening  of  the  soil- 
pipe.  If  the  soil-pipe  on  its  way  through  the  roof,  passes 
through  a  large  unheated  attic,  where  the  temperature  is 
nearly  as  low  as  that  outside  of  the  house,  the  current  of  air 
going  upward  in  the  soil-pipe  may  be  cooled  to  such  a  tem- 
perature as  greatly  to  impede  proper  ventilation,  especially 
if  the  opening  of  the  pipe  is  without  covering,  and  the  cold 
descending  air  can  strike  down  into  it  without  prevention. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  desirable  both  to  protect  the  soil- 
pipe  through  the  attic,  and  to  give  it  a  cover  at  the  opening. 


A  new  sanitary  association,  which  promises  to  become  a 
powerful  dissiminator  of  hygienic  information,  was  organized 
at  Kingston,  Ontario,  last  month,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Canadian  Sanitary  Association.  It  invites  membership  from 
the  ranks  of  medical  men,  civil  engineers,  architects,  chem- 
ists, biologists,  and  any  other  class  who  have  an  interest  in 
sanitation.  It  is  intended  to  have  branches  in  the  different 
provinces  and  muncipalities,  which  shall  deal  with  purely 
local  conditions,  while  the  general  association  will  seek  to 
abvance  sanitary  science  by  papers  and  discussions  on  gen- 
eral topics.  Committees  have  been  appointed  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  The  disposal  of  sewage  ;  drainage;  water-sup- 
ply ;  sanitary  architecture,  including  ventilation  ;  hygiene  of 
factories ;  school  hygiene ;  foods  ;  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  ;  vaccination  and  vital  statistics.  The  associa- 
tion will  be  officered  by  a  president,  a  vice-president  for  each 
province,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  council 
composed  of  members  from  each  province.  The  president  is 
Dr.  Sweetland,  of  Ottawa.  The  meeting  next  year  will  be 
held  at  Montreal. 

The  care  of  patients  sick  with  contagious  diseases,  pre- 
sents many  features  of  danger  to  physicians  and  nurses. 
But  there  are  several  precautions,  simple  and  easily  carried 
out,  which  make  this  disagreeable  duty  a  comparatively  safe 
one.  The  following  are  thought  to  be  of  value:  Have  at  all  times 
as  much  fresh  air  entering  the  room  as  possible  with  safety 
to  the  sick  ;  wear  a  coat  of  some  non-absorbing  material  such 
as  rubber,  or  good  linen  ;  remain  in  the  room  as  little  as 
possible  ;  while  in  the  room  do  not  swallow  anything,  even 
saliva  ;  often  wash  the  hands,  mouth,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  gar- 
gle the  throat  with  a  mild  disinfectant ;  expectorate  and  blow 
the  nose  immediately  upon  leaving  the  room  ;  wear  no 
beard,  and,  if  possible,  wear  the  hair  clipped  closely  so  as  to 
allow  the  head  to  be  washed  with  a  disinfectant ;  if  it  cannot 
be  worn  short,  cover  the  hair  completely  by  an  oil-skin  or 
rubber  cap  ;  wear  a  filter  containing  a  carbolized  sponge 
over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  while  in  the  sick  room  ;  and 
lastly,  keep  up  the  general  health  of  the  system. 


A  sanitary  convention  will  be  held  by  the  provincial 
board  of  health,  at  London,  Ontario,  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  exhibition  of  any  article  before  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  designed  to  dispose  of  it,  is  a  very  certain  method  of  in- 
creasing its  sale.  For  this  reason,  there  should  not  be  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  mechanical  apparatus  within  the  radius  of 
commercial  intercourse  without  a  complete  exhibit  of  ap- 
pliances made  and  sold  by  our  great  sanitary-supply  houses. 
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There  is  not  a  county  fair,  much  less  a  state  fair,  and  still 
less  an  inter-state  exposition,  which  should  not  have  a  com- 
plete and  creditable  sanitary  exhibit  The  Michigan  state 
board  of  health  has  held,  for  several  years,  conventions  in 
different  cities  of  that  state,  especially  called  for  the  discus- 
sion of  sanitary  subjects,  among  which  house-drainage,  ven- 
tilation, lighting  and  heating  are  always  prominent.  When 
these  conventions  were  first  announced,  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  board  that  the  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  should 
form  a  principal  feature,  and  notices  were  sent  to  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  accordingly.  The  response  at  the  first 
one  was  very  feeble,  and  at  following  ones  still  feebler,  until 
the  board  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  sanitary  exhibits  at  their 
conventions.  The  New  Jersey  state  board  of  health  super- 
intends a  sanitary  exhibit  at  each  annual  state  fair,  but,  when 
the  nearness  of  that  state  to  a  great  market  is  remembered, 
the  exhibit  is  not  as  creditable  as  it  should  be.  The  Sani- 
tary News  urges  its  patrons,  the  large  sanitary-supply 
houses,  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  their  wares  as  often 
as  possible.  It  will  do  the  cause  of  sanitary  living  benefit, 
and  bring:  customers. 


The  public  health  law  of  Manitoba  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  ;  there  are  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  law,  not  mentioned  then  for  lack  of  space,  which 
deserve  attention.  It  provides  that  no  person  shall  let  or 
hire  any  house  or  room  in  which  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  or  typhoid  fevei  has  recently  existed,  until  it  is  satis- 
factorily disinfected.  The  portion  of  the  law  referring  to 
municipal  health  administration  provides  that  each  county 
shall  appoint  a  medical  health  officer,  who  shall  be  subject, 
and  report,  to  the  provincial  health  superintendent ;  a  county 
health  officer  may  be  removed  for  inattention  to  his  duties, 
by  the  provincial  superintendent  of  health,  who  may  appoint 
his  successor  ;  the  county  health  officer  has  power  to  enter 
houses  and  destroy  articles  dangerous  to  health  ;  he  may 
isolate  any  person  sick  with  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  ;  he  may  declare  a  house,  or  any  portion,  or  the  whole 
of  any  county  in  quarantine  ;  he  may  prohibit  public  funer- 
als of  persons  dead  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  ; 
each  county  may  erect  contagious-disease  hospitals,  and  may 
provide  a  furnace  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  etc.;  house- 
holders are  compelled  to  give  notice  to  health  officers  of 
cases  of  diseases  dangerous  to  public  health  occurring  in 
their  families. 

The  Exeter  Gas  Company  offers  three  silver  medals  for 
the  best  gas-stoves  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  sanitary 
institute  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  progress,  to  be  given  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  best  gas-stove  or  gas-apparatus  for  cooking 
purposes  for  families,  including  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot 
water  ;  for  the  best  gas  cooking-stove  for  an  artizan's  family 
of  from  four  to  eight  persons,  and  for  the  best  and  most 
economical  open  gas  fire. 


The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  master  and  journey- 
man plumbers'  associations  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
of  their  important  industry.  Indeed,  correct  plumbing 
might  well  be  termed  an  art.  It  is  a  most  important  branch 
of  work  now,  and  its  importance  will  increase  in  a  ratio  pro- 
portional with  the  intelligent  demand  of  house-owners  and 


builders  for  better  and  more  secure  work.  By  associating 
together  in  a  body,  it  is  far  from  the  idea  of  the  plumbers  to 
form  a  ring,  and  secure  higher  prices  for  their  work.  It  is 
their  aim  to  interchange  ideas,  suggestions  and  facts,  by 
which  they  may  provide  better  and  thoroughly  sanitary 
plumbing  for  their  patrons.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying 
that  things  get  bright  by  rubbing  together.  This  figure  may 
well  be  applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  plumbers' 
associations.  To  any  person  who  read,  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Sanitary  News,  the  excellent  series  of  subjects  as- 
signed for  papers  to  be  read  before  the  master  plumbers' 
association  of  Chicago,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  practical 
ideas  elaborated  by  the  gentlemen  of  experience  who  will 
prepare  those  papers  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  members  of  the  association,  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  employ  those  members  to  do  their  work.  There 
are  some  honest  and  capable  plumbers  in  the  country  who 
still  stand  aloof  from  the  associations,  believing  them  to  be 
calculated  to  pool  prices  and  work,  and  to  interfere  with 
honest  competition  in  the  trade.  So  far  as  experience  goes 
to  show,  at  the  present  time,  this  belief  is  not  well-founded. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  an  association  is  to  inspire 
mutual  confidence  in  its  members,  and  this  confidence  indi- 
rectly prevents  ruinous  cutting  of  prices,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing them.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  associations, 
properly  managed,  should  not  succeed,  and  be  of  much  help 
to  their  members. 


Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  sanitary 
commission,  lately  returned  to  England,  states  that  the  moral 
effect  of  the  devotion  of  the  English  officers  and  doctors  in 
caring  for  the  choleraic  patients  was  very  beneficial  to  the 
native  soldiery.  Sir  Evelyn  might  have  made  a  more  elabo- 
rate statement  and  not  been  at  all  in  error.  He  might  have 
said  that  the  action  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  their  colleagues, 
in  going  into  the  midst  of  the  infection,  had  showed  to  the 
world  that  these  eminent  men,  whose  lives  are  valuable  when 
told  off  even  in  seconds,  thoroughly  believed  that  with  hygi- 
enic precautions,  cholera  patients  could  be  visited  and  treated 
with  impunity,  and  that  brave  men  and  educated  sanitarians 
could  easily  hold  the  disease  in  check  with  the  knowledge 
and  means  at  their  hands.  Had  he  resided  in  Chicago,  he 
might  have  said,  as  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman  has  recently  said, 
that  he  did  not  believe  cholera  could  become  epidemic  again 
in  Chicago  with  our  present  knowledge  of  health  laws.  He 
might  have  decried  the  sensational  daily  press,  which  alarms 
the  masses  and  throws  a  mantle  of  fear  over  a  city,  when  it 
should  be  the  leader  in  showing  the  people  that  the  greatest 
danger  from  cholera  threatens  the  individual  and  not  the 
whole  city,  and  that  cleanliness  begins  at  the  threshold  of 
every  house,  instead  of  starting  from  a  health  office  and 
ramifying  every  street  and  alley.  What  is  it  that  makes  a 
city  dirty?  The  careless  habits  of  its  thousands  of  people. 
What  or  who  does  the  press  expect  is  going  to  "clean  the 
city  ";  the  health  department  with  a  paltry  appropriation,  and 
a  few  men,  horses  and  wagons?  It  cannot  be  done  in  that 
manner.  Instead  of  a  battle-cry  of  "Clean  the  city,"  let 
there  be  such  admonitions  as,  "Man,  wash  thyself";  "Clean 
your  yards";  "Burn  your  refuse,"  and,  lastly,  "Co-operate 
with  the  health  authorities."  Individual  sanitation  is  what 
needed  to  avert  cholera. 
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CHICAGO  SEWERAGE  — EFFECTS  OF   THE 

DUIT.— XII. 


CON- 


The  total  cost  of  the  Fullerton  avenue  conduit,  including 
engines,  boilers,  building,  river  connections,  dock,  etc.,  was 
$564,253.99.  Although  the  conduit  was  put  in  operation  on 
January  9,  1880,  it  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
engines  and  boilers.  They  were  kept  running  ten  hours  a 
day  for  a  short  time,  and  subsequently  for  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  water  being  pumped  from  the  lake  into  the  river.  This 
continued  until  a  heavy  rainfall  produced  a  rapid  current  in 
the  North  branch,  and  pumping  was  considered  unnecessary. 
At  first,  the  conduit  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  ex- 
pected of  it.  So  long  as  the  pumping  was  kept  up  from  the 
lake  into  the  river,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  water  in 
the  North  branch,  previously  so  foul,  should  be  greatly  puri- 
fied. But  there  was  still  the  probability  that  this  veritable 
open  sewer,  after  discharging  into  the  main  branch,  and  its 
contents  augumented  by  sewage  from  the  large  mains  from 
the  North  and  South  sides,  would  find  its  way  to  the  lake  and 
thence  to  the  water-works  crib.  Fortunately,  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  following  an  open  winter,  there  was  a  succession  of 
heavy  winds  from  the  northeast,  and  the  lake  water  was 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  thus  induced  a  strong 
current  up  the  South  branch  and  thence  into  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  early 
pumping-works  at  the  head  of  the  canal  were,  long  previously, 
abandoned, — they  were  constructed  to  supply  the  canal  with 
water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  but  had  served  as  well 
to  help  purify  the  river  ;  and  it  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  canal,  although  deepened  and  in  operation  as  an  out- 
let for  the  river  in  187  1,  had  practically  become  useless  so 
far  as  carrying  away  the  sewage  of  the  city  was  concerned  ; 
the  comparatively  small  quanity  of  water  which  it  could  and 
did  receive  was  sufficient  to  make  it  a  nuisance,  as  an  open 
sewer,  to  the  people  living  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  but  not 
sufficient  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Chicago 
river.  From  repeated  measurements,  made  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  winds,  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  water  entering  the  canal  was  found  to  be  6.9 
inches  per  second.  The  height  of-  the  water  above  city 
datum,  when  these  measurements  were  taken,  was  eight- 
tenths  of  a  foot,  and  the  area  of  the  cross  section   of  the 


canal  was  381.1  square  feet.  The  water  passing  into  the 
canal  was  thus  found  to  be  219.13  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
18,932,832  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  tabular  statement  given  below  is  introduced,  both  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  drainage  of  the  city  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1880,  and  the  condition  of  the  river.  As  the 
winds  spoken  of  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  help  dam 
the  outlet  of  the  North  branch,  if  operating  alone,  the  table 
shows  how  exceedingly  useful  the  conduit  pumps  were  when 
drawing  water  from  the  lake  and  discharging  it  into  that 
branch  of  the  river  ;  previous  to  their  use  the  North  branch 
was  exceedingly  offensive,  due  very  largely  to  the  waste  of 
the  distilleries  which  had  been  erected  along  its  banks,  and 
which  was  discharged  into  the  river  through  the  sewers.  To 
get  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  sewer  system  of  the  city 
at  that  time  there  should  be  added  to  the  above  the  area  of 
that  portion  of  the  South  division  which  drains  directly  into 
the  lake,  and  which  contains  1,270.43  acres.  This  makes  the 
total  amount  8,368  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  thirteen  square 
miles,  over  36  per  cent,  of  the  area  embraced  within  the  city 
limits. 

The  conduit  pumps  were  operated  very  irregularly  during 
the  year  1880,  and  all  that  is  now  known  positively  with 
reference  to  them  is  that  the  North  branch  continued  to  re- 
tain the  comparative  purity  shown  in  the  table.  During  the 
succeeding  year,  the  works  were  kept  in  operation  most  of 
the  time,  but  the  water  was  delivered  from  the  river  into  the 
lake,  instead  of  into  the  river  from  the  lake  as  previously. 
Occasionally,  when  the  current  of  the  river  north  of  the 
works  was  so  strong  that  the  pumping  had  no  effect  upon  the 
river  south,  the  pumps  were  reversed.  Omitting  the  month 
of  January,  during  which  no  records  were  kept,  the  pumps 
were  operated  272  days  during  the  year  1881,  and  a  total  of 
4,668,556,425  cubic  feet  of  water  were  pumped,  an  average 
of  about  12,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  city  officials 
looked  upon  the  effect  produced  on  the  North  branch  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction,  as  it  was  kept  in  quite  good  condi- 
tion, thus  being  no  longer  a  serious  offense  to  the  sight  and 
smell  of  strangers,  whose  good  opinion  of  Chicago,  rather 
than  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  it  might  appear,  was  sought 
for.  The  effect  upon  the  water-supply  of  the  city  was  pain- 
fully apparent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  the  authorities  that  the  sewage  thus 


NAME. 


North  Branch. 


Main  River 


South  Branch 


West  Fork  of  South  Branch 


South  Fork  of  South  Branch 


Area    of     sur- 
face in 
acres  draining 
into  each 
branch. 


I9S8.98 


80S. 08 


3364-09 


581.73 


354-45 


7'J<)7-33 


No.  sewers 

discharging 

into  each 

branch. 


19 


16 


48 


Aggregate 
area    of    their 
terminal  open- 
ings in  square 
feet. 


229.53 
122.47 
460.05 

56.94 
52.82 


90 


921.81 


Condition  of  the  water  in  each  division  of  the  riv*r. 


(  From  rolling  mill  north  comparatively  pure;  ) 
-]  from  same  point  south  highly  discolored,  with  > 
(      little  odor - ) 

\  Nearly  free  from  deleterious  matter,  little  or  no  )_ 
(      odor  — \ 

Highly  discolored,  with  very  little  odor 

No  perceptible  odor,  water  nearly  pure.. 

i  Extremely  foul,  water  charged  with  decompos-  ) 
•]  ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  odor  very  > 
(      offensive - ) 


Relative   density  of     population    on 
each  of  the  given  areas. 


%   densely,     '/$    sparsely    set- 
tled. 


Dense'y  settled. 

}i  densely,  %  sparsely  settled. 


Sparsely   settled. 
Sparsely    settled. 
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forced  into  the  lake  through  the  conduit  obligingly  flowed  off 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  or  directly  south  along  the  shore. 
The  water  given  the  city  to  drink  was  plainly  contaminated 
by  sewage — not  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  true, — and  this 
was  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the  sewage  from  the  con- 
duit. This  underground  communication  between  the  lake 
and  river  still  continues  to  perform  its  misdirected  mission  of 
conveying  sewage  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  the  lake 
shore  at  the  north  end  of  Lincoln  park,  and  along  one  of 
Chicago's  most  frequented  drives,  is  washed  with  the  black 
and  decomposing  waste  of  thousands  of  distilleries,  manu- 
factories, stables  and  houses.  There  is  a  perceptible  current 
south  along  the  lake  shore  when  there  are  no  winds,  and  this 
infected  water  of  the  lake  is  swept  south  to  commingle  with 
the  water  of  the  Main  branch,  and  the  whole  then  often  finds 
its  way  to  the  crib.  When  the  Fullerton  avenue  conduit 
operates  as  was  originally  intended — from  lake  to  river — 
pumping-works  now  being  in  operation  at  the  head  of  the 
canal,  on  the  South  branch,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 


DEATH-RATE  FROM  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  IN 
CITY  AND  COUNTRY   DISTRICTS. 

There  is  a  wide -spread  belief  among  sanitarians  that 
diphtheria  is  more  fatal  in  country  districts  than  in  cities, — 
that  the'  proportion  of  deaths  to  total  cases  is  greater  in  coun- 
try places  than  in  large  towns.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
vital  statistics  in  this  country  which  will  give  the  data  neces- 
sary to  prove  or  disprove  the  impression.  As  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  as  seeming  to  confirm  the  impression  mentioned 
above,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  figures 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  of  England.  It 
shows,  in  a  million  deaths  from  all  causes  (excluding  violent 
deaths),  the  number  caused  by  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria,  in  districts  of  different  degrees  of  health,  and 
the  relative  per  cent,  from  each  cause  in  each  district. 

Table,  exhibiting,  for  districts  of  different  degrees  of  health,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  caused  by  small-pox ,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  in 
one  million  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  (excluding  violent  deaths');  also,  what 
per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  from  each  cause  occurred  in  each  district. 


Causes  of  Death. 


Small-pox,    -. 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever,. 
Diphtheria,-  . 


Healthy  (Coun- 
try) Districts. 


No.      Per  c't. 


2,359 
6,912 

21,403 

10,292 


13.86 

14-79 

23-85 
52.37 


England   and 
Wales. 


No. 


6,521 
12,865 
30,021 

4,945 


Per  c't. 


38.31 
27.52 

33-46 
25.16 


Liverpool — 
(Standard     Un- 
healthy   Dis'ts.) 


No.      Per  c't. 


8,141 
26,973 
38,302 

4,416 


47.83 
57-6g 
42.69 
22.47 


Liverpool  was  selected  as  a  standard  unhealthy  district  by 
the  late  Dr.  Farr,  while  the  healthy  districts  were  those  coun- 
try districts  showing  the  lowest  death-rates.  By  examining 
the  table  it  will  be  observed  that  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever  uniformly  present  a  higher  per  cent,  of  deaths 
in  the  Liverpool  district,  than  in  England  and  Wales,  and,  in 
the  latter  district,  still  higher  than  in  the  healthy  districts  of 
England.  Indeed,  as  regards  small-pox  and  measles,  the 
per  cent  of  deaths  in  the  Liverpool  district  is  over  three 
times  as  great  as  the  per  cent  in  the  healthy  districts,  while 
in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  As 
regards  diphtheria,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  per 
cent  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  is  nearly  three  times  as  great 


in  the  healthy  districts  (52.37)  as  it  is  in  the  standard  un- 
healthy district  of  Liverpool  (22.47).  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  diphtheria  may  depend  for  its  communicability 
or  causation,  upon  methods  and  means  which  are  not  similar 
to  the  vehicles  of  contagion,  or  causes,  of  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever  and  measles.  In  other  words,  supposing  that  the  ratio 
of  deaths  to  cases  in  the  healthy  districts  is  equal  to  that  in 
unhealthy  districts  (for  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
this  fact),  it  would  seem  that  there  were  more  cases  of  diph- 
theria in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  and  that,  there  being 
more  means  of  communicating  disease  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  diphtheria  depends  for  its  cause  or  spread  upon 
some  peculiar  agent,  which  is  more  universally  present,  or  is 
more  virulent,  in  country  districts  than  in  large  towns. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  The  Sanitary  News,  from  the  eminent  English 
sanitarian,  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  is  of  interest  and  is  sug- 
gestive : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  believe  it  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  diphtheria 
is  peculiarly  fatal  in  rural  districts.  The  enclosed  is  an  extract  on  the 
subject  from  a  report  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr  to  the  registrar-general,  on  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  year  1874:  ''It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of 
diphtheria,  out  of  the  same  number  born,  more  die  in  the  healthy  districts 
of  England  than  in  Liverpool.  The  population  of  the  Southeastern 
division  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  London,  and 
yet  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  (456)  exceeded  the  deaths  from  that  disease 
(419)  in  London.  Generally,  it  is  more  fatal  where  there  are  offensive 
privies  than  in  towns  with  water-closets  ;  but  cases  are  found  in  the  year 
in  variable  numbers  in  every  county  and  almost  every  district.  Diphtheria 
is  one  of  the  diseases  that  should  be  carefully  investigated.  Sometimes 
it  sweeps  away  several  children  of  the  same  family." 

I  may  add   that  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  and  of  enteric  fever — both 

of  which  diseases  are  especially  the   result  of  bad   sanitary  conditions — 

frequently  raise  the  mortality  of  small  towns  and  of  rural  districts. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Douglas  Galton. 
12  Chester  Street, 

Grosvenor  Place, 

S.  W.   London. 

Both  the  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Farr,  and  Capt. 
Galton's  comment,  would  tend  to  convey  the  idea  that  diph- 
theria is  more  likely  to  be  fatal  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
As  the  cases  are  not  reported — we  have  only  the  deaths  to 
guide  us, — it  is  not  possible  to  say,  as  a  fact,  that  this  is  so, 
except  as  judgments  may  be  based  upon  personal  observation 
or  experience.  Dr.  Farr  truly  said  that  diphtheria  was  a 
disease  which  should  be  investigated.  There  are  states  in  this 
country  where  this  point  could  be  decided,  as  each  case  of 
diphtheria  is  required  by  law  to  be  reported.  The  deaths 
also  being  reported,  a  few  computations  by  our  vital  statistic- 
ians would  serve  to  determine  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  cer- 
tain diseases  in  city  and  country. 


The  Ontario  provincial  board  of  health  is  exhibiting  at 
the  Toronto  Exposition,  a  lightly-constructed,  portable  hos- 
pital building,  designed  to  shelter  six  patients.  A  portion  of 
the  roof  is  hinged  and  raises  from  the  side-wall,  and  another 
portion  is  constructed  like  lattice-work  to  admit  of  very  free 
ventilation.  The  sides  and  ends  are  of  heavy  canvas,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  easily  rolled  up,  exposing  the  whole  interior. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  more  especially  for  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  the  board  will  send  it  to  different  portions  of  the 
province  when  needed.  As  at  present  exhibited,  it  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  sanitary  appliances. 
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PRACTICAL     RESULTS    ATTAINED    AT     THE     PULLMAN 

SEWAGE-FARM. 

Southward  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Chicago,  lies  the  beautiful 
and  famous  town  of  Pullman,  a  city  now  so  widely-known  by  its  inter- 
esting sanitary  and  industrial  features.  The  system  of  sewerage  adopted 
and  successfully  carried  out  at  Pullman  has  previously  been  described  in 
The  Sani  i ARY  News,*  and  in  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  the  final  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  city  of  eight  thousand  people. 
The  mode  of  construction  of  the  works  at  the  farm  is  described  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  hence  the  details  will  now  be  only  sketched. 

Method  of  Collection  and  Distribution. — The  sewerage  sys- 
tem drains  into  a  reservoir  at  Pullman,  from  which  it  is  pumped  through 
a  twenty-inch  cast-iron  main  to  the  farm  which  lies  nearly  three  miles  to 
the  south.  At  the  farm,  it  is  received  into  a  closed  screening-tank,  from 
which  it  passes  through  a  pressure-regulating  valve  to  the  clay  distribut- 
ing-pipes, with  a  pressure  of  about  ten  pounds.  The  main  distributing 
pipe  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  laterals  of  nine-inch  pipe 
are  laid,  all  below  the  frost-line.  On  these  pipes  hydrants  are  set,  each 
supplying  2^  acres  of  land.  The  flow  of  sewage  from  the  hydrants  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  workmen,  and  sluices  are  built  on  top 
of  the  ground  to  convey  the  sewage  to  land  having  no  convenient 
hy  irant.  The  system  of  disposal  is  the  downward  intermittent  filtration 
system.  The  land  is  irrigated  at  certain  times,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  crops  on  the  land.  The  farm  is  gently  rolling 
prairie  land,  the  soil  being  a  light  sandy  loam,  which  readily  permits  the 
passage  of  water.  A  portion  of  the  farm — twelve  acres, — is  called  the 
filter-bed.  Under  this  twelve  acres,  the  under-drainage  pipes  are  twelve 
feet  apart.  This  filter-bed  received  all  the  sewage  last  year,  amounting 
to  three  million  gallons,  and  the  ground  gives  out  no  odor  now.  It  cared 
for  the  sewage  with  ease,  and  is  capable  this  year  of  caring  for  the  same 
amount  were  it  required  to  do  so.  The  policy  is,  however,  to  irrigate, 
abundantly,  one  portion  of  the  farm  one  year,  and  lightly  irrigate 
the  same  portion  the  next  year,  transferring  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  to 
some  other  portion  of  the  farm.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons.  The 
crops  seem  to  do  belter  the  year  succeeding  free  irrigation,  and  the  land  is 
then  allowed  to  be  subject  to  oxidizing  influences  for  a  long  period.  It 
is  estimated  that  twenty  acres  with  under-drainage  pipes,  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  apart,  will  act  as  a  filter-bed  and  purify  200,000  gallons  of 
sewage  daily  for  one  year. 

Under-DRAINAGE. — The  under-drainage  is  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tem of  tile-drains  laid  forty  feet  apart,  and  about  four  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  These  lead  to  a  main  open  ditch  which  conducts  the  filtrate- 
water  into  Calumet  lake.  The  water  coming  into  this  ditch  from  the 
drains  is  perfectly  colorless,  and  has  no  odor.  It  is  used  to  water  horses 
employed  on  the  farm  with  no  ill-effect.  In  taste,  it  differs  from  water 
of  known  purity  only  in  being  slightly  sweet.  As  compared  with  the 
water  of  Calumet  lake,  into  which  it  is  conducted,  it  is  apparently  the 
purer.  In  the  main  catch-basin,  where  the  under-drainage  is  all  col- 
lected, there  lived  during  the  past  summer  a  school  of  fish,  varying  from 
one  inch  to  one  foot  in  length.-  These  fish  remained  in  the  filtered 
sewage-water  all  summer  without  any  inconvenience,  being  as  lively  and 
healthy  as  in  pure  river  water.  This  fact  serves  to  show  that  the  organic 
matter  in  the  sewage  must  have  been  nearly  all  removed.  Before  under- 
draining  the  land  was  mostly  covered  with  standing  water  and  mud ;  now 
it  can  all  be  cultivated. 

Character  of  hip:  Sewage. — As  the  sewage  pours  out  of  a 
hydrant,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  beds  under  cultivation,  it  has  a 
black,  tarry  color,  contains  no  solid  lumps  of  sewage,  and  possesses  a 
slight  odor  wdiich  is  not  very  disagreeable,  as  it  does  not  similate  the  odor 
of  privies  or  foul  water-closets.  If  for  any  reason  a  piece  of  ground 
becomes  surcharged  with  sewage,  as  may  happen  from  a  leak  in  the  dis- 
tributing pipe,  a  dark  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
sewage  is  diluted  with  fifty  gallons  of  water  per  capita  daily.  Two 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  sewage  are  daily  cared  for  on  the  farm. 

Practical  Results. — Sewage  farms  which  pay  a  profit  are  very 
scarce,  it  usually  being  satisfactory  if  the  sewage  is  cared  for  even  with 
a  small  outlay.  For  this  reason  the  practical  results  of  cropping  the 
Pullman  sewage-farm  will  be  interesting.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  the  farm.      The  crops   raised   the   present  year  consist 


*  For  an  article  on 
L'.'.nitakv  News. 


The  Pullman  Sewerage  "  see  pages  5  and  6  of  Vol.  1  of  The 


of  potatoes,  onions,  sweet-corn,  field-corn,  carrots,  beets,  early  and  late 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  parsnips,  ruta-bagas,  melons  squash,  celery, 
late  turnips,  Hungarian  grass  and  Italian  rye  grass.  The  last-named 
grass  is  usually  the  principal  crop  on  sewage-farms,  but  the  superintendent 
of  this  farm  does  not  consider  it  a  desirable  product,  as  the  ground  may 
be  made  to  pay  much  better  with  other  crops.  Although  the  season  is 
not  closed,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
standing  crops.  It  is  also  possible  to  state  the  exact  cost  of  each  crop 
up  to  Sept.  1,  18S3,  the  estimated  cost  to  close  of  season,  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  crop.  In  the  expenses,  outlays  for  seed,  plants,  labor 
in  preparing  the  ground,  in  caring  for  the  growth,  and  marketing  are 
included.  Taking  the  articles  raised  on  the  farm  this  season,  the  follow- 
ing showing  is  interesting 

POTATOES. 

Acres  cultivated 54 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 .$1,936.18 

Estimated  total  cost  to  close  of  season —  2,500.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 3,200.00 

As  regards  potatoes,  the  superintendent  does  not  think  they  take 
kindly  to  sewage-fertilization.  They  grow  finely,  and  attain  good  size, 
but  are  unusually  apt  to  be  rusty,  which  injures  their  keeping  qualities. 
They  are  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The  rustiness  increases 
with  the  quantity  of  sewage  turned  on  the  land.  The  superintendent 
would  substitute  some  other  product  for  potatoes. 

ONIONS. 

Acres   cultivated - jlA 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $  174.37 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 250.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 48000 

CELERY. 

Acres  cultivated,  (60,000  plants,) i*% 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $    602.68 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 1,500.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 3, 500  00 

The  celery  outstripped  in  growth  all  other  plants  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  estimated  cost  and  value  is  based  upon  immediate  sale 
when  mature,  and  does  not  include  storing  it  in  earth  during  winter. 

LATE    CABBAOE. 

Acres  cultivated  (4,000  plants) 33 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $    644.06 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 1 ,000.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop,  (low). 3,556.00 

The  late  cabbages  show  an  exceedingly  rich,  healthy  growth,  being 
perfectly  fresh,  while  other  fields  of  cabbages  on  adjoining  farms  are 
dying  from  drought.  Of  the  late  cabbage  plants,  fifteen  hundred  were 
set  out  in  ground  freely  irrigated  with  sewage  last  year  ;  there  has 
already  been  sold  $500  worth,  and  there  are  at  least  five  thousand  heads 
more,  worth  at  least  $350,  making  a  yield  of  $850,  from  fifteen  hundred 
plants  on  three  acres.  Late  cabbages  seem  to  grow  better  and  are  more 
valuable  on  the  market  than  early  cabbages. 

SWEET   CORN. 
Acres   cultivated 2% 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $      44.74 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 60. 00 

Estimated  value  of  crop.. 300.00 

The  sweet-corn  wras  raised  on  ground  treated  with  sewage  and  dis- 
tillery manure  both,  and  yielded  nearly  $125  per  acre. 

GARDEN    PRODUCE. 

Including  carrots,  beets,  early  cabbages,  cauliflower,    parsnips, 

ruta   baga,  and  melons,  acres  cultivated 3 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $226.84 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 300.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 600.00 

Many  of  these  varieties  were  planted  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of 
sewage  upon  the  plants.  The  cauliflower  did  exceptionally  well,  as  it  is 
usually  a  dead  failure  with  other  farmers  in  that  locality.  Those  raised 
have  sold  readily  at  advanced  prices,  from  $2  to  $4  per  dozen.  Nearly 
as  many  heads  were  marketed  as  were  planted.  The  early  cabbages  were 
inferior,  a  fact  ascribed  to  the  plants  having  remained  by  a  hot  stove  in 
transit.  Nearly  every  plant  produced  a  marketable  head,  however.  Of 
the  cabbage  sold,  three-fourths  of  an  acre  produced  $125  worth. 

TOMATOES. 

Acres  cultivated 

Exact  cost  to  Sept,  1 $50.43 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  season 60.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 60.00 

Tomatoes  were  a  partial  failure  owing  to  cold  weather. 
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SQUASH. 

Acres  cultivated 15 

Exact  cost  to  Sept.  1 $  309.50 

Estimated  cost  to  close  of  the  season 400.00 

Estimated  value  of  crop 1,500.00 

The  estimate  of  value  of  squash  is  made  with  the  idea  that  frost  will 
hold  off  until  October.  A  frost  at  date  of  writing  might  reduce  the  value 
of  the  crop  to  $600.  It  has  already  been  injured  slightly  by  frost,  but  is 
growing  finely. 

As  regards  the  comparative  growth  with  different  manurial  products, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  heads  of  late  cabbage  were  planted  on  the 
"  filter-bed"  and  they  are  three  times  as  large  as  the  same  cabbage 
planted  at  the  same  time  on  ground  liberally  treated  with  manure  from 
distillery  cows.  In  the  words  of  the  superintendent,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  size  or  quality  of  products  grown  on  filter-beds. 

A  general  estimate  of  the  business  of  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1884, 
would  show  :  — 

GENERAL   ESTIMATE. 

Acres  under  cultivation,  about 160 

Total  investment,  including  land,  say.. $3o,ooo 

Estimated  total  expense  of  operating  the  farm,   including  fall 

plowing  for  next  year's  crops 8,000 

Estimated  value  of  all  crops , 12,500 

Estimated  profit,  besides  caring  for  the  sewage  of  8,000  people.  $4,500 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered  in  looking  upon  this  farm 
as  an  investment.  The  present  year  has  been  the  first  year  of  crop  rais- 
ing. There  was  no  guide  as  to  the  most  valuable  crops.  The  superin- 
tendent and  his  help  were  inexperienced  in  sewage-farming.  The  year 
began  so  late — April  19, — as  to  preclude  preparing  the  land  for  any  early 
vegetables — which  usually  yield  a  handsome  profit, — which  decreased  the 
revenue  at  least  $2,000.  The  land  was  new  and  weedy  and  required 
much  more  tillage  and  care  than  it  will  hereafter  ;  from  this  cause  the 
expenses  were  about  $1,000  more  than  they  will  be  next  year.  With  an 
early  start  and  forcing-beds,  possibly  a  green-house,  and  with  the  exper- 
ience already  gained,  the  superintendent  believes  it  to  be  no  more  than 
fair  to  estimate  the  profits  of  the  farm  next  year  at  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  This  estimate  would  show  a  return  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  besides  caring  for  the  sewage  free  of  charge. 

Effects  upon  Health. — Quite  a  settlement  of  farm-laborers  and 
their  families  has  sprung  up  on  the  farm.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  large 
families.  The  sewage  in  summer  and  in  winter  is  turned  upon  the 
ground,  sometimes  nearly  surrounding  the  houses.  The  children  play 
near  it,  and  probably  sometimes  dabble  in  it.  The  health  of  the  settle- 
ment is,  and  has  been,  extraordinary.  As  a  comparison,  but  without 
attempting  to  form  any  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  German 
village  of  Riverdale,  about  one  mile  from  the  farm,  with  a  distillery  on 
one  side  and  a  glue-factory  on  the  other,  was  scourged  last  winter  with 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  while  there  was  none  at  the  sewage-farm 
settlement.  In  winter,  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  run  out  upon  the  frozen 
ground.  It  disappears  after  a  time  and  the  filtrate  from  the  drains  is  as 
pure  as  in  summer.  The  odor  is  not  so  noticeable  on  a  cold,  as  on  a 
warm,  day,  and  it  is  not  strictly  offensive  at  any  time.  At  times  there  is  a 
faint  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  exhalation  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  breeder  of  disease,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the  continued  good 
health  of  the  operatives.  The  people  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  do 
not  complain  of  the  farm. 

Difficulties.  —  The  difficulties  encountered  are  not  numerous. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  hydrants  from  freezing  in  winter. 
The  difficulties  in  cropping  the  farm  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence,— as  to  what  plants  take  most  kindly  to  sewage-fertilization,  and  as 
to  the  proper  time  to  apply  sewage  irrigation  to  certain  portions  of  the 
crop.  This  depends  altogether  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  regards 
moisture  from  rain,  etc  ,  it  being  possible  to  drown  out  a  crop  by  exces- 
sive and  injudicious  irrigation.  These  difficulties  will  disappear  with  ex- 
perience. 

General  Conclusions. — It  may  not  be  proper  to  draw  conclusions 
as  regards  the  success  of  sewage-farming,  save  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  based  upon  one  year's  experience.  But  from  the  results 
attained  upon  the  Pullman  farm  under  the  care  of  Superintendent  E.  T. 
Martin,  it  may  be  said,  that  sewage-farming  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  inof- 
fensive manner  of  disposing  of  city  sewage,  and  that  properly  managed, 
a  farm  can  care  for  the  sewage  of  any  city,  and  yield  a  handsome  revenue 
to  the  owners. 


FLOW    OF   WATER    THROUGH    PIPES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a  plumber  has  put  in  his  water 
supply-pipes,  say  from  one  cistern  to  another,  as  in  Fig.  254,  or  from  a 
cistern  to  a  kitchen-sink  or  bath,  that  the  water  refuses  to  flow  from  the 
one  cistern  to  the  other,  or  from  the  cistern  to  the  water-tap.  Of  course 
this  may  occur  owing  to  the  pipe  having  got  choked  up  with  some  foreign 
substance,  such    as    rags,  paper,  wood,    or   lime,   etc.,  or    owing  to  the 

worthy  plumber  having 
made  a  "solid  joint,"  but 
that  is  not  what  I  wish  to 
refer  to  here. 

In  the  cases  I  wish  to 
speak  of  we  shall  suppose 
that  no  water  has  yet  been 
put  into  the  cisterns  what- 
ever, and  that  the  connect- 
ing  pipe    between    the   two 
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FIG.  254 

cisterns  is  so  clear  that  it  can  be  blown  through  quite  easily.  The  water 
being  let  on  to  the  cistern  p,  Fig.  254,  and  P  filled,  it  is  expected  that 
upon  looking  into  the  other  cistern  Q  that  it  will  also  be  filled,  or  at  least 
be  filling  up  as  quickly  as  possible;  instead  of  that,  however,  the  cistern 
Q  is  perhaps  found  to  be  empty.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pipe  R 
connecting  the  two  cisterns  has  not  been  put  in  properly.  Instead  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  goes  horizontally  being  put  in  quite  level,  or,  if 
off  the  level,  put  in  as  per  dotted  line  s,  Fig.  254,  with  a  valley  in  the 
center,  so  that  no  air  could  lodge  in  it,  the  pipe  has  been  put  in  with  a 
rise  in  the  center,  as  shown  at  R,  Fig.  254,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
when  the  water  runs  down  from  p  a  portion  of  it  gets  over  the  ridge  at 
R  and  fills  up  the  pipe  beyond  so  far;  this,  however,  imprisons  the  air  at 
R,  which,  to  the  extent  of  a  glassful  or  a  tumblerful  or  so  (according  to 
the  size  of  the  pipe)  cannot  get  away,  being  jammed  in  betwixt  the  water 
upon  each  side  of  it,  upon  which  it  floats.  If  the  cistern  p  were  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  cistern  Q,  then  the  pressure  of  the  water  from 
p  might  force  the  air  before  it.  In  this  case,  however,  both  cisterns  are 
on  the  same  level,  and  the  pressure  at  R  only  a  few  feet — about  5  or  7, 
as  the  case  may  be.  To  get  the  water  to  run,  the  plumber  may  adopt 
either  of  the  following  three  courses  most  suitable  in  the  circumstances: 
First,  if  the  position  of  the  pipe  will  allow  of  it,  he  may  press  down  the 
pipe  at  R,  doing  away  with  the  ridge  or  rise  there,  whereupon  the  air 
will  of  its  own  accord  rise  up  through  the  interior  of  the  pipe  and  the 
water  begin  to  flow  into  Q.  Second,  he  may  apply  a  hand  force-pump  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe  in  P,  and  by  pumping  in  water  force  the  air  out  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe  at  Q,  and  the  air  being  once  out  the  water  soon  rises 
up  into  Q  and  fills  it.  Third,  he  may  pierce  the  pipe  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  rise  at  R  with  a  nail,  and  through  the  small  hole  thus  made  the 
imprisoned  air  will  come  blowing  out;  so  soon  as  that  air  is  out  the  water 
immediately  flows  onwards  and  upwards  into  Q  until  the  water  in  the  cis- 
tern Q  stands  at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  p.  This  would  be  the 
case  supposing  the  distance  between  the  two  cisterns  P  and  Q  was  several 
hundred  yards  and  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe  only  1  inch,  or  even 
less;  but,  of  course,  the  greater  the  distance  and  the  smaller  the  pipe, 
the  slower  the  flow,  as  the  friction  of  water  in  motion  through  pipes  is 
very  considerable.  This  friction  takes  place  against  tjie  sides  of  the 
pipes,  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water  amongst  themselves  being 
very  little. 

I  have  said  that  the  plumber's  "  third"  plan  would  be  to  pierce  the 

pipe   with   a   nail;  this  is  a  very 

common    thing    for    plumbers  to 

|==7p"=>i:   do  with   leaden   pipes  when  they 

l^fp^^l  wish    to    let    out    either    air    or 

water,  and  after  the  hole — which 
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FIG.  255. 


is  only  sent  through  one  side  of 
the  pipe — has  served  its  purpose 
it  is  plugged  up  with  a  small 
piece  of  good  wood,  say  pine, 
and  the  plug  being  cut  off  flush 
the  lead  is  riveted  over  to  keep 
it  in. 

It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  plumber  has  to  provide  for 
the  continual  gathering  of  air  in 
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a  pipe  whenever  the  cistern  happens  to  get  empty.  In  this  latter 
case  lie  may  either  put  on  a  small  stop-cock  (a  )^-inch  gas  stop-cock 
often  serves  the  purpose),  to  open  and  shut  with  the  hand  whenever 
necessary,  as  at  T,  Fig.  255,  or  instead  of  the  stop-cock  an  air-pipe  may 
be  put  on,  as  at  V,  Fig.  255,  the  top  of  said  air-pipe  being  carried  up 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  cistern  so  that  no  water  may  come  out  when 
the  draw-off  cock  is  shut  suddenly.  The  reason  why  a  small  slop-cock 
or  an  air-pipe  is  spoken  of  as  being  put  on  at  T,  Fig.  255,  is  because  the 
pipe  at  t  is  higher  than  at  v,  and  consequently  air  lodges  at  1  ;  were  T 
lower  than  A'  and  the  pipe  between  T  and  V  straight,  no  air  would  lodge. 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  friction  of  water  in  motion  through 
pipes  was  very  considerable,  and  in  consequence  the  flow  of  the  water 
was  retarded  very  much  thereby.  This  effect  of  the  friction  is  known  as 
the  "loss  of  head."  When  water  is  conveyed  from  one  tank  or  reservoir 
to  another,  by  means  of  a  long  pipe,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
ance offered  to  it  by  the  surface  of  the  pipe  ;  this  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  and  will,  therefore,  be  greater  for  a 
small  than  a  large  pipe;  it  is  also  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity  at  which  the  water  is  moving.  The  retardation  caused 
by  this  resistance  prevents  water  from  rising  to  the  same  height  again 
after  passing  through  a  long  pipe,  and  occasions  what  is  termed  a  loss  of 
head,  the  head  of  water  being;  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  reservoirs 
above  the  orifice  of  discharge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe.  To  find  the 
velocity  of  discharge  from  a  pipe,  multiply  the  head  by  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  and  divide  by  its  length  (all  in  feet),  then  multiply  the  square 
root  of  this  quantity  by  the  constant  number  50,  and  the  result  is  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  second;  if  this  velocity  is  multiplied  by  the  area  of 
section  of  the  pipe  (also  in  feet),  we  obtain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
discharged  in  a  second  of  time;  and  this,  multiplied  by  tl/(,  gives  the 
number  of  gallons.  For  example,  if  the  head  is  32  feet,  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  yz  foot,  and  its  length  100  feet,  the  velocity  of  discharge  will  be 
20  feet  per  second,  and  the  area  of  section  being  one-fifth  of  a  foot,  the 
discharge  will  be  4  cubic  feet,  or  25  gallons  per  second.  We  have  here 
supposed  the  pipe  to  be  quite  straight,  without  curves  or  bends,  but  as 
these  are  usually  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pipes  of  considerable  length, 
a  much  greater  amount  of  retardation  takes  place,  and  the  velocity  of 
discharge  decreased  thereby.  If  the  change  of  direction  of  a  pipe  is 
made  with  a  sharp  elbow,  the  retardation  is  much  greater  than  with  a 
rounded  turn;  when  the  angle  of  deviation  is  40°,  with  a  sharp  elbow, 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  turn  is  one-seventh  of  the  head  of  water  due 
to  the  velocity  at  that  point.  For  an  angle  of  6o°,  the  loss  is  rather 
more  than  one-third;  and  for  900  the  loss  is  nearly  equal  to  the  head 
itself,  or  the  water  is  momentarily  brought  nearly  to  a  standstill.  In 
general,  however,  the  change  of  direction  is  made  with  a  circular  bend, 
and  the  larger  the  radius  of  the  bend  the  less  the  resistance  caused  by 
it:  thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  bend  is  five  times  that  of  the  pipe,  the  loss 
of  head  in  a  deviation  of  400  is  only  one  thirty-second;  where  the  angle 
is  60°  it  is  one  twenty-first,  and  for  900  it  is  one-fourteenth. 

In  order  to  afford  some  further  explanation  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this,  I  proceed  to  explain  some  experiments  I  made.  I  took  a 
lead  pipe,  3^  inch  in  diameter  internally  and  50  feet  long.  The  end  at 
which  the  water  was  poured  in  was  bent  up  6   feet  high,  and   the  outlet 

end  only  I  foot  high,  the 

.^T  height  of  the  inlet  above 

\     the  outlet  being  thus  5 

feet.      When  the  water 
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flowed  full  bore  out   of 
fig.  256.  the    lower    end    it    only 

rose  up  into  the  air  about  3  inches  high,  thus  showing  a  loss  of  head  of 
about  4  feet  9  inches;  when,  however,  the  orifice  was  contracted  to 
Y  inch  in  diameter,  then  the  water  spouted  up  into  the  air  about  3  feet 
high  above  the  orifice.  The  explanation  of  this  latter  result  is  that  for 
the  amount  of  water  emitted  from  the  contracted  orifice  there  was  a 
proportionately  less  retardation  by  friction  than  when  the  water  spouted 
out  full  bore  from  the  uncontracted  pipe 

In  another  experiment  I  took  a  small  gas- pipe  of  only  ^  inch  bore 
and  72  feet  long.  I  joined  it  at  the  one  end  to  a  small  cistern,  as  per 
w,  Fig.  256.  The  top  of  this  cistern  was  3  feet  6  inches  higher  than  the 
orifice  of  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  which  other  end  was  bent  up  as 
shown  at  X,  Fig.  256,  about  6  inches  above  the  ground.  The  length  of 
the  horizontal  portion  of  the  pipe  lying  along  the  ground  was,  therefore, 
about  6S  feet.     Water  was  poured  into  the  cistern  at  w,  and  at   first  it 


ran  away  very  freely;  but  latterly  more  slowly.  I  considered  the  outllow 
too  little,  and  believed  air  in  the  pipe  to  be  the  impeding  cause.  I  there- 
fore put  my  mouth  to  the  orifice  at  x,  and  blew  in  as  hard  as  possible, 
trying  to  blow  the  air  out  at  the  other  end;  but  it  was  no  use,  the  3  feet 
(>  inches  of  pressure  at  the  cistern  end  being  too  much,  it  seemed,  to 
blow  against.  I  therefore  temporarily  raised  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  x  as 
high  as  the  cistern  W,  and  waited  a  little,  when  the  water  at  the  end  x 
rose  up  as  high  as  in  W.  I  then  blew  into  the  end  x  again,  when  several 
bubbles  of  air  came  up  through  the  water  in  W.  The  end  of  the  pipe  at 
x  was  then  lowered  down  again  to  its  original  position,  6  inches  above 
•the  ground,  when,  so  long  as  the  supply  continued  at  \v,  the  water 
poured  out  freely  from  the  orifice  at  x,  coming  with  such  force  as  to  rise 
up  full  bore  into  the  air  about  ]/z  inch  high,  as  per  y,  Fig.  256.  This 
Yz  inch  rise  of  the  water  while  coming  out  full  bore  was  no  great  height, 
yet  seeing  that  the  pipe  was  only  %  inch  bore  and  72  feet  long,  and  the 
pressure  or  head  of  water  above  the  orifice  only  3  feet  6  inches,  it  was 
pretty  good. 

I  tried  how  much  water  came  in  a  given  time,  and  found  that  it 
took  six  minutes  to  run  off  one  gallon,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  240  gal- 
lons a  day.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  a  j^-inch  pipe, 
72  feet  long,  with  a  head  in  the  cistern,  above  the  orifice,  of  3  feet  6 
inches,  the  loss  of  head  when  the  water  flowed  out  full  bore  was  3  feet 
$}i  inches.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however  (and  this  is  a  point  I  wish 
to  draw  particular  attention  to),  that  this  3  feet  5^  inches  of  loss  of 
head  at  the  orifice,  as  per  Y,  Fig.  256,  means  that  the  water  will  rise  no 
higher.  If  any  one  thinks  so,  then  he  thinks  wrongly;  for,  in  reality, 
this  3  feet  5}^  inches  of  loss  of  head  simply  means  that  when  coming 
out  full  bore  out  of  the  orifice  the  water,  in  this  case,  though  with  a  head 
of  3  feet  6  inches,  after  passing  through  a  j^-inch  pipe  72  feet  long, 
comes  so  slowly  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is  only  able  to  cause  the 
water  to  spout  up  into  the  air  ]4.  inch  high.  If,  however,  the  orifice  of 
this  ^-inch  pipe  be  contracted,  which  I  did  by  squeezing  it  together 
with  a  pair  of  nippers,  then  the  water  spouts  up  at  once  to  nearly  2  feet 
above  the  orifice,  as  per  z,  Fig.  256. 

Further,  as  showing  the  loss  of  head  does  not  mean  that  water,  if 
properly  guided,  refuses  to  rise  up  to  its  level  after  passing  through  a 
long  pipe,  I  put  another  small  cistern  upon  the  outlet  end  of  my  72  feet 
of  j^-inch  pipe,  and  set  it  up  as  per  A,  Fig.  257,  at  the  same  level  as 
the  cistern  W,  Fig.  257.  I  then  poured  water  into  \v,  and  it  soon  rose 
up  in  A  to  the  same  height  as  in  \v.  At  least,  if  there  was  any  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  \v,  it  was  so  slight  that  I  was  unable  to  detect  it. 
If,  however,  I  had  either  put  on  a  small  bib-crane,  as  at  B,  Fig.  257,  or 
instead  pierced  a  hole  there,  then  so  long  as  either  was   open  the  water 

i_^__|  would  be  prevented  from 
W  H}f7^-"J  rising  up  into  the  cistern  A. 
This  is  one  thing  that  engi- 
neers have  to  consider  when 
drawing  out  their  plans  for 
fig.  257.  the  water-supply  of  towns. 

They  must  put  in  pipes  of  such  sufficient  size  as  that,  when  the  near  or 
low  end  of  a  street,  etc.,  is  drawing  off  water,  sufficient  water  will  be 
left  to  supply  the  other*  end. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  friction  retards  the  flow  of 
water  very  much,  yet.  even  although  the  distance  between  two  cisterns 
be  great,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  versus  friction,  the  water  will  ulti- 
mately stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  cisterns,  unless,  indeed,  where 
the  connecting  pipe  is  so  small  as  to  allow  evaporation  to  show  a  fraction 
of  difference  in  favor  of  the  first  cistern.  Of  course  evaporation  may 
affect  the  first  cistern  also;  but  said  first  cistern  being  nearer  the  fountain 
head,  or  having  a  larger  and  quicker  supply,  evaporation  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  regarding  it. — From  a  chapter  of  Buchans  late  revised 
■work  on  "Plumbing,"  fitrthemoticed  in  another  column  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sanitary  News. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    PLUMBING   WORK    IN    CHICAGO. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  editorial  mention  was 
made  of  the  Illinois  state  law  which  requires  tha:  in  cities  of  fifty  thous- 
and inhabitants,  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  plumber  or  other  person  or 
persons  interested  in  the  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  of  such  build- 
ing or  buildings,  to  receive  a  written  certificate  of  instruction  from  the 
health  commissioner  or  commissioners  before  commencing  work  on  the 
said  building  or  buildings,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  plans,  specie 
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fications  and  instruction,  as  approved  by  the  health  commissioner  or  com- 
missioners of  said  city."     Another  section  of  the  law  requires  the  plum- 
ber, or  other  person  interested,  to  notify  the    health   commissioner  when 
the  plumbing  work  is  completed  and  ready  for  inspection,  and,  before  it 
is  covered  up  or  concealed  from  view,  it  mast  be  approved  by  the  health 
commissioner.     It  was  stated  that   the  master  plumbers  of  the  city  de- 
sired to  have  these  sections  of  the  law  fully  enforced,  and  that  they  had 
said  the  health   department   could   have    their   entire   cooperation.      The 
health   commissioner   has  since   requested   the    president   of  the   master 
plumbers'  association  to   nominate  a  practical  plumber,  who  should  be 
placed  on  duty  in  the  tenement-inspection  department,  and  whoso  special 
duty  should  be  to  see  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  carried  out.     Such  a 
man  was  nominated  and  immediately  set  to  work.      The  inspector  has 
already  visited    a  large  number  of  houses   in   process   of    construction. 
Previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  new  inspector,  and  before  a  building- 
was  commenced,  the  architect  was  required  to  submit  to  the  health  com- 
missioner, plans  and  specifications  of  the  building   including  the  plumb- 
ing, which  were  approved  or  disapproved  by  him.       If  approved,  a  per- 
mit to  build  was  granted.    On  the  same  form  with  the  permit  were  blanks 
for  special  conditions  which  were   filled  out  as  occasion  required  ;  there 
were  also  printed  general  conditions,  covering  the  ventilation  of  rooms, 
light  and  air   shafts,  ventilation   of  water-closets,  alterations  and   addi- 
tions, windows,  drainage  and  plumbing  ;  also,  a  plan  of  plumbing  ap- 
proved  by  the  commissioner   of    health.      This   plan  of  plumbing  was 
printed  in  The  Sanitary  News,  Vol.  I,  No.  i.      It  is  needless  to  state 
that  this  plan  required  all  the  elements  of  good  sanitary  plumbing.     The 
permits  granted,  as  well    as    the    application,    and    a    duplicate    of  the 
plan,    being   all    on    record    in    the    health  department,   the    inspectors 
were  fully  aware  of    the    plans  of   houses    in  process   of   construction. 
Held    books    were    kept,    in    which    the    inspector    noted    down    dates 
on   which    certain  buiidings   would  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of   the 
plumbing,  and  on  those  days  he  is  said  to  have  visited  the  building,  act- 
ing as  the  "  interested  person  "  of  the  law,  and  not  waiting  for  a  notice 
from  the  plumber,  inspected  the  plumbing  and  made  his  report.      If  the 
plumbing  was  not   in  accordance  with  the   approved  plan,  the  plumber 
was  visited  and  asked   to   correct  it.      If  he    refused,  an   injunction  was 
served  on  the  owners  of  the  building,  which  effectually  stopped   all  pro- 
gress on  it  until  the  requirements  were   met.      In  addition  to  this,  and 
since   the   appointment   of  the   new  inspector,  this  gentleman  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  examining  houses  in   process  of  construction.      He 
states  to  The  Sanitary  News  that  he  has  invariably  found  the  mater- 
ials used  to  be  of  good  quality  and   free  from  defects,  and  the  work  is 
executed  in  a  proper  manner, — not  always  what  might   be  termed  first- 
class,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  be  disapproved.      He  adds  that  he  has   been 
able  to  inspect  all  the  work,  none  of  it  having  been  concealed.       In  every 
instance  the  soil-pipe  was  found  to  be  properly  carried  through  the  roof 
or  into  a  heated  stack.     No  obstruction  was  found  in  the  pipes.    All  joints 
were  well  calked.     When  a  lead  pipe  was  joined  to  an  iron   pipe,  the 
joints  were   all  properly  made  through  a  ferrule  and  were  lead-calked. 
In    regard  to  the  separate  trapping  of  each  sink,  basin,  water-closet  or 
tub,  the  department  accepts  one   trap  of  good  depth  of  seal  under  the 
water-closet,  into  which  enters  the  waste-pipes   from   a  wash-bowl  and 
bath,  provided  the  pipes  are  from  fixtures  in  the  same  room,  and  have 
a  good  fall,  as  is  usuaily  the  case  in  bath-rooms.     In  cases  where  the 
distance  from  the  water-works  is  such  as  to  prevent  sufficient  head  to  the 
water  to  flush  a  closet,  when  taken  directly  from  the  supply-pipe,  cisterns 
are  invariably  used  in  new  houses.     No  cisterns  for  storing  water  were 
found  to  be  lined  with  lead.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  regulations  of  the 
health    department  are  reported   to  be  well    carried    out,  and   that    the 
character  of  the  plumbing  work  in  new  houses  is  far  above  the  old  aver- 
age    If  the    plumbers  will  assist  the    health    department  by  promptly 
notifying  it,  when  the  work  in  their  hands  is  completed,  they  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
that  their  work  will  receive  prompt  inspection. 


THE    SANITARY    IMPROVEMENT    OF    PARIS. 

In  adopting  improved  methods  for  the  disposal  of  excreta,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  .that  Paris  should  be  so  far  behind  other  great  cities. 
The  city,  in  spite  of  its  magnificent  system  of  sewers  and  its  abundant 
supply  of  drinking  water,  is  not  salubrious,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria 
being  far  more  prevalent  in   Paris  than  in  other  large  cities  of  Europe. 


The  reason  for  this  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  learned  that  Paris  alone, 
among  European  capitals,  still  tolerates  in  her  midst  a  great  number  of 
privy-pits  and  similar  filth-receptacles,  the  sewers  being  used  chiefly  for 
carrying  away  storm-water,  slops  from  the  houses,  and  refuse  from  the 
streets. 

The  sewage  problem  of  Paris  is  intimately  connected  with  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Seine,  a  question  which  has  been  under  consideration  for 
a  number  of  years.  Various  commissions  havejreported  on  the  subject, 
and  the  most  feasible  method  for  disposing  of  the  city  sewage  has  seemed 
to  be  to  spread  it  over  the  permeable  soil  of  certain  large  plains  beyond 
Clichy,  northwest  of  the  city,  over  a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  on  the 
plain  of  Gennevillers,  which  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Early  in  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  dis- 
charging human  excreta  through  the  city  sewers,  some  declaring  that 
disease  germs  would  ferment  in  the  sewers,  or  after  the  sewage  was 
spread  on  the  irrigation-fields,  and  give  rise  to  serious  disease.  One 
proposition  was  to  convey  the  excreta  in  separate,  water-tight,  metallic 
tubes  outside  of  the  city,  where  it  could  be  subjected  to  heat  in  manufac- 
tories. Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  the  question  from  1874  (when  a 
commission  called  the  "  Odeurs  de  Paris"  recommended  the  above 
method)  till  Oct.  25,  1882,  at  which  time,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  Paris,  appointed  the  "  Technical  Commission," 
consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  architects,  civil  engineers,  and 
hygienists  of  the  city.  The  commission  was  (1)  to  study  various  plans 
for  the  disposal  of  excreta  and  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the  methods 
in  actual  use  so  that  they  shall  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  and  (2)  to  suggest  needed  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  cleansing  of  the  sewers  used  for  carrying  off  house-slops  and  street 
detritus. 

The  committee  was  given  full  power  to  institute  inquiries  and  to 
make  experiments.  Numerous  visits  were  made  to  the  sewers  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  especially  to  those  portions  thought  defective  ;  fre- 
quent formal  and  informal  discussions  were  held,  and  delegations 
were  sent  to  examine  the  sewage  systems  of  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 
and  London.  As  a  result  of  its  labors  the  commission  makes  the 
following  recommendations,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  municipal 
administration  will  at  once  take  measures  to  carry  its  suggestions  into 
practice  : 

It  declares  that  no  harm  will  result  from  the  discharge  of  the  excreta 
into  the  sewers  along  with  the  ordinary  refuse.  The  disease  germs  will 
be  attenuated  and  rendered  inert  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  well- 
ventilated  sewers,  or  else  will  be  carried  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city 
before  thev  have  time  to  develop.  The  sewers  will  therefore  be  used  for 
the  removal  of  the  excreta  which  now  goes  into  pits.  This  plan  has 
been  in  use  in  London  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  introduced  more 
recently  into  Brussels  and  Berlin,  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
any  evil  results  from  disposing  of  night-soil  in  this  way. 

As  respects  individual  houses,  the  commission  would  (1)  put  a  privy 
into  each  house,  abolishing  public  places  of  this  sort,  which  are  often  in 
a  very  unsanitary  condition,  and  would  insist  on  the  thorough  flushing 
of  closets  by  the  use  of  at  least  ten  litres  of  water  daily  for  each  individ- 
ual, which  should  pass  freely  through  the  soil-pipes  so  as  to  remove  all 
adhering  matters.  A  water  trap  should  be  placed  between  the  closet- 
bowl  and  the  descending  soil-pipe,  the  commission  gravely  informing  its 
readers  that  this  is  the  constant  practice  (!)  in  English  and  Belgian 
houses.  All  slop  and  rain-water  pipes  should  be  provided  with  similar 
traps.  (2)  The  descending  soil-pipe  of  the  closet  should  be  connected 
with  a  pipe  prolonged  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  allow  the  free  en- 
trance of  pure  air,  and  these  pipes  should  be  connected  with  automatic 
and  intermittent  water-reservoirs,  situated  in  the  upper  story,  so  that 
there  may  be  frequent  and  copious  flushings  throughout  their  entire 
length.  As  now  constructed,  the  pipes  are  frequently  too  large  ;  are 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  washed;  have  no  communication  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  contain  masses  of  infected  air,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
building  through  closets,  sinks,  and  wash-bowls.  (3)  The  horizontal  soil- 
pipes  should  connect  with  the  public  sewers,  and  should  be  provided 
with  a  trap  before  their  terminus. 

In  its  examination  of  the  sewers,  the  commission  was  struck  with  the 
insanitation  which  arises  from  the  stopping  short  of  the  perpendicular 
soil-pipe  at  the  level  of  the  house  wall  where  it  enters  the  ordinary,  large, 
dirty  and  feebly-inclined  house-sewer.  Hydraulic  obturators,  in  the  shape 
of  siphons,  should  also  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  imperfect  apparatus 
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now  in  use,  the  ladle-shaped  cavities  of  which  retain  the  filth  that  ought 
to  be  drawn  away  as  speedily  as  possible  by  the  current  of  the  sewers. 
14)  Slops,  waste-waters,  and  feeal  matters  should  not  be  conveyed  into 
fixed  pits.  This  method  was  almost  unanimously  condemned.  The 
suppression  of  these  pits  should  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
since  it  is  apparent  that  they  can  not  be  entirely  abolished  at  once,  the 
commission  recommends  certain  changes  that  will  render  them  tolerable 
till  such  time  as  they  can  be  removed  entirely.  One  improvement  would 
be  to  connect  the  soil-pipe  with  a  pipe  leading  to  the  air  above  the  roof, 
thus  insuring  s  better  circulation  of  air.  (5)  All  movable  pits,  tubs,  and 
whatever  apparatus  hinders  the  speedy  removal  of  the  excreta,  were  also 
condemned.  There  should  never  be  any  place  in  the  house  where  the 
products  of  daily  life  are  allowed  to  remain  and  ferment.  The  commis- 
sion would,  however,  permit,  temporarily,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  the  use 
of  tubs  furnished  with  dry    absorbent  material. 

With  regard  to  the  sewers  themselves,  the  commission  recommends  : 
(1)  The  suppression  of  the  sand-banks,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  net- 
work of  sewers;  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  sewers  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  mouth  of  the  great  collectors,  to  avoid  stagnations; 
and  that  the  sewers  be  furnished  with  an  abundant  and  continuous  sup- 
ply of  running  water,  and,  in  case  of  any  deficit,  of  some  powerful 
method  of  flushing.  For  this  purpose  it  recommends  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  of  ten  cubic  metres  capacity  at  the  commencement  and  along 
the  line  of  the  sewers  at  distances  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  metres, 
which  can  be  instantly  emptied  into  the  sewers  for  flushing.  (2)  The 
abolition  of  angles  at  the  joining  of  the  sides  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewer, 
curves  being  substituted;  the  repair  of  old  galleries,  and  the  introduction 
into  the  floor  of  the  sewer  of  trenches  with  rails  {cunettes  a  rails).  (3)  All 
sewer  openings  into  stony  streets,  or  such  streets  as  are  liable  to  wash- 
outs, must  be  provided  with  movable  reservoirs  to  retain  the  sand  and 
debris  which  might  choke  up  the  sewer.  In  this  manner  the  same  result 
will  be  obtained  as  in  London  and  Brussels,  where  the  sewer  entrances 
are  provided  with  fixed  catch-basins  for  retaining  sand  and  debris.  Catch- 
basins  for  sand,  if  built  into  the  bottom  of  the  sewers,  would  also  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  the  sewer-boats  and  wagons,  and  would  prevent 
sand-banks  from  remaining  on  the  floor  of  the  collectors  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  (4)  The  commission  also  provides  that,  where  the 
sewers  have  no  proper  drainage,  or  are  not  well  supplied  with  water,. 
the  excreta  shall  be  conveyed  in  water-tight  metallic  tubes  till  sewers 
are  reached  which  possess  proper  conditions  for  the  reception  of  such 
matters.  (5)  In  conclusion,  the  commission  demands,  in  order  to  assure 
the  continued  satisfactory  working  of  the  general  sewage  system  of  the 
city,  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  now  insufficient,  centra!  system 
of  collectors,  either  by  building  new  galleries  or  by  the  turning  of  the 
waters  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city  toward  the  departmental  collectors. 
It  would  also  make  certain  changes  in  the  engines  of  the  elevator  of 
Clichy,  which  pump  the  sewage  upon  the  purification  fields,  so  that  in 
times  of  increased  flow  or  flood  the  water  shall  be  discharged  into  the 
Seine.  This  would  assure  the  continuous  working  of  the  collectors  and 
prevent  the  present  serious  stagnations. 

Such  is  a  resume  of  the  labors  of  the  commission.  Their  excellent 
recommendations  will  enter  into  the  domain  of  the  actual  as  soon  as  the 
government  provides  the  necessary  means.  Then  Paris  will  become  the 
most  healthful  as  it  now  is  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world. 


THE   HOUSE  INTERIOR. 

The  prediction  that  hard-wood  floors  would  be  only  a  passing  fash- 
ion, being  too  bare  and  cold  for  the  variable  climate  of  our  northern  lati- 
tudes, is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  advantages  of  bare  floors  are  too 
apparent  not  to  outweigh  the  prejudices  against  them.  In  the  roomy 
halls,  which  have  replaced  the  bare  and  useless  entries,  in  most  recently 
built  houses,  a  hardwood  floor  is  a  necessity  which  every  housekeeper, 
who  has  attempted  the  endless  labor  of  keeping  a  wool  hall  carpet  free 
from  the  constantly  accumulating  dust  and  mud  of  the  street,  will  heartily 
appreciate.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  rugs  now  offered  for  sale 
proves  that  the  wood  floor  is  in  general  favor.  The  Oriental  rugs  are 
always  desirable,  although  their  price  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means.  Some  of  the  new  Scotch  rugs  reproduce  the 
eastern  designs  and  colors,  and  though  they  have  not  the  exquisitely- 
blended  tones  and  silvery  bloom  of  the  century  old  fabrics,  they  are 
satisfactory  and  durable.      Many   of  those  known   as   Empress-of-India 


rugs  have  pure  Indian  and  Persian  designs  in  clear  harmonious  colorings. 
The  high-art  Yeddo  rugs,  also  of  Scotch  manufacture,  are  sometimes 
grotesque  in  pattern,  but  their  soft  grounds  in  pale  blue  or  green,  often 
with  a  clouded  effect  in  gray,  are  very  pleasing.  Among  the  new  de- 
vices are  the  motto  rugs,  especially  suited  to  hall  and  hearth  uses.  One 
of  these  shows  a  conventionalized  design  of  blossoming  branches  on  a 
reddish  brown  ground,  with  the  words,  "  Eire  and  heat  praise  ye."  An- 
other hearth  rug  shows  in  the  border  the  legend,  "  A  little  fire  is  quickly 
trodden  out,  which  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench."  The  Templeton  rugs 
are  extremely  good  in  color,  some  of  those  in  eastern  designs  on  old  gold 
grounds  approaching,  in  softness  and  beauty,  the  antique  fabrics.  The 
tendency  in  carpets  is  toward  lighter  colorings,  and  experience  has 
taught  that  the  better  qualities,  such  as  Axministers  and  Wiltons,  are 
the  most  serviceable.  Some  of  the  best  new  designs  are  shown  in  two 
shades  of  the  same  color,  a  graceful  scroll  pattern  of  the  lighter  tint  on 
the  darker  ground.  One,  in  two  shades  of  peacock  green,  with  a  clear 
contrasting  color  in  the  border,  is  very  rich.  The  same  design  is  seen  in 
olives,  browns  and  blues.  A  carpet  in  two  shades  of  Indian  red,  with 
the  scroll  pattern  emphasized  by  touch  of  pale  green,  is  very  artistic. 
Sometimes  the  scroll  work  is  outlined  by  a  thread  of  gold,  or  the  ground- 
work is  powdered  with  a  fine  star-like  design.  The  same  effects  are 
found  in  the  new  wall-papers,  two  shades  of  the  popular  colors — Indian 
red,  old  blue,  terracotta  and  shades  of  gold, — being  effectively  combined. 
For  those  who  believe  that  wall  and  floor  decorations  should  appear 
only  as  backgrounds,  never  obtruding  a  pronounced  color  or  pattern,  but 
serving  to  bring  out  the  brighter  tones  of  the  upholstery  fabrics  of  the 
furniture,  these  designs  offer  admirable  opportunities  for  artistic  furnish- 
ing. A  harmonizing,  or  contrasting,  color  appears  in  the  frieze  of  the 
paper  as  it  does  in  the  border  of  the  carpet.  Many  of  the  carpets  show 
a  close  imitation  of  the  antique  rug  patterns,  the  rich  variety  of  color 
finely  brought  out  by  the  pale  olive,  or  gold,  grounds,  while  some  of  the 
conventionalized  floral  designs  are  set  against  dull  red,  blue,  brown  and 
fawn  surfaces.  As  a  concession  to  the  taste  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
outgrown  the  riotous  flower  patterns  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  are  carpets 
showing  modified  floral  designs  on  light  olive  or  ecru  grounds,  the  gaudy 
blossoms,  and  the  designs  with  cherubs  swinging  in  wreaths  of  roses  be- 
ing found  only  in  the  cheaper  grades. 

*  * 

The  autumn  brings  out  very  few  novelties  in  the  way  of  upholstery 
fabrics.  These  fabrics  are  already  so  varied  in  material  and  color  that 
the  ingenuity  of  designers  and  workers  must  have  breathing-time  before 
any  thing  new  can  be  devised.  The  popular  taste,  in  some  measure,  is 
discarding  the  extremes,  into  which  the  new  interest  in  decorative  art 
carried  it,  of  tawdry  and  meaningless  ornamentation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inanities  of  so-called  oestheticism  on  the  other.  The  needs  of 
the  present  must  determine  the  furnishing  and  ornamentation  of  its 
dwellings,  and  no  amount  of  mediaeval  magnificence  can  compensate  for 
a  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  and  comfort,  even  if  it  were  not  ludi- 
crously incongruous  to  force  this  practical  nineteenth  century  to  masque- 
erade  in  the  trappings  of  the  thirteenth.  Louis  F.  Day,  whose  words 
are  always  forceful  and  practical,  refers  to  this  subject  in  a  recent  paper. 
He  says:  "  Our  decorative  art  pretends  to  be  of  any  century  but  the 
nineteenth, — of  any  period  but  that  in  which  we  live.  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  stvle  of  our  own,  except  in  so  far  as  in  this  very  simulation  of  past  art 
we  betray  the  crazy  generation  to  which  we  belong.  Fit  ornamen. 
must  fit  the  times,  and  we  live  in  a  present  that  is  no  mere  reflex  of  the 
past.  The  pedant  has  had  his  day  ;  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  scientist. 
Art  owes  something,  perhaps,  to  scientific  progress,  in  that  we  must  find 
new  forms  for  new  purposes,  try  as  we  may  (and  as  we  do),  to  fit  the  old 
forms  to  them.  If  ever  decoration  is  to  flourish  as  an  art,  it  will  be  not 
as  a  fashionable  form  of  archaeological  amusement,  but  as  the  reasonable 
outcome  of  our  nineteenth  century  civilization." 

* 
*        * 

A  very  comfortable  couch  for  a  chamber  or  dressing-room   may  be 

made  of  a  narrow,  woven-wire  bedstead.     The  frame  should  be  cut  down 

to  the  height  of  an   ordinary  Turkish  couch,  and  a   thin,  hair   mattress 

should  be  placed  on  the  wire.      The  covering  may  be  of  French  cretonne, 

which  is  the  most  desirable  for  bedroom  uses,  with  a  box  plaited  valance 

reaching    nearly   to    the    floor.       Two  or    three    large    pillows,    covered 

with    the    cretonne,    complete    the    couch,    which    is    one    of    the    most 

delightful    of    lounging-places.       If    a    richer    covering    is    desired,    the 
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figured  velours,  with  a  deep  knotted  fringe,  instead  of  a 
val  ince,  and  pillows  covered  with  the  saddle-bags  which  come 
for  chair-cushions,  will  make  a  sumptuous  Oriental  couch. 
Silk  and  wool  damask,  in  two  shades,  either  of  olive  or  crim- 
son, also  forms  a  durable  covering.  Some  people  use  only  a 
folded  blanket,  or  comforter,  over  the  wire,  but  the  covering 
looks  and  wears  better  if  fitted  over  the  mattress.  A  conven- 
ient lounge  is  made  of  two  large  wooden  boxes,  each  covered 
with  a  valance  of  cretonne,  and  having  thick  upholstered  cush- 
ions. These,  placed  together,  make  a  broad,  comfortable 
couch,  and  the  boxes,  with  their  covers  hung  on  hinges,  are 
roomy  and  convenient  for  holding  dresses.  A  lounge  of  this 
kind  is  covered  with  cretonne  having  a  tapestry  design  in  dull 
colors.  Two  large  pillows  have  covers  of  ecru  linen,  with  sim- 
ple Kensington  decorations,  and  the  third  has  a  Watteau  de- 
sign in  cretonne,  the  costumes  of  the  figures  being  emphasized 
by  a  little  skillfully  applied  embroidery  in  silk. 

* 

Where  the  hall  of  a  house  is  used  as  a  room,  the  draughts 
caused  by  the  frequent  opening  of  the  outside  door  may  be 
prevented  by  hanging  a  curtain  of  some  thick,  heavy  stuff  a  few 
reet  from  the  door.  A  common  gray  blanket  makes  a  good, 
inexpensive  hanging  and  may  be  easily  decorated  with  an  ap- 
plied design.  A  double-faced  canton  flannel  is  also  a  good 
material.  A  hall  portiere  of  olive  felt  has  a  lattice  dado  of  gold 
braid,  over  which  is  a  boldly-drawn  pattern  of  vines  running 
up  on  the  curtain,  worked  in  crewel  and  arrasine. 

* 
* 

Some  new  fire-place  screens  are  of  brass,  the  central 
panel  having  a  spray  of  leaves  in  the  burnished  metal,  against 
a  dull  background.  Another  brass  screen  is  of  lattice  work, 
the  spaces  being  filled  with  squares  and  jewels  of  colored  glass, 
and  is  admirably  effective  in  its  play  of  color.  A  fire  screen 
of  Berlin  iron,  in  the  delicate  work  which  was  so  popular  years 
ago,  is  a  pleasing  novelty.  Many  ornamental  trifles  are  shown 
in  brass  and  bronze.  Roman  lamps,  small  picture  frames, 
crumb  trays  and  ink-stands,  are  good  in  shape  and  have  excel- 
lent decorations  in  the  hammered  or  burnished  metal. 

* 
*       * 

The  metal  chains  used  for  looping  back  heavy  draperies 
are  found  in  brass,  oxydized  silver  and  bronze  metal,  and 
show  square  links  and  alternate  rings  and  balls,  or  large  balls 
connected  by  chains.  Lighter  hangings,  such  as  lace,  mus- 
lin or  Madras  fabrics  should  be  tied  back  with  ribbons,  either 
of  plain  satin  or  of  brocade. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


CHURCH    ARCHITECTURE.— DESIGN    III. 

The  perspective  here  shown  is  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  of  which  B.  J.  Bartlett  &  Son, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are  the  architects.  This  church  is  built 
of  Safford  limestone  laid  in  rock-faced  ashlar  work,  trimmed 
with  a  blue  sand-stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with  metallic 
shingles.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Marquette  church 
shown  on  page  104  of  The  Sanitary  News,  Vol.  II,  No. 
21.  It  has  a  gallery  in  the  horse-shoe  form,  with  stairs  leading 
from  the  vestibule,  and  to  and  from  the  ambo  platform.  The 
organ  loft  and  choir  are  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  and  raised 
twelve  inches  above.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  main  audi- 
torium, including  the  gallery,  is  750, — including  the  lecture 
room  it  is  more  than  1,000.     The  building  cost  $17,000. 

The  plan  shown  in  this  connection  is  of  the  High  Street 
Baptist  church  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  perspective  of  which 
was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News. 


Newport,  R.  I.,  has  just  completed  a  second  water-works. 
Heretofore,  their  only  supply  has  been  from  Easton's  pond, 
which  had  a  capacity  of  130,000,000  gallons.  New  works  have 
been  constructed  which  draw  from  Neilson  pond,  having  a 
storage  capacity  of  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons. 
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Church  at  Emtoria,  Kansas. 
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CHICAGO   MASTER   PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATION'. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  association  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Sept.  Kj,  the  apprenticeship  committee  made  a  detailed  report  on  the  re- 
lations between  master  plumbers  and  apprentices,  and  recommended  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  member  i>f  the  Association  knowingly  enticing  or  receiving  into 
his  service  an  apprentice  of  a  brother  member,  without  the  latter' s  consent ,  or  without 
full  dates  and  signatures  mi  such  certificate,  shall  lie  subject  to  reprimand  <>r  expulsion 
;it  the  (lis,  retion  "t  I  In-  Assoi  iation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  interestsof  journeymen 
plumbers  out  of  work.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
president,  and  Messrs.  Baggot,  Sanders,  Monahan,  and  Mason,  to  solicit 
samples  of  plumbing  materials  for  a  permanent  exhibition  in  the  rooms 
of  the  association.      The  subjects  for  essays  were  assigned  as  follows  : 

"The  Master  Plumber;  His  Duties  and  Rerponsibilities, "  Mr. 
Harvey  ;  "  The  Success  of  the  Association,"  Win.  II.  Oliphant  ; 
"  Plumbing  of  To-day  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Tast,"  Daniel 
Whiteford  ;  "  Theory  and  Practice  in  Plumbing,"  A.  W.  Murray  ;  "The 
Sanitary  Necessities  of  Our  City,"  Andrew  Young  ;  "  The  Education  of 
Our  Apprentices,"  J.  J.  Hamblin  ;  "  Traps  and  their  Merits,"  Mr.  Grif- 
fith ;  "  Ventilation  of  Wastes,"  Mr.  Monahan  ;  "  What  Material  is  best 
adapted  to  House  Drains,"  J.  J.  Wade;  "What  Modification  of  Our 
Building  Laws  is  Needed  ?  "JD.  J.  Rock  ;  "  The  Press  and  the  Plumber," 
J.  II.   Roche. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young  then  continued  his  paper  on  the  impressions  of  a 
plumber  abroad,  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  attempt  even  a  partial  description  of  London  and  the 
sights  to  be  seen  in  and  about  it.  I  visited  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Fisheries  at  Kensington,  and  found  it  a  most  complete  exhibit,  every 
nation  being  represented,  the  United  States  making,  I  think,  the  best 
exhibit.  Chicago  was  represented  by  E.  Booth  in  a  manner  pleasing  to 
a  Chicagoan.  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
which  is  something  like  our  exposition.  Here  I  saw  some  things  which 
were  new  to  me,  namely,  wrought-iron  fittings  for  gas-pipe,  and  some  ex- 
cellent steel  pipe  that  would,  I  think,  if  not  too  expensive,  make  excellent 
soil-pipes.  I  wa-i  unable  to  get  much  information  from  exhibitors  ;  they 
are  not  so  loquacious  as  our  friends  on  the  lake  fjont. 

"  But  time  is  up  with  me,  and  now  for  Scotland,  stern  and  wild, — 
land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, — land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood.  Glasgow  is  the  Chicago  of  Great  liritain.  For  miles  down  the 
river  Clyde  it  is  one  vast  ship  yard,  and  everything  is  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  ship-building  industry  affording  employment  for  thousands.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fair  holidays  during  my  stay,  and  the  entire  population 
appeared  to  be  having  a  good  time.  Excursion  boats  and  trains  were 
crowded  with  pleasure-seekers,  the  city  people  going  to  the  country  and 
the  country  people  coming  to  the  city.  The  saloons  were  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business.  There  is  music  in  the  air  of  Glasgow  during  fair  time. 
There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city.  The  cathedral 
is  very  fine — grand  is  the  word  I  should  have  used — with  its  stained-glass 
windows,  and  its  immense  proportions,  while  under  the  feet  is  the  dust  of 
a  long  line  of  warriors,  famous  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  I  attended 
divine  service,  and  the  rich  tones  of  the  organ  reverberating  through  the 
massive  building  were  more  impressive  than  the  words  of  the  preacher- 
Pack  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Necropolis,  Glasgow's  city  of  the  dead.  A 
fine 'monument  to  John  Knox  is  one  of  the  attractions  in  it.  I  visited 
the  Glasgow  university  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  students.  It  has  a 
beautiful  situation  and  the  buildings  are  very  fine.  The  library  is,  I  am 
told,  unequaled,  and,  from  what  I  jsaw,  seemed  most  complete.  The 
botanic  gardens,  one  of  Glasgow's  attractions,  looked  small  in  comparison 
with  our  park  system  in  Chicago. 

"  The  visitor  to  Glasgow  can  find  sufficient  to  interest  him.  The 
water-supply  is  excellent,  the  water  being  brought  from  Loch  Katrine, 
some  forty  miles  distant,  and  it  is  undefiled  by  sewage.  This  must  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  city  The  prosperity  of  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  docks.  I  found  that  Glasgow- 
had  expanded  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  docks  built.  Will  we  of 
Chicago  take  the  lesson  in  time? 

"From  Glasgow  I  ran  down  to  Paisley  and  visited  the  works  of 
Robert  Brown  and  Sons,  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  earthenware.  I  was 
kindly  shown  through  their  works,  and  I  inspected  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture  from  the  clay  to  the  finished  work.  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Sons  will  have  a  line  of  these  goods  on  exhibition  at   the  rooms  of  the 


Chicago   master    plumbers'  association   during  the  coming  winter  ;    they 
will  prove  an  attraction  in  connection  with  our  lecture  course. 

"  I  could  not  but  think  when  I  saw  the  almost  total  cessation  of  busi- 
ness for  the  two  weeks  called  the  fair  holidays  what  our  Chicago 
business  men  would  think  or  do  were  such  a  thing  to  become  a  fashion 
with  us.  An  enlargement  of  insane  asylums  would  be  necessary,  I  think. 
Over  here,  holidays  are  plenty,  and  in  many  of  the  trades  a  day's  work 
consists  of  nine  hours  only,  and  five  on  Saturday.  I  did  not  see  the 
statistics,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  are  not  many  deaths  from  over- 
exertion in  Creat  Britain.  The  motto  on  the  Glasgow  coat-of-arms  is: 
"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word."  Of  late  years, 
however,  they  have  abbreviated  it  to  "  Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  Liberal- 
ism seems  to  be  making  progress  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States." 

CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PLUMBING. 

A  few  years  ago,  Wijliam  Paton  Buchan,  a  well-known  sanitary  en- 
gineer and  practical  plumber,  of  London,  Eng.,  prepared  a  work  on 
"  Plumbing."  The  overhauling  of  the  drains  and  sanitary  fittings  of 
Londesborough  House,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  suffered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  led  Mr.  Buchan  to  criticise  some  of  the 
remarks  which  were  made  in  the  public  prints,  and  a  series  of  articles  on 
plumbing  which  grew  out  of  this  formed  the  basis  of  his  book.  In  writ- 
ing it  the  object  he  kept  in  view  was,  he  says,  to  provide  a  handy  text- 
book for  the  apprentice  plumber.  The  importance  of  the  work  and  its 
scope  grew  upon  him  as  he  progressed,  and  he  produced  a  volume  which 
became  a  practical  guide  to  the  plumber  in  all  the  "  mysteries  of  his 
craft."  The  book  met  with  unexpected  success  and  a  second  edition 
was  soon  demanded.  The  author  was  disappointed  in  this,  that  instead 
of  patronage  from  apprentice  plumbers,  for  whom  it  was  specially  pre- 
pared, it  came  rather  from  their  masters,  as  well  as  architects  and 
others  connected  with  building  operations  and  sanitary  work,  and  had, 
indeed,  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  as  a  text-book.  The  popularity  and  value  of  the  book 
have  continued  to  the  present,  and  now  the  author  has  prepared  a  fourth 
revised  edition.  This  has  been  greatly  improved  and  a  number  of 
chapters  added  relating  to  house  drainage  and  ventilation,  which  are 
very  useful. 

The  work  of  the  plumber  in  Great  Britain  includes  some  things  that 
are  not  taken  up  by  other  trades,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  gutters, 
ridges  and  hips  of  roofs,  rain-water  pipes,  etc.,  and  the  first  few  chapters 
of  this  book  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, relates  to  plumbing  and  house  drainage  proper,  and  the  whole 
is  exceedingly  practical  and  valuable  ;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
plumber  and  architect  and  householder,  even,  who  has  a  desire  to  know 
whether  the  plumbing  in  his  house  is  correctly  done  or  not.  No  better 
illustration  of  its  actual  value  could  be  given  than  in  the  republication  of 
a  portion  of  a  chapter,  which  is  done  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  book  contains  307  pages  and  more  than  330  illustrations. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

"  Acaddmie  de  Neuchatel.  Annde  1882-83,  Semestre  D'Hiver.  Discours  de  M. 
It-  Dr.  A.  L.  Roulet.  De  L'Importance  Religieuse  du  Corps  D'Apres  L'Erongile,  par 
M.  le  Pasteur  F.  A.  Rollier." 

11  American  Journalist.  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  15,  1883."  $2.00 
per  annum. 

"  A  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health."  Vols.  I.  and  II,  Edited  by  Albert 
H.  Buck,  M.  D.     New  York:  William  Wood  and  Co.     Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener. 

"  Charter,  By-laws,  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary 
Association."     New  Orleans:  L.  Graham.     1879. 

"  Observations  on  the  Management  of  Enteric  Fever  according  to  a  Plan  based 
upon  the  so-called  Specific  Treatment,  by  James  C.  Wilson,  M.  D."  Extracted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.   Third  Series,  Vol.  VI. 

"  The  Sanitary  Journal;  devoted  to  the  public  health  and  kindred  sciences."  Vol. 
V.     Nos.  9  and  11.     Toronto,  Ont. 

"  Journal  D'Hygiene.  Bulletin  des  Conseils  d'Hygiene  et  de  Salubrite."  Edited 
by  Dr.  Prosper  de  Pietra  Santa.     August  2 — 30,  1883. 

"  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  of  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba for  the  year  1882."     Winnipeg:  Rice  M.  Howard,  Queen's  Printer.     1883. 

"  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly."  Vol.  I.,  No.  2.  September,  1883.  New  York:  Frank 
Seaman,  68  and  69  Bible  House. 

"Annual  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Protection  Association  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  for 
1882-3." 

"Circular  Letter  No.  II.  Sanitary  Protection  Association  of  Newport,  R.I. 
Issued  September,  1883." 

"  A  history  of  Health-Work  in  Indiana,  By  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  M.  D.;  Reprinted 
from  American  Public  Health  Association  Report,  1882." 
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"Plumbing.  A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  number, 
with  Supplementary  chapters  upon  House  Drainage;  Embodying  the  Latest  Improve- 
ments." By  William  Baton  Buchan,  Sanitary  Engineer  and  Practical  Plumber,  etc. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  above  three  hundred  and  thirty  illustra- 
tions. London:  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill, 
1883. 

"American  Newspaper  Annual."     Philadelphia:     N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  1883. 

■'  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  October 31,  1882."     Indianapolis:     Wm.  B.  IHirford,  1883. 

"  Meteorological  and  Physical  Observations  on  the  East  Coast  of  British 
America,  by  Oarry  Taft  Sherman.    Washington  :    Government  Printing  Office,  1883." 

"  The  Motions  of  Fluids  and  Solids  on  the  Earth's  Surface.  By  Professor  William 
Ferrel.     Washington  :     Government  Printing  Office,  1883." 

"  Syllabus  of  the  Instruction  in  Sanitary-Science  with  references  to  Sources  of  In- 
formation. By  DeLos  Fall,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Albion  College.  Price 
ten  cents.     Albion,  Mich.  :     B.  B.  Bissell,  1883." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Coca  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  from  medical  men  on  ac- 
count of  its  therapeutic  qualities,  it  being  a  nerve  stimulant  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind,  and  devoid  of  a  depressing  influence  following  the  stimu- 
lation. It  has  been  ingeniously  mixed  with  tobacco  in  the  form  of  "  co- 
carettes,"  the  smoking  of  which  does  not  produce  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions often  following  the  use  of  tobacco  cigarettes. 

The  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company  have  had  plans  for  a  new 
passenger  depot  at  Chicago,  drawn  by  architect  Eidletz.  It  will  be 
located  between  Polk  and  Taylor  streets  and  Third  and  Fourth  avenues. 
The  materials  used  will  be  pressed  brick,  red  terra-cotta,  a  reddish  brown 
sandstone  from  New  Jersey,  with  slates  for  roofs.  The  expense  will  be 
about  $500,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  next  year. 


BUILDING  PERMITS. 

Since    the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  300  building  permits 

have  been  issued  in  this  city.     The  following  is  a  list  of  all  costing$2,ooo 

and    upwards,  with  the  names    of  the    owner,  architect    and  builder — if 

only  one  name    is  given  it    is  that  of   the  owner.     All   buildings    are    of 

brick  unless  otherwise  specified: 

3524  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  fiats,  20x50,  $3,000;  S.  W.  Slack. 

3828  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  flat,  20x50,  $3,000;  owner.  Jas.  McKecn;  builder,  B.  Howley. 
318  to  322  Center  av.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  75x40,  §12,000;   owner  Miss  M.  Kelly;  archi- 
tect^, P.  Thomas,  builder;  H  Himard. 
36  Bradley  St.,   2-story  dwelling.  21x40,  $2,500;  M.  Suda. 

174  Oak  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x56,  $9,000;  owner,  D.  McCartney;  architects  Trom- 
mond  &  Jepson;  builder,  D.  Wrenn. 

1067  Van  Burenst,,  2-story  dwelling,  24x32,  $2,500;  S.  S.  Radcliff. 

11  to  13  Eldridge  court,  2-story  barn.  35x37,  83,000;  C.  Willoughby. 

1108  Wilcox  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x48,  $2,000;  J.  B.  French. 

18  to  26  Rush  St.,  5  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  109x48,  $20,000;  owner,  Martin  McNul- 
ty,- builder,  Lehman  &  Co. 

352  Twenty-second  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x36,93,000;  Wm.  Becker. 

490  to  492  VanBuren  St.,  2-story  livery  stable,  50x150,  $8,000;  owner,  M.  Small;  archi- 
tect and  builder,  G.  Heuston. 

W  Ninth  and  Johnson  St.,  1-story  cottage,  23x40,  $2,600;  ,Ino.  Tierney. 

165'W.  Twelfth  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x75  $7,000;  M.  Skala. 

126  Ambrose  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $2,000;  John  Messerer. 

587  Holt  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x40,  $3,000;  Catherine  Figo. 

3349  Indiana  av.,  1-story  bowling  alley,  24x100  $2,900;  Indiana  Club. 

755  and 757.  2-story  dwelling,  30x50$7.000;  owner,  H.  A.  Christie;  architects,  Burnham 
and  Root;  builders,  John  M.  Dunpley  &  Co. 

Halsted  and  Sumner  sts.,  1-story  boiler  house  and  chimney,  $2,500;  P.  L.  Underwood. 

928  Jackson  St.,  2-story  dwelling  22x50.  $3,000;  J.  S.  Jones. 

175  Howe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x40,  $4,000;  E.  D   Landis. 

3200  Vernon  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $6,000;  John  Workmeister. 

689  and  691  Adams  St.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  50x40,  $12,000;  owner,  Wm.  Rogan;  archi- 
tect, H.  It.  Wilson;  builders,  Lehman  &  Co. 

736  Clybourne  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  $6,000;  Fred  Moelohn. 

Prairie  av.  andThirtieth  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  41x76,  $15,000;  owner,  and  architect,  C. 
B.  Holmes;  builder,  A.  B.  Cooke. 

169  N.  Water  St.,  5-story  warehouse,  80x90  $25,000;  Huntington. 

VV.  Water  and  Dunn  sts.,  1  freight  house,  50x190  $15,000;  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

128  Fourth  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x50,  $ 2,800;  F.  L.  Wilson. 

2803  Fifth  av.,  2:story  dwelling,  22x52,  $3,500;  M.  Burbach. 

Indiana  and  Hoyne  sts.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  48x72  $12,000;  owner,  H.  J. 
Winslow;  architect,  Burling  &  Whitehouse ;  builders,  J.  M.  Dunpley  &  Co. 

Bellevue  and  Rush  >ts.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x50,  83,000;  Sarah  B.  Turner. 

Fulton  and  Clinton  sts.,  4-story  warehouse,  100x100;  $30,000;  National  Warehouse  Co., 
architects,  Burling  &  Whitehouse. 


1-7  Wesson  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x60;  $5,500;  owner,  Svend  Tragorlh;  architect  and 

builder,  A  G.  Holbeig. 
463  Dayton  St.,  2-story  flats,  23x52,  $5,000;  owner,  F.  Heiden;  builder,  Peter  Ott. 
815  and  817  Tallman  St.,  2  2-storv  dwellings.  44x46,  $3,000;  P.  A.  Thompson. 
388  and  390  Sedgwick  St.,  Sedgwick  street  chapel,  30x65,  $6,ouo 
2412  to  2444  Wabash  St.,  16  3-story  dwellings,  345x60,  $136,000;  owners,  E.  B.  Hosmer, 

Son,  and  Keeney;  architect,  Wm.  Thomas;  builders,  Lehman  &  Co. 
504  N.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x60,  $3,000;  H.  Zimmerman. 
Archer  av.,  and  Fuller  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  54x60,  $12,000;  owner,  D.  E.  Healy; 

architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph;  builder,  T.  O'Shea. 
65  and  67  Willow  St.,  German  Baptist  church.  40x66  $10,000;  architect,  J.  H.  Huber; 

builders,  I).  Lane  &  Co. 
272  E.  Huron  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x30,  $6,000;  owner,  IT.  H.  Porter;  architects,  Cobb 

and  Frost;  builders,  Clark  and  Fuller. 
Eda  St.  and  Wabash  av.,  10  2-story  dwellings,  18x36,  $20,000;  J.  B.  Earle. 
1264W.  VanBuren  st.,  dwelling,  22x33,  $2,000  H.  Stublis. 
215  and  217  Wabash  av.,  2  1-story  stores,  39x50,  $3,500;  A.  Crane 
212  and  214  Cass  St..   3-story  tenement  building,  47x70,  $16,000;  owner  H.   Keilman; 

architects,  Fromnian  and  Jetsin;  builders,  P.  Reiplinger&  Son. 
510  Halsted  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x75,  $5,000:  owner,  Emil  Schrycr;  architect,  P.  W. 

Ruehl;  builder,  A.  Kaiser. 
129  Peoria  St.,  3-story  dwelling,   20x54,  $5,500;   owner,   C.  W.   Wells;   architect  and 

builder,  J.  W.  Cassel. 
319  Wells  St.,  2-story  dwelling,   24x50,  $5,000;   owner,   Geo.    H.  O.  Brien;  architects, 

Holabird  and  Roach. 

319  Wells  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x50,  $5,000;  owner,  Geo.  II.  O'Brien;  architects, 
Holabird  and  Roche. 

292  and  294  State  St.,  2  2-story  stores  and  flats,  42x  38,  $5,000;  owner,  S.  C.  McDowell; 
architect,  J  H.  Huber. 

609  Superior  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x46,  $2,300;  Dr.  Curron. 

514  Ashland  av.,  2-story  dwelling.  25x65,  $5,000;  owner,  JohnDatka;  architects,  Furst 
and  Rudolph;  builder,  B.  Sternbrecher. 

62  and  64  Chicago  av.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  48x65,  $14,000;  owner  Thos.  S. 
Kirkwood,  architect,  L   D.  Cleaveland. 

240  E.  Illinois  St.,  2  4-story  flats,  50x45,  $16,000;  owner,  Wm.  M.  Hoyt;  architect,  A 
Smith;  builder,  J.  G.  Deifz. 

3009  Wentworth  av.,  2-story  flats,  22x72,   $4,000;  R.  Seedorf. 

366  W.  Chicago  av.,  basement,  50x80,  $6,000;  St.  Peters  German  Lutheran  Church; 
architects,  Furst  and  Rudolph;  builder,  Chas.  Meistcr. 

660  Allport  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x44,  $2,000;  Jno.  Feldhouse. 

3710  State  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x65,  $7,500;  owner,  Paul  Miekelson;  architect, 
Wm.  Linghurst;  builders,  Walker  and  Lawrence. 

3708  State  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  20x65,  $7,500;  W.  L.  Buck. 

253  Walnut  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $3,300;  J.  A.  Sacklcy. 

Clinton  and  Fulton  sts.,  3-story  addition,  52x00,820.000;  owners.  E.  W.  Blatchford, 
&  Co.;  architect,  F.  H.  Wescher;  builder,  Rossler  and  Wincklcr. 

204  Hudson  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $3,500;  owner,  B.  Pontius;  architect,  Adam  F. 
Boos;  builder,  Nicholas  Gerten. 

166  Emerson  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $3,000;  Peter  Ray. 

690  Twentieth  St.,  basement,  22x65,  $2,500;  Fred  Pickart. 

3122  Wentworth  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  $2,500;  M.  Rose. 

209  Third  av.,  2-story  dwelling  26x40,  $2,000;  E.  Loveland. 

152  Maxwell  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $4,000;  owner,  John  Nathan;  architect,  P.  "W. 
Ruehl;  builder,  A.  Kaiser. 

1498  to  1502  Milwaukee  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  66x50,  $7,500;  August  Mendel. 

2800  and  2802  Archer  av.,  4-story  store  and  dwelling,  $12,000;  owner,  R.  Healy;  archi- 
tects, Furst  and  Rudolph;  builder,  M.  McCarthy. 

2436  Dearborn  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x32,  $2,000;  M.  E.  Gray. 

630  and  632  W.  Indiana  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling.  49x93,  $1S,000;  owner,  D.  O'Cal- 
laghan. ;  architect,  C.  Vigeant:  builder.  A.  Kaiser. 

304  Loomis  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  22x52,  $3,600;  Henrietta  Hantz. 

9  Lane  place,  2-story  flats,  22x60,  $3,000;  C.  Kaub. 

722  W.  Madison  St.,  1-story  addition  to  store,  25x26.  $3,000;  owner,  A.  Walters;  archi- 
tect, W.  H.  Drake;  builders,  N.  P.  Newberry  &  Co. 

3646  Ellis  av.,  rear  addition,  10x28,  $2,500;  owner,  J.  T.  Torrence;  architects,  Burn- 
ham  and  Root;  builder,  Mr.  Porter. 

165  Mohawk  st.,  1-story  cottage,  22x56,  $4,000;  Geo  L.  Frank. 

296  Superior  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x36,  $60,000;  owner,  Nicholas  Ratty;  architect,  F. 
H.  Wescher 

2888  Archer  av.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling,  25x100,  $10,000;  owner,  Wm.  Baker;  archi- 
tect, P.  W.  Ruehl;  builder,  M.  J.  Hogan. 

448  Warren  av.,  2  story  dwelling,  22x36,  $2,501';  E.  A.  Holroyd. 

222  to  228  Market  St.,  7-story  warehouse.  93x104,  860,000;  owners,  Parmly  and  Rollins; 
architect,  F.  L.  Charnley ;  builder,  Price  Avery. 

507  Polk  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x70,  $3,500;  owner,  D.  A.  Titcomb;  architect,  W.  I.  B. 
Hunter;  builder,  W.  H.  Cameron. 

703  Ogden  av  ,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x60,  $3,000;  W.  Gubbins. 

371  Larrabee  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $5,000;  owner,  Peter  Binz;  architect,  R.  F. 
Boos;  builders,  Ebertshauser  Bros. 

421  and  423  Jackson  St.,  2  2-story  44x60,  $12,000;  owner,  B.  A.  Hills;  architect,  C.  C. 
Miller;  builder,  Geo.  Lehman 

131  to  133  Market  st.,  6-story  store,  40x93,  $30,000;  owner,  Jno.  Baddie;  architect,  F. 
Baumann;  builder,  E.  F.  Gobel. 

2356  to  2358  Dearborn  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  46x50,  $5,000;  owner,  J.  McDowell;  archi- 
tect, S.  Nelson;  builders.  W.  and  S.  Nelson. 

365  Thirty-sixth  St.,  2. story  dwelling,  20x44,  $2,000;  C.  S.  Van  Zandt. 

171  to  177  N.  State  St.,  3-story  flats,  106x70,  $40,000;  owner,  C.  B.  King;  architect,  F. 
Wadskin;  builder,  Geo.  Kabell. 

681  S.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x60,  $5,000;  owner  A.  Dresscll,  architect,  H.  Strip- 
pieman. 

Ill  W.  Eighteenth  St.,  2  story  dwelling.  21x55,  $3,600;  Chas.  Steinback. 

49  to  51  Rush  St.,  3-story  flats,  50x80.  $26,000;  owner,  S.  P.  Hanson;  architect,  Jno.  Ad- 
dison; builders,  Barney  and  Rodatz. 

735  Loomis  St.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x52,  $3,200;  Frank  Howat. 

627  Blue  Island  av.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x75,  $4,400;  E.  Schriedcr. 

320  W.  Twelfth  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  23x75,  810,000;  owner,  M.  Schmidt ;  architect, 
P.  W.  Ruehl;  builder's,  Swartz  and  Keys. 

16  N.  Clinton  St.,  3-story  factory.  24x150,  $2,000;  J.  J.  Wiilson. 


Publisher's   Department. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  increased  pressure  on  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Sanitary  News  makes  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  advertisers  be  as  prompt  as 
possible  in  getting  their  copy  in  and  in  inquiry  for 
position.  Owing  to  the  extreme  care  taken  in 
printing  the  paper  no  copy  can  be  received,  posi- 
tively, later  than  noon  of  the  xoth  and  25th  of 


each  month  for  the  issues  next  succeeding  those 
dates. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

New  subscribers  to  The  Sanitary  News 
will  be  furnished  the  paper  one  year  ($2.00),  and 
Buchan's  "  Plumbing,"  fourth  revised  edition, 
just  published  ($1.25)  for  $3.00,  if  both  are 
ordered  at  the  same  time,  and  the  order  is  accom- 
panied by  the  cash.  Renewals  will  be  treated 
as  new  subscriptions. 


BUCHAN'S  "  PLUMBING." 
This  valuable  work  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  and  has  been  greatly  revised  and  new 
chapters  added.  The  book  now  contains  over  300 
pages  and  more  than  330  illustrations.  A  care- 
ful review  of  it,  and  a  lengthy  quotation  from  it, 
are  given  in  other  columns  of  this  issue.  For 
the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  its  readers 
The  Sanitary  News  has  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  these  books  from  London  and  will 
send  them  post-paid  to  any  address  for  Si. 25 
each. 
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THE  SANITARY    NEWS. 


CROCKERY    WASH-TUBS   AND    SINKS. 

The  Stewart  Ceramic  Company,  <>f  New  York, 
present  an  advertisement  on  the  page  below,  in 
this  issue  of  I'm  SANITARY  NEWS,  to  which  at- 
tention is  directed.  They  are  the  sole  manufac- 
turers, under  Morahan's  patents,  of  white  crock- 
ery stationary  wash-tubs, — the  only  manufac- 
turers, it  may  be  repeated,  in  the  world  of  these 
tubs.  It  is  claimed  for  these  tubs  that  they  will 
not  break  from  cold,  or  heat,  or,  indeed,  from 
any  cause  except  violence,  and  the  Ceramic  com- 
pany will  warrant  them  for  thirty  years  ;  it  is 
considered  safe  to  guarantee  them  to  last  as  long 
as  the  house  in  which  they  are  placed  stands. 
In  each  set  one  tub  has  a  corrugated  surface 
moulded  on  the  inside  front,  thus  furnishing  a 
superior  wash-board  ;  all  of  the  tubs  have  re- 
cesses in  one  corner  for  soap,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided with  holes  in  the  back  for  faucets  or  over- 
flows, or  are  made  plain,  the  water  being  drawn 
from  above  as  in  ordinary  bath-tubs.  The  three 
tubs,  set  up  as  shown  in  the  cut  below,  re- 
quire a  space  of  seven  feet  and  six  inches,  and 
the  weight  of  the  three  complete  is  about  five 
hundred  pounds  They  are  set  up,  usually,  with 
galvanized-iron  stands  and  heavy,  well-seasoned 
ash-tops. 

This  company  also  manufacture  white  crockery 
sinks,  made  of  the  same  material,  strength, 
thickness  and  durability  as  the  tubs.  All  their 
wares  are  pure  white  crockery,  strong,  solid  and 
perfectly  glazed  on  the  inside,  and  are  not 
painted  or  enameled.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  the  advertisement,  or 
addressing  the  firm  at  No.  312  Pearl  street,  New 
York. 


A  Delicious,  Fragrant  Smoke. 


COCARETTES  are  made  of  the  Finest  Virginia 
Tobacco,  combined  with  genuine  Bolivian  Coca 
Leaves,  the  Coca  acting-  as  a  Tonic  and  Nerve 
Stimulant,  combined  with  the  Tobacco,  renders  the 
use  of  Cocarettes 

Absolutely  Not  Injurious. 

Try  Them  and  be  Convinced. 
LADIES  SMOKE  COCARETTES. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

Manufactured  by  the  Cocabacco  Co. 

Chicago  Office.  No.  o  State  Street. 


To  Civil  and 

Sanitary  Engineers. 


The  general  adoption  of  the  Durham  System  of  House 
Drainage  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  presents 
favorable  opportunities  for  th<-  organization  of  local  com- 
panies by  parties  possessing  or  influencing  a  moderate 
capital.  Unoccupied  territory  will  be  assigned  on  very 
favorable  terms  to  responsible  parties,  and  every  assist- 
ance afforded  in  organizing  the  business. 

Address  inquiries  to  C.  W.  Durham,  187  Broadway, 
New  York. 


THE 


House  Drainage   (/5^""/'r)  Corporation, 

LIMITED. 

Capital,  ;£ioo,02o. 
Offices,  2  Victoria  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


THE 

Durham   House   Drainage    Company 

Of  New   York. 

Capital,  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  187  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


Durham   House   Drainage    Company, 

Capital,    $100,000. 
Chicago,  Ills. 


STES^W-A. 
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Sole   Manufacturers    under  Morahan's    Patents. 
^VHITE    CHOOKBRY   STATIOTXTARY    A7V-A.S 


TUBS. 


Measurement  outside  :  from  right  to  left,  30  inches,  front  to  back  on  top,  25  inches  ;  depth,  16  inches — 1%  inch 
thick  with  a  heavy  flange  1%  inchall  around.  Three  Tubs  set  up  as  shown  in  cut  require  a  space  of  7  feet  6 
inches.  Weight  of  set  of  three  complete,  about  500  pounds.  One  Tub  in  each  set  has  a  corrugated  surface  moulded 
on  to  the  inside  front,  forming  an  unequalled  "  Washboard,"  and  all  have  recesses  for  soap  in  one  corner.  They 
are  made  with  holes  in  the  back  for  faucets,  or  overflow,  or  perfectly  plain,  the  two  last  admitting  of  more 
economy  in  plumbing  and  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Tubs,  the  water  being  drawn  from  above  as  in 
Bath  Tubs  In  ordering,  our  customers  will  please  mention  which  style  they  desire.  Consult  cleanliness,  beauty 
and  economy,  by  putting  in 

MORAHAN'S    PATENT    WHITE    CROCKERY    WASH    TUBS, 

The  only  ones  ever  made  in  any  country.     BEWARE  OF  IMMITATIONS. 

Prices  of  Tubs  as  follows  : — 1  Tub  without  stand  or  top,  $20.00.  2  Tubs  with  galvanized  iron  stands  and  ash 
tops,  $51.00.  3  Tubs  with  galvanized  iron  stands  and  ash  tops,  $75.00.  4  Tubs  with  galvanized  iron  stands  and 
ash  tops,  $99.00.  5  Tubs  with  galvanized  iron  stands  and  ash  tops,  $125.00.  Directions  with  every  set  showing 
how  to  set  them  up.  The  iron  stands  are  not  a  necessity,  as  the  Tubs  can  be  set  up  by  any  carpenter,  the  same  as 
soapstone.  We  have  for  sale  the  Wringers  best  adapted  for  these  Tubs,  manufactured  expressly  for  us.  Also, 
manufacture 

■WHITE  CROCKERY  SIKTKS. 
Made  of  the  same  material,  strength,  thickness  and  durability  as  the  Tubs.  Sizes  as  follows,  outside  measure- 
ments. We  have  for  sale  the  necessary  fittings  for  the  Tubs  and  Sinks.  All  our  wares  are  pure  white  crockery, — 
strong,  solid  and  perfectly  glazed  on  the  inside,  and  are  not  painted  or  enameled.  No  charge  for  packing  or  ship- 
ping any  of  our  goods.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  T«ADE.  Prices  as  follows:— 24x18x8,  Butler's  Pantry,  $8. 
19x19x15,  Slop,  $14.  30x22x7,  Kitchen,  $12.  37X22X7I4  Kitchen,  $16,  Galvanized  Iron  Stand  and  Ash  Top  for 
Kitchen  Sinks,  $8. 

STEWART  CERAMIC  CO.,  3  I  2  Pearl  Street, Cor.  Peck  Slip,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  second  volume  and  the  first  year  of  The  Sanitary 
News  end  with  this  number.  That  the  journal  has  been 
successful  is  plainly  enough  indicated  on  its  every  page.  It 
has  grown  in  size  and  strength  from  the  first ;  its  original 
sixteen  pages  have  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  its  editorial 
and  business  staff  of  one  now  comprises  a  force  of  men  that 
would  put  to  shame  any  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  Sanitary  News  has  made  few  pretensions,  but  has 
always  published  only  the  best  productions  of  the  best  pens, 
devoting  its  energies  strictly  to  sanitary  science.  The  future 
of  the  paper  will  continue  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
the  past. 

As  intimated  some  time  ago  in  The  Sanitary  News, 
Dr.  John  J.  Speed,  was,  on  October  i,  deposed  as  secretary 
of  the  Kentucky  state  board  of  health  on  account  of  politi- 
cal influence.  This  fact  does  not  reflect  on  the  ability  or 
interest  of  Dr.  Speed,  as  his  acquaintances  know  him  to  be  a 
capable  and  active  sanitarian.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  good  a 
choice  was  made  in  his  successor.  The  new  secretary  is  Dr. 
J.  N.  McCormack,  of  Bowling  Green,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  several  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  public  health  association. 


The  death  of  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  occurred  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  October  i.  Mr. 
Smith  was  an  active  sanitary  worker  in  his  city  and  state/ 
and  was  closely  identified  with  reform  in  every  direction. 


There  is  danger  that  sanitary  science  will  suffer  abuse 
from  a  class  of  gentlemen  who,  from  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  wish  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  the  prin- 
ciples of  healthy  living,  when  the  source  from  which  their 
own  information  is  drawn  furnishes  a  very  limited  supply. 
Two  instances  are  remembered,  one  of  which,  was  the 
attempt  to  conduct  a  sanitary  journal  when  the  only  litera- 
ture at  the  command  of  the  editor  consisted  of  two  or  three 
reports  of  a  state  board  of  health.  In  the  other  instance 
a  talented  gentleman  based  a  series  of  lectures,  before  a  col- 
lege class,  on  sanitary  science,  the  syllabus  of  which  showed 
them  to  be  based  on  the  bible,  the  reports  of  two  state 
boards  of  health,  and  one  number  of  a  sanitary  periodical 
The  Sanitary  News  does  not  wish  to  discourage  sanitary 
education  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  earnestly  urges  all  educators 
so  to  inform  themselves  in  details,  that  the  information 
which  they  impart,  will  not,  by  reason  of  its  own  narrowness, 
inspire  the  student  with  a  disgust  for  the  whole  subject. 


An  international  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Nice,  from 
December,  1883,  to  May,  1884.  The  co-operation  of  archi- 
tects, engineers,  medical  men  and  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
apparatus   is   invited,    in    order  to  make  the   sanitary  and 


medical  section  a  success.  The  section  is  divided  into  the 
following  classes  :  Distribution  and  purification  of  water 
for  domestic  use  ;  house  drainage  and  sewerage  ;  hygiene  of 
public  establishments,  of  houses,  of  ships  ;  pharmaceutical 
preparations  ;  mineral  waters  ;  medical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments and  appliances  ;  veterinary  medicine  ;  hydro-therapeu- 
tics, medical  gymnastics  ;  life-saving  apparatus,  ambulances, 
etc.  ;  special  treatises  bearing  on  the  above  mentioned 
groups  ;  meteorology  applied  to  climatology  ;  meteorologi- 
cal observations  ;  special  treatises,  plans  and  charts.  Appli- 
cations for  space  are  to  be  made  to  Edmund  Johnson,  No. 
1  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  London,  England. 


The  quarantine  officer  at  San  Francisco  is  quarantining 
every  vessel  arriving  in  port  having  a  leper  on  board.  The 
vessel  is  released  only  upon  the  captain's  giving  a  rbond 
undertaking  to  return  such  leper. 


A  serious  evil  with  which  plumbers  have  to  contend, 
everywhere,  is  the  contract  system,  which  has  prevailed  in 
building  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
scientific  and  sanitary  plumbing,  just  as  it  has  of  good  car- 
pentry and  brick-laying.  Too  many — in  fact,~most — houses 
in  a  city  are  built  for  purposes  of  speculation  either  by  sale 
or  rent.  The  one  thing  in  mind  is  a  pleasing,  if  not  attract- 
ive, exterior.  Convenience  of  arrangement  cuts  some  figure, 
but  the  quality  of  the  house  does  not  enter  at  all  into  consid- 
eration, except  so  far  as  that  it  shall  not  tumble  down  until 
money  has  been  made  out  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  construction  of  a  house  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It 
makes  no  difference,  as  a  rule,  whether  he  is  skilled  in  any 
of  the  various  trades  necessary  in  good  house-building ;  he 
can  be  carpenter,  roofer,  tinner,  plumber  and  bricklayer,  all 
in  one.  At  the  present  time,  in  Chicago,  a  row  of  houses  is 
being  built  by  a  contractor  who  has  let  the  plumbing  to 
a  tinner ;  the  latter  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  plumbing, 
but  his  supposed  ability  to  connect  pieces  of  pipe  secured 
for  him  the  job, — at  figures,  of  course,  which  no  honest 
plumber  could  accept.  Not  only  does  the  better  element  of 
plumbers  suffer  by  such  competition,  but  good  plumbing 
is  an  impossibility,  and  the  house-occupier  must  suffer. 
Another,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  view  of  this 
matter  is  that  the  plumber  must  have  a  chance.  He  is 
engaged  in  a  calling  which  is  not  only  honorable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  city  life.  If  he 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  say  nothing  of 
improvement,  he  cannot  serve  his  fellow-men  acceptably. 
The  plumbing  bills  of  some  eastern  houses  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  $15,000  or  $20,000  ;  reliable,  sanitary  work 
was  secured.  In  Chicago,  the  most  that  a  contract  job  pays 
is  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  in  such  cases,  the  work  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  Let  house-builders  have  their  plumb- 
ing done  by  the  day  and  by  competent  men.  Architects  can 
do  much  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  direction,  and  the 
master  plumbers'  association  should  refuse  to  allow  its  mem- 
bers to  come  into  ruinous  competition. 
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The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Chicago  manual  training 
school   was   laid  September  last.      Mr.  E.    W.    Blatchford 

made  the  principal  address  of  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  school  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  two-hours'  dis- 
cussion on  education  at  a  meeting  of  the  commercial  club 
two  years  ago.  It  is  proposed  to  teach  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, high-school  English  branches,  carpentry,  wood-turning, 
pattern-making,  iron-chipping,  forge-work,  brazing,  solder- 
ing, and  the  use  of  machine-shop  tools.  The  course  will  be 
three  years  in  length,  and  is  open  to  any  boy  over  fourteen 
)rears  of  age,  and  of  good  character.  Among  the  audience 
at  the  ceremony  was  Lord  Coleridge,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England. 

The  recent  severe  illness  of  over  one  hundred  convicts 
in  the  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  which  the 
symptoms  strongly  indicated  mineral  poisoning,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  eating  boiled  breast  of  lamb,  the 
meat  having  been  obtained  from  a  butcher  in  Hartford.  It 
is  said  that  those  convicts  who  did  not  eat  meat  were  not  taken 
sick.  The  investigation  which  ought  to  follow  this  outbreak, 
should  be  very  carefully  conducted,  and  if  the  meat  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause,  its  history  should  be  carefully 
traced.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  meat  had  decom- 
posed, or  that  the  lambs  or  sheep  from  which  the  breasts 
were  taken,  were  afflicted  with  some  malady. 

The  subject  of  illness  caused  by  eating  diseased  meat  is 
one  full  of  interest,  and  one  which  has  not  been  very  thor- 
oughly investigated,  probably  because  the  sickness  has  not 
so  often  occurred  as  to  be  noticeable.  Dr.  Edward  Ballard, 
of  the  English  local  government  board,  recently  had  occasion 
to  study  an  extensive  outbreak  of  sickness  among  people 
who  had  attended  a  public  sale  of  the  effects  of  some  noble- 
man, and  who  had  eaten  of  ham.  His  conclusions  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  illness  were  not  very  decided.  Another  case  of 
poisoning,  with  mineral  symptoms,  occurred  in  Michigan 
last  winter,  from  eating  salted  pork,  but,  while  micrococci 
were  abundant  on  the  specimen  examined,  it  was  not  known 
whether  they  were  on  the  meat  at  the  time  of  cooking,  and 
the  cause  was  not  settled  in  that  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  investigation  at  Wethersfield  will  be  thorough. 

The  science  of  sanitation  covers  a  wide  field.  A  sanita- 
rian must  be  ready  to  do  anything  which  will  render  life 
more  comfortable  as  well  as  less  dangerous.  The  architect, 
who  masters  and  applies  the  principles  of  ventilation,  is  quite 
as  much  a  sanitarian  as  one  who  writes  a  paper  in  which  the 
principles  of  efficient  quarantine  are  stated.  If  representa- 
tives of  all  the  professions  and  trades,  whose  labor  tends  to 
increase  the  length  of  life,  could  be  gathered  together,  it 
would  be  a  motley  assemblage.  The  plumber  with  his  bag, 
the  mason  with  his  trowel,  the  architect  with  his  pencil,  the 
surveyor  with  his  level,  the  laboring-man  with  his  drain- 
shovel,  the  sanitary  engineer  with  his  advice,  the  chemist 
with  his  analyses,  and  many  others,  would  be  gathered  around 
the  builder,  the  services  of  each  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  a  house  in  the  best  sanitary  manner. 
The  means  by  which  sanitation  must  prove  itself  to  be  de- 
serving of  a  place  among  the  sciences  are  shown  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly varied.  Many  members  of  the  callings  mentioned 
above  yet  fail  to  realize  that  they  should  identify  themselves 
with  the  sanitation  army.     There  are  many  plumbers,  strong, 


healthy  men,  who  more  than  half  believe  that  all  the  disturb- 
ance about  death  lurking  in  sewer-air  is  mere  sensational 
talk  from  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
They  reason  that  they  have  worked  more  or  less  frequently 
about  broken  drains  and  sewers,  and  have  never  experienced 
any  ill-effects  from  the  inhalation  of  sewer-air;  hence,  there 
must  be  a  mistake  regarding  the  danger,  and  they  neglect  to 
employ  the  approved  methods  of  trapping  and  ventilation 
of  traps,  absolutely  refusing  to  do  what  is  known  to  them  as' 
sanitary  work.  The  number  of  such  plumbers  is  fast  de- 
creasing, and  the  race  of  unbelievers  threatens  to  become 
extinct.  There  are  architects,  into  whose  minds  the  rays  of 
sanitary  literature  have  not  penetrated,  who  are  content  to 
sacrifice  utility  to  art,  and  health  to  caprice.  Instead  of  put- 
ting a  water-closet  where  it  will  have  immediate  connection 
with  the  outside  air,  they  place  it  under  the  stairs  and  in  a 
dark  closet,  to  save  room.  They  design  narrow,  picturesque 
windows,  instead  of  large  sunlight-breathing  ones.  They 
endeavor  to  save  expense  to  their  patrons,  by  using  one  ven- 
tilating duct  for  four  or  five  rooms,  instead  of  providing  a 
separate  duct  for  each  room.  There  are  contractors  who 
bid  under  construction  prices  for  work,  and  try  to  come  out 
even  by  sacrificing  the  quality  of  materials  employed.  There 
are  manufacturers  of  food  products,  who,  in  order  to  pander 
to  the  demand  for  cheap  foods,  adulterate.  There  are  phy- 
sicians who  would  sooner  secure  a  fee  by  an  indiscriminate 
use  of  unnecessary  medicines,  than  by  good,  preventive,  sani- 
tary advice.  There  are  managers  of  large  manufactories, 
who  secure  large  dividends  by  compelling  children  and  work- 
men to  labor  in  overcrowded,  unventilated  apartments, 
instead  of  providing  pleasant  and  healthful  accommodations. 
The  removal  of  the  cobwebs  of  prejudice  from  the  minds  of 
these  gentlemen  is  a  branch  of  the  proud  work  of  sanitary 
journalism.  The  results  which  are  hoped  for,  the  brighten- 
ing of  dull  faces,  the  restoration  of  lost  strength,  and  the 
placing  of  the  world's  population  in  that  condition  where 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  with  the 
least  expense,  are  well  worth  the  labor  of  sanitarians.  The 
ends  will  justify  the  employment  of  all  the  means. 


The  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water  in  our  large  cities 
requires  much  attention  and  consideration.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  water-meters  be  supplied  to  each  consumer, 
and  he  be  charged  for  the  actual  amount  registered.  This 
plan  is  in  operation  in  Abingdon,  England.  The  supply  is 
through  meters  solely,  and  the  charge  is  one  shilling  per  one 
thousand  gallons.  The  result  of  this  system  is  the  small 
average  of  5.99  gallons  of  water  used  daily  by  each  inhabi- 
tant. Compared  with  the  quantity  used  in  Chicago, — over 
one  hundred  gallons  per  head  per  diem, — the  amount  used 
in  Abingdon  is  pitifully  small.  Six  gallons  per  head  per 
diem  means  for  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Abingdon,  a 
much  less  amount.  From  this  economy  in  the  use  of  water 
it  might  be  inferred  that  Abingdon  people  are  very  uncleanly 
in  their  habits,  and  very  intemperate  in  the  use  of  other 
drinks  than  water.  Seriously,  the  use  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  water,  if  the  meters  are  infallible,  indicates  grave  unsani- 
tary conditions,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  use  of  meters 
should  not,  for  sanitary  reasons,  be  discouraged. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  a 
particular  disease,  offers  the  surest  indications   of  methods 
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which  will  be  successful  in  preventing  the  disease.  The 
scheme  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  British  medical 
association,  by  which  the  members  offer  to  a  committee 
replies  to  a  series  of  questions  concerning  a  given  disease, 
provides  the  best  medium  for  studying  a  disease  yet  pro- 
posed, it  is  to  be  hoped  the  American  medical  association 
will  inaugurate  a  similar  collective  study  of  diseases. 

As  the  presence  of  danger  excites  unusual  efforts  to 
avert  it,  so  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilential  disease  in  Egypt 
has  aroused  us  to  unusual  activity  in  precautionary  measures. 
The  United  States  has,  however,  a  danger  other  than  cholera 
threatening  its  southern  portion  each  summer.  Our  country 
is  too  near  the  nidus  of  yellow  fever  to  neglect  any  details  of 
quarantine.  With  such  a  constant  danger,  it  is  not  probable 
that  quarantine  measures  in  this  country  will  retrograde,  but 
the  contrary  may  be  expected.  But,  while  the  Southern 
state  and  local  boards  of  health  are  perfecting  quarantine, 
there  may  be  some  laxity  in  municipal  hygiene  relating  to 
water-supply,  sewerage  and  drainage,  the  regulation  of 
plumbing,  and  the  prevention  of  local  diseases.  The  sewer- 
age, or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  in  New  Orleans,  has  been  elabo- 
rately commented  upon  in  previous  issues  of  The  Sanitary 
News.  There  has  also  been  frequent  mention  of  the  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  in  that  city,  which  has  raged  nearly  a 
year,  and  through  which  over  a  thousand  deaths  have  oc- 
curred. To  sanitarians,  it  seems  as  if  these  thousand  lives, 
with  their  money-producing  power,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served, but  the  great  difficulty  in  New  Orleans  seemed  to  be 
a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  citizens  against  vac- 
cination. The  board  of  health  seems  to  have  been  cora- 
mendably  active  and  desirous  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
small-pox,  and  its  efforts  have  been  ably  reinforced  by  the 
local  auxiliary  sanitary  asssciation. 


The  fact  that  last  spring  many  of  our  northern  boards  of 
health  seriously  contemplated  declaring  quarantine  against 
New  Orleans,  and  that  Memphis  did  so,  seems  nearly  to 
have  been  forgotten.  It  also  does  not  seem  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inland  river  and  railroad  inspection  inaugu- 
rated May  1  by  the  national  board  of  health  and  afterward 
carried  on  by  the  sanitary  council  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
was  primarily  intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox 
by  northward  travel.  Yet  this  was  the  fact.  The  overshad- 
owing yellow  fever  scare  made  northern  people  forget  that 
New  Orleans  held  the  torch  to  be  watched  for  flying  sparks. 
Now,  the  summer  is  practically  ended,  and,  no  yellow  fever 
having  entered  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  a  little 
inclination  on  behalf  of  our  southern  brothers  to  belittle  the, 
— to  them, — overweening  carefulness  of  the  sanitary  council. 
But  it  remains  for  The  Sanitary  News  to  call  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  our  forgetful  northern  health  offi- 
cers, to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of  the  river  and  rail- 
road inspection  has  been  strictly  accomplished,  and  small-pox 
has  not  been  introduced  from  New  Orleans  into  any  northern 
city.  The  danger  from  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  has 
practically  passed  for  this  season.  Not  so  with  small-pox. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  extinguished  in  New  Orleans.  There 
are  four  or  five  deaths  per  week  now,  and,  with  the  advent 
of  cold  weather,  the  well-known  tendency  of  contagious  dis- 
eases to  increase  may  fan  the  spark  into  a  consuming  flame 
and  the  danger  be  as  great  as  before.     This  is  especially  to 


be  feared,  unless  the  proposed  house-to-house  vaccinating 
tour  should  result  in  the  vaccination  of  nearly  all  the  unpro- 
tected citizens.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  sanitary  council  should  remember  that  its  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  north  is  not  completed  until  small-pox  becomes 
extinct  in  New  Orleans. 


The  preventive  recommendations  issued  by  Pasteur  to 
his  band  of  scientists  in  cholera-stricken  Egypt  were,  unfor- 
tunately, not  all-preventive,  as  the  death  of  Dr.  Thullier,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  at  Alexandria,  from  cholera,  is 
announced. 


Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other  towns, 
which  are  seats  of  great  educational  institutions,  should  have 
the  most  perfect  systems  of  water-supply,  drainage,  sewer- 
age, and  sanitary  government,  which  can  be  secured,  and 
they  should  keep  constantly  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
future.  With  the  exception  possibly  of  the  lectures  on  sanitary 
science  by  Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  before  the  Sheffield 
scientific  school  of  Yale  college,  there  has  been  no  practical 
effort  to  cover  the  field  of  sanitary  science  in  the  curriculum 
of  American  colleges.  As  the  students  at  these  colleges 
usually  receive  no  sanitary  instruction  or  training,  and  as 
they  go  out  into  various  avocations  after  graduation,  usually 
to  become  men  of  influence,  it  seems  to  be  very  desirable 
that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  of  standard 
excellence  in  sanitary  economy.  This  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
best  public  works  for  their  localities.  Should  they  lack  in- 
struction in  such  matters  from  their  college  course,  they 
should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  excellent  systems  in  use  in 
their  college  town.  For  this  reason,  the  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  waste,  and  of  furnishing  water  in  educational  towns 
should  be  such  as  would  serve  as  models  for  other  towns. 


A  crematory  has  been  ordered  built  at  Jurujaba,  Brazil, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  all  patients  dying  from  yellow  fever  at 
the  marine  hospital  of  St.  Isabel  will  be  cremated.  This 
step  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Friere,  who  has 
proved  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  germs  in  earth  over  the 
grave  of  a  yellow  fever  patient,  who  had  been  buried  a  year. 


The  legislature  of  Missouri  has  passed  a  law,  approved 
April  2,  1883,  which  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  In  brief,  it  is  as  follows:  All  graduates  must  pre- 
sent their  diplomas  to  the  state  board  of  health,  with  affida- 
vits that  the  same  are  genuine,  and  that  the  persons  presenting 
them  are  in  fact  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  diplomas;  if 
the  board  finds  them  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  issued 
by  reputable  medical  schools,  a  certificate  is  granted;  all 
practitioners  not  holding  diplomas  must  undergo  an  elemen- 
tary and  practical  examination  before  the  state  board  of 
health,  and,  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  certificates 
must  be  given;  all  certificates  must  be  registered  with  the 
county  clerk;  the  state  board  of  health  may  refuse  certifi- 
cates to  individuals  guilty  of  unprofessional  or  dishonorable 
conduct,  and  the}'  may  revoke  certificates  for  like  causes, 
after  giving  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
defense  before  the  board;  itinerant  advertising  vendors  of 
medicines  must  pay  a  monthly  license  of  $100;  penalty  pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  violations  of  the  law. 
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CHICAGO  SEWERAGE  — SOUTH  BRANCH  PUMP- 
ING -  WORKS.— XIII. 
The  original  Bridgeport  pumping- works,  at  the  head  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  went  into  disuse  in  1871, 
when  the  canal  was  deepened.  As  already  stated,  they  were 
constructed  for  commercial  purposes  only,  the  canal,  previ- 
ous to  their  construction,  not  receiving  sufficient  water  by 
the  natural  flow,  for  easy  navigation.  Indirectly,  they  had 
benefited  the  city  by  drawing  the  sewage  out  of  the  river  and 
turning  it  down  the  canal,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  run  into 
the  lake  to  endanger  the  water-supply.  The  canal  having 
been  deepened,  they  were  of  no  further  service  to  the  canal 
commissioners,  and  they  were  removed.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  filthy  condition  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river  was 
so  pronounced  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  become  an  extreme  offense  to  the  smell.  The  citizens 
appealed  to  the  authorities  for  relief,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
pumping-works  was  demanded  The  canal  commissioners 
were  pleased,  at  first,  with  the  suggestion,  as  the  canal  had 
gradually  filled  at  the  bottom,  and  needed  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  water.  Much  of  the  increasing  sewage  of  the  city 
found  its  way  down  the  canal,  and  it  became  a  great  nui- 
sance to  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  homes 
near  it  in  the  interior  portion  of  the  State.  The  movement 
of  the  water  was  so  slow,  both  in  canal  and  river,  that  the 
organic  elements  of  the  sewage  went  through  all  the  stages 
of  decomposition  in  its  course.  In  addition  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  canal,  to  the  advantage  of  naviga- 
tion, it  was  urged  by  all  concerned  that  if  the  sewage  were 
further  diluted,  decomposition  would  be  arrested  until  the 
water  of  the  Chicago  river  had  got  well  on  its  way  toward 
the  Mississippi.  The  city  authorities  were  disposed  to  be 
economical,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  from  a  long-suffering  people  could  no  longer 
be  resisted,  that  they  consented  to  rebuild  the  pumping- 
works.  It  was  contended,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the 
pumping-works  would  not  furnish  the  relief  expected,  as  the 
water  drawn  out  by  them  would  not  come  from  that  portion 
of  the  south  branch  into  which  the  sewage  of  the  stock-yards 


was  discharged,  and  which  was  the  most  offensive  portion  of 
the  whole  river.  It  was  held  by  the  city  engineer,  Mr.  1).  C. 
Cregier,  now  commissioner  of  public  works,  that  an  addi- 
tional cut  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  communicating 
directly  with  the  stock-yards  branch,  would  be  necessary. 
The  city  could  not  afford  to  spend  any  money  in  digging  a 
canal,  hence  nothing  but  wrangling  was  done  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  canal  commissioners  finally  concluded  that  to 
receive  as  much  water  from  the  Chicago  river  as  might  be 
necessary  to  purify  it,  meant  an  elevation  of  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  and,  possibly,  such  an  increase  in  the  current  of 
the  stream  as  greatly  to  impede  navigation.  However,  the 
city  council  appropriated,  on  March  29,  1880,  $100,000  for 
building  pumping-works.  Specifications  were  framed  and 
sent  throughout  the  United  States,  England  and  Canada,  and 
advertised  in  newspapers,  inviting  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  to  deliver  into  the  canal  sixty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  The  bids  were  opened  Oct. 
18,  1880,  and  were  found  to  range  from  $125,000  to  $275,000 
for  the  machinery  alone;  besides  this  there  was  the  canal 
lock,  machinery  foundations,  building,  delivery  channel,  etc., 
amounting  to  about  $50,000  more.  As  $100,000  only  had 
been  appropriated  to  meet  all  these  expenses,  a  convenient 
excuse  was  at  hand  for  the  city  authorities  to  proceed  no 
further  until  more  money  was  provided;  nothing  was  done 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  the  money  needed  was  finally  ap- 
propriated, the  contracts  let,  and  the  work  is  now  com- 
pleted. 

The  building  which  contains  the  pumping- engines  is 
located  across  the  old  channel  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  about  265  feet  west  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago river,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  below.  The  influent 
channel  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  is  dredged  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  below  city  datum.  The  sides  are  vertical,  and  main- 
tained by  a  timber  dock  built  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
effluent  channel  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below 
city  datum,  and  the  side  slopes  are  paved  with  stone.  The 
machinery  consists  of  four  sets  of  centrifugal  pumps,  having 
a  combined  capacity  of  sixty  thousand   cubic  feet  of  water 
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per  minute,  raised  to  a  height  of  eight  feet.  Each  set  of 
machinery  consists  of  two  Andrew's  centrifugal  cataract 
pumps,  placed  in  a  dry  well  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  river,  and  driven  direct  by  a  vertical  condensing  com- 
pound engine,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  thirty-four 
inches,  both  having  thirty-four  inches  stroke.  The  air- 
pumps  are  independent,  and  located  in  the  dry  wells.  The 
pump  wheels  are  cast  iron,  six  feet  in  diameter.  Each  is 
furnished  with  separate  supply  and  discharge  pipes,  which 
are  three  feet  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  pump,  and 
increased  gradually  to  four  feet  and  six  inches  at  the  outlet. 
They  are  all  provided  with  gates  to  shut  off  the.  water,  which 
are  operated  on  the  floor  of  the  engine-room.  Each  pump 
is  connected  directly  to  the  engine  crank  shaft.  The  ma- 
chinery is  guaranteed  to  have  ample  power  and  capacity  to 
raise  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  develop  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  forty-five  million  pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot 
high  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  a  good  quality  of  east- 
ern bituminous  coal  consumed. 

To  prevent  the  water  returning  into  the  river  from  the 
canal,  a  lock  was  constructed  in  the  canal  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  influent  channel.  The  lock  is  of 
timber,  the  walls  being  crib-work  built  of  two-by-eight-inch 
timber  laid  flat,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  spiked  together 
and  filled  with  stone.  The  lock  chamber  is  240  feet  long 
between  gates,  and  nineteen  feet  wide.  Outside  of  the  lock 
are  waste-gates,  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  to  be  opened  when 
the  works  are  not  running  during  floods,  or  for  any  cause, 
so  as  to  leave  as  large  a  water-way  as  possible  for  the  pass- 
age of  water.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  about  $2  68,ooo_ 

The  medical  inspector  of  the  United  States,  located  at 
Vera  Cruz,  has  informed  the  government  that  yellow  fever  is 
constantly  present  in  that  city.  From  an  interview  with  a 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  Vera  Cruz,  The 
Sanitary  News  learns  that  natural  sanitary  laws  are  most 
flagrantly  disobeyed.  In  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  privies 
are  usually  so  situated  as  to  permit  excreta  to  flow  to  the 
Center  of  the  street,  which  is  paved  with  cobble  stone  and 
concaved,  down  which  it  flows  more  or  less  slowly,  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  street.  It  finally  empties  into  the 
gulf,  where  there  is  only  a  tide  of  about  eighteen  inches.  If 
the  privies  are  flushed,  it  is  with  a  pail  of  water  thrown  in 
upon  the  mass.  When  the  sewage  stagnates  with  dust  and 
mud,  the  channel  is  cleaned  by  a  chain-gang  from  the  prison. 
When  being  thus  cleaned,  the  proceeding  is  exceedingly 
offensive.  The  water-supply  is  from  mountain  streams  and 
artesian  wells,  and  is  not  to  any  extent  distributed  by  pipes, 
but  is  of  good  quality.  If  the  condition  of  sewerage  has  not 
been  improved  during  the  past  year,  Vera  Cruz  would  be  a 
good  location  for  a  sanitary  engineer. 


An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Chicago  city  council,  to 
repeal  the  smoke-prevention  ordinance.  All  citizens  who 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  nuisance  oppose  the  effort, 
although  the  citizens  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  pour 
their  remonstrances  direct  into  the  ears  of  their  quasi-repre- 
sentatives.  If  it  is  really  a  measure  of  economy  to  fire  so  as 
to  prevent  the  large  outpourings  of  smoke,  why  do  not  the 
owners  of  engines  compel  their  employes  to  do  so  ? 


THE      SANITARY    CONDITION     OF     DAMIETTA,  AND 
*  THE  CHOLERA. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Damietta  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  is  graphically  described  in  a  report  to  his  excel- 
lency, Hassan-Pacha-Mahmoud,  president  of  the  maritime  and  quaran- 
tine sanitary  council  of  Egypt,  by  Drs.  Chaffey-Bey  and  Ferrari. 

Damietta  is  a  typical  filthy  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile,  thirteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  soil  is  the  ordinary  Nile 
alluvion.  At  this  point  the  river  makes  an  abrupt  bend  and  its  current 
is  very  sluggish.  The  city  lies  within  and  hugs  the  periphery  of  this 
horse-shoe.  The  buildings  are  very  ancient,  damp,  crowded  closely 
together,  and  the  greater  number  falling  into  ruins.  The  houses  have  no 
yards,  or  have  only  a  sort  of  narrow,  damp  and  gloomy  vestibule.  Such 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  better  class.  The  dwellings  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  little  better  than  caves, — almost  subterranean, — to  which 
the  term  cloacce  might  be  fitly  applied.  A  third  very  common  dwelling, 
or  hut,  is  built  of  straw,  mud  and  the  excrement  of  animals.  Damietta 
has  no  public  garden,  square,  or  drive  ;  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
and  winding  that  the  sunlight  penetrates  with  difficulty. 

The  city  is  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  long  by  two-fifths  wide, 
and  into  this  space  is  crowded  a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand,  all 
natives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Syrians  and  an  occcasional  Euro- 
pean. During  eight  days  in  the  middle  of  June  this  crowd  is  increased  by 
about  fifteen  thousand  people  who  gather  into  Damietta  to  attend 
the  annual  fair  of  Sheik  Abou-el-Maati,  the  close  of  which  festival  was 
this  year  signalized  by  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera.  The  inhabitants  are 
sea-faring  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants  and  rice-cultiva- 
tors. These  sailors  and  fishermen,  including  the  rich  natives,  live 
almost  exclusively  on  fish  and  rice,  the  poorer  class  giving  preference  to  a 
rotten  herring  called  fissikh.  The  only  drink  is  water.  The  wealthy 
own  cisterns  which  are  filled,  for  the  season,  during  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  Nile.  The  rest  of  the  people  get  their  drinking  water  directly 
from  the  river  or  from  a  canal  which  flows  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  city. 

Damietta  has  sixty  mosques  and  four  public  baths.  These  contain 
a  considerable  number  of  privies,  the  excreta  from  which,  together  with 
that  from  the  private  dwellings,  is  thrown  into  the  Nile  or  into  the  canal. 
The  city  is  also  surrounded  by  its  cemeteries  which,  likewise,  do  duty 
for  the  neighboring  country.  Besides  a  great  deposit  of  rotten  fish  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  there  are,  in  several  places,  a  large  number  of 
ruined  enclosures  heaped  with  filth.  Piles  of  excrement  lie  uncared  for 
in  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  near  one  gate  of  the  city  there  is  also  a 
great  pit  full  of  fecal  matter.  This  pit  is  cleaned  by  pumping  out  its 
contents  which  are  permitted  to  flow  away  in  open  gutters.  Rice-fields 
and  marshes  surround  the  city.  Special  causes  of  unsanitation  have 
existed  this  year,  as  follows  :  The  shores,  and  in  some  places  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  river,  strewn  with  thousands  of  dead  animals,  were  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun  by  the  drying  up  of  the  water  during  a  prolonged  drouth, 
— the  bodies  of  dead  animals  gathering  in  the  elbow  of  the  Nile  at  Dam- 
ietta on  account  of  the  low  water  and  the  sluggish  current.  During  the 
fair  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  an  epidemic  typhus  fever  was 
eaten  in  great  quantities,  and  the  skins  of  these  animals  are  now  stored  in 
the  town.  The  cholera  epidemic  began  June  22.  It  broke  out  in  the  most 
crowded  and  unclean  part  of  the  town,  among  the  poorer  class  of  people 
who  obtained  their  drinking  water  exclusively  from  the  Nile,  or  from  the 
canal  ;  and  it  was  for  a  time  confined  to  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
disease  remained  localized  for  some  time,  but  was  afterward  carried  from 
Damietta  to  Port-Said,  Alexandria,  Ismailla,  Suez,  etc.  Warm  calm 
days  seemed  to  favor  its  spread  ;  cool,  windy  ones  to  check  it.  A  dimi- 
nution in  its  violence  was  observed  after  the  removal  of  a  large  number 
of  the  carcasses  from  the  river,  and  a  mathematical  and  well-nigh  mirac- 
ulous coincidence  was  noted  between  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  disease.  That  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  well-to-do 
class  was  visited  lightly.  Drs.  Chaffey-Bey  and  Ferrari  who  have  studied 
the  disease  in  situ,  with  experience  gained  at  Mecca  during  three  previous 
cholera  epidemics,  believe  the  recent  epidemic  to  have  been  of  local 
origin,  and  attribute  its  outbreak  to  the  extremely  filthy  condition  of  the 
city.  Dr.  de  Castro,  who  transmitted  the  report  from  Alexandria, 
thinks  otherwise,  and  says,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Egyptian  ways  of  living,  that  too  much  importance  should  not 
be  given  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  city,  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  since 
this  summer  it  has  been  little,  if  any,  worse  than  usual. 
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WATER-CLOSETS*— I. 

Water-closets  as  conveniences  are  so  necessary,  and  in  t'.ieir  proper 
construction  ate  so  important  to  our  comfort  and  health,  that  we  think 
any  research  into  their  history  will  repay  us  by  increasing  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  paper  to  review,  cursorily, 
other  modes  of  convenience  in  countries  where,  and  at  times  when,  water- 
closets  properly  speaking  were  not  in  use. 

Naturally,  we  first  examine  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  where  existed  the 
earliest  traces  of  civilization,  for  remains  of  water-closets.  The  small 
private  and  detached  rooms  which  we  find  in  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
houses  were  probably  used  as  privies.  Ewbank,  in  his  work  on  hydraul- 
ics, calls  the  summer  chamber  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  a  water-closet. 
If  we  thought  proper  to  follow  the  example  of  Ewbank,  we  would  call 
water-closets  the  private  rooms  which  were  in  an  isolated  position  in  one 
of  the  halls,  being  near  a  door  communicating  with  the  other  chambers. 
Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  :  "  These  rooms  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  before-mentioned  private  room  of  Eglon." 

That  the  Greeks  made  use  of  privies  in  their  houses  is  proved  by  an 
old  writer  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes  (Ecclesiaz.,  verse  1050).  This 
was  about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

The  Romans,  if  not  the  first  in  art,  the  leaders  in  all  that  pertained 
to  luxury  and  comfort,  were  the  first,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  use 
water-closets.  In  Rome,  we  find  four  kinds  of  receptacles  for  excreta. 
Close  stools  {lasana),  in  which  the  rich  ancients  sometimes  used  gold  or 
silver  bowls  ;  vases  (gastra)  which  were  stationed  on  the  roadways;  pub- 
lic privies  (cloacind),  of  which  Sir  William  Gell  tells  us  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  in  Rome;  privies  (latrina),  probably  for  private 
use.  From  their  derivation  we  would  infer  the  two  classes  last  mentioned 
to  be  water-closets,  cloacina  being  derived  from  cloaca,  a  sewer  or  drain, 
and  latrina  being  a  diminutive  of  lavatrina,  a  wash-bowl  or  basin.  No 
doubt,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  name  included  the  room  as  well  as  the 
basin  or  receptacle  contained  in  the  room.  Pompeii  was  covered  with  ashes 
and  lava  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  among  its  ruins  were  found  the  most  perfect  remains  of 
an  ancient  water-closet.  Pompeii  being  a  small  town  and  a  province  of 
Rome,  we  would  suppose  the  water-closets  to  have  been  more  numerous 
and  more  elaborately  ornamented  in  the  capital  city.  In  the  Pompeiana 
Sir  William  Gell,  describing  a  privy,  writes  of  an  arched  recess  about 
three  feet  deep  discovered  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  ruined  dwellings 
of  Pompeii,  most  inconveniently  placed,  according  to  American  ideas 
(Fig.  1).      The  wood-work  was  gone  when  discovered  (about    1819),  but 

the  marks  of  the  hinges  and  fastenings 
were  still  visible.  Three  or  four  feet  to 
one  side  were  the  remains  of  brick  ovens. 
It  would  appear,  according  to  a  quotation 
from  Pretonius,  that  in  ancient  Italy  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  have  in  close  prox- 
imity the  place  for  the  preparation  of  the 
food  and  the  receptacle  for  the  excreta. 
The  privies  in  or  adjoining  the  kitchen 
were  probably  for  the  women,  while  others 
which  have  been  discovered  at  the  back  of  the  house  were  for  the  men. 
These  chambers  were  sometimes  finished  beautifully,  having  tesselated 
pavements,  and  in  some  instances  windows  looking  into  small  interior 
courts,  an  example  which  the  moderns  seem  injudiciously  prone  to  fol- 
low. Fosbroke  says,  under  the  head  of  ancient  water-closets  :  "  That 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  is  adorned  with  marble  and  mosaick.  At 
the  back  of  one  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  is  distributed  by  cocks  to 
the  different  seats.  The  pipes  and  bason  of  one  still  remains  at  Pom- 
peii, and  is  like  ours."  (1S25  a.  D.)  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1775,  relating  to  discoveries  in  Pompeii,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  :  "  Close  to  the  temple  of  Isis  is  a  theatre,  no  more  of 
which  has  been  cleared  than  the  scene  and  corridor  which  leads  to  the 
seats.  In  the  corridor  was  a  retiring-place  for  necessary  occasions, 
where  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water,  and  the  bason  like  that  of  our  water- 
closets  (1775)  still  remain,  the  wood  of  the  seat  only  having  mouldered 
away  by  time."  The  above-mentioned  remains,  seen  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  conclusively  prove  the  existence   of   water-closets  more  than 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  Architect,  read  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  26-27,  1882.  The 
cuts  used  in  illustrating  the  paper  were  loaned  by  The  A  tnerican  Architect 


Fit;.  1. 
Privy  in  kitchen  in  Pompeii. 
a,  Niche,     b.  Ovens. 


eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  with  basin,  water-supply  and  waste  for  the 
Water,  and  excreta  must  necessarily  have  been  carried  off  by  a  drain  of 
some   kind. 

In  all  descriptions  of  ancient  baths  we  find  a  latrina,  that  near  the 
entrance  of  the  ruins  of  one  in  Pompeii,  mentioned  and  shown  in  the 
illustration,  but  it  is  in  no  case  fully  described.  According  to  Olympi- 
odorous  there  were  in  the  Thermae  of  Anlonnuis  (about  200  a.  D.)  sixteen 
hundred  seats  of  marble  with  holes  like  a  close  stool  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  attended  either  the  baths  or  the  gymnasium.  Yitruvius, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  mention  water-closets  or  privies  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  private  houses.  Both  ancient  and  modern  writers  seem  to  avoid 
the  subject.  Ewbank  states  that  a  number  of  water-closets  were  erected 
near  the  mosques  and  temples  in  Old  Rome,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
and  probably  all  ancient  cities.  He  does  not  give  his  authorities  for  the 
statement,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  a  little  overdrawn.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  water-closets,  following  her  other  luxuries 
and  comforts,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  date.  Giving  a  cursory  view  of 
the  privies  used  in  the  middle  ages,  we  leave  unaccounted  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  during  which  time  there  seem  to  have  been  no  privies 
used  inside  houses.  The  castle  of  Rochester,  designed  in  part  by  Pishop 
^s  Gundulph  about  1088,  has  outlets  for  privies 
and  sinks  similar  to  the  outlets  for  smoke,  in 
the  first  instance  going  downward,  instead  of 
upward  as  in  the  case  of  their  chimneys. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Edward  King  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (1782  a.  D.)  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Saxon  castle,  he  says  :  "In  one  of 
the  corners  is  a  narrow  passage  to  a  small 
closet  in  the  wall,  which  served  for  a  privy, 
having  the  usual  kind  of  an  outlet  through  a 
loop."  (Pig.  2.)  Diagonally  across  from  the 
privy  is  a  similar  passage  and  closet  supposed 
to  have  been  a  well.  This  tower  or  castle  was 
undoubtedly   Saxon,    having   been   given    by 


Fig.  2. 

Plan  of  Castle  on  the  Peake. 
//,  Privy,     i.  Well. 


Fig.  3. — Elevation 
Fig.  4. — Plan. 
Thirteenth-Century  Privy. 

a.  Window.  /»,  Urinal,  r,  Seat. 
f.  Wall.  (>.  Buttress,  if,  Door. 
£-,  Corbels. 


Fig.  5. — Section.    Fig.  7. — Perspec- 
Fig.  6. — Plan.  tive  Sketch. 

Landsberg  Latrine. 

a,  Seat,      b,  Window.      <r,  Hanging   T-shaped 
stone,     d,  Corbels.     i\  Door. 


William  the  Conqueror  to  William  de  Peverel,  and  called  the  Castle  on 
the  Peake.  '  We  iearn  from  Viollet  le-Duc  that  castles  {chateaux)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  privies  {latrines)  on  each 
floor,  constructed  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  attached  to  chese  ne- 
cessities. They  were  generally  found  projecting  on  corbels,  from  an 
angle  formed  by  a  buttress  and  the  main  wall  (Figs.  3  and  4)  so  the 
faecal  matter  might  be  cast  well  out  and  down  the  precipice  into  the 
woods  which  usually  surrounded  these  buildings.  He  describes  one 
which  is  corbelled  from  the  wall  and  buttress  in  the  usual  way.  The 
seat  is  concealed  and  protected  from  missiles  by  the  corbels,  and  it  com- 
municates with  the  halls  and  stairways  by  a  door.  In  the  same  closet 
there  is  a  urinal  with  drain,  and  a  drip  on  the  outside,  and  also  a  window 
opening  into  the  outer  air.  In  the  castle  of  Landsberg  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  there  is  one  (Figs.  5,  6, 
and  7)  that  differs  from  the  above.     The  seat  is  guarded  by  a  rectangu- 
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lar  projection  from  the  wall,  which  is  supported  on  corbels.  The  scat  is 
protected  from  arrows  and  other  projectiles  by  a  stone  shaped  like  a  T, 
which   hangs  on  and  below  the  corbels.      En  garrisoned   castles   they 

always  had  projections  re" 
served  for  privies,  and  they 
were  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  small 
passage  -  ways.  There  are 
privies  of  this  kind  in  the 
castle  of  Chauvigny,  while 
the  castle  of  Northumber- 
land, England,  has  them, 
almost  monumental  in  char- 
acter or  design.  The  cas- 
tle of  Marcousis  has  an  ex- 
tension devoted  to  latrines, 
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Fig.  10. — Plan  of  Cess- 
pool. 

//,  Door.  /,  Window,  g,  Stone. 

a  set  of  four  for  each  story 
(Figs  8  and  9).  There  is  a 
passage-way  extending  from 
the  main  building  with  solid 
^     stone  balustrade  to  prevent 


Fig.  8. — Elevation.     Fig.  9. — Section 

pal  Story. 
Latrines,   Marcousis  Castle. 


Fig.  11. — Plan  of  Princi- 


a,  Seat,   d,  Chute  or  Drain,  c,  Entrance  from 
Main  Building,    d.  Window.    fy  Cess- 
pool,    e,   Balustrade. 


a.  Seats,    i,  Chute  or  Drain.    <?,  Vent. 
c,  Window,     rf,  Small  En- 
trance Hall. 


people  from  falling.  There  is  a  chute  or  drain  from  each  seat  leading 
to  a  double-arched  cess-pool.  This  part  of  the  building  is  ventilated  by 
a  large  window  above  the  highest  tier  of  latrines.  The  castle  of  Pierre- 
fonds  was  constructed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  a  set  of  latrines 
arranged  for  each  story  in  a  semi-circular  projection  (Figs.  10,  11,  and  12). 
The  cesspool,  as  we  will  call  the  receptacle  of  the  excreta,  has  a  door  for 
cleaning  out  the  filth,  and  a  window  for  ventilation.  In  the  center  of 
this  chamber  is  a  large  piece  of  cut  stone  on  which  a  man  can  stand  con- 
veniently while  cleaning  out  the  pit.  The  chute  or  drain  leads  directly 
from  the  seats  to  the  cesspool,  and  is  carried  through  the  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation;  the  first  instance,  probably,  of  a  soil-pipe  being 
carried  through  the  roof.  These  closets  (and  it  was  nearly  always  the 
case  at  this  period,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,)  were  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  a  short  hall  with  a  door  at  each  end.  This  idea,  in 
some  instances,  has  been  utilized  in  modern  times.  The  closets  also 
have  windows  and  vents  in  each  story. 


KALAMAZOO  SEWERAGE  AND  PLUMBING. 

The  system  of  sewerage  and  house  drainage  adopted  by  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich  ,  was  so  skillfully  planned,  and  so  honestly  carried 
out,  and  is,  in  consequence,  so  successful  in  its  practical  workings,  as  to 
demand  attention.  The  largest  main  sewer  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter; 
other  main  sewers  are  ten,  eight,  six  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  respect- 
ively, and  the  lateral  sewers  are  six  and  four  inches.  The  connections 
from  houses  to  the  main  or  lateral  sewer  are  four  inches  in  diameter.  In 
order  to  make  such  a  connection,  the  owner  of  the  property  must  secure 
a  permit  from  the  department  of  sewerage,  in  the  application  for  which 
he  agrees  to  build  it  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  regulations  require  that  the  work  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of   the  sewerage  commissioners,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 


applicant,  excepting  the  cost  of  the  services  of  a  civil  engineer,  which  is 
borne  by  the  village.  The  regulations  also  require  that  the  material  used 
be  first-class,  and  all  private  sewers  connecting  with  packing-houses, 
butcher-shops,  lard-rendering  establishments,  hotels,  restaurants  or 
laundries,  be  provided  with  grease-traps,  of  a  size  and  location  recom- 
mended by  the  engineer.  No  trap  shall  be  placed  on,  or  at  the  foot  of, 
any  soil-pipe,  or  in  any  private  or  connecting  sewer;  no  cistern-overflow, 
or  rain-water  conductor,  shall  be  connected  with  the  sewers;  in  connect- 
ing with  laterals,  or  mains,  each  building  must  connect  with  the  junc- 
tion designed  for  it;  the  minimum  grade  in  connecting  sewers  shall  be 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot;  and  the  maximum  grade  (save  by 
special  permit),  shall  be  one  inch  to  the  foot,  the  owner  of  the  premises 
using  a  connecting  sewer,  must  maintain  it  in  good  working  order;  no 
sewer,  drain,  or  gutter,  shall  be  obstructed  by  any  sewer  builder,  except 
by  direction  of  the  engineer  ;  all  sewer-builders  and  plumbers  must  be 
licensed.  The  plumber  who  is  to  do  the  work  in  a  house  must  receive  a 
permit  from  the  sewerage  department.  The  regulations  governing  his 
work  provide  that  all  soil,  drain,  waste,  or  ventilatating  pipes  above 
ground  shall  be  of  metal  ;  all  soil-pipes  above  ground  shall  be  of  iron, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  leaded  or  screwed  joints,  and  shall  be  ex- 
tended, full  size,  through  or  above  the  roof  ;  no  soil-pipe  shall  be  con- 
nected with  any  grease-trap  ;  each  water-closet,  urinal,  sink,  basin,  bath- 
tub, etc.,  shall  have  a  suitable  and  approved  trap  placed  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable to  such  fixture  ;  each  trap  shall  have  a  special  iron  vent-pipe,  ex- 
tending above  the  roof  of  the  building,  or  into  the  soil-pipe  above  the 
highest  fixture  ;  no  rain-water  conductor  shall  be  used  as  a  soil,  or  ven- 
tilating pipe  ;  all  pipes  from  slop-hoppers,  sinks,  wash-basins,  etc.,  shall 
be  provided  with  strong,  permanently  attached,  metallic  strainers;  waste- 
pipes  from  safes  and  refrigerators  shall  not  be  connected  with  the  sewer 
system  ;  the  engineer  shall  decide  what  material  shall  be  used  ;  all  work 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection,  supervision  and  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sewerage,  and  the  engineer.  On  the  back  of  the  permit  granted 
the  plumber  is  a  blank  for  a  "  plumber's  return  "  to  be  made  to  the  de- 
partment of  sewerage,  upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  designed 
to  state  the  size  and  number  of  feet  of  main  service  pipe  used,  the  num- 
ber of  water-closets,  urinals,  bath-tubs,  slop-hoppers,  wash-basins,  sinks, 
and  grease-traps  used  by  the  plumber  in  the  work. 

There  is  one  criticism  to  be  made  upon  the  regulations  sketched 
above.  It  will  apply  to  many  cities.  The  inspection,  supervision,  and 
approval  of  plumbing  work  is  made  discretionary  with  the  village  officials. 
It  should  be  made  obligatory.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  go  into  de- 
tailed argument  to  sustain  this  point. 

At  the  head  of  each  lateral  sewer,  automatic  flush-tanks  of  132  gal 
Ions  capacity  are    located  ;  they  have    syphons  of  five  inches  diameter, 
and  the  tanks  empty  in  thirty  seconds.     'I' wo  large  flush-tanks  each  of 
7,500   gallons  capacity,  with  a  syphon  ten  inches  in  diameter,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  two  principal  sewers. 

As  to  the  practical  results  of  this  system  of  small  sewers,  the  engi- 
neer candidly  and  impartially  states  that  several  stoppages  occurred  in 
connecting  sewers,  the  first,  at  a  point  where,  in  making  a  joint  with  a 
pipe  previously  laid,  the  cement  was  crowded  into  the  sewer,  forming  a 
dam  which  succeeded  in  stopping  a  pair  of  pants.  The  engineer  gravely 
asserts,  and  apparently  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
sewers  were  not  designed  to  carry  such  articles.  The  other  stoppages 
were  caused  by  a  large  towel,  a  pipe  settling  where  it  was  laid  over  an 
unused  vault,  and  by  other  improper  articles  put  into  the  sewers. 

The  curves  on  the  main  sewers  and  on  laterals  in  streets  have  not 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  radius  ;  all  curves  on  laterals  in  alleys  are  not 
less  than  thirty  feet  radius  ;  the  curves  on  connecting  sewers  are  made 
with  curved  pipe  and  one-eighth  bends  ;  man-holes  on  main  sewers  are 
from  three  hundred  feet  to  one  thousand  feet  apart,  on  laterals,  man- 
holes are  constructed  where  one  lateral  joins  another.  Lamp  holes  are 
constructed  at  intermediate  points  on  main  sewers  between  man-holes, 
and  one  hundred  feet  apart  on  laterals.  Abrupt  changes  of  grade  are 
made  with  vertical  curves.     Y- connections  are  placed  at  each  lot. 

The  total  cost  of  the  sewer  system,  including  maps,  charts,  office 
work,  material  and  labor,  averaged  nearly  $1,30  per  lineal  foot.  The 
total  cost  of  all  sewers  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  April  14, 
1S83,  was  $40,184.75.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  was  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Vibbard,  as  city  engineer,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  completed  by  Mr  Geo.  S.  Pierson,  who  is  the  present  city  en- 
gineer. 
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THE  CHICAGO  MASTER   PLUMBERS. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  3,  and  was  largely  attended. 

The  license  committee  reported  that  they  had  issued  cards  to  all  the 
master  plumbers  in  the  city.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wade  was  authorized  to  look  up 
the  law  on  the  question  of  allowing  stove-dealers  to  make  the  connec- 
tions of  stoves  with  the  water  service  of  the  city,  and  report  to  the 
license  committee,  the  latter  having  authority  to  notify  stove-dealers  if 
they  were  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  P.  Harvey  read  a  brief  paper  on  the  "  Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  a  Master  Plumber."  He  set  down  as  the  duties  of  a  master 
plumber  :  "  Do  as  he  would  be  done  by  "  and  "  Attend  to  his  business 
in  a  proper  manner."  His  responsibilities  were  to  look  after  life,  health 
and  property. 

New  members  were  received  as  follows  :  E.  Hennessey  and  A.  F. 
Irons. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  Moylan  and  Monahan  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  wait  on  Dr.  Oscar  C.  De  Wolf,  commissioner  of  health,  and  Mr.  D. 
C.  Cregier,  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  ask  them  to  lecture 
before  the  association. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wade  read  a  paper  on  "  Abuses  in  the  Plumbing  Busi- 
ness," which  was  exceedingly  well  received.  At  its  close  a  motion  was 
passed  asking  The  Sanitary  News  to  publish  the  paper  entire,  and 
Messrs  Wade,  Moylan,  Bain,  Hamblin  and  Sanders  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  closer  organization  of  the  master  plumbers  of  the 
city. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Wade's  paper  in  full : 

"  In  speaking  this  evening  on  the  abuses  existing  in  the  plumbing 
business,  it  will  greatly  help  us  to  go  back  thirty-five  years,  when  plumb- 
ing, compared  with  to-day,  was  in  a  crude  state,  and  trace  the  history 
of  the  trade  during  that  time  down  to  the  present  day.  The  men  en- 
gaged in  the  plumbing  business  thirty-five  years  ago  in  this  city,  came 
from  the  eastern  cities  and  Europe,  and  were  strangers  to  the  methods 
then  in  use  here,  there  being  no  sewerage  system, — wooden  water-pipes, 
with  which  it  was  difficult  to  connect,  and  other  obstacles  which  have  long 
ago  disappeared.  All  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  plumbers 
in  those  days,  who  were  masters  of  their  trade.  By  hard  work,  energy 
and  perseverance,  they  became  successful  financially,  and  were  respected 
and  honored  in  the  community.  The  fact  of  their  being  plumbers  proved 
no  bar  to  their  mingling  with  the  best  classes  of  their  time;  no  odium 
was  attached  to  them, — no  reflections  cast  upon  them.  The  business 
was  not  only  considered  a  useful  and  necessary  one,  but  a  most  import- 
ant branch  of  industry.  They  planned  the  work,  furnished  the  mate- 
rial, and,  having  the  confidence  of  the  men  who  employed  them,  good 
work  was  always  the  result.  There  was  no  dickering  about  price, — no 
fault-finding  with  charges  made.  The  mechanic  and  owner  did  business 
together,  in  a  business  way;  each  having  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  other,  they  were  naturally  friends.  These  were  the  Garden  of  Eden 
days  of  plumbing  in  this  city. 

"  This  tranquillity  was  too  good  to  last,  and  in  time  an  evil  spirit 
made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the  plan-makers  and  skin-builders. 
These  men  undertook  to  build  elegant  buildings  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  Goldlover  were  both  enticed  into 
the  net  prepared  for  them.  A  plan  was  made,  and  Mr.  Plan-maker 
called  around  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Good-Mechanic,  and  whispered  into 
his  ear:  '  I  have  planned  an  elegant  residence  for  Mr.  Goldlover.  He 
has  purchased  land  fronting  a  beautiful  street.  I  want  you  to  get  the 
work.  I  know  you  have  means,  and  have  heard  of  your  mechanical 
skill.  Give  me  an  estimate  on  the  work;  I  will  give  you  the  preference, 
and  Mr.  Goldlover  will  employ  you  in  the  future  to  do  all  his  work.  Now 
figure  very  low,  as  I  expect  to  get  other  figures  on  the  job.'  Mr.  Good- 
Mechanic  listened  with  attentive  ear,  and  said  :  '  Figure  on  a  job,  or 
figure  on  a  plan  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  never  figured  on  a  job  in  my 
life.  I  know  not  how  to  figure  on  your  plans.  Your  specifications  read 
strangely  to  me;  they  are  impractical.  Vet,  if  I  can  gain  your  friend- 
ship, and  that  of  Mr.  Goldlover,  I  shall  try  and  do  the  best  I  can.'  The 
apple  is  plucked,  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  unsuspecting  good  mechanic 
has  committed  a  sin  that  has  existed  ever  since. 

"  What  are  the  results  of  this  rash  act  of  our  parent  plumber  ?  You 
all  know  the  result  of  the  contracting  system  then  established.  The  war 
of  hatred  then  began, — one  plumber  cutting  the  throat  of   the  other,  one 


running  down  the  fair  name  and  reputation  of  the  other,  until  liie  public 
heard  of  the  quarrel,  and  they  took  up  the  cry  and  began  calling  the 
plumber  such  beautiful  names  as  '  thieves,'  and  '  extortionists,'  and  applied 
other  epithets  which  would  bring  disgrace  upon  them.  The  funny  press, 
the  illiterate  laborer,  the  wealthy  Goldlover  and  friendly  Goodfellow 
howled  at  the  once  prosperous  Good-Mechanic,  and  he  slipped  down 
from  the  position  he  formerly  enjoyed,  to  that  akin  to  the  commonest 
laborer,  which  he  has  held  ever  since.  Now,  why  should  we  endure 
this?  Are  we  not  as  good  as  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits?  What 
we  must  do  is  to  recover  from  the  impositions  which  are  heaped  upon  us. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  do  away  with  the  contract  system,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  unjust  to  us, — do  away  with  the  skin-builder,  who  has  in 
construction  a  number  of  houses,  and  the  plan-maker,  who  lays  out  the 
work  for  us  to  follow,  no  matter  how  impractical.  We  have  to  compete 
with  unskilled  labor,  as  Mr.  Skin  builder's  object  is  only  to  have  it  last 
until  he  can  sell  the  building.  And  we  get  all  the  blame  from  parties 
who  were  inveigled  into  buying  a  house  which  Mr.  Skin-builder  and  Mr. 
Plan-maker  never  intended  to  be  a  fit  place  to  live  in.  If  the  owner  is 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  under  the  contract  system,  the  competition 
is  the  same,  making  no  distinction  between  a  good  or  poor  mechanic.  It 
is  a  libel  on  the  plumbers  of  this  city  and  of  the  country  at  large  to  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  committed  by  cheap  owners  and  cheap 
builders.  Then,  again,  under  our  license  system,  any  man  who  can  fur- 
nish a  bondsman  can  get  a  license  to  carry  on  this  very  important  branch 
of  the  mechanical  trades.  Neither  his  habits,  his  mechanical  skill,  nor 
his  ability  to  perform  any  part  of  the  plumbing  is  scrutinized.  In  the 
cities  in  the  east,  which  have  a  settled  foundation  of  business,  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  the  contract  system  has 
practically  disappeared.  Plumbers  whose  reputation  is  co-extensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  this  great  country,  do  all  their  work  by  the  day,  and 
furnish  all  the  material  for  jobs  which  run  up  to  $50,000  and  $70,000. 
While  I  was  east  I  saw  a  job  which  amounted  to  $75,000,  which  was 
done  by  the  day,  and  was  told  this  was  only  one  of  many  instances. 

"  Knowing  how  unjust  the  system  of  taking  work  by  contract  is, 
is  it  not  time,  then,  to  do  something  to  abolish  it  ?  Again,  the  question 
arises,  Is  there  any  money  in  contract  jobs?  Has  experience  shown  that 
any  one  in  the  business  has  been  able  on  contract  work  to  hold  his  own  ? 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  what  experience  teaches,  and  I  believe  by  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  figures  I  now  give,  you  will  not  find  them  to  be  very  far 
from  right.  Take  the  case  of  a  plumber  who  does  $50,000  worth  of  con- 
tract work  a  year.  This  work  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  material  and  labor.  The  cost  of  running  a  business  of  this 
extent  is  as  follows.  A  foreman,  $1,200;  rent,  $800;  bookkeeper,  $600; 
horses,  wagons  and  driver,  $900;  gas  and  water,  $25;  loss  and  insur- 
ance, $250;  your  own  time,  $1,200;  making  a  total  of  $4,775,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $225.  These  are  facts  and  figures  which  can  not  be  disputed. 
The  ruinous  system  of  competing  for  contract  work  has  crippled  every 
wealthy  man  in  our  trade,  with  one  exception,  and  he  was  saved  from 
financial  ruin  by  going  into  an  early  grave.  This  being  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  high  time  to  let  that  class  of  work  alone,  and  if  we  go  about 
this  in  earnest,  the  change  is  effected.  Then,  again,  how  many  of  us  do 
$50,000  worth  of  work  per  annum?  Not  many,  I  can  assure  you.  A 
man  who  has  worked  faithfully  and  honestly  at  the  plumbing  business 
in  this  city  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  man  you  all  know,  a 
man  who  is  strictly  temperate  in  habits  and  keeps  strict  account  of  every- 
thing appertaining  to  his  business, —  will  make  affidavit  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  lost  in  contract  work  $15,000  in  three  years.  The  money  thus 
lost  was  the  accumulation  of  former  years'  prosperity.  Again,  we  work 
like  slaves  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Look  at  our  faces 
during  these  hours,— the  thoughtful  expression,  the  languid  look.  No 
smiling  face  is  there  to  see. 

"  These  thoughts  of  mine,  gentlemen,  I  desire  you  to  take  home 
to-night,  reflect  on  them,  seriously  think  of  them,  and  ask  yourselves, 
Shall  I  any  longer  be  deluded  into  working  and  slaving  for  the  benefit 
of  an  unthankful  builder  ?  Remedy  these  evils,  then,  by  forming  your- 
selves into  a  strong  organization,  and  in  a  short  time  I  predict  that 
instead  of  receiving  no  remuneration  for  your  services,  you  will  be 
blessed  by  an  abundance  for  the  labor  then  performed." 


About  a  dozen  gas  wells  have  been  sunk  at  Tolono,  111.,  the  gas 
being  used  for  heating  and  lighting.  They  are  about  one  hundred  feet 
deep. 
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THE   DRY   EARTH  SYSTEM   FOR  PRIVIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiik  Sanitary  News:  With  all  that  is  written 
in  these  days  in  the  public  journals,  daily  and  weekly,  m\A  in  journals 
and  hooks  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sewerage,  and  bearing  especially 
upon  the  subject  of  water-closets,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  so  rare  we  see  any 
reference  made  to  that  nuisance  of  civilization,  the  common  privy,  and  of 
a  simple  method  of  abating  the  nuisance,  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  About  twelve  years  ago,  quite  an  interest  was  aroused  in  this 
community,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  "  Hartford  Dry  Earth  Com- 
mode," and  my  attention  was  then  first  called  to  the  subject.  At  that 
time  1  was  living  in  the  country  and  at  once  put  the  system  into  opera- 
tion and  have  never  ceased  to  advocate  it  and  urge  it  upon  the  attention 
of  individuals,  some  of  whom  have  introduced  it,  and  will  never  abandon 
it,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  have  no  facilities  for  water-closets,  (and  so 
far  as  health  is  concerned  the  dry-earth  system  is  preferable  to  that). 

Now,  no  machinery  is  necessary,  although  when  used  it  is  conven- 
ient. Instead  of  locating  this  necessary  institution  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
away  from  the  house,  and  over  a  vault,  that  is  a  perfect  abomination  in 
hot  weather,  and  often  poisons  neighboring  wells,  place  it  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  house.  For  my  own  use  it  adjoins  an  ell,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  go  out  of  doors  to  reach  it.  Have  simply  a  floor  under  the 
seat.  Keep  a  box  of  dry  earth,  of  any  kind,  just  as  you  may  gather  it 
from  the  surface  of  your  garden,  or  the  street  in  dry  weather.  Have  a 
scoop  holding  about  a  pint,  and,  after  using,  scatter  a  single  scoop-full  of 
earth  upon  the  excrement  and  all  odor  at  once  ceases.  I  should  have 
said,  put  about  an  inch  of  dry  earth  upon  the  floor  before  using,  which, 
with  the  constant  additions,  will  absorb  the  liquid  that  passes  in.  Coal 
ashes  can  be  used  but  they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  dust.  The 
contents  need  not  be  removed  until  the  receptacle  is  nearly  full,  and  then 
they  should,  of  course,  never  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but,  if  dried,  they  become  as  unobjectionable  as  the  earth  itself — in  fact, 
can  be  pulverized  and  used  over  again.  But  as  this  is  not  necessary,  you 
have  one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers  for  your  garden,  or  lawn,  and  in  excel- 
lent shape  to  be  handled,  entirely  free  from  odor,  and  not  giving  any  in- 
dication as  to  its  origin.  To  dry  it,  I  have  a  box,  five  feet  square,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  slanting  cover  to  shed  the  rain,  keeping  it 
partially  open  all  the  time,  and  raking  over  a  few  times. 

A  neighbor  who  has  just  built  a  new  house  has  adopted  an  improve- 
ment upon  my  plan.  He  has  had  two  large,  galvanized-iron  pails  made, 
and  lifting  the  whole  seat,  sets  them  in,  and,  of  course  they  retain  all  the 
liquid  ;  the  pails  can  easily  be  emptied  when  full.  No  slops  should  ever 
be  thrown  in, — empty  them  in  the  garden  or  on  the  grass.  Realizing 
what  an  annoyance  it  is  to  reach  privies,  so  remote  from  the  house, 
in  stormy  weather,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  night 
visits,  the  female  portion  of  the  family,  at  least,  ought  to  be  relieved  of 
the  annoyance.  L,  P.  Haskell. 


THE  TURKISH  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH. 

The  British  Consul-general,  located  at  Constantinople,  states  that 
the  council  of  health  was  established  by  the  Sultan  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English  government,  and  that  it  has  no  organic  law  or 
governing  statute.  The  representatives  of  foreign  governments  were  at- 
tached to  the  council  at  the  request  of  the  Porte.  The  British  opposi- 
tion to  the  workings  of  this  body  seems  to  spring  from  a  selfish  fear  that 
the  British  shipping  may  be  interfered  with  by  its  action. 


DR.  MAX    VON  PETTENKOFER. 

From  a  sketch  of  this  eminent  sanitarian,  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  it  is  learned  that  he  was  born  Dec.  3, 
1818,  at  Lichtenheim,  near  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube.  His  early  studies 
were  pursued  at  Munich,  following  the  branches  intended  to  fit  him  for 
the  medical  profession.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1843,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  chemistry,  at  one  time  being  under  Liebig.  In  1S45  he 
was  in  the  mint  at  Munich.  In  1847  he  was  appeinted  extraordinary- 
professor,  and  in  1853  a  full  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  at  Munich, 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  court  pharmacist.  His  public  health  work 
has  become  well  known  from  his  papers  on  heating  by  stoves  and  by  air, 
the  conditions  of  house-ventilation,  of  the  influence  of  soil  upon  health, 
the  physical  relations  of  clothing,  and  the  prevention  of  diseases,  espe- 
cially cholera.  It  was  due  mainly  to  him  that  hygienic  professorships  were 
established  in  the  high  schools  of  Bavaria. 


THE   SEWERAGE   AND   WATER   SUPPLY   OF    MEXICO. 

1 
A  correspondent,  in  a  recent  issue  of    The  Mexican  Financier,  gives 

some  idea  of  the  wretched  system  of  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
1  [e  says  :  '  The  sewers  of  Mexico  are  nothing  but  stagnant  cess-pits. 
They  are  constructed  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  and  they  have  little 
or  no  fall.  In  the  wet  season  they  are  choked  up  with  water,  which 
mixes  with  the  liquid  filth  and  forces  the  obnoxious  gases  through  every 
crevice  and  grating,  polluting  the  air  with  the  foulest  poisons.  In  the 
dry  season  the  gases  find  their  way  to  the  upper  air  without  the  forcing 
process.  The  small  attempt  that  is  made  to  burn  the  gases,  when  there 
are  so  many  loopholes  for  their  escape,  is  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The 
level  of  the  water  in  this  city  follows  a  natural  law  and  rises  and  falls  in 
accordance  with  the  rainfall.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  whilst  at  others,  it  is  three  or  four  feet  below  it.  Its  action 
is  very  slow.  In  draining  the  town  the  object  should  be  to  lower  this 
subterranean  watei,  and  create  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet, 
as  soon  as  it  is  constructed.  This,  together  with  a  proper  system  of 
sewers,  and  ample  flushing  power,  would  keep  the  town  sweet  and  the 
soil  dry." 

In  regard  to  the  water-supply  of  Mexico,  he  says  :  "The  water 
brought  into  Mexico,  however  pure  it  may  be  at  its  source,  becomes  con- 
taminated before  is  is  supplied  to  the  house-service.  The  aqueducts  are 
choked  with  sediment  and  overgrown  with  vegetable  matter.  The  water 
is  not  filtered  by  the  authorities,  and  so  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fishes,  both  alive  and  dead,  in  it." 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

buck's  hygiene  and  public   health. 

The  two  volumes  bearing  the  above  title  have  been  published  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  reputation,  and  it  is  not  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
before  its  readers  a  new  publication  that  The  Sanitary  News  mentions 
it  at  this  time.  But  it  is  with  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
those  whose  attention  may  have  before  been  drawn  to  the  work  its  impor- 
tance as  a  reference-book  on  subjects  connected  with  public  -health.  The 
work  is  published  by  William  Wood  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  797  and  657  pages  respectively.  The  paper  is  heavy,  the  type  clear 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  binding  substantial.  When  the  same  firm 
published  an  English  edition  of  Ziemssen's  cyclopaedia  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  translate  the  first  volume  of  the 
German  series,  which  was  devoted  to  public  health,  but  to  publish  some 
work  in  its  stead,  which  should  be  written  by  American  authorities  and 
treat  of  American  conditions,  hence,  the  book  under  discussion,  which  is 
edited  by  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.  D.  The  first  volume  is  introduced  with 
an  article  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  which  is  full  of  nuggets  of  sound 
sanitary  wisdom.  In  the  course  of  this  article,  Dr.  Billings  treats  sani- 
tary science  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  and  so  comprehensively  that 
one  after  reading  it  must  have  a  more  clear  idea  of  its  scope.  He  also 
touches  upon  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  jurisprudence  of  hygiene. 
In  closing,  he  truly  says  that,  "  to  secure  true  progress  in  hygiene,  those 
already  skilled  must  acquire  more  skill  ;  and  those  who  are  leaders,  more 
knowledge.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health 
are  responsible,  not  only  for  possessing  existing  knowledge,  but  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge."  Volume  I,  after  the  introduction,  is  devoted  to 
individual  hygiene, — subdivided  under  heads  of  infant  hygiene  food  and 
drink,  drinking-water  and  public  water-supplies,  physical  exercise,  and 
the  care  of  the  person  ;  the  second  portion  treats  of  habitations,  including 
soil  and  water,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  general  principles  of  hospital 
construction.  In  the  second  volume  are  chapters  on  the  hygiene  of 
occupation,  of  camps,  of  the  naval  and  merchant  marine,  of  coal-mines, 
and  of  metal-mines.  The  second  part  of  volume  II  treats  of  infant 
mortality,  vital  statistics,  adulteration  of  food,  public  nuisances,  quaran- 
tine for  sea-port  towns,  inland  quarantine,  small-pox  and  other  conta- 
gious diseases,  the  hygiene  of  syphilis,  disinfectants,  village  sanitary- 
associations,  and  school  hygiene.  Each  subject  is  treated  by  one 
perfectly  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  this  fact  makes  a  practi- 
cally-useful work  of  reference  for  workers  in  public  health.  The  two 
volumes  are  sold  by  William  Wood  and  Co.,  on  subscription  at  $.1000. 
They  may  be  obtained  through  W.  T.  Keener,  Chicago. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

"  An  Ephemeris  of  Materia   Medica,  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics  and  Collateral  In- 
formation.    September,  1883." 
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"Fourth    \  ii  mi  ■]  Report  of  thi    :- arj  ol   St; I   the  State  ol  Michigan,  relal 

in    to  I  .11  in  Products,  iSsi  -2."     Lansing,  Mich.:     W.  S.  George  &  Co.,  State  Printers 
and  Binders,  1883. 

'■  Index  (  .11  iloj  11  1  il  1  :i  Library  of  the  Surgeon  Gen  :ral's  Office,  United  States 
Army.  Authors  and  Subjects.  Vol.  IV.  E.  .  Fizes,  Washington :  Government 
Printing  ( Iffice,  1S8 

■'  Prospectus  o)  the  M  iseum  of  Hygiene."  Washington,  D.  C.  :  J.  M.  Browne, 
Medii  .il  I  (irei  tor  U.  S.  A.  in  1  harge. 

"Directions  fur  Preventing  the  Spread  uf  tin-  Asiatic  Cholera.  Issued  by  the 
l'ruviiu  1.1I  Board  uf  Health  of  Ontario."     Pam.  So.  pp.  10. 

"  Reports  from  tin-  Consuls  of  the  United  States  on  the  Commerce,  Manufactur- 
ers, etc.,  of  their  (  onsular  Districts."  No.  31. — July,  1883.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.    1883.    I'am.  80.     pp.  188  +  vii. 

"  Fifth  Annual   Report  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  of  Kentucky,  1883." 

"The  Health  Journal  :  A  monthly  review  of  sanitary  science,  and  record  of  volun- 
tary effort  for  the  public  good  in  Manchester  and  the  north  of  England.  Vol.  I,  No.  4, 
September,  1S83."       Trice,    one  shilling  a  year. 

"  Les  Lois  Samtaires  en  Serbie.  Edition  officielle,  Belgrade:  Imprimerie  de 
L'Etat,  1881." 

"  Die  Entwickelung  der  Oeffentlichen  Gesundheitspflege  im  Serbischen  Konigrei- 
che,  vom  XII  Jahrhundert  an  bis  1S83,  von  Dr.  Vladan  Gjorgjwitj."  Berlin:  Max 
Pasch,  1883. 

"  The  relative  value  of  Bovine  and  Humanized  Vaccine  Virus,  Practically  consid- 
ered.    By  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  M.  D." 

"Sanitary  Survey  of  Indianapolis,  Topography  and  Surface  Geology — Water-Sup- 
ply— Disposal  of  Excreta,  Cellar  and  Vard  filth,  etc.  By  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  M.  I)., 
Indianapolis,  Ind." 

"Answer  of  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  to  Charges  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  together  with  Statements  in  Proof  and  other  Matters.  Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  1883." 

"  Sessional  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  England,  August,  1883.  Containing  Report  of  Conference  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Hospitals."  London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Canada  Building,  King  street, 
Westminster,     Price,  one  shilling. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Oct.   17,  at  Chicago.      Regular  meeting  of  local  Master  Plumber's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct.  23,  at  Baltimore,    Md.     Sanitary  Convention  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Now    13-16,   at     Detroit,   Mich.       Eleventh     Annual     Session     of     the 

American  Public  Health  Association. 
Nov.    15  and   16,   at   Chicago,  II!.      Conference    concerning    contagious 

diseases  among  domestic  animals. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  new  water-  works  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  quite  completed. 

At  Nashua  N.  H.,  a  new  reservoir  is  being  constructed  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  250,000,000  gallons. 

More  appropriations  are  demanded  by  the  water  commissioners  of 
Minneapolis,  to  carry  on  projected  improvements. 

The  new  water-supply  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  inaugurated  last  month, 
is  secured  from  a  well  holding  30,000  gallons,  sunk  through  an  overlying 
stratum  of  clay  into  a  bed  of  gravel  containing  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  It  is  hoped  the  clay  will  prevent  sur- 
face-water contamination.  The  stand-pipe  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  holds  150,000  gallons.  There  is  no  sewerage  system  in 
Princeton. 

Water-works  will  be  immediately  constructed  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
The  ultimate  capacity  is  to  be  6,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  report  made  last  month  by  the  grand  jury  of  Shelby  county, 
Term.,  in  which  is  located  Memphis,  condemns  the  quarters  provided  for 
the  insane  in  the  most  severe  language  and  states  that  the  drainage  from 
the  building  empties  into  a  little  stream  which  finds  its  way  into  Wolf 
river,  from  which  river  comes  the  water-supply  of  Memphis. 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  agitating  the  water-works  question. 

A  water  famine  is  threatened  at  Cardiff,  England. 

A  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  South  Australia  has  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  first  method  can  be  used  in 
the  hill  country  where  gorges  are  frequent,  in  which  large  bodies  of 
water  may  be  imprisoned  by  the  erection  of  narrow  weirs.  The  second 
method  is  applicable  in  the  gentle  rolling  lands,  where  a  natural  depres- 
sion or  water  course  is  selected,  and  dams  constructed  along  its  course 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  overflow  from  one  will  feed  the  succeeding 
one.     The  third  method  is  the   only  one  which  can  be  used  in  flat  lands, 


and  consists  of  artesian  and  other  wells.  The  fourth  method  is  to  con- 
vey water  in  sluices  from  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  one  portion  of  the 
colon)-  to  other  portions. 

The  water  commissioner  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  reports  that  during  the 
past  year  the  water-supply  has  been  extended  to  Pullman  and  Kensington. 
The  new  pumping-works  were  started  Aug.  I,  1882,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  close  of  March,  370,000,000  gallons  of  water  were  raised  and 
distributed  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  per  million. 

FOOD-SUPPLY. 

.  An  interesting  fact  was  discovered  by  a  factory  inspector  in  Chicago  a 
few  days  since.  Shufeldt's  distillery  was  visited,  and  about  one  thousand 
cows  were  found  to  be  kept  there.  Their  only  food  is  distillery  slops  and 
hay.  The  cows  were  poor  and  very  dirty.  The  milk  is  sold  as  country 
milk.  Wagons  were  seen  there  bearing  the  name  of  Humboldt  dairy, 
and  Northwestern  dairy. 

Five  samples  of  commercial  vinegar,  having  been  analyzed  by  S.  W. 
Adler,  Ph.  C,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  it  was  shown  that  they  were  not  in- 
tentionally adulterated.  He  states  that  vinegar  should  contain  at  least  3 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid;  if  not,  it  may  be  safely  supposed  that  it  is  adul- 
terated with  water.  The  sample  examined  by  him,  containing  the  least 
acetic  acid,  had  3  2  per  cent. 

ARCHITECTURAL    NOTES. 

Architect  William  P.  Appleyard,  of  Lansing,  is  adjutant  of  the  first 
regiment,  Michigan  state  troops. 

The  acting  supervising  architect  believes  that  the  settling  of  the 
Chicago  custom-house  is  due  to  the  spongy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  cannot 
be  remedied. 

An  architectural  sketch  club  has  been  formed  in  Cincinnati,  of  which 
A.  O.  Elzener,  is  secretary. 

Floors  made  entirely  of  roughened  glass  are  being  substituted  for 
boards  in  French  office  buildings.   ■ 

The  strictures  upon  supervising  architect  Hill,  as  given  in  the  daily 
press,  are  very  severe,  while  not  accusing  that  gentleman  of  corruption. 
It  is  stated  that  he  has  allowed  favorite  firms  to  supply  safes,  shutters, 
heating  apparatus,  and  elevators  without  competition,  and  has  accepted 
work  at  full  rates,  which  was  not  up  to  specifications. 

The  architects  of  San  Francisco  have  re-elected  John  Wright  presi- 
dent of  their  association  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  secretary  is  G.  H. 
Wolfe.  The  plumber's  committee  sent  in  a  communication  opposing  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  city  ordinance  compelling  the  inspection  of 
plumbing. 

BOARDS    OK    HEALTH. 

A  new  member  of  the  state  board  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity  of 
Massachusetts  is  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Dean,  of  Brockton. 

Dr.  Jones,  president  of  the  Louisiana  state  board  of  health,  pro- 
poses to  suppress  small-pox  in  New  Orleans  by  a  union  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, the  board  of  health,  and  the  auxiliary  sanitary  asssociation, — the  city 
council  to  legalize  the  action,  the  board  of  health  to  aid  in  the  work,  and 
the  sanitary  association  to  furnish  the  money. 

Dr.  James  E.  Reeves  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  frail  class  of 
medical  practitioners  known  as  quacks,  and  usually  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing them  to  leave  West  Virginia. 

The  Louisiana  state  board  of  health  has  employed  a  corps  of  physi- 
cians to  make  a  house-to-house  tour  of  vaccination. 

At  its  meeting  in  Hannibal,  Mo  ,  the  state  board  of  health  granted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  certificates  to  medical  practitioners. 

The  board  of  health  of  New  York  city  is  moving  to  secure  a  new 
building  for  its  use. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beck,  of    the  Cincinnati  board  of  health,   has  sued    The 

Penny  Post  for  libel  in  charging  that  he  had   made  appointments  for  a 

■ 
money  consideration. 

SEWERAGE   AND    DRAINAGE. 

By  a  new  ordinance  just  adopted  in  San  Francisco,  the  construction 
of   "  sumps  "  in  all  brick  sewers  hereafter  built,  is  required. 

The  contractors  hope  to  complete  by  December  1,  the  system  of 
intercepting  the  sewage  of  Boston,  and  by  a  large  tunnel,  carrying  it  un- 
der Dorchester  bay  to  Moon  island,  where  it  is  received  in  reservoirs  and 
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h«ld  until  the  ebbing  tide  will  carry  it  far  out  to  sea.  The  improvement 
was  begun  seven  years  ago,  and  will  cost  Boston  $5,000,000. 

The  Mason  and  Tazewell  drainage  canal,  the  greatest  work  of  the 
kind  in  central  Illinois  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  W.  A.  McGillis  and  Co.,  at  $200,000.  Over  150,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  removed.  The  canal  will  open  into  the  Illi- 
nois river. 

The  mayor  of  Ryde,  England,  claims  to  have  perfected  a  system  of 
sewer-ventilation  by  which  he  succeeded  in  causing  the  wind  to  blow  30 
per  cent  stronger  into  a  sewer,  after  passing  through  fifty  feet  of  shaft- 
ing and  piping,  than  it  was  blowing  at  the  same  time  outside. 

Mr.  T.  Bayley  Murphy  proposes  a  sewerage  system  for  Chicago  some- 
what as  follows  :  To  conduct  by  conduits  all  the  sewage  to  a  point  on 
Stewart  avenue,  where  by  the  engine  now  at  Bridgeport,  which  he  would 
remove,  it  would  be  pumped  [to  the  surface  and  made  into  fertilizing 
material  by  a  process  not  described. 

Under  the  floor  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  Leigh  Court, 
Somersetshire,  Eng.,  there  has  recently  been  found  a  large  sewer  which 
had  been  in  a  defective  state  for  a  long  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  satur- 
ated condition  of  the  ground.  A  fatal  case  of  illness  in  the  house  is 
attributed  to  sewer-air  from  this  defective  joint. 

Agreeable  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Iddings,  health  officer  of  Day- 
ton, ().,  the  board  of  health  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  sewerage  system.  The  incentive  to  this  suggestion  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  zymotic  diseases  are  steadily  increasing,  due  to 
contamination  of  the  water-supply  by  privy-vaults  which  are  universally 
used. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Mears,  health  officer  of  San  Francisco,  states  that  the 
sewers  of  that  city  should  be  systematically  cleaned  from  their  outlets, 
and,  when  once  clear,  that  they  may  be  kept  clean  by  flushing  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $20,000. 

PREVENTABLE    DISEASES. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Daily  News,  Prof.  William  B.  Carpenter 
states  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  are  many  cases  which 
clearly  indicate  that  cholera  germs  can  breed  outside  of  the  living  body 
in  collections  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  can  be  thence  diffused 
by  the  atmosphere. 

From  January  to  August,  1883,  inclusive,  there  were  1,162  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Wisconsin  state  medical  society  has  adopted  a  resolution  requir- 
ing its  members  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  phthisical  members 
of  families  separated,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  healthy  members, 
and  recommending  that  the  state  board  of  health  take  means  to  have 
such  persons  separated  from  intimate  association  with  the  well  in  public 
institutions. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  members  of  the  English  medical  commission 
sent  to  Egypt  that  cholera  has  been  present  there  since  1865,  and  that 
cases  occurred  in  Damietta  in  May  last. 

Typhus  fever  has  prevailed  on  the  island  of  Skye  for  the  past  five 
months,  there  having  been  twenty-five  cases,  three  proving  fatal.  The 
medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  was  one  of  those  attacked.  The 
island  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

The  supervision  by  the  sanitary  council  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
of  inspections  at  the  port  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  at  the 
inspection  stations  below  Vicksburg  and  Fort  Adams,  Miss.,  and  below 
Memphis  and  President's  Island,  Tenn. ,  were  discontinued  Sept.  15. 

Guaymas  and  Mazatlan,  have  been  declared  infected  ports  by  the 
San  Francisco  board  of  health. 

Small-pox  is  present  at  Maroni,  Utah. 

The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  states  that  scarlet  fever  is  epi- 
demic in  the  state.  The  scarlet  fever  document  is  now  supplied  by  the 
secretary  at  Springfield,  in  both  the  English  and  German  languages. 

Diphtheria  is  present  in  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan,  and  is  liable  to 
become  epidemic. 

VITAL    STATISTICS. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  provides  that  each  practicing  physi- 
cian   shall  report   every  case    of    contagious    disease    occurring    in    his 


practice  in  the   city,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  limits,  to  the  health 
commissioner,  or  theWarest  police  station. 

The  death-rate  of. Oakland,  Cal.,  for  August,  was  15  78  per  1  000 
population. 

The  village  physiciarkof  Hyde  Park,  111.,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of 
trustees  urging  them  to  take  some  action  to  place  the  village  in  a  better 
sanitary  condition,  states  that  in  four  districts  of  the  village  many  tene- 
ments have  been  erected  without  any  sanitary  appliances,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  during  the  month  of  July  there  were  fifty-five  deaths  in 
those  districts  against  thirty-eight  deaths  in  all  the  rest  of  the  village. 

The  death-rate  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  the  month  of  August, 
was  19.2  per  1,000  population.  The  death-rate  of  Baltimore,  during 
the  week  ending-  Sept.  1,  was  18.30. 

In  New  York  city  the  fact  that  the  deaths  always  exceed  the  births 
is  accounted  for  by  the  filthy  and  overcrowded  condition  of  the  tenement 
population.  In  1882,  the  deaths  were  39  per  cent  greater  than  the 
births. 

The  death-rate  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1882-83  was 
but  14  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  expenses  of  the  health  department 
were  $2,150.52. 

By  a  recent  census  there  are  eighty-three  officers  of  health  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  which  includes  Paris. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  area  in  the  Austrian  empire,  as  compared 
with  some  other  countries  is  as  follows  :  Austrian  empire,  western  por- 
tion, 74  inhabitants  to  a  square  kilometer,  in  the  eastern  portion  48.3  ; 
England,  187  ■  Belgium,  181  ;  Saxony,  173;  Germany,  84  ;  France,  71  ; 
Russia,  15. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  informs  The  Sanitary  News  that  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
per  one  thousand  inhabitants  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  was  as  follows:  New  Orleans,  33.40;  New  York,  28.23; 
Brooklyn,  24.36  ;  Washington,  24.18  ;  Boston,  23.98  ;  Baltimore,  23.83; 
Pittsburgh,  22.52;  St.  Louis,  22.50;  Chicago,  21.86;  Philadelphia,  21.12; 
Milwaukee,  20.50;  San  Francisco,  18.04. 

From  Sept.  1,  1880,  to  June  6,  1882,  the  population  of  the  German 
empire  decreased  20,154. 

The  death-rate  of  Baltimore  during  Oriole  week,  ending  Sept.  15 
was  20.34  Per  1,000  population. 

SANITARY    SOCIETIES. 

The  floating  hospital  of  St.  John's  Guild,  New  York  city,  has  given, 
during  the  season  just  closed,  forty-four  excursions,  carrying  29,189  chil- 
dren and  mothers. 

A  new  sanitary  society  bearing  the  name  "  Humanity  "  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  the  object  of  popularizing  sanitary 
knowledge,  wholesome  dwellings,  and  healthful  food. 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Orleans  auxiliary  sanitary  association, 
during  the  month  of  August,  visited  3,546  premises  ;  3.398  were  found 
with  cisterns,  149  with  hydrants,  310  with  wells,  and  30  had  no  water- 
supply ;  the  total  number  of  rooms  was  15,425,  occupied  by  15929 
persons  ;  of  the  privy-vaults  examined,  two-thirds  were  found  in  sat- 
isfactory condition,  66  were  pronounced  defective,  and  1,766  were  without 
flues. 

The  western  society  of  civil  engineers,  now  numbers  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members. 

DISEASES    OF    ANIMALS. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  examination  of  slaughtered  hogs  in  Chicago 
Prof.  Detmars  states  that  about  4  per  cent  are  infected  with  trichina-. 

It  is  stated  that  in  over  three  millions  of  hogs  microscopically  exam- 
ined in  Prussia  in  1880,  2,284  were  found  to  be  trichinous. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  at  Salem,  Conn., 
two  herds  being  attacked.      The  cattle  are  quarantined. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  grand  jury  at  New  Orleans,  has  recommended  building  a 
crematory,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  to  be 
used  to  destroy  bodies  of  persons  dead  from  infectious  diseases. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  the  well-known  lecturer  on 
rural  improvement,  writes  that  he  has  aided  in  organizing  one  hundred 
and  seventy  associations,   in  the  work  of  which  improving  the  sanitary 
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condition  of  towns  was  made  a  prominent  aim.  He  ni<  ntions  especially 
the  town  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  located  in  a  narrow  defile,  with  streets  cut 
out  of  hillsides  and  rising  abruptly  one  above  another.  The  houses  are 
compactly    built   with    little   ground   around   them.     The  growth   of   the 

town  had  far  exceeded  hygienic  conditions,  and  from  the  proximity  of 
vaults  and  cess-pools  to  wells,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  out- 
breaks of  sickness  were  due  to  pollution  of  the  water-supply. 

i  nder  the  energetic  lead  of  Dr.  William  Oldright,  president  of  the 

provincial  hoard  of  health,  associated  with  Dr.  Canniff,  the  city  health 
officer,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Toronto  are  being  very  much  improved. 
A  gentleman  living  in  a  new  flat  in  Chicago  since  last  spring  has  had 
much  sickness  in  his  family.  Receritl)  having  occasion  to  go  on  the  roof, 
he  found  that  the  wooden  plugs  instiled  in  the  iron  ventilating  pipe-  I  y 
the  plumbers  during  construction  had  never  been  removed. 

Dr.  II.  P.  Bowditch,  the  ripe  sanitarian,  has  been  elected  to  the 
deanship  of  the  Harvard  medical  school. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Georgia  legislature  which  pro- 
vides that  all  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  notify  customers  when  oleomar- 
garine is  offered  to  them.  All  manufacturers  are  required  to  label  plainly 
their  product  ;  and  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment where  oleomargarine  is  used  are  required  to  post  signs  in  their 
dining-rooms,  as  follows:  "  This  house  uses  oleomargarine."  The  same 
notice  has  to  be  put  on  the  bills  of  fare. 

There  is  a  hygienic  department  in  the  Swiss  national  exhibition  now 
in  progress  at  Zurich. 

The  third  international  congress  of  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
vaccination  was  held  last  week  at  Perne,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Gustavus  Devron,  president  of  the  sanitary  council  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  was  severely  flogged  with  a  cowhide  by  Dr.  Stanhope 
Jones,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  president  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
in  New  Orleans  Aug.  15.  The  cause  of  this  slanderous  attack  was  a 
postal  card  from  Dr.  Devron  to  young  Dr.  Jones  regarding  the  diagnosis 
of  a  suspicious  case  of  fever,  which  Dr.  Jones  had  reported  as  "  alcohol- 
ism." 

The  immense  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  find  accommodations 
in  accordance  with  their  means,  those  able  to  pay,  having  rooms  and  flats, 
and  the  poor  living  in  the  street.  Each  flat  is  provided  with  one  or  two 
poorly  constructed  latrines  which  empty  into  pits  dug  outside  the  house. 
When  one  pit  is  full,  it  is  covered  with  earth  and  a  new  pit  is  dug.  The 
far-famed  Magar's  well  receives  its  supply  from  leachings  through  the 
earth,  filled  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  with  foul  excrements. 

BUILDING   INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Gay,  a  well-known  architect  of  Chicago,  proposes  to 
establish  a  permanent  exhibition  of  building  material  in  this  city. 

The  bachelor's  building  club,  was  incorporated  last  month  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois.  Its  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  and  its  headquarters  are 
in  Chicago.  Its  aim  is  to  erect  sanitary  apartment  buildings  for  bach- 
elors. 

The  ground  has  been  staked  out  for  the  new  Illinois  Central  depot 
at  South  Chicago.     It  will  be  a  brick  structure  and  cost  about  $10,000. 

ELSEWHERE. 

At  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  a  new  court-house  has  just  been  commenced. 
It  will  cost  $40,000,  and  M.  (Jill  is  the  superintendent. 

Will  county,  111.,  will  have  a  new  court-house  to  cost  $150,000. 

At  Grand  Rapids,  Henry  Spring  is  about  fo  build  a  brick  block 
two  stories  above  basement,  40x164,  cost  $10/  >.  P.  Steketee  and  sens 
are  excavating  for  a  new  wholesale  block  on  P  ,untain  street,  cost  $10, 01  01 
John  Delancy  is  building  a  block  of  two  stories  at  West  Bridge  street,  to 
cosl  about  $8,000.  Hon.  Thos.  Gilbert  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  new- 
block  at  the  corner  of  Louis  and  Ottawa  streets,  size  of  front  66  and  132 
deep  cost  about  $15,000.  H.  S.  Tressburg  has  begun  the  erection  of  a 
large  building  on  the  corner  of  East  and  Logan,  and  will  be  used  for 
mercantile  purposes.  D."  II.  Waters  is  preparing  to  build  a  liner  blo<  k 
than  any  now  in  the  city,  on  the  corner  of  Ottawa  and  Pearl  street, 
probabie  cost  $100,000.  The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  Society 
have  commenced  the  erection  of  their  church,  corner  of  Island  and  La- 
grave  streets,    cost    $20,000,   D.  S.  Hopkins,  architect.      Grounds   have 


been  broken  for  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
corner  ol  <  ollege  avenue  and  Bridge  street,  cost  $3,000.  The  Societv  of 
St.  James  Catholic  church  intend  shortly  to  erect  a  large  brick  parochial 
S<  hool,  corner  West  Bridge  and  Michigan  streets,  cost  $10,000.  Walter 
P..  Withey  is  building  a  dwelling  on  Union  street,  cost  $10,000.  IP  B. 
Fairchild  and  IP  B  Crookston,  are  building  each  an  elegant  new  house 
on  South  Side,  Wealthy  avenue,  costing  $2,000  each.  Pester  Wilcox  is 
preparing  to  build  a  dwelling  on  Third  avenue  to  cost  $2,500.  James  L. 
Wheeler  is  to  build  a  tine  new  residence  on  North  Prospect,  cost  $3,000. 
Eight  new  cottages  have  been  recently  erected  in  thai  portion  of  the  city 
known  as  Harrisonville  ;  about  fifteen  neat  cottages  have  been  built  this 
:  ason  on  West  Leonard  street.  Jno.  Smittzler  is  preparing  to  build  a 
u  1  residence  corner  of  Pyon  street,  cost  .S3, 000.  P.  Buss  is  building  a 
residence  on  Summit  street  hill,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  Dr.  Williams  is 
building  a  new  residence  on  South  Division  street,  cost  about  $2,ooo.  R 
Van  Ness  is  about  to  erect  a  very  tasty  cottage  on  Wealthy  avenue,  cost- 
ing $2,000.  Mrs.  Eliza  Walbridge  is  building  on  Paris  avenue  a  small 
tasty  cottage,  cost  $1,500,  D.  S.  Hopkins  is  building  a  very  unique  cot- 
tage on  Paris  avenue,  costing  $2,500.  James  Holt  is  building  a  colonial 
cottage  costing  $2,000,  on  Paris  avenue.  The  building  boom  this  season 
<  celled  all  expectations.  The  prospect  of  cold  weather  is  now  cooling 
the  building  ardor  somewhat. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1883  there  were  erected  in  San 
Francisco,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  buildings  having  a  value  of 
$    579>873. 

Public  washhouses  are  to  be  erected  by  the  Edinburg  town  council, 
at  an  expense  of  ,£1,700. 

The  contract  for  a  superintendent's  cottage,  at  the  Michigan  school 
for  the  blind  located  at  Pansing.  has  been  awarded  to  Fuller  and 
Wheeler,  of  Pausing,  for  $7,500.  The  heating  apparatus  for  the  new- 
additions  to  the  school  building  will  be  put  in  by  Shriver,  Weatherly  and 
Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  for  $4,835. 

The  contractors  of  the  Indiana  state  house,  not  being  able  to  com- 
plete it  without  loss  are  probably  to  be  succeeded  in  the  work  by  the 
securities  on  the  bond,  who  are  thinking  of  completing  the  building, 
rather  than  meet  the  greater  loss  which  would  follow  a   forfeiture  of  the 

bond. 

■       BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  61  building  permits 
have  been  issued  in  this  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  costing  $2,000 
and  upwards,  with  the  names  of  the  owner,  architect  and  builder — if 
only  one  name  is  given  it  is  that  of  the  owner.  All  buildings  are  of 
brick  unless  otherwise  specified: 

3842  to  3844  Cottage  Grove  av.,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats,  50x66,  $13,000;  owner,  N. 
Daniels;  architect,  L.  Klinkerfuss;  builder,  II.  Appel. 

328  Webster  av.,  2-story  flats,  21x50,  85,000;  owner,  X.  Barnes;  architects,  Scott  and 
Gage. 

6(14  Chicago  av.,  2-story  flats,  44x45,  S4.500;  owner,  Dr.  J.  It.  Buehan;  architect,  D. 
Witson;  builder,  Wilkie  and  Holman. 

24  and  26  Homan  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  40x42;  owner,  John  Oliver;  architect,  F.  G. 
Quackenbosh;  builder,  Geo.  Ilinckliff. 

422  Taylor  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x46,  $4,000;  owner,  Frank  Lawler;  architect  and 
builder,  .1  McGuinnis. 

163  Lewis  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x46,  $3,900;  owner,  John  Kegon;  architect,  Beau- 
mont; builder,  Jno.  Pedgraft. 

200  and  202  W.  Monroe  St..  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  40x44.  S8,000;  J.  Baxter. 

3148  Cottage  Grove  av.,  2-story  carriage  shop,  25x60,  (4,000;  I".  I'.  Smith. 

2938  Hickory  st.,  cottage,  23x50;  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

26  10  38  Ken, lull  si.,  c.  l-story  cottages.  20x42,  87,500;  Fred.  B.  Clarke. 

288  Webster  av.,  2-iStory  dwelling,  22x50,  $2,500;  John  Bear. 

21  It  Wabash  av.,  2-story  store,  24x60,  $4,500;  Jonathan  Clark. 

937  Blue  Island  av  ,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x70, $5,000;  E.  Gottke. 

236  Dearborn  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x60,  85,000;  owner,  J.  R.  Cook;  architect,  E. 
Baumann;  builder  Geo.  Lehmann. 

3521  Fifth  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x30,  $2,000;  Mrs.Yourell. 

321  to  :;.':!  1'olk  st.,  2-story  dwelling.  21x46,  88,000;  P.  Edgeworth. 

103  Fairfield  av..  2-story  dwelling.  21x4(1,  $2,400;  Martin  McCue. 

666  Allport  St., 2-story  addition,  20x36,  spoilt);  Frank  Hoskey. 

2112  and  296  S.  Paulina  st.,  2-Story  dwelling,  64x50, $9,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sands; 
architects,  Furst  and  Rudolph. 

2:;  Pratt  place,  2-story  dwelling,  25x34,  $3,000;  William  Hofnes. 

879  and  881.Fulton  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x60,  $10,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Ober;  archi- 
tects. Furst  and  Rudolph;  builder.  C.  Wagner. 

152  Division  st..  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x70,  $7,000;  owner,  Thco.  Schulz;  archi- 
tects, II.  Meissner;  builder,  C.  Wagner. 

24  Granger  St., 3-story  dwelling  23x50,  $4,800,  Frank  H.  Hemcsath. 

I- 1  Tfl  eni\  -second  st .  3  story  store  and  flats.  25x70,  $11,000;  owner,  Leonard  Hodges; 
architect,  W.  A.  Furber;  builder,  J.  Griffith. 

151  Eighteenth  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x72,  88,500;  James  S.  Lyons. 

Ill:',  Milwaukee  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x70,86,000;  H.  Staats. 

3600  Dashiel  st.,  1  story  store.  23x60,  $2,00<);  Daniel  ().  Regan. 

S42  Clybourne  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x108,  $(1,000;  owner,  Fred.  Kuehl;  ar- 
chitect, <  I.  II.  Goeth;   builders,  Hodgeman  and  Co. 

143  Iliirlbiit  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  83,500;  owner,  A.  Amonns;  architect,  Ed- 
ward Strede. 

24  Osborn St.. 2-story  dwelling,  20x45,  $2,000;  Thomas  Sawyer. 

335  W.  Washington  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  21x46,  84,000;  J.  R.  Van  Slyke. 


If 


